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WINNER,  BIRD  ILLUSTRA  TOR  OE  THE  YEAR  1995  (see  pages  351-356):  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  in 
an  old  building,  Lot  Valley,  France,  early  evening  ( Andrew  Stock ) 
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The  definitive  binocular.  Outstanding 
twilight  performance,  maximum  contrast, 
optimum  brilliance  and  first  class  image  quality. 
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A waterproof,  nitrogen  filled  housing  with 
DesignSelection  styling  for  good  looks  and 
maximum  ease  of  handling.  The  perfect 
synthesis  of  function,  convenience  and  prestige: 
technical  precision  in  its  most  attractive  form. 

In  other  words  a new  dimension  in  binocular 
technology  from  Carl  Zeiss,  guaranteed  to 
withstand  the  excesses  of  climate  and  nature 
for  the  next  thirty  years. 


The  mark  of  Carl  Zeiss  quality 


Night  Owls  7x45  B,  8x56  B,  10x56  B 


For  the  full  ‘Facts  and  Figures'  about  Carl  Zeiss  binoculars, 
please  complete  the  coupon  below  and  send  to: 

Carl  Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd.,  Binocular  Division,  Dept.  BB, 
PO  Box  78,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts.  AL7  1LU. 

Name 

Address  : 


ZEISS 


Postcode 


■■ 


D438 


BELIZE 


TAMANDUA 

Jungle  Experience  Tropical  Fruit  Farm 
Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Tamandua  is  an  integrated  development  of  Organic 
Fruit  Farm,  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and  Tourist  Accom- 
modation on  170  acres  in  the  beautiful  foothills  of  the 
Maya  Mountains,  Belize. 

Bordered  on  three  sides  by  the  recently  extended  Five 
Blues  Lake  National  Park,  Tamandua  is  an  exciting 
stop  for  ecology  conscious  individualists  and  adven- 
turers. A paradise  for  bird  watchers.  A wonderland  for 
botanists,  biologists  and  naturalists. 

For  details  please  contact: 

Janet  and  Bernard  Dempsey 
Tamandua,  P.O.  Box  306,  Belmopan,  Belize,  Central  America.  (D436) 


Great  birding! 

Great  value! 


EILAT  from  £480 

with  Killian  Mullarney  and 
Sean  McMinn,  12-19/26  March  and 
29  Oct-5/12  Nov 

HONG  KONG  from  £1280 

with  Steve  Rooke  & Richard 
Lewthwaite,  15-25  April 

BEIDAIHE  from  £1150 

with  Paul  Holt  and  Martin  Williams 
29  April-14/21  May  and  23  Sept-8  Oct 


Details  from  Sunbird,  PO  Box  76, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  IDF.  ft 

Tel  0767  682969  (Please  specify  W 


3003 


which  event  you  are  interested  in). 

Sunbird  is  a trading  name  of  Conderbury  Limited 


r 


BIRDING 

Database 


AS 

DEMONSTRATED 
AT  THE  RUTLAND 
BIRDWATCHING 
FAIR 


x 


x 


A Photograpic 
Library  on  Computer 


Western  Palearctic 
database  running 
under  Windows 
£35.00.  Compatible 
with  a 386  or  486 
PC  displaying  256 
colours.  This  is  not 
a CD  ROM  disk. 
Fully  interactive  to 
record  your  own  sightings.  Included  with  the 
database  are  20  photographic  images  and 
accompanying  text.  Further  disks  of  approx.  20 
images  can  be  purchased  at  £12.00  per  disk.  No 
drain  on  your  hard  disk.  Each  image  is 
compressed  down  to  15-20K.  Please  send  for 
further  details. 


BIRDING  Database 
Longnor  House,  Gunthorpe, 
Melton  Constable,  Norfolk.  NR24  2NS 
Tel:  (01263)  861669  Fax:  (01263)  860035 
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THE  BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 


in  focus 


NORFOLK 

MAIN  STREET,  TFTCHWEU, 

NR.  KINGS  IYNN, 

NORFOLK,  PE31  8BB 
Open  7 days  9am  - 5.30pm 
Tel:01485  210101 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  ore  500  yards  east 
of  the  RSPB  reserve  at  Titchwell  on  the  A 1 49 
between  Hunstanton  and  Brancaster. 


in  focus 


SLIMBRIDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WILD FOWl  AND  WETLANDS  TRUST  CENTRE, 
SUMBRIDGE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GL2  7BT 
Open  7 days  9.30am  - 4.30pm 
Tel:  0374-746472 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  situated  within  the  reserve 
with  viewing  over  the  Swan  Lake  Lagoon.  The  centre  is 
well  signposted  from  the  M5  motorway 


in  focus 


YORKSHIRE 

WESTLfIGH  HOUSE  OFFICE  ESTATE, 
WAKEFIELD  ROAD,  DENBY  DALE, 

WEST  YORKSHIRE,  HD8  8QJ 
Open  Mon  - Sat  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  01484  864729 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  close  by  the 
railway  station  at  Denby  Dole  on  the  A636 
near  June  38  & 39  on  the  Ml . 


in  focus 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

ANGUAN  WATER  BIRDWATCHING  CENTRE 
EGLETON  RESERVE,  RUTLAND  WATER, 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  LEI 5 8BT 
Open  Weekends  and  Bonk  Holidays  9.00am  - 4.00pm 
Tel:  01572  770656 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  situated  on  the  Egleton 
Reserve  at  Rutland  Water  Follow  signposts  to 
Egleton  Villoge  on  the  A6003  to  Oath  am. 


in  focus 

CENTRAL  LONDON 


in  focus 


8,  9 & 10  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE 
PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  SW1Y  4UY 
Open  Mon  - Fri  9am  - 6pm 
Sat  9am  - 4pm 

Tel:  0171-839  1881  Fax:0171-839  8118 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  300  yards  from 
Piccadilly  Underground  Station  in  Royal  Opera 
Arcade  between  Pall  Mall  and  Charles  II  Street 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

204  HIGH  STREET,  BARNET, 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  EN5  5SZ 
Open  Mon  - Sat  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  0181-449  1445,0181-441  7748 
Fax:0181-440  9999 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  10  mins  from  M25  and  AIM 
motorways  ond  1 5 mins  walk  from  High  Bornet  Tube  Station 
situoted  at  the  Hadley  Green  end  of  Barnet  High  Street 


WINTER  FIELD  EVENTS 


FOR  CUSTOMERS  PREFFERING  TO  SELECT  AND  PURCHASE 
OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  FIELD  CONDITIONS  WE  OFFER 
THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMME  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  RSPB,  WWT  AND  COUNTY  TRUSTS 

EVENTS  ARE  HELD  FROM  1 0.00AM-4.00PM 


SATURDAY  1 7TH & SUNDAY  18TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE.  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  1 7TH  4 SUNDAY  18TH 

WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  DYEEO 

SUNDAY  1 8TH 

ABBERTON  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER  .. 


LANCASHIRE 

WALES 

ESSEX 


JANUARY  1995 


SUNDAY  1ST 

PENNINGTON  LUSH,  LEIGH 

SUNDAY  1ST  4 MONDAY  2ND 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SUNDAY  1ST  4 MONDAY  2ND 

WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  OYEED 

SATURDAY  7TH  4 SUNDAY  8TH 

DAWLISH  WARREN  RESERVE 

SATURDAY  7TH  4 SUNDAY  8TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SUNDAY  8TH 

EISHERS  GREEN,  LEE  VALIEY  COUNTRY  PARK 

FRIDAY  13TH  TO  SUNDAY  1 5TH 

RSPB  PULBOROUGH  BROOKS  ... 

SATURDAY  14TH  4 SUNDAY  15TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SUNDAY  1STH 

ABBERTON RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER 

SATURDAY  21ST  4 SUNDAY  22ND 

WWI  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  21  ST  4 SUNDAY  22ND 

WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  DYEEO 

SUNDAY  22ND 

RSPB  EAIR8URN  INGS.  CASTLEFORD 

SATURDAY  28TH  4 SUNDAY  29TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  28TH  4 SUNDAY  29TH 

RSPB  DUNGENESS  


GREATER  MANCHESTER 
LANCASHIRE 
WALES 
SOUTH  DEVON 
LANCASHIRE 
ESSEX 
WEST  SUSSEX 
LANCASHIRE 
ESSEX 
LANCASHIRE 
WALES 
YORKSHIRE 
LANCASHIRE 
KENT 


ELimVi 


SATURDAY  4TH  4 SUNDAY  5TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  4TH  4 SUNDAY  STH 

AOUR  VALIEY  WATER  CENTRE,  SHOREHAM 

SUNDAY  5TH 

PENNINGTON  FLASH,  LEIGH 


LANCASHIRE 
WEST  SUSSEX 
GREATER  MANCHESTER 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEW  OR  RECOMMENDED  INSTRUMENTS  SELECTED 
FROM  OUR  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  AVAILABLE  FROM  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
AND  AT  OUR  FIELD  EVENTS: 


BAUSCH  & LOMB 

ELITE  7X36BGA 
ELITE  8X  & 10X42BGA 
DISCOVERER  7X42BGA 
DISCOVERER  I0X42BGA 
CUSTOM  7X26BGA 
CUSTOM  8X36B 
CUSTOM  1 0X40BGA 
LEGACY  8X24 
LEGACY  10X25 


£ 

649  00 
729  00 
S49  00 

599.00 
299  00 
299  00 
329  00 

129.00 
149  00 


BUSHNELL  £ 

NATUREVIEW  8X42BGA  129  00 
NATUREVIEW  10X42BGA  149  00 
TROPHY  8X42BGA  249  00 

TROPHY  I0X42BGA  279  00 


LEICA 

TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TR I NO  VI D 
CASE  FOR 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRINQVID 


8X20BC 

10X25BC 

8X20BCA 

I0X25BCA 

MINI 

7X42BA 

8X32BA 

8 X 4 78  A 

10X42BA 

8XS0BA 

1 OXSOBAl 


£ 

229.00 
269  00 
269  00 

298.00 
20  00 

698  00 
649  00 

718.00 
738  00 
889  00 
899  00 


CARL  ZEISS 

OESIGN  7X45BGAT'P 
DESIGN  8XS6BGAT-P 
DESIGN  I0XS6BGAT'P 
CLASSIC  8X20BP 
CLASSIC  10X2SBP 
DIAIYT  7X42BGAT ' P 
DIAIYT  10X40BGAT-P 


£ 

879.00 
979  00 

1059  00 
225  00 

265.00 
769  00 
769  00 


NIKON 

CF  III  7X20 
CF 1118X23 
ECF 8X30 
ECF  10X35 


£ 

89  00 
99  00 
299  00 
349  00 


OPTICRON 

VEGA  II  8X30 
VEGA  II  8X40 
SEQU0IAH  7/8/10X42 
SEQU0IAH  COMPACTS 
MCF  COMPACTS 
COUNTRYMAN  8X42BGA 
DISCOVERY  8410X42 
DI0PTR0N  8X32 
DI0PTR0N  8X42 
DI0PTR0N  10X42 
DI0PTR0N  10X50 
HR  8X32  MC 
HR  8X42  MC 
HR  10X42  MC 
HR10XS0  MC 


£ 

70  00 
76  00 
99  00 
59  00 
115.00 
119  00 
125  00 
183  00 
185  00 
195  00 
199  00 
213  00 
225  00 
229  00 
239  00 


SWIFT  £ 

ULTRALITE  7/8/10X42  199  00 

AUDUBON  8 5X44  279  00 


OPTOLYTH 

ALPIN  8X30BGA 
ALPIN  8X40BGA 
ALPIN  I 0X40BGA 
ALPIN  1 0X508GA 
ALPIN  1 1X50BGA 
TOURING  8X32BGA 
TOURING  7X42BGA 
TOURING  10X40BGA 


£ 

275  00 
298  00 
305.00 
331  00 
340  00 
511  00 
534  00 
534  00 


ROSS 

REGENT  8X428 
KENSINGTON  10X428 


£ 

169  95 
179  95 


SWAROVSKI 

MINI 8X20B 
MINI 10X25B 
SIC  III  7X30 
SIC  1118X30 
SIC  7X42 
SIC  10X42 


£ 

265  00 
289  00 
469  00 
499  00 
S99  00 
6S9  00 


7WCQ 


exca 


Nikon  Velbon  E 


rrrm 


ftBUSHflEll  SWIFT  SLIK  OPTOLYTH  SWAROVSKI 

I BAUSCH 

A I OMR 


CULL  MANN  QjpUQrQD  ZEISS 

TTTTTnTT: 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A SELECTION  FROM  OUR  FULL  RANGE  OF  TELESCOPE 
AND  TRIPOD  OUTFITS: 


SWIFT  VIEWMASTER  45/OPTICRON  PICCOLO  60MM  SCOPE  FITTED 
WITH  20X  EYEPIECE  AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD  £1  99.00 


OPTICRON  CLASSIC  IF75  75MM  SCOPE  IN  STRAIGHT  OR  ANGLED  EYEPIECE 
VERSIONS  WITH  27XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD  £245.00 


KOWA  TS  61  1 /61  2 LIGHTWEIGHT  60MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  WEATHER 
PROTECTION  AND  OFFERED  WITH  20XWA  TS  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 
I ADD  f 300  FOR  PROMINAR  ID  VFRSION)  £379.00 

KOWA  TSN  1 /TSN  2 BEST  SELLING  77MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  All  ROUND 

PERFORMANCE  OFFERED  WITH  30XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEA0  TRIPOD 

(ADD  [350  FOR  PROMIHAR  FD  VFRSION ) £499.00 


OPTOLYTH  TBG/TBS  80  GERMAN  OPTICS  ALLIED  TO  30XWW  WIDE  ANGLE 
EYEPIECE  DESIGN  ENSURES  TOP  QUALITY  PERFORMANCE  SUPPLIED  WITH  VELBON 
0 600  TRIPOD  (ADD  f?5 0 FOR  HD  FlUORITf  VFRSION ) £629.00 

NIKON  ED78/ED78A  SUPERB  NIKON  ED  OPTICAL  PERFORMANCE  WITH 

38XWA  EYFPIECf,  VELBON  0 600  TRIPOD  AND  WEATHERPROOF  STAY  ON  CASf  £1  100.00 

mmmmm  FREE  TRIPOD  WITH  ALL  NEW  'SCOPES  mmbb 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


SLIK  MASTER  D?  TRIPOD  £109.00  HID!  CLAMPS  ftOM  £42  00 

MANfROTTO  290  4 128  RC  H1A0  Cl  L 5.00  CAR  WINDOW  MOUNTS  AT  £30.00 

VELBON  TRIPODS  FROM  C49.9S  QUICK  R1L1 ASE  STSTI MS  A1  £14.95 

CULLMAN  IIRDING  TRIPODS  t«0M  £»9. 00  TRIPOD  STRAPS  FROM  r>  00 


IN  FOCUS  STAY-ON  CASES  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  FIT  All  'SCOPES  FROM  £42.00 


BOOKS 

Al  oil  our  shops  we  carry  o good 
range  of  field  and  identification  guides 
as  well  os  a full  selection  of  trip  reports 

REPAIRS 

Full  service  and  repair  facilities 
in  our  own  workshops  All  work 
comes  our  six  month  warranty 

MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 

Please  remember  to  odd  £2  00  towards  the  cost  of  insured  Trakbak  postage 
ond  packing  whether  paying  by  cheque, Visa  Access  or  Mostercord  ond  goods 
will  be  despatched  with  full  1 4 days  approval  on  recotpt  of  your  remittance 

SECOND  HAND  ITEMS 

All  instruments  offered  with  six 
month  warranty  As  slock  turnover 
is  high  phone  for  latest  details 

PARTEXCHANGES  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  ALL  LISTINGS  CORRECT  AT  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PRESS.  E&OE.  PHONE  FOR  LATEST  PRICES 

(D4< 
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British  Birds 

Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘ The  Zoologist’,  established  1843 


THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM 

• 16  JAN  1995 

PRESENTED 
TRING  LIBRARY 


7he 


In  memory  of 


1843-1916 

W.  R.  P.  Bourne 

Apparently,  British  Birds  is  now  usually  considered  to  have  been  founded  by 
H.  F.  Witherby  and  others  in  1907,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
forgotten  that  it  incorporates  another  distinguished  journal  which  would  otherwise 
recently  have  been  celebrating  its  150th  anniversary.  Since  it  was  in  fact  the  first 
publication  to  promote  popular  ornithology,  and  its  career  provides  many 
instructive  lessons,  it  may  be  useful  to  reconsider  it. 

British  scientific  journals  have  a history  of  diversification.  Biology  already 
occupied  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  started  in  1665  by  a gentlemen’s 
club  in  London  devoted  to  the  study  of  sciences  which  happened  to  include  King 
Charles  II,  and  which  therefore  became  known  as  the  Royal  Society,  whereas 
other  nations  have  National  Academies  of  Science  (it  is  an  interesting  reflection 
that  if  his  father  had  been  a bit  more  sociable  this  society  might  have  been  devoted 
to  the  arts  instead).  In  due  course,  people  such  as  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  and  Dr 
Edward  Jenner  (who  also  introduced  vaccination)  began  to  publish  observations 
on  bird  migration  there  (which  would  not  happen  today). 

Biology  first  acquired  its  own  scientific  journals  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  to  perpetuate  the  mainly  botanical  work  of  the 
Swede  Carl  von  Linne  (or  Carolus  Linnaeus),  who  unfortunately  had  no 
binoculars  with  which  to  watch  birds,  in  1791,  and  the  complementary  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  1830.  By  now,  the  study  of  natural  history 
had  become  one  of  the  main  relaxations  of  the  increasingly  leisured  landed  gentry 
and  their  innumerable  younger  brothers  in  the  armed  forces,  the  church,  the 
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In  memory  of  ‘The  Zoologist’ 


professions,  trade,  and  the  colonial  services.  When  natural  history  articles  often 
proved  successful  in  more  general  publications,  many  attempts  were  then  made 
to  start  popular  natural  history  journals  during  the  long  period  of  peace,  improved 
education,  and  disorderly  literary  activity  that  broke  out  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

Most  of  these  publications  appeared  only  erratically  and  soon  faded  away  or 
were  combined,  so  that  they  are  now  hard  to  trace  and  disentangle,  but  one  editor 
of  genius  emerged.  According  to  his  long  obituary  by  Halting  in  The  Zoologist  for 
1876,  Edward  Newman  was  born  of  a family  of  Quaker  naturalists  at  Hampstead 
in  1801,  and  was  reared  on  a diet  of  Gilbert  White,  Thomas  Bewick,  and 
Bingley’s  Quadrupeds.  His  father  took  up  the  wool  trade  in  Godaiming,  hoping  to 
provide  him  with  an  occupation,  but  he  neglected  it  for  rural  pursuits  with  friends, 
writing  up  their  activities  before  breakfast  under  the  pseudonym  of  ’Rusticus’.  In 
1826,  the  wool  trade  was  exchanged  for  the  rope  trade  in  urban  Deptford  in  the 
hope  that,  if  young  Edward  were  given  enough  rope,  he  might  take  more  interest 
in  it.  Instead,  he  helped  found  our  oldest  entomological  society,  die 
Entomologists’  Club,  and  in  1832  started  The  Entomological  Magazine  for  them. 

His  activities  also  included  walking  tours  of  Wales,  Scodand  and  Ireland.  In 
1837,  he  finally  abandoned  rope  for  writing  and  printing  books  on  science.  In 
1 840,  The  Entomological  Magazine  was  replaced  by  The  Entomologist , in  1841  he 
started  The  Phytologist , and  in  1 843  enlarged  The  Entomologist  and  renamed  it  The 
Zoologist , which  then  lasted  73  years.  The  preface  to  die  first  volume,  which  might 
also  be  regarded  as  die  Founding  Charter  of  British  Birds , starts: 

‘The  attempt  to  combine  scientific  truths  with  readable  English,  has  been  considered  by  my 
friends  as  one  of  surpassing  rashness;  and  many  have  been  the  kind  and  pressing  solicitations  I 
have  received  to  desist  from  labour  so  hopeless — many  the  supplications  to  introduce  a few  Latin 
descriptions,  just  to  give  the  work  a scientific  character.  In  reply  to  my  friends,  I would  beg  to 
instance  While’s  Selbome  . . . written  in  pure,  plain,  intelligible  English...  White  is  now  no  more, 
but  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  others:-  a multitude  of  observers  have  risen  in  the  same  field,  and, 
what  is  more  to  my  purpose,  have  become  contributors  to  the  pages  of  The  Zoologist.  Nature 
herself  is  exhaustless:  our  field  of  observation  is  wider,  a thousand-fold,  than  White  ever  enjoyed; 
our  capacity'  for  observation  is  certainly  no  less.  These  are  the  grounds  I have  for  hoping  The 
Zoologist  will  succeed  . . . 

‘I  wish  that  every'  district  should  have  a chronicler  of  its  Natural  History,  and  that  The  Zoologist 
should  be  the  receptacle  for  all.  My  part  in  connection  with  The  Zoologist  is  widely  different  from 
that  of  editors  in  general.  I am  no  intellectual  giant,  through  the  ordeal  of  whose  searching 
criticism  each  contribution  must  pass  before  its  publication.  Everyone  who  subscribes  a single 
fact  is  welcome — nay,  more  than  that — has  a direct  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a contributor.  My 
only  duties  are,  first,  to  give  the  facts  something  like  arrangement — to  associate,  as  much  as 
possible,  those  which  relate  to  one  group  or  one  class  of  animals,  and  to  print  every 
communication  relating  to  that  group  before  I proceed  to  another;  and,  secondly , to  defray  the 
charges  incidental  to  publication:  and  since  every  item  of  expenditure  is  conducted  with  a view 
to  strict  economy,  the  proceeds  from  a very  moderate  sale  would  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  me.’ 

These  are  fine  sentiments  that  one  wishes  more  editors  would  conform  to, 
though  there  is  room  for  doubt  about  his  declaration  that  he  was  no  intellectual 
giant  and  would  refrain  from  heavy  editing.  He  seems  to  have  processed  his 
material  remarkably  rapidly,  most  contributions  appearing  in  die  next  issue  (a 
model  diat  one  wishes  some  other  editors  would  follow!).  By  Victorian  standards, 
he  produced  a tight,  clear  text  in  an  idiosyncratic  publication,  printed  in  small, 
crowded  type  approaching  die  edges  of  thin  pages  numbered  consecutively 
throughout  the  first  two  series,  which  he  edited  himself  during  1843-65  (9,848 
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pages)  and  1866-76  (5,180  pages),  and  bound  economically,  the  equivalent  of 
desk- top  publishing  of  that  day,  though  he  did  not  include  the  advertisements 
already  rife  elsewhere.  Subsequendy,  J.  E.  Halting  (series  3,  1877-96)  and  W.  L. 
Distant  followed  by  Frank  Finn  (series  4,  1897-1916)  produced  a progressively 
more  conventional  journal. 

The  Zoologist  contained  long  serialised  articles  sometimes  reprinted  from  other 
publications  (and  it  is  now  often  the  most  convenient  source  to  find  these);  a host 
of  short  notes;  occasional  annual  prefaces  commenting  on  current  events;  and  a 
few  book  reviews,  covering  the  entire  Animal  Kingdom  throughout  the  world 
until  The  Entomologist  was  separated  again,  in  1864.  Initially,  half  the  space  was 
devoted  to  birds,  rising  to  two-thirds  later,  whereas  its  competitors  contained  less 
about  birds  until  the  appearance  of  The  Ibis  in  1859  (which  was  welcomed,  and 
its  contents  often  reprinted  or  quoted),  so  that  The  Zoologist  (and  its  successor, 
British  Birds ) must  be  considered  our  senior  ornithological  publication.  There 
were  many  systematic  lists,  including  the  first  regular  local  bird  reports  mostly 
from  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that  The  Zoologist  often  provides  a better  record  of 
current  events  and  attitudes  than  do  more  pretentious  publications.  By  1857, 
Newman  could  say  in  his  annual  preface  that  he  was  now  able  to  publish  only 
half  the  material  sent  to  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarise  briefly  the  contents  of  such  a comprehensive  journal 
which  eventually  filled  a whole  bookcase,  but  a few  examples  may  show  their 
nature.  In  1857,  Newman  also  apologised  abjectly  for  including  an  ‘offensive’ 
article  by  one  Dr  Knox,  rightly  comparing  British  anatomists  unfavourably  with 
French  ones,  since  ‘with  polemics  and  politics  The  Zoologist  can  have  nothing  to 
do’.  He  then  mentions  an  essay  of  his  own  on  the  ‘Employment  of  Physiological 
Characters  in  the  Classification  of  Animals’,  and  ends  by  denouncing  museums 
for  their  lifeless  exhibits.  There  is  then  silence  until,  in  1873,  he  complained  that, 
while  he  had  lost  a few  subscribers  from  the  revival  of  The  Entomologist , there  was 
regrettably  also  another  reason,  because: 

‘It  cannot  and  need  not  be  concealed  that  the  circulation  of  The  Zoologist  has  also  been 
diminished  by  its  opposition  to  the  seductive  and  popular  hypothesis  of  Evolution  so  ably  and 
unceasingly  advocated  by  Mr  Darwin  and  his  followers  ...  in  all  ages  of  the  world  persecution 
has  been  the  weapon  of  error,  and  has  always  failed  to  accomplish  its  objective,  the  suppression 
of  truth.' 

This  is  rather  a change  from  the  famous  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Oxford  in  1860  where  Bishop  ‘Soapy  Sam’ 
Wilberforce  wished  to  know  whether  the  evolutionists  were  descended  from 
monkeys  on  their  father’s  or  their  mother’s  side!  Once  the  ageing  Newman,  who 
died  in  harness,  had  been  replaced  by  Halting,  the  journal  appears  in  a different 
light,  publishing  an  exposition  of  the  trinomial  nomenclature  by  the  great  J.  A. 
Allen  as  early  as  1883,  and  still  allowing  Ruskin  Butterfield  to  defend  this  lost 
cause,  anathema  to  a past  British  Establishment,  as  late  as  1906.  It  is  therefore 
rather  unfair  that,  after  it  had  pioneered  the  publication  of  the  Hastings  Records, 
it  lost  the  later  ones  to  a new  rival  with  more  ornithological  expertise,  British  Birds. 
Sadly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  amalgamation  with  this  journal  in  1916,  attributed 
to  a ‘shortage  of  subscribers’,  may  also  be  associated  with  the  way  in  which  many 
of  its  contributors,  formerly  very  active  in  such  places  as  the  Crimea,  had  now 
started  submitting  notes  from  Flanders  and  the  Dardanelles. 
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In  memory  of  'The  Zoologist’ 


There  are  a number  of  morals  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  The  Zoologist. 
In  the  first  place,  a great  journal  is  initially  created  by  its  editor,  preferably  a good 
writer  with  a broad  knowledge  of  his  subject,  ready  to  take  endless  pains,  but  also 
prepared  to  allow  authors  free  expression,  instead  of  trying  to  impose  a rigid 
orthodoxy  over  even  trivial  matters.  The  Zoologist  appears  to  have  been  created 
by  Edward  Newman,  who  gave  it  enough  momentum  to  sustain  it  for  several 
decades.  When  it  relapsed  into  orthodoxy,  it  eventually  went  to  the  wall  because, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  maxim  about  the  Gatling  gun,  British  Birds  had  got  a 
progressive  editor,  Harry  Witherby,  and  it  had  not. 

Secondly,  a great  author  or  editor  needs  adequate  support.  Primarily  this  means 
a circle  of  like-minded  friends.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  Edward  Newman 
and  Harry  Witherby  were  primarily  publishers,  which  must  have  given  them  a 
freedom  of  action  unknown  to  those  answerable  to  a horde  of  conventionally 
minded  referees,  editorial  boards,  directors,  and  councils  and  societies. 

Thirdly,  while  it  is  nice  to  occupy  an  independent  position  allowing  lots  of 
freedom  of  action  while  times  are  good  and  one  is  a pioneer,  when  times  become 
hard  and  the  competition  starts  to  increase  it  is  not  so  nice. 

Fourthly,  while  a benevolent  autocracy  may  often  be  a very  good  sort  of 
government,  keeping  people  in  comfort  while  sparing  them  from  any  painful 
necessity  for  thought,  it  has  one  drawback:  it  is  not  easily  susceptible  to  reform  if 
the  quality  of  management  declines  or  it  decides  that  it  does  not  want  to  know 
about  evolution.  At  this  point,  democratic  government  tends  to  come  into  its  own, 
and  enables  the  rank  and  file  to  impose  changes  without  die  necessity  for 
revolution  or  replacement.  Thus,  for  example,  if  The  Zoologist  had  belonged  to  a 
society,  it  might  have  had  more  chance  of  surviving  competition  from  British 
Birds  instead  of  being  forced  out  of  business  during  a war. 

It  is  arguable  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  most  important  component  in  The 
Zoologist , the  ornithology,  has  been  preserved  and  developed  by  British  Birds , 
which  on  taking  it  over  also  decided  to  expand  its  own  interests  to  cover  die  whole 
Western  Palearcdc,  it  was  still  a serious  blow  to  the  study  of  natural  history  in  the 
former  Briush  Empire,  removing  the  most  important  popular  publication 
promoting  an  interest  in  all  zoology  throughout  the  world.  This  has  helped 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  amateur  observers  on  one  conspicuous  minor 
group  of  animals  of  limited  practical  importance  in  a resuicted  area,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  overwhelming  support  built  up  by  the  RSPB  has  incidentally 
diverted  the  attention  of  most  voluntary  conservationists  in  Britain  away  from  a 
long  list  of  other  more  vulnerable  but  less  obtrusive  animals  and  plants,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  a sustained  decline. 

The  final  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  history  of  The  Zoologist , therefore,  is 
surely  that,  while  originality  and  independence  may  be  very  fine  tilings,  when  tiiey 
start  to  serve  important  public  functions,  it  is  wise  to  organise  more  formal 
support,  lest  tiiey  be  lost  through  decadence  or  by  default.  If  we  wish  to  continue 
to  enjoy  such  publications  as  British  Birds , steps  need  to  be  taken  to  maintain  and 
defend  them. 


Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne,  Department  of  Zoology,  Aberdeen  University,  Tilly  drone  Avenue, 
Aberdeen  AB9  2TN,  Scotland 


Status  of  Y ellow-legged  Gull  at 
Dungeness,  Kent 


David  Walker 

Melville  (1991)  reported  a dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  sightings  of 
yellow-legged  Herring  Gulls  Lams  argentatus  in  Britain  and  presented  data  for 
these  gulls  from  Essex  for  1972-74.  With  the  recent  decision  by  British  Birds  to 
afford  these  gulls  specific  status,  as  Yellow-legged  Gull  Laras  cachinnans  (Anon. 
1993),  it  seems  a good  time  to  put  in  print  their  pattern  of  occurrence  at 
Dungeness,  Kent. 

Records  have  been  kept  on  a more  or  less  daily  basis  of  all  birds  seen  in  the 
‘recording  area’  since  the  establishment  of  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory  in  1952. 
All  records  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  have  been  extracted  from  the  daily  logs  since 
the  first  record  in  1973  and  grouped  into  standard  five-day  (with  correction  for 
six-day)  periods.  Most  sightings  refer  to  individuals  amongst  a mixed  flock  of 
gulls  which  gathers  on  a steeply  shelving  shingle  beach  close  to  the  cooling-water 
outflows  from  the  Dungeness  A and  B nuclear  power  stations.  My  own 
observations  refer  to  the  period  April  1989  to  December  1992. 

The  first  record  of  a Yellow-legged  Gull  was  on  22nd  August  1973.  Occasional 
individuals  were  then  seen  in  the  years  up  to  1 982,  with  a highest  total  of  1 4 bird- 
days  in  1974.  Since  1982,  the  number  of  bird-days  per  year  has  increased  almost 
annually  to  a peak  of  651  bird-days  in  1990  (fig.  1).  By  the  end  of  1992,  there 
had  been  a total  of  1,925  bird-days. 

There  is  a distinct  peak  in  records  during  10th-29th  July  (fig.  2).  The  highest 
day-count  in  this  period  was  36  on  27th  July  1990.  Yellow-legged  individuals  can 
arrive  in  distinct  waves,  as  in  1991,  when  numbers  increased  from  none  to  14 
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Yellow-legged  Gulls  at  Dungeness 


Fig.  1.  Annual  bird-day  totals  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  at  Dungeness,  Kent, 
1971-93. 
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Fig.  2.  Bird-day  totals  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  at  Dungeness,  Kent,  1971- 
92,  within  five-day  periods  starting  on  1st  January.  Note  peak  during  10th-29th  July. 


over  7th-8th  July,  from  12  to  20  over  13th- 14th  July  and  from  none  to  27  over 
12th- 13th  August. 

During  1973-84,  all  the  records  were  restricted  to  the  period  8th  August  to 
26th  November.  Since  1985,  however,  there  has  been  an  increasingly  widening 
season,  with  records  in  1990  between  22nd  June  and  12th  November,  and  the 
first  January  records.  In  1991,  records  occurred  between  25th  April  and  11th 
December,  those  in  December  being  the  first  for  that  month.  (See  fig.  3.) 

Nearly  all  the  records  were  of  adults,  with  a smaller  number  of  third- winters, 
the  occasional  second-winter  and,  on  26th  July  1990  and  12th  August  1992,  first- 
winters  considered  to  be  of  this  species.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  positively 
identifying  immatures,  however,  it  is  possible  that  those  other  than  the  most 
extreme  individuals  could  be  overlooked. 
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Fig.  3.  Bird-day  totals  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  at  Dungeness,  Kent,  within 
five-day  periods  starting  on  1st  January,  before  and  from  1986.  Note  recent  peak  during 
10th-29th  July. 

There  were  no  accepted  records  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  in  Britain  prior  to  1971 
(BOU  1971)  and  a number  of  published  records  of  individuals  with  yellow  legs 
(referred  to  ‘L.  a.  omissus ’)  had  by  then  been  discarded.  It  is  clear  from  the 
records  presented  here  that  the  Yellow-legged  Gull  has  increased  considerably  in 
numbers  at  Dungeness  since  the  first  sighting  in  1973.  The  dates  of  the  first 
sightings  are  similar  to  those  noted  in  Essex  (Melville  1991)  and,  for  example,  the 
English  West  Midlands  (Harrison  et  al.  1982).  Melville  also  suggested  that  birds 
were  almost  certainly  overlooked  prior  to  1973,  but  the  Dungeness  data  suggest 
that  a significant  change  in  status  has  genuinely  occurred  from  around  that  time. 
There  also  appears  to  have  been  a second  period  of  increase,  which  began  in 
1983,  slightly  earlier  than,  but  otherwise  similar  to,  the  increase  noted  along  the 
Inner  Thames  since  1985  (Dennis  1992). 
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Yellow-legged  Gulls  along  the 
River  Thames  in  Essex 

M.  K.  Dennis 

The  improvement  in  water  quality  of  the  River  Thames  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  diversity  and  numbers  of  gulls  Lams , waders  and  wildfowl  using  tire  river  in 
recent  years  (Dennis  1992).  This,  coupled  with  the  creation  of  several  large  rubbish- 
tips  in  Thames-side  Essex  and  Kent,  has  encouraged  large  numbers  of  gulls  into 
the  area,  particularly  in  autumn  and  winter.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  many  gulls 
have  also  been  present  throughout  die  summer,  widi  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  L.  cachinnans  since  the  mid  1970s.  The  present 
paper  documents  this  increase  along  die  Thames  and  examines  the  behaviour  and 
movements  of  diis  now-regular  late-summer  visitor  to  southeast  England.  For 
convenience,  the  outer  Thames  estuary  as  defined  here  includes  all  Essex  sites  east 
of  Mucking  Flats,  while  the  inner  Thames  includes  those  to  the  west. 

Pre- 1980s 

The  first  indication  that  Yellow-legged  Gulls  were  becoming  more  regular  visitors 
to  Essex  came  in  the  early  1970s,  mainly  as  a result  of  improved  observer  coverage 
(Melville  1991).  Regular  monitoring  of  gull  populations  in  the  outer  Thames 
estuary  in  Essex  revealed  up  to  12  Yellow-legged  Gulls  in  August  and  September 
1973  and  1974;  these  usually  arrived  in  early  July  and  remained  to  mid  October, 
a few  staying  into  the  winter  (Melville  1991).  Very  few  were  seen  elsewhere  along 
the  river  at  that  time,  and  none  at  any  of  the  well-watched  sites  along  die  inner 
Thames.  The  few  London-area  records  in  die  early  to  mid  1970s  were  considered 
to  involve  probable  hybrid  Herring  L.  argentatus  X Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L. 
fuscus,  although  recent  research  has  shown  such  mixed  pairings  to  be  very  rare 
(Yesou  1991).  Detailed  counts  were  lacking  in  the  late  1970s,  but  small  numbers 
continued  to  be  reported  in  most  years  until  the  end  of  die  decade  (Cox  1984), 
mainly  associated  with  increased  numbers  of  larger  gulls  visiting  big  rubbish-tips 
that  had  been  established  in  soutii  Essex  in  die  late  1960s. 
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Signs  of  an  upsurge  became  apparent  in  the  early  1980s,  with  an  increase  in 
sightings  from  the  mner  Thames.  This  spread  to  such  sites  as  the  West  Thurrock 
power-station  outfall  was  possibly  linked  to  the  marked  increase  in  terns  Sterna 
and  gulls  visiting  these  outfalls  from  Tilbury  to  Littlebrook  in  the  summer 
(Dennis  1992).  Numbers  remained  small,  however,  and,  although  there  were 
scattered  winter  and  early-spring  reports,  most  records  were  from  the  typical 
summer  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1986,  there  was  a marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Yellow- 
legged Gulls  visiting  the  inner  Thames.  Up  to  60  frequented  the  large  rubbish- 
tip  at  Stone,  Essex,  with  smaller  numbers  (usually  at  low  tide)  using  the  wide 
expanse  of  foreshore  mud  at  Mucking/East  Tilbury  and  West  Thurrock.  During 
the  next  three  summers,  the  flock  at  Stone  continued  to  grow,  peaking  at  135  in 
1989,  while  up  to  100  were  present  at  Mucking,  with  smaller  numbers  on  the  tips 
at  Rainham  Marsh  and  East  Tilbury.  An  inner-Thames  population  exceeding  150 
adults  was  present  in  the  summer  of  1989  (fig.  1).  As  only  the  adults  were 
counted  at  that  time,  the  true  population  was  probably  much  greater.  The  gulls 
tended  to  feed  on  the  rubbish-tips  and  roosted  on  the  Thames  foreshore  or  on 
exposed  dry  wasteland  nearby. 
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Fig.  1.  Annual  numbers  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Larus  cachinnans  on  the  inner  Thames  in 
Essex,  1978-92. 

In  1990,  when  tipping  at  Stone  ceased.  Yellow-legged  Gull  numbers  were 
much  lower  along  the  inner  Thames  except  at  Mucking,  where  they  were  able  to 
utilise  the  tips  in  the  East  Tilbury  area  and  to  roost  on  the  Mucking  foreshore. 

In  1991,  the  distribution  shifted  to  Rainham  Marsh,  where  a large  tip  had  been 
established  on  former  silt-lagoons  in  the  late  1980s.  There  was  a slow  build-up 
during  July  and  early  August,  reaching  a peak  of  about  220  by  the  end  of  August 
(fig.  2).  This  was  by  far  the  largest  total  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  recorded  any- 
where in  Essex  or  London.  About  75%  were  adults,  immatures  tending  to  arrive 
in  August  (see  below),  but  a flock  of  220  adults  was  present  along  the  Mucking 
foreshore  in  late  August,  again  the  largest  recorded  there  (fig.  3),  and,  as  only 
adults  were  counted,  the  true  figure  could  have  been  nearly  300.  Allowing  for 
possible  duplication  between  the  Rainham  and  Mucking  figures,  the  inner- 
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Yellow-legged  Gulls  in  Essex 


Fig.  2.  Timing  of  autumn  occurrences  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans 
(histogram)  and  Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  (graph)  at  Rainham  Marsh,  Essex, 
in  1991.  Note  peaks  of  former  in  the  last  week  of  August  and  of  the  latter  in  early  to 
mid  October. 
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Fig.  3.  Annual  numbers  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  at  Mucking,  Essex,  1982-92. 

Thames  population  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  probably  exceeded  400  individuals  in 
1991  (fig.  1).  Very  few  were  present  elsewhere  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  estuary, 
but  these  included  five  immatures  trapped  at  Pitsea  in  late  July  out  of  a total  of 
at  least  eight  present  (since  very  few  were  reported  subsequently,  they  were 
probably  moving  upriver  to  join  the  increasing  flocks  at  Rainham  and  Mucking). 
Small  numbers  continued  to  be  reported  along  the  inner  Thames  throughout  the 
autumn  and  early  winter;  some  moved  inland  in  Essex,  to  tips  in  the  Aveley  area 
and  to  Hanningfield  and  Lea  Valley  reservoirs,  while  others  wandered  north  along 
the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Colne. 


Distribution  during  the  year 

In  1991,  regular  weekly  counts  were  made  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  at  Rainham, 
so  as  to  establish  the  pattern  of  occurrence  during  the  year  (table  1 & fig.  2). 
Occasional  individuals  were  recorded  during  the  first  six  months  (particularly  in 
winter),  but  it  was  not  until  mid  June  that  the  first  returning  adults  were  present. 
A slow  increase  took  place  during  July,  with  at  least  20  adults  by  the  end  of  the 
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Table  1 . Counts  of  \ ellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  at  three  sites  along  the  Essex 
shore  of  the  inner  River  Thames,  1991.  - = no  count. 

West 

Date Rainham Thurrock Mucking 


8th  June 

0 

0 

2 

15th  June 

0 

0 

1 

22nd  June 

3 

4 

20 

29th  June 

2 

2 

4 

6th  July 

9 

2 

43 

13th  July 

12 

2 



20th  July 

20 

5- 

_ 

27th  July 

18 

5 

220 

5th  August 

17 

11 

220 

10th  August 

40 

17 

220 

17th  August 

95 

12 

— 

24th  August 

220 

23 

— 

7th  September 

125 

3 

50 

15th  September 

55 

4 

— 

21st  September 

35 

2 

— 

28th  September 

25 

7 

- 

5th  October 

15 

2 

— 

12th  October 

8 

3 

1 

19th  October 

6 

1 

1 

26th  October 

2 

5 

1 

3rd  November 

2 

5 

1 

10th  November 

1 

5 

1 

month,  the  rate  of  increase  gathering  pace  from  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
August,  augmented  by  the  first  sub-adults  and  juveniles,  to  reach  a peak  of  at  least 
220  at  the  end  of  the  month.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  September,  the  flock 
size  had  fallen  by  about  half,  as  first  the  immatures  and  then  the  adults  began  to 
disperse.  A gradual  decline  followed  throughout  September  and  October,  with 
just  a few  remaining  in  the  heart  of  the  tip  until  the  end  of  the  year.  This  pattern 
was  repeated  at  Mucking  in  1991,  but  with  a slightly  earlier  peak  (mid  August) 
and  an  earlier  dispersal  (September).  At  West  Thurrock,  the  peak  was  also  in  the 
last  week  of  August,  but  a few  (probably  dispersing  from  Rainham  or  Mucking) 
remained  well  into  November. 

As  the  Rainham  gulls  dispersed,  small  numbers  appeared  inland,  where  a few 
remained  well  into  winter.  Yellow-legged  Gulls  also  moved  upriver  as  far  as  Barn 
Elms  and  Staines  reservoirs. 

The  same  pattern  was  repeated  in  1992  at  Rainham,  with  up  to  200  present 
during  the  second  half  of  August;  the  largest  flock  was  made  up  of  80%  adults, 
immatures  generally  arriving  during  the  first  half  of  August.  In  contrast  to  1991, 
a large  flock  of  105  used  the  foreshore  at  Swanscombe,  Kent,  for  roosting,  usually 
when  the  Rainham  tip  was  not  in  operation.  At  Mucking,  a peak  of  200  was 
recorded  in  August  and,  while  there  was  probably  some  interchange  with  West 
Thurrock  (fig.  4)  and  Rainham,  the  total  inner-Thames  population  in  1992  was 
of  over  350  individuals.  There  was  also  a wider  autumn  dispersal,  with  some 
recorded  along  the  Thames  into  London  and  up  the  Lea  Valley  to  Nazeing.  Up 
to  seven  at  Barn  Elms  and  four  at  Nazeing  Gravel-pit  were  apparently  wintering: 
unprecedented  numbers  for  London  at  this  season.  Small  numbers  were  also 
recorded  along  the  southeast  Essex  coast. 
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Fig.  4.  Combined  numbers  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  at  Rainham  (black) 
and  West  Thurrock  (white),  Essex,  in  1991.  Note  peak  in  last  week  of  August. 


In  1994,  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  for  adult  Yellow-legged  Gulls  to 
occur  inland  in  southwest  Essex.  These  individuals  associated  mainly  with  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  at  inland  rubbish-tips  and  on  arable  fields. 

Most  records  and  counts  have  involved  adults,  suggesting  that  adult  Yellow- 
legged Gulls  along  the  Thames  move  into  the  area  from  mid  June  onwards; 
numbers  build  at  favoured  feeding  sites  and  reach  a peak  in  mid  August,  with  a 
gradual  dispersal  in  September.  Immatures  do  not  appear  until  the  second  half  of 
July,  and  reach  a peak  towards  the  end  of  August;  most  appear  to  move  out  of 
the  area  during  the  latter  half  of  September,  with  very  few  present  in  autumn. 

The  1991  counts  at  Rainham  also  revealed  a scarcity  of  Herring  Gulls  during 
the  summer  (fig.  2).  Very  few  were  seen  during  late  August  and  early  September, 
after  which  numbers  began  to  increase.  The  main  influx  occurred  in  early 
October,  with  a fairly  constant  population  thereafter  of  about  100  individuals. 
The  summer  movements  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  along  the  inner  Thames 
show  an  earlier  arrival,  in  early  June,  with  maximum  numbers  from  late  July  to 
early  September.  The  main  arrival  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  therefore  fits  neatly  in 
between  those  of  the  other  two  species. 

Behaviour 

At  Rainham  Marsh,  Yellow-legged  Gulls  form  a compact  flock  in  the  heart  of  the 
rubbish-tip  or  on  the  foreshore,  keeping  well  apart  from  the  other  larger  gulls.  At 
West  Thurrock  and  Mucking,  they  tend  to  keep  apart  from  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls,  forming  distinct  groups  on  the  foreshore  mud.  Adults  and  immatures 
tend  to  form  separate  flocks,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  apparently  loafing 
either  on  the  tip  or  on  the  River  Thames.  The  immature  near-adults,  with  a 
typically  pale  head,  recall  smaller  versions  of  immature  Great  Black-backed  Gulls 
L.  marinus. 

It  is  probably  significant  that  the  areas  with  the  largest  Yellow-legged  Gull 
population  are  those  with  the  large  rubbish-tips  and  expanses  of  low-tide  mud 
along  the  river.  The  ones  at  Rainham  usually  remain  on  the  tip  all  day,  but  when 
disturbed  by  tipping  activities  they  sometimes  move  the  short  distance  on  to  the 
foreshore.  At  West  Thurrock,  they  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  foreshore 
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mud,  moving  to  nearby  wasteground  only  at  high  tide.  The  smaller  numbers 
present  in  autumn  and  winter  also  keep  very  much  to  themselves  within  the  tip 
at  Rainham  and  do  not  really  mix  with  the  other  large  gulls  at  any  season. 

Origin  of  British  individuals 

Recent  studies  in  Belgium  have  given  some  indication  of  the  reasons  for  this 
sudden  increase  in  Yellow-legged  Gulls  in  Britain  and  of  their  origins  (De  Mesel 
1990).  Since  the  early  1980s,  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  Yellow-legged 
Gull  numbers  in  late  summer  along  the  North  Sea  coast  of  Belgium.  During 
1982-86,  about  600  were  ringed,  mainly  in  July-September.  The  ringing 
programme  revealed  that  the  main  influx  occurred  from  late  July  to  mid  August, 
involving  mainly  individuals  of  the  race  michahellis  from  islands  in  the  West 
Mediterranean.  When  all  known  recoveries  of  southern  Yellow-legged  Gulls  in 
northwest  Europe  were  combined,  this  showed  a northward  summer  migration 
through  inland  France  to  the  coasts  of  northwest  Europe.  Colour-ringing  also 
indicated  that  juveniles  were  returning  to  the  same  sites  in  successive  years.  This 
was  presumably  to  capitalise  on  optimum  feeding  and  roosting  sites  in  order  to 
carry  out  moult.  Most  adults  complete  their  moult  by  the  end  of  October,  which 
is  when  most  leave  Belgium  (De  Mesel  1990). 

These  results  fit  in  well  with  the  picture  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  along  the  inner 
Thames,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  arrival  and  dispersal.  It  suggests  that  the 
gulls  move  up  through  France  from  the  Mediterranean  in  June  and  early  July, 
reaching  the  southern  North  Sea  shores  in  mid  July.  While  large  numbers  remain 
in  Belgium  and  France  to  moult,  increasing  numbers  are  now  moving  across  the 
North  Sea  into  the  Thames  estuary,  where  they  have  exploited  suitable  roosting 
and  feeding  sites,  such  as  at  Mucking,  Stone  and  Rainham.  Given  that  the  main 
increase  in  Belgium  took  place  from  the  early  1980s,  it  correlates  well  with  the 
marked  increase  noted  along  the  Thames  from  1986  onwards.  What  remains  a 
mystery  is  the  origin  of  those  on  the  outer  Thames  estuary  in  the  early  1970s, 
well  before  the  recent  increase  along  the  southern  North  Sea  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Belgium. 

The  Yellow-legged  Gull  has,  in  less  than  ten  years,  changed  from  being  a 
scarce  vagrant  to  become  a regular  late-summer  and  scarce  winter  visitor  to  the 
River  Thames  in  Essex.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a rapid  expansion  and  range 
extension  of  the  breeding  area  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France  (Y esou  1991)  and 
a corresponding  increase  along  the  southern  North  Sea  coasts  of  Europe  (De 
Mesel  1990).  Further  expansion  of  Thames-side  gulls  to  rubbish-tips  and 
reservoirs  inland  in  Essex  and  London  is  already  leading  to  increased  numbers  in 
summer  and  winter.  With  small  numbers  remaining  all  year,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  this  species  may  soon  breed  at  one  of  the  suitable  sites 
along  the  lower  Thames  in  Kent  or  Essex. 
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Summary 

Numbers  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachitmans  recorded  along  the  Thames  in  Essex  have 
increased  markedly  since  the  mid  1 980s.  This  increase  is  described,  together  with  the  seasonality 
of  occurrence  and  the  behaviour  of  the  gulls.  Reasons  for  this  species’  change  in  status  in  this 
area,  from  scarce  vagrant  to  regular  late-summer  visitor  and  scarce  winterer,  are  briefly  discussed; 
an  annual  northward  movement  takes  place  in  June-July  from  West  Mediterranean  breeding  sites. 
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Exactly  25  years  ago,  on  1 1th  January  1970,  two  Great  Bustards  Otis  tarda  were  discovered  at 
St  Margaret’s  Bay,  Kent,  and  a third  was  found  on  the  same  day  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland. 

In  the  January  1970  issue  of  British  Birds,  it  was  noted:  'In  future,  British  Birds  is  envisaged 
as  a monthly  publication  for  all  who  take  a serious  and  continuing  interest  in  the  field  study  of 
birds  in  Britain  and  the  western  Palearctic,  bearing  in  mind  that  most  will  have  had  no  training 
in  the  sciences  involved.'  It  was  also  reported  that:  'Work  has  now  begun  on  The  Birds  of  the 
Western  Palearctic  with  a full-time  chief  editor,  Stanley  Cramp  . . .’.  The  Editorial  Board 
continued,  with  a statement  that  is  still  not  out  of  place  today:  'We  are  keenly  aware  of  all  our 
shortcomings,  which  we  are  striving  to  make  good,  but  we  ask  our  readers  and  indeed  all  British 
field  ornithologists  to  realise  that  the  strength  and  success  and  standards  of  British  Birds  must 
reflect  and  depend  upon  the  degree  of  support  which  it  is  given  through  thick  and  thin,  since  it 
is  no  mere  magazine  but  a proven  vital  agent  in  maintaining  the  health  and  progress  of  British 
ornithology.’  (Brit.  Birds  63:  1,  4,  5) 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  1 945,  ‘the  cold  spell  in  January  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Snowy 
Owls  [Nyclca  scandiaca ] in  several  widely  scattered  localities  in  England’,  including  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Somerset,  Yorkshire  and  perhaps  Hertfordshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  in  mainland  Scotland, 
in  Morayshire  (Brit.  Birds  38:  374-376). 
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Iceland  Gulls  from  the  ‘Braer’ 
disaster,  Shetland  1993 

D.  N.  Weir,  R.  Y.  McGowan,  A.  C.  Kitchener, 

S.  McOrist,  B.  Zonfrillo  and  M.  Heubeck 

Iceland  Gulls  Larus  glaucoides  are  uncommon  winter  visitors  to  Britain  and 
Ireland,  most  regularly  to  Shetland  (Lack  1986).  The  conventional  view  is  that 
occurrences  are  of  Iceland  Gulls  of  the  race  glaucoides  from  Greenland  (Cramp 
& Simmons  1983).  Recently,  a few  individuals  of  the  Canadian  race  kumlieni  have 
been  recorded,  including  two  specimens  in  1993,  and  some  sightings  have 
popularly  been  attributed  to  ‘Thayer’s  Gull’  L.  g.  thayeri  (Millington  1993).  Two 
‘invasions’  in  the  northwestern  Palearctic  were  studied,  from  145  specimens  shot 
in  southwest  Iceland  in  1966  and  from  38  in  the  Faroe  Islands  in  1983.  In  both 
cases,  the  commonest  birds  were  kumlieni  adults  with  very  pale  wing-tips,  more 
or  less  indistinguishable  from  glaucoides  in  the  field  (Ingolfsson  1967;  Fjeldsa  & 
Jensen  1985;  J.-K.  Jensen  in  litt.;  A.  Petersen  in  lilt.). 

An  invasion  of  Iceland  Gulls  in  Shetland  in  January  1993  coincided  with  the 
wreck  of  the  oil-tanker  Braer.  About  1,600  dead  seabirds  were  found  in  or  near 
Shetland  during  the  following  five  weeks,  including  16  Iceland  Gulls,  which 
represents  the  third-largest  discrete  Palearctic  sample.  We  examined  and  give  full 
details  of  15  of  these,  and  make  comparisons  with  other  gull  casualties  of  the 
Braer.  We  include  details  of  another  dead  kumlieni  from  Shetland  in  1994. 
Further  studies  of  Iceland  Gulls  will  be  reported  elsewhere  (Weir  et  al.  in  prep.). 

Methods 

There  were  1 6 Iceland  Gulls  among  the  frozen  carcasses  of  some  1 ,400  seabirds 
sent  to  the  Royal  (Dick)  School  of  Veterinary  Science,  Edinburgh  University,  for 
post-mortem  examination.  One  Iceland  Gull  from  Shetland  was  discarded,  but, 
including  two  sent  by  the  bird  observatories  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  and  North 
Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  the  total  sample  examined  was  15,  here  given  as  ‘from 
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Shetland’.  We  reeorded  percentage  oiling  of  plumage,  external  measurements, 
age,  sex,  moult,  weight,  subcutaneous  and  body-cavity  fat  scores,  profiles  of 
pectoral  muscles,  gizzard  and  crop  contents  and  gross  pathology.  Iceland  Gulls 
were  prepared  as  study  skins,  or,  if  too  decayed,  as  skeletons  and  complete  (i.e. 
feathered)  left  wings. 

The  gulls  were  initially  aged  in  winters  (1st  to  3rd  and  4th  or  older),  following 
Cramp  & Simmons  (1983).  First-winter  and  second-winter  plumages,  however, 
are  variable  and  sometimes  hard  to  differentiate  (Dwight  1925).  There  are  no 
published  descriptions  from  skins  of  known-age  birds  ringed  as  nestlings.  We 
attempted  to  age  the  gulls  based  on  the  degree  of  skull  ossification  from  radio- 
graphs, so  that  we  could  compare  these  with  plumages  of  skins,  but  this  was 
unsuccessful.  We  therefore  used  two  criteria  based  on  feather  shapes  and 
measurements  to  distinguish  first-winter  from  second-winter  individuals.  First,  the 
more  rounded  tips  of  tail  feathers  distinguish  first-winter  gulls  from  older 
individuals  (Dwight  1925).  Secondly,  the  wing  formulae  of  suspected  second- 
winter  Iceland  Gulls  differed  consistently  from  those  of  all  other  ages,  giving 
relatively  longer,  narrower  wings  (see  below). 

We  measured  Hat,  straightened  wings  and  culmens  from  the  base  of  the  bill 
sheath.  These  measurements  were  compared  mainly  with  those  of  other  Iceland 
Gull  specimens  from  the  Palearctic,  and  either  were  made  by  us  from  three  British 
collections  or  are  from  Faroese  and  Icelandic  material  measured  in  a similar  way 
(J.-K.  Jensen  in  lilt.;  A.  Petersen  in  lilt.).  Iceland  Gull  wings  dry  and  shrink  after 
specimen  preparation  (e.g.  about  3%  in  seven  months  for  gulls  in  the  Shetland 
material),  which  caused  problems  when  comparing  measurements  made  from 
specimens  ranging  from  fresh  to  more  than  100  years  old.  We  did  not  use  the 
main  published  sets  of  Iceland  Gull  measurements.  From  the  texts,  or  from  re- 
examination of  the  material,  we  found  that  some  individuals  included  under 
nominate  glaucoides  would  be  assigned  by  us  to  kumlieni  (Dwight  1906,  1925; 
Rand  1942;  Cramp  & Simmons  1983).  In  one  published  set,  the  data  were 
insufficient  for  statistical  comparisons  (Godfrey  1986),  and  in  another  they  had 
to  be  treated  as  unreliable  (Smith  1966;  Snell  1989,  1991). 

Adults  (fourth-winter  or  older)  in  Shetland  and  comparative  material  were 
assigned  to  one  of  seven  categories  of  wing-tip  markings,  following  Fjeldsa  & 
Jensen  (1985):  see  fig.  1.  These  span  the  kumlieni-glaucoides  dine,  with  Types  1- 
6 being  treated  as  kumlieni  and  Type  7 as  nominate  glaucoides  (Fjeldsa  & Jensen 
1985).  By  correspondence,  we  and  Icelandic  workers  ensured  that  our 
assignments  were  as  close  as  possible  to  those  of  Fjeldsa  & Jensen. 

Weights  of  Iceland  Gulls  in  the  Shetland  sample  were  approximate,  owing 
partly  to  lack  of  time  to  clean  them.  Most  were  damp  and  sandy,  and  some  had 
thin  films  of  oil  on  the  plumage,  making  them  heavier,  and  all  were  probably 
dehydrated,  which  would  make  them  unusually  light.  The  relative  importance  of 
these  opposite  biases  could  not  be  determined.  Assessments  of  condition  relied 
more  on  gross  pathology,  scores  (0-3)  for  subcutaneous  and  body-cavity  fai 
deposits  and  the  transverse  concavity-convexity  of  the  pectoral  muscles. 

The  crop,  proventriculus  and  gizzard  were  opened  to  record  food  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oil;  presence  of  oil  was  usually  obvious.  In  two  doubtful 
cases,  gizzard  contents  were  analysed  by  gas  chromatography,  but,  because  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  Gullfaks  oil  from  the  Braer , tests  were  inconclusive. 
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Fig.  1 . Colour  patterns  of  the  wing-tips  of  adult  Iceland  Gulls  Laws  glaucoides.  Taken,  by 
permission  of  the  editors  of  Dansk  Om.  Foren.  Tidsskr.,  from  Fjeldsa  & Jensen  (1985),  where 
the  origins  are  listed  for  the  122  specimens  on  which  these  drawings  are  based. 


Results 

Details  of  the  15  individuals  are  given  in  table  1.  Plumage  patterns  and 
morphological  criteria  were  in  agreement  for  presumed  first-winter  and  second- 
winter  individuals,  giving  confidence  in  our  ageing  techniques.  More  than  half  the 
birds  (53%)  were  adult  and  only  one  (7%)  was  first- winter.  None  was  in  moult. 
Eleven  could  be  sexed  from  their  gonads,  indicating  four  males  and  seven 
females.  Measurements  suggested  that  the  whole  sample  contained  five  males  and 
ten  females. 


Table  1.  Details  of  15  dead  Iceland  Gulls  Laws  glaucoides  from  Shetland.  Fair  Isle  and 
North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  January-March  1993. 

Subspecies 

Sex  and  age  (G  = glaucoides,  lengths  in  mm 


(in  winters) 

K = kumlieni) 

Wing 

Tarsus 

Culmen 

Gonys 

$ >4W 

G 

405 

55.4 

44.2 

13.2 

? >4W 

G 

405 

- 

44.2 

14.1 

9 >4W 

G 

398 

50.5 

38.9 

15.2 

? >4W 

7 

395 

- 

40.0 

14.8 

S >4W 

G 

410 

54.6 

45.8 

15.3 

9 >4W 

? 

403 

- 

41.4 

14.7 

9 >4W 

K 

396 

55.0 

44.2 

15.0 

6 >4W 

K 

440 

60.0 

50.0 

15.0 

9 3W 

7 

403 

57.4 

43.8 

14.8 

9 2W 

7 

400 

57.0 

45.6 

13.6 

? 2W 

G 

425 

64.7 

49.7 

15.5 

6 2W 

7 

394 

57.4 

46.1 

15.2 

9 2W 

7 

420 

- 

41.9 

14.1 

6 ?W 

7 

415 

55.6 

45.0 

15.0 

9 1W 

7 

400 

52.8 

42.7 

13.7 

Measurements  of  75  other  specimens  are  given  in  table  2,  of  which  64  (85%) 
are  from  the  Palearctic.  Measurements  in  table  1 are  within  these  ranges.  There 
is  considerable  overlap  between  the  measurements  of  the  adults  of  nominate 
glaucoides  and  kumlieni  (tables  1 & 2).  Earlier  workers  suggested  that  kumlieni 
have  slightly  larger  bills  than  glaucoides  (Dwight  1906,  1925;  Rand  1942).  Some 
of  their  ‘ glaucoides'  were,  on  our  criteria,  kumlieni.  On  summer  specimens  of 
partly  sympatric  kumlieni  and  thayeri,  bill  size  and  wing-tip  melanism  were  not 
correlated  (Snell  1989).  Winter  glaucoides  and  kumlieni  of  unknown  origin  cannot 
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Plate  1.  Wing-tip  markings  of  races  of  Iceland  Gull  Lams  glaucoides.  Top  to  bottom: 

L.  g.  kumlieni  adult,  January  1993,  Orkney  (NMSZ  1994.60) 

L.  g.  glaucoides  adult,  February  1993,  Shedand  (NMSZ  1993.51.3) 

L.  g.  kumlieni  fourth-winter,  January  1993,  Shedand  (NMSZ  1993.51.4) 

L.  g.  thayevi  adult,  July  1958,  Prince  of  Wales  Is.,  Canada  (Aberdeen  Univ.  NH  Dept  1970.1.22) 
( Tmstees  of  the  National  Museums  of  Scotland) 
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be  separated  by  measurements.  Adult  wing-tip  melanism  seems  to  be  the  only 
reliable  criterion,  and  distinctions  even  in  the  hand  are  often  difficult. 

Measurements  made  by  Ingolfsson  (1967)  of  another  28  adult  male  and  26 
adult  female  glaucoides  from  Iceland  are  within  the  ranges  in  table  2,  but  wings  of 
males  averaged  longer,  at  430  mm.  These  birds  were  measured  when  fresh, 
whereas  those  of  male  glaucoides  in  table  2 are  partly  old  specimens,  which  could 
account  for  most  of  the  difference. 

Partial  wing  formulae  of  30  Iceland  Gulls  are  given  by  age  in  table  3,  including 
both  Shetland  and  comparative  material.  Gulls  classed  as  second- win  ter  from 
plumage  have  wings  of  a consistently  higher  aspect  ratio  than  those  of  all  other 
age  classes  (i.e.  their  wings  are  relatively  longer  and/or  narrower). 


Table  3.  Partial  wing  formulae  of  Iceland  Gulls  Lams  glaucoides , from  birds  readily  aged 
from  plumage  and  with  least  worn  or  damaged  primaries  (National  Museums  of 
Scotland  and  Natural  History7  Museum  collections). 

Primaries  from  P10  (as  0),  others  as  mm  shorter  than  P10 
(means,  standard  errors  and  ranges) 

Age  class  (no.)  10  9 8 7 6 5 


First-year 

0 

3.00  ±0.91 

20.00  ±1.58 

44.75  ±1  66 

69.75  ±2.43 

99.75  ±0.9 

(4) 

1-5 

16-23 

41-48 

64-75 

97-101 

Second-year 

0 

6.36  ±0.58 

25.82  ±0.82 

50.91  ±0.95 

76.55  ±1.35 

105.73  ±1. 

(ID 

5-10 

21-29 

46-55 

68-81 

96-112 

Third-year 

0 

4.33  ±0.67 

21.33  ±0.67 

46.00  ±1.00 

70.67  ±0.88 

99.33  ±1.8 

(3) 

3-5 

20-22 

44-47 

69-72 

97-103 

Fourth-year 

0 

6.00  ±1.00 

21.67  ±0.33 

46.67  ±1.34 

71.33 +-  0.88 

101.00  52. 

(3) 

4-7 

21-22 

44-48 

70-73 

97-105 

Older  adult 

0 

2.56  ±0.53 

19.33  ±1.33 

45.56  ±1.04 

69.67  ±1.07 

96.33  ±1.2 

(9) 

1-6 

13-25 

42-52 

65-76 

92-102 

From  wing-dp  markings,  four  of  eight  Shedand  adults  are  Type  7 (Greenland 
glaucoides).  Two  more  are  pale,  but  have  damaged  ups  to  primaries  10-9,  which 

are  critical  to  identification,  but  they  were  probably  Type  7 or  Type  6 ( kumlieni ). 
Type  6 breeds  mainly  in  east  Baffin  Island  and  possibly  in  Greenland  (Smith 
1966;  Ingolfsson  1967;  Snell  1989;  Weir  el  al.  in  prep.). 

The  fourth- winter  female  kumlieni  is  closest  to  Type  1 and  resembles  the  type 
and  paratypes  of  this  race  (Dwight  1906,  plate  xv).  It  is  the  most  widespread 
form  in  Baffin  Island  (Smith  1966;  Gaston  & Decker  1985;  Snell  1989).  The 
adult  male  kumlieni  is  large  (tables  1 & 2);  its  wing-tip  markings  are  Type  3 in 
extent  although  very  pale.  Remains  of  an  adult  kumlieni  from  Shetland  in  1 994, 
not  in  table  1,  are  only  the  left  wing;  it  fits  Type  4. 

Winter  weights  of  Iceland  Gulls  from  the  Palearctic  are  given  (table  4).  Too 
many  were  approximate,  or  from  very  small  samples,  for  standard  errors  to  be 
included  usefully.  Faroese  weights  were  lowest  in  the  1983  invasion,  but  Icelandic 
weights  were  consistent  between  an  invasion  and  all  other  years.  Five  of  six 
Icelandic'  birds  examined  for  fat  were  classed  ‘Medium’  or  ‘Fat’  (A.  Petersen  in 
lilt.;  Univ.  Aberdeen  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  specimen  labels).  For  these  reasons,  we 
regarded  Icelandic  winter  weights  as  ‘normal’.  (See  also  Discussion.)  Shetland 
gulls  averaged  about  75%  of  the  weight  of  Icelandic  gulls  and  were  even  lighter 
than  those  from  die  Faroes  in  1983,  which  were  described  as  ‘very  meagre’ 
(Fjeldsa  & Jensen  1985). 
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Table  4.  Winter  weights  of  Iceland  Gulls  Lams  glaucoides  in  invasions  and  other  years 
from  Iceland,  the  Faroes  and  Shetland. 

Data:  Iceland  (a)  all  adult  glaucoides ; source  all  Ingolfsson  (1967);  Iceland  (b)  6 of  17  adult; 
sources  15  (A.  Petersen  in  hit.),  2 ( BWP  1983);  Faroes  29  of  44  adult;  sources  24  (Fjeldsa  & 
Jensen  1985),  20  (J.-K.  Jensen,  unpubl.);  Shetland  5 of  11  adult;  sources  11  (this  study),  c = 
circa  (approximately) 

No.  of  Weight  (g)  No.  of  Weight  (g) 


Country 

9$ 

MEAN 

RANGE 

66 

MEAN 

RANGE 

Iceland  1966(a) 

26 

c770 

— 

28 

c910 



all  years  (b) 

7 

775 

640-1039 

10 

901 

810-970 

Faroes  invasion 

28 

659 

480-820 

11 

784 

700-890 

other  years 

4 

725 

520-850 

1 

850 

— 

all  years 

32 

667 

480-850 

12 

790 

700-890 

Shetland  1993 

6 

c600 

490-710 

5 

c670 

600-700 

Detailed  internal  examination  of  the  Shetland  Iceland  Gulls*  indicated  the 
likelihood  of  their  deaths  even  if  there  had  been  no  oil;  proximate  and  ultimate  causes 
of  death  could  not  be  separated.  Other  aspects  of  their  condition — oiling,  amounts 
of  food  in  the  stomachs  and  numbers  of  casualties — are  compared  with  those  of 
three  other  gull  species  in  the  Shetland  material  (table  5) . Most  comparisons  were 
only  suggestive,  but  Iceland  Gulls  tended  to  have  less  fat  than  others,  more  often 
had  wasted  pectorals,  less  often  contained  food,  less  often  had  heavily  oiled 
plumage,  but  more  often  had  ingested  oil.  The  relative  abundance  of  the  four 
species  in  Shetland  in  winter  is  indicated  broadly  by  Shetland  Bird  Reports  (Anon. 
1969-92).  Although  Iceland  Gulls  were  most  numerous  in  1993,  and  dead  birds 
of  a rare  species  clearly  would  attract  attention,  casualties  were  still  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  all  gulls  found  dead. 


Table  5.  Features  of  condition  and  oiling  for  different  species  of  gull  (Laridae)  in 
samples  of  dead  birds  after  the  Braer  wreck  in  Shetland,  January'  1993. 

GBBG  = Great  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  marinus ; HG  = Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus ; Kittiwake 
Rissa  tridactyla:  Iceland  Gull  L.  glaucoides. 

- = not  recorded,  c = circa  (approximately) 


Percentage  positive  for  feature  (no.  examined) 

Feature  of  condition  or  oiling  GBBG  + HG  Kittiwake  Iceland  Gull 


Moderate-high  (score  2-3) 

fat  scores  for  subcutaneous  fat 

(22) 

18%  (61) 

15%  (13) 

body-cavity  fat  deposits 

(22) 

10%  (64) 

0%  (13) 

Pectoral  muscles  convex  in 

c50%  (22) 

- 

0%  (12) 

transverse  profile 

Much  food,  crop  to  gizzard 

73%  (15) 

- 

15%  (13) 

50%  or  more  of  plumage  oiled 

63%  (32) 

30%  (64) 

27%  (15) 

Oil  in  gizzard 

47%  (15) 

42%  (43) 

77%  (13) 

*The  Shedand  Iceland  Gulls,  on  detailed  internal  examination,  exhibited  dry,  sticky 
subcutaneous  tissues,  diffusely  pale  tan  kidneys  and  urates  visible  in  the  cloacae.  Their  lungs 
were  oedematous  (the  tissues  swollen  with  fluid)  and  most  had  apparent  enlargement  of  adrenals 
(small  glands  close  to  the  kidneys).  The  kidneys  showed  diffuse  swelling  owing  to  fluid  and  some 
degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  (in  tire  thin  lining  of  internal  cavities).  Livers,  spleens,  bursae 
(sacs  that  sene  to  reduce  friction  in  tendons)  and  hearts  appeared  relatively  normal.  Lesions 
found  were  consistent  with  severe  dehydration  and  starvation,  which  may  well  have  resulted  in 
death,  in  conjunction  with  the  direct  effects  of  ingesting  oil. 
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The  crop,  proventriculus  and  gizzard  of  13  Iceland  Gulls  were  opened.  Only 
eight  contained  any  food,  six  of  them  very  little.  We  noted  a crustacean  claw 
(possibly  Cancer ) in  one,  mussel  Mytilus  (in  one),  beaks  of  squid  Gonatus , 
probably  including  G.  steenstrupii  (two),  worn  fish  bones,  large  and  small  (two), 
a small  Herring  Clupea  harengus  (one)  and  unidentified  tissue  (two).  One 
contained  a piece  of  plastic.  Food  items  were  similarly  few  in  gizzards  of  gulls  in 
the  1983  Faroes  invasion  (Fjeldsa  & Jensen  1985).  By  contrast,  the  main  study 
of  winter  feeding  ecology  in  the  Palearctic  was  from  gizzard  contents  of  137 
adults,  in  Iceland  in  1966  (Ingolfsson  1967). 

Discussion 

That  a rare  Palearctic  invasion  of  Iceland  Gulls  should  coincide  with  a major  oil 
spill  was  extraordinary.  This  coincidence,  given  constraints  on  collecting,  was  the 
only  way  in  which  a substantial  sample  could  be  obtained  and  examined  in  the 
UK.  While  the  sample  was  much  smaller  than  those  from  die  Faroes  in  1983  or 
Iceland  in  1966,  it  was  similar  to  one  or  bodi  in  the  high  proportion  of  adults, 
some  of  them  Canadian;  in  second-winter  birds  outnumbering  first-winter  birds; 
and  in  the  high  proportion  of  females.  The  last  two  features  are  also  typical  of 
specimens  from  non-invasion  years  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Ingolfsson  1967;  Fjeldsa  & Jensen  1985;  J.-K.  Jensen  in  lilt.;  A.  Petersen  in  lilt.; 
Weir  el  al.  in  prep.). 

Invasions  of  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  recorded  since  the  one  in  winter 
1872/73  (J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  mss.  1872-73),  which  extended  from  at  least 
Orkney  to  North  Yorkshire,  with  many  hundreds  of  mainly  adult  Iceland  Gulls 
in  the  inner  Firth  of  Forth,  where  fields  were  being  manured  with  locally  caught 
fish;  one  was  noted  as  having  wing-tip  markings.  Another  invasion  occurred  in 
southwest  England  in  1874-75  (Saunders  1884).  During  1950,  several 
contributors  to  British  Birds  recorded  unusually  many  and  widespread  Iceland 
Gulls  with  relatively  many  adults  (Kay  1950;  Tucker  1950).  The  well-known, 
widespread  1982/83  invasion  involved  very  many;  the  high  proportion  of  adults 
included  at  least  four  well-marked  kumlieni  (Hogg  1984).  The  1993  invasion  was 
similarly  large  and  included  at  least  one  and  perhaps  as  many  as  five  kumlieni 
besides  those  recorded  here  (Millington  1993;  Rogers  et  al.  1994).  After  1983,  a 
very  few  kumlieni  repeatedly  wintered  in  the  same  Scottish  or  Irish  localities;  one 
in  Peterhead  Harbour  was  annual  up  to  1994  (S.  Alexander  in  lilt.).  Palearctic 
nesting  was  reported  on  Jan  Mayen  Island  in  the  1880s  (Cramp  & Simmons 
1983).  This  followed  two  British  invasions  in  the  preceding  decade  (above). 
Almost  all  the  Palearctic  invasions  referred  to  have  peaked  in  early  January. 

The  Faroese  invasion  followed  severe  westerly  storms  and  very  low  sea 
temperatures  off  southwest  and  south  Greenland  (Fjeldsa  & Jensen  1985).  The 
1993  invasion  of  Shetland  and  elsewhere  in  Britain  and  Ireland  was  similarly 
during  very  severe  and  prolonged  westerly  storms  (Murray  1993;  Nightingale  & 
McGeehan  1993;  Ecological  Steering  Group  on  the  Oil  Spill  in  Shetland  1993). 
Apart  from  Iceland,  where  invasions  of  adults  may  be  the  result  of  increased  food 
supply  (Faber  1820,  as  cited  in  Saunders  1884;  Ingolfsson  1967),  adults  reach 
the  Palearctic  mainly  when  displaced  from  their  normal  winter  ranges  by  such 
storms.  Weights  indicate  that,  the  farther  south  and  east  they  are  driven,  the  more 
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starved  they  become.  For  adults,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  winter  range,  the 
1993  Shedand  occurrences  effectively  were  a seabird  ‘wreck’. 

On  top  of  this,  Iceland  Gull  feeding  habits  may  have  made  them  exceptionally 
vulnerable  to  the  widely  dispersed  Braer  oil.  In  the  northwestern  insular  Palearctic, 
the  normal  winter  feeding  habits  of  Iceland  Gull  and  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  are 
wholly  marine,  whereas  those  of  Great  Black-backed  Gull  L.  marinus  and  Herring 
Gull  L.  argentatus  are  largely  littoral  (Ingolfsson  1967;  Cramp  & Simmons  1983). 
This  could  explain  differences  between  species  in  oiling  and  in  the  relative 
frequency  of  casualties.  Iceland  Gulls  may  have  been  especially  likely  to  dip  in 
flight  for  oiled  food  items  on  the  surface  in  a contaminated  area. 

Our  studies  of  Iceland  Gulls  have  implications  for  field  identification.  It  was 
thought  that  wing-tip  measurement,  melanism  (the  extent  of  dark  primary7 
patterning)  and  other  characters  were  continuously  clinal  from  Nearctic  Herring 
Gulls  L.  a.  smithsonianus  through  lhayeri  and  kumlieni  to  glaucoides  (Dwight 
1925).  The  smithsonianus-thayeri  dine  was  doubted  by  MacPherson  (1961). 
This  portion  of  the  dine  remains  uncertain,  but  thayeri-kumlieni- glaucoides 
intergrades  are  evident  in  a review  of  historical  records  and  museum  specimens 
(Weir  et  al.  in  prep.).  Winter  adult  specimens  collected  from  Greenland  to  Britain 
and  Ireland  include  increasingly  high  proportions  of  pale  kumlieni , which  are 
indistinguishable  from  glaucoides  in  the  field  (Weir  et  al.  in  prep.).  It  follows  that 
sight  records  are  at  best  of  ‘kumlieni- like’  or  ‘glaucoides -like  individuals.  Even  the 
taxa  used  here  are  only  convenient  definitions. 

The  probability  of  Palearctic  occurrences  of  thayeri  is  low.  This  race  winters 
mainly  on  the  Canadian-US  Pacific  coast  and,  during  summer,  migration  and 
winter,  is  the  least  pelagic  Iceland  Gull  race  (Weir  et  al.  in  prep.).  In  a 14-year 
study  near  Montreal,  only  3%  of  1,392  migrating  Iceland  Gulls  were  thought  to 
be  thayeri  (Steeves  et  al.  1 989) . Most  dark  young  individuals  wintering  on  the  east 
North  American  coast  were  thought  to  be  in  the  kumlieni-thayeri  dine,  in  a good 
article  on  identification  (Zimmer  1991).  The  extreme  darkness  of  young  kumlieni , 
however,  darker  even  than  young  smithsonianus , was  noted  when  these  birds  were 
first  found  breeding  (Kumlien  1879). 

The  Shetland  and  North  Ronaldsay  gulls  were  said  to  be  the  first  British 
kumlieni  specimens  (Millington  1993).  There  is  at  least  one  earlier:  a third-winter 
female  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring  (1879.1 1.10.1 1),  taken  in  Shetland 
on  24th  November  1869.  It  was  registered  as  glaucoides , but  the  tips  of  primaries 
10-8  had  brown  immature  markings  on  the  outer  webs  and  pale  adult  kumlieni 
Type  1-2  markings  on  the  inner  webs  (DNW  pers.  obs.).  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  Palearctic  record.  The  recent  National  Museums  of  Scotland  series  of  adults 
from  Scotland  and  the  Faroes  includes  most  of  the  wing-tip-melanism  types  in 
the  kumlieni- glaucoides  dine. 
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Summary 

In  January  1993,  an  invasion  of  emaciated,  mainly  adult,  Iceland  Gulls  Lams  glaucoides  was 
storm-driven  to  Shetland,  where  it  coincided  with  the  Braer  oil-tanker  disaster.  Of  1 5 specimens, 
eight  were  adult  and  only  one  was  first-winter.  Two  of  six  adults  which  could  be  assigned  to  a 
race  were  Canadian  kumlieni.  Compared  with  other  gull  casualties,  Iceland  Gulls  appeared  to  be 
especially  likely  to  ingest  oil.  The  specimen  sample  was  like  those  from  invasions  in  southwest 
Iceland  (1966)  and  in  the  Faroes  (1983). 
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ji  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  new  look 

The  style  of  British  Birds  was  completely  redesigned  last  in  1977,  though  it  evolved  and 
developed  in  the  succeeding  17  years. 

Even  long-established  traditions  need  bringing  up  to  date  now  and  again,  so,  in  mid  1993,  we 
began  to  tackle  the  task  of  modernising  the  appearance  of  BB. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  changing  the  format  (making  the  pages  wider  and  deeper)  were 
assessed,  including,  on  the  one  hand,  the  strong  preference  of  librarians  and  many  long-standing 
subscribers  for  there  to  be  no  change  after  87  identical  volumes,  and,  on  the  other,  the  editorial 
desire  to  have  bigger  pictures  and  to  have  more  flexibility  to  use  double  or  triple  columns  of 
text.  The  traditionalist  view  prevailed. 

With  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  from  Robert  Gillmor  and  Ken  Osborne,  a variety  of  ideas 
was  considered,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  task  demanded  more  time  than  was  available 
even  from  our  ever-willing  volunteers,  and  also  required  up-to-date,  professional  expertise.  We 
turned,  therefore,  to  artist  and  freelance  designer  Jonathan  Newdick.  Briefed  to  redesign  BB  as 
a modern  scientific  journal,  Jonathan  Newdick  has  successfully  absorbed  or  fended  off  numerous 
editorial  suggestions  and  has  produced  for  us  the  crisp  new  style  revealed  in  this  issue. 

Front-cover  designs  for  sale 

The  original  unframed  drawings  of  the  pictures  on  the  front  cover  of  BB  are  for  sale  each  month 
in  a postal  auction.  The  pictures  are  usually  l'/2  or  two  times  the  published  size.  These  sales 
help  not  only  the  artists,  but  also  BB,  since  the  artists  donate  20%  to  the  journal.  It  is  also  a way 
for  BB  readers  to  acquire — for  themselves  or  as  a present  for  a friend — top-class  art  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  During  the  past  year,  successful  postal  bids  have  ranged  from  £60  to  £150, 
and  the  average  has  been  £101.  Why  not  send  in  your  bid  each  month?  If  you  are  successful 
(if  your  bid  is  the  highest,  and  it  exceeds  the  artist’s  reserve  price)  you  will  be  asked  to  pay  the 
sum  you  bid,  plus  £1.50  for  postage  and  packing.  Send  your  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  and  your  bid  (no  money  at  this  stage),  to  arrive  before  the  last  day  of  the  month,  to 
Cover  Bid,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3N|. 

Photographs  and  drawings  may  be  for  sale 

Many  of  the  photographers  and  artists  whose  pictures  appear  in  British  Birds  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  sell  their  work.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  either  photographic  prints  or 
original  drawings  is  welcome  to  write  (making  an  enquiry  about  availability,  making  an 
appropriate  offer,  or  seeking  the  price)  to  the  photographer  or  artist  concerned,  do  Fountains, 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  We  shall  forward  all  such  letters  as  a service  to  our 
readers  and  contributors. 


EUROPEAN  NEWS 


This  regular  six-monthly  feature  summarises  information  for  the  whole  of  Europe 
(and  some  adjacent  parts  of  the  Western  Palearctic)  and  has  officially  been 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  European  Rarities  Committees  for  publication  of 
compilations  of  major  rarity  records  from  each  country. 

This  report  includes  records  from  35  countries. 

Details  of  all  recent  records  have  been  supplied  by  the  official  national 
correspondents  (see  list  at  end  of  this  report),  and  relevant  published  records  have 
also  been  extracted  for  earlier  years  from  the  major  national  journals. 

These  summaries  aim  to  include  all  records  of:  (1)  significant  breeding-range 
expansions  or  contractions;  (2)  major  irruptions  of  erupting  species;  (3)  Asiatic 
vagrants;  (4)  Nearctic  species  (excluding  ducks,  waders  and  gulls  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  where  they  are  regular);  (5)  other  extralimital  vagrants;  and  (6)  major 
national  rarities,  even  if  common  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  single  individuals. 

Records  still  awaiting  formal  ratification  by  the  relevant  national  rarities 
committee  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer 
GREECE  Third  record:  immature  at  Keramoti 
on  3rd  January  1 994. 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 
ICELAND  Third  record:  8th-9th  July  1992 
(Bliki  14:  22). 

Soft-plumaged  Petrel  superspecies  Ptero- 
droma  mollis! madeiral feae 
NETHERLANDS  First  record:  24th  October 
1992  ( Dutch  Birding  16:  133). 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea 
Spain  Interesting  recovery:  male  breeding  on 
the  Columbretes  Islands  (Mediterranean) 
during  1992  and  1993  had  been  ringed  as  a 
nestling  in  1981  on  Salvage  Grande 
(Atlantic) (Ardeola  41:  91). 

Great  Shearwater  Puffinus  gravis 
Ireland  Large  raft:  1,200  off  Aranmore 
Island,  Co.  Donegal,  on  5th  October  1993 
(largest  number  ever  recorded  in  a raft  in  Irish 
waters,  although  larger  numbers  have  been 
recorded  passing  seawatch  points). 

Sooty  Shearwater  Puffinus  griseus 
LA'lviA  Second  record:  Cape  Kolka,  Talsi 
district,  on  4th  June  1 994*  (first  record  was  in 
October  1981). 

European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobales  pelagicus 
MALTA  New  breeding  site:  small  colony 
discovered  on  island  of  Gozo  in  June  1994 


(previously  known  only  on  islet  of  Filfla). 

Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  castro 
EINLAND  First  record:  one  found  dead  in 
central  Finland  on  19th  January  1993. 

Northern  Gannet  Moms  bassanus 
Germany  First  breeding  records:  on 

Heligoland,  two  pairs  nested,  but  without 
success,  in  1991  and  1992  ( Limicola  8:  160); 
pair  with  one  juvenile  in  1993. 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo 
Belarus  Continued  increase:  second-largest 
colony  (230  nests  in  large  heronry)  discovered 
on  Dnieper  River  near  mouth  of  Sozh  River  in 
July  1994;  total  population  estimate:  1,200- 
1,400  breeding  pairs  in  1994. 

Spain  Range  expansion:  first  successful 

breeding  in  southwest,  with  pair  raising  two 
chicks  at  Valuengo  reservoir,  Badajoz 
province,  during  1993  (Ardeola  41:  91). 
Sweden  Still  increasing  despite  large-scale 
persecution:  about  11,500  pairs  in  40  colonies 
in  1993;  the  largest  colony  (3,000  pairs)  was 
completely  destroyed  in  1993  when  all  the 
nest-trees  were  cut  down;  (he  perpetrators 
received  largely  symbolic  sentences  and  the  act 
was  openly  condoned  by  local  politicians. 

There  have  also  been  recent  increases  in 
Austria,  Czech  Republic,  Denmark,  Estonia, 
France,  Latvia,  Italy,  Moldova,  Netherlands, 
Poland  and  Ukraine  (Bril.  Birds  87:  2). 
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Pygmy  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  pygmeus 
Slovakia  First  breeding:  in  East  Slovakia  in 
1991. 

African  Darter  Anhinga  nifa 
Germany  Presumed  escape:  adult  in  Hohe, 
Hamburg,  on  11th- 13th  September  1992 
(Limicola  8:  202). 

The  only  previous  record  noted  in 
‘European  news’  referred  to  one  in  Morocco 
in  August  1985  (Brit.  Birds  79:  285). 

Pink-backed  Pelican  Pelecanus  rufescens 
CANARY  islands  First  record  (escape/vagrant): 
Playa  de  las  Americas,  Tenerife,  on  23rd 
August  1994*  (plate  3). 

EGYPT  High  number:  95  at  Abu  Simbel  on 
lst-3rd  May  1994. 

GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  immature  on 
29th  August  to  13th  September  1992 
(Limicola  8:  202). 

MOROCCO  First  record:  flock  of  at  least  six  at 
lake  of  Merzouga  on  24th  May  1994*. 

Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 

SWEDEN  Second-best  year  this  century:  nearly 

400  booming  males  in  1993. 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 
SPAIN  Winter  census:  1,390  counted  in 
Marismas  del  Guadalquivir  in  four  roosts  in 
January-February  1993  (Airo  4:  41-50). 

Green  Heron  Butorides  virescens 
CHANNEL  islands  First  record:  immature  on 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  in  August-September 
1992  (Brit.  Birds  87:  511). 

FRANCE  First  record:  Hoedic  island,  Morbihan, 
on  1st  April  1994*. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 
FINLAND  First  record:  one  of  race  coromandus 
in  Northern  Finland,  from  30th  July  to  mid 
August  1994*  (presumed  escape). 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 
GERMANY  First  breeding  record:  five  young 
fledged  near  Regensburg  in  Bayern  in  1992 
(there  were  no  records  in  1977-90,  but  eight 
in  1991-92;  Limicola  8:  160-161). 

IRELAND  Continuing  increase:  over  40 

individuals  in  southern  counties  in  late  1993, 
with  many  long-staying  individuals. 

Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba 
BELARUS  First  breeding  colony:  eight  pairs  at 
nests  seen  from  helicopter  on  9th  May  1994 
on  Pripiat  River  flood-plain  near  Ukrainian 
border,  in  area  abandoned  by  humans  after 
Chernobyl  accident  (previously  only  few 
observations,  in  colonies  of  Grey  Heron  Ardea 
cinerea ) . 


FRANCE  First  confirmed  breeding  records:  two 
nests  among  those  of  Grey  Herons  Ardea 
cinerea  in  tree-based  heronry  at  lac  de  Grand- 
Lieu,  south  of  Nantes  in  Loire-Atlantique,  in 
May  1994,  with  one  and  two  or  three  young 
reared  from  each,  and  one  additional  fledged 
young  indicating  probability  of  a third  nest; 
also  two  or  three  nests  with  adults  in 
attendance  in  Camargue  in  1994,  but  no 
successful  breeding  there  (Alauda  62:  149- 
152). 

GERMANY  Influx:  50  records  in  1991-92 
compared  with  only  52  in  previous  14  years 
(Limicola  8:  161). 

GREAT  Bri  tain  Influx:  nine  in  1993  (highest- 
ever  annual  total;  Brit.  Birds  87:  511). 

ITALY  First  breeding  record:  Valli  di 

Commacchio  in  1992  (Riv.  Ital.  Orn.  63:  193- 
198). 

Switzerland  High  spring  numbers:  at  least 
17  during  19th  March  to  9th  June  1994. 
UKRAINE  First  breeding  record  in  western 
Ukraine:  15-16  breeding  pairs  in  Lviv  Region 
in  May-June  1994. 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea 
morocco  Third  breeding  record:  confirmed 
breeding  at  Ouarzazate  reservoir,  the  only 
breeding  site  in  Morocco:  six  on  6th  April 
1994,  with  one  at  nest  in  palm  tree  (previous 
breeding  records  were  in  1984  and  1985,  Brit. 
Birds  78:  639;  79:  285-286). 

African  Openbill  Stork  Anastomus  lamel- 
ligerus 

Germany  Presumed  escape:  6th  September 
1991  (Limicola  8:  203). 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 
France  Increased  breeding:  19-36  pairs  in 
1993  census;  first  breeding  in  Jura  in  1977,  in 
Touraine  in  1978,  in  Bourgogne  in  1992,  and 
in  Lorraine,  Brenne,  Bern-  and  Picardie  in 
1993;  no  nest  yet  found  in  Champagne,  where 
breeding  suspected  since  1980  (Nos  Oiseaux 
42:  315-324;  Ornithos  1:  67-71). 

SWEDEN  Low  numbers:  only  about  a dozen 
records  in  1993,  less  than  half  the  normal 
number. 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 
CZECH  REPUBLIC  Best  year  since  1984:  in 
1993,  total  of  740  occupied  nests,  with  1,815 
young  reared  from  645  nests  (occupied  nests: 
695  in  1990,  625  in  1991,  665  in  1992;  cf. 
Brit.  Birds  84:  2). 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus 
MOROCCO  First  breeding  record  this  century: 
colony  of  at  least  13  pairs  with  young  in  nest 
at  Oued  Massa  estuary  in  spring  1 994  (cf.  first 
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confirmed  breeding  in  Spain  in  1993,  Brit. 
Birds  87:  3). 

Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber 
ITALY  First  successful  breeding:  Sardinia  in 

1993  {Riv.  Ital.  Om.  63:  193-198). 

LATVIA  Demotion:  all  three  records  now 
regarded  as  referring  to  possible  escapes  and 
species  not  admitted  to  Latvian  List  (placed  in 
Category  D). 

Lesser  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  minor 
FRANCE  Breeding  attempt:  pair  in  Camargue 
in  spring  1994. 

Black  Swan  Cygnus  atratus 
BULGARIA  Second  record:  mouth  of  Kamchia 
River,  Black  Sea  coast,  on  13th  February  1994 
(captive  or  feral  origin). 

Tundra  Swan  Cygnus  colurnbianus 
GREECE  Fifth  record:  four  adults  and  juvenile 
at  Lake  Kerkini  on  23rd  January  1994. 
NETHERLANDS  Third  record  of  nominate  race 
(‘Whistling  Swan’):  9th  December  1992 
{Dutch  Birding  16:  134). 

Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 
IRELAND  Third  breeding  record:  pair  bred  and 
reared  one  young  in  Co.  Donegal  in  1993 
(second  successive  year  with  successful 
breeding  in  Co.  Donegal,  and  third  record  of 
breeding  by  pure  pairs). 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser 
IRELAND  Expansion  of  breeding  range: 
breeding  by  feral  pairs  at  several  sites  away 
from  stronghold  of  Strangford  Lough,  Co. 
Down  (Netv  Atlas) . 

Snow  Goose  Anser  caerulescens 
LATVIA  Demotion:  five  in  August  1984  {Brit. 
Birds  78:  339)  now'  regarded  as  possible 
escapes  and  species  not  admitted  to  Latvian 
List  (placed  in  Category  D). 

Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Census  total:  complete  survey 

by  the  Wildfowl  & Wedands  Trust  in  March 

1 994  found  30,000  from  the  east  Greenland 
breeding  grounds  wintering  in  Scotland; 
combined  Scottish  and  Irish  total  of  38,000 
was  1 1 % higher  than  in  1 988  survey. 
NETHERLANDS  Breeding:  number  of  pairs  in 
southwest  steadily  increasing  since  1 988  (three, 
four,  13,  15,  20,  to  28  in  1993);  small  numbers 
also  breeding  in  Noordholland  (population 
probably  originating  from  injured  birds  unable 
to  migrate  and  escapes  from  captivity). 
SWEDEN  Increase  in  numbers  and  range 
extension:  about  2,000  pairs  bred  in  some  13 
provinces  in  1 993,  but  nearly  90%  of  the 
population  still  found  on  Gotland  (cf.  1,440 


pairs  in  1991,  Brit.  Birds  86:  38). 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla 

ICELAND  Second  record  of  race  nigricans'. 

1 6th-23rd  May  1992  {Bhki  14:  24). 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 
DENMARK  Irruption:  more  than  50  individuals, 
with  flocks  of  up  to  eight  from  July  to  at  least 
August  1994. 

F1NIAND  Large  influx:  about  100  different 
individuals  from  8th  July  to  end  of  August 
1994  (origin  uncertain)*. 

LATVIA  Demotion:  all  records  now  regarded  as 
possible  escapes  and  species  not  admitted  to 
Latvian  List  (placed  in  Category  D). 

SWEDEN  Major  influx:  at  least  40  recorded  ‘all 
over’,  starting  around  midsummer  1994 
(largest  irruption  since  at  least  1 892) . 

Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Census  total:  a Wildfowl  & 
Wetlands  Trust  survey  throughout  Great 
Britain  in  1992-93  found  provisional  totals  of 
44,700  adults  between  late  April  and  mid  May 
and  12,800  juveniles,  mostly  between  June  and 
August  1992. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 
GERMANY  Vagrant:  adult  male  on  2nd-4th 
May  1992  (about  the  fifth  record;  Lunicola  8: 
165). 

ICELAND  Vagrants:  males  on  16th  May  1992 
and  22nd  Mav  to  1 8th  July  1 992  (Bliki  1 4:  24- 
25). 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrants:  first-w'inter  male  on 
5th  January'  1991  and  adult  male  on  11th 
February  1 992  ( 1 1 previous  records  since 
1980;  Dutch  Birding  16:  134). 

Falcated  Duck  Anas  falcata 
GERMANY  Presumed  escapes:  males  on  25th 
April  1992  and  28th  June  1992  {Lirnicola  8: 
203-204). 

NETHERLANDS  Second  to  fourth  records:  adult 
males  on  22nd-28th  January  1992,  2nd 
February'  1992  and  7th  June  1992  (first  w'as  in 
June  1991;  Dutch  Birding  16:  134  & 137). 
Spain  First  record:  male  (of  unknown  origin) 
from  12th  December  1992  to  8th  May  1993 
{Ardeola  41:  106). 

Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa 
BELGIUM  Amendment:  March-April  1991 
record  {Brit.  Birds  85:  7;  87:  313), 

identification  accepted,  but  considered  likely  to 
have  escaped  from  captivity. 

Common  Teal  Anas  crecca 

Iceland  Vagrant  of  Nearctic  race  carolinensis : 

male  on  16th  May  1992  {Bliki  14:  25). 

Spain  Vagrants  of  Nearctic  race  carolinensis: 
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males  from  29th  February  to  28th  March 
1992,  and  on  7th  May  1992  ( Ardeola  41:  106). 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 
canary  islands  Vagrants:  two  males  and  one 
female  on  Fuerteventura  during  January 
1994*. 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrants:  adult  males  on  29th 
May  to  15  th  June  and  31st  December  1992 
(nine  previous  records  since  1980;  Dutch 
Birding  16:  137). 

Spain  Vagrant:  single  in  1992  {Ardeola  41: 
106). 

Northern  Shoveler  Anas  clypeata 
MOROCCO  Third  breeding  record:  female  with 
two  young  at  Oued  Massa  in  April  1994 
(second  was  in  1992,  Brit.  Birds  86:  279-280). 

Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  riifina 
MOROCCO  Largest-ever  winter  concentration: 
300  at  Merja  Halloufa,  just  north  of  Moulay 
Bousselham,  on  20th  December  1993* 
(previous  largest  flock  was  160  at  Larache 
Marshes  in  January  1990,  Brit.  Birds  83:  223- 
224). 

SWITZERLAND  Wintering  numbers  increasing: 
mid-January  counts:  up  to  1983,  never  more 
than  235  individuals;  1984-87,  average  702; 
1988-91,  average  1,532  (3,940  in  1991); 
1992,  3,300. 

Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  colkiris 
GERMANY  Vagrants:  two  in  1991  and  one  in 
1992  {Limicola  8:  165). 

Iceland  Vagrants:  four  records  in  1992  {Bliki 
14:  25). 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 
SWI  TZERLAND  First  breeding  record:  pair  with 
two  young  at  Agelsee  in  June  1991;  pair  bred 
again  at  same  place  in  1992. 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 
FRANCE  Colonisation:  first  breeding  in  1952, 
second  in  1962,  20  pairs  in  1965-69,  285-300 
in  1970-74,  400  in  1975-79,  440-480  in  early 
1980s,  480-540  in  1985-89  and  490-560  in 
1990-93,  still  confined  to  northern  half  of 
France  ( Alauda  62:  105-112). 

SWITZERLAND  Breeding  increase:  threshold  of 
100  breeding  pairs  passed  for  first  time  in 
1991,  when  at  least  124  pairs  reared  many 
young;  at  least  151  ‘families’  in  1992. 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis 

SWEDEN  First  record:  Getteron,  Halland,  on 

17th  May  1994*. 

Switzerland  Possible  escape:  adult  male  at 
Vevey  intermittently  from  30th  January  to 
13th  March  1994. 


Common  Eider  Sornateria  rnollissima 
Switzerland  Second  to  sixth  breeding 
records:  two  in  1992,  one  in  1993  and  two  in 
1994  (first  breeding  record  w'as  in  1988,  Brit. 
Birds  82:  323). 

Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stelleri 

FAROE  islands  First  record:  male  at  Bordoyvik 

from  13th  April  to  at  least  9th  May  1994*. 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata 
ICELAND  Vagrants:  three  records  in  1992 
{Bliki  14:  27). 

SPAIN  Vagrant:  female  from  12th  November 
1988  to  7th  January  1989  {Ardeola  41:  108). 

Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola 
ICELAND  Second  record:  male  from  15th  May 
1988  {Bliki  10:  23;  Brit.  Birds  87:  4),  then 
every  year  until  found  dead  in  a fishing  net  in 
lake  Myvatn  on  8th  March  1993. 

Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 
AUSTRIA  First  breeding:  in  1986  and  1993 
(Egretta  37:  23-27). 

Hooded  Merganser  Mergus  cucullatus 
GERMANY  Presumed  escapes:  several  records 
annually  in  recent  years. 

Smew  Mergus  ahbellus 

Faroe  isi^ands  First  record:  male  at  Vagur  on 
at  least  13th  May  1994*. 

Red-breasted  Merganser  Mergus  senator 
CYPRUS  Vagrant:  flock  of  four  or  five  on  several 
occasions  at  Ayias  Thekla  in  spring  1994. 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis 
GERMANY  Increasing:  number  of  records  is 
sadly  increasing,  presumably  from  the 
irresponsibly  introduced  British  population. 
IRELAND  Second  breeding  record  in  Republic: 
pair  with  brood  of  eight  young  at  Tacumshin, 
Co.  Wexford,  in  July  and  August  1993  (first 
proved  breeding  in  the  county  and  the  second 
in  the  Republic;  small  breeding  population  is 
established  in  Northern  Ireland). 

MOROCCO  Additional  information:  first  record 
at  Merja  Bargha  {Brit.  Birds  86:  280;  87:  4, 
314):  additional  sighting  of  up  to  nine, 
including  one  adult  male,  on  20th  December 
1993;  second  record  at  Douyiet  {Brit.  Birds 
87:  315),  date  extension:  pair  on  25th  October 
1993,  with  three  on  16th  January  1994  and 
male  on  9th  June  1994. 

White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala 
PORTUGAL  First  record  this  century:  from  29th 
December  1993  to  at  least  mid  August  1994. 

European  Honey-buzzard  Penns  apivorus 
ICELAND  Fourth  record:  1st  October  1992 
{Bliki  14:  28). 
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Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Perms  ptilorhyncus 
ISRAEL  First  West  Palearctic  record:  adult  male 
at  Eilat  on  14th  May  1994  (plate  2). 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Influx:  17  in  1993,  all  but  two 

in  April-June  (Brit.  Birds  87:  518). 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

GREAT  BRI  TAIN  Progress  of  reintroduction:  in 
1994,  50  young  were  raised  by  28  pairs  of 
introduced  Red  Kites  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Steller’s  Sea  Eagle  Haliaeetus  pektgicus 
GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  near  Greifswald, 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern  on  2nd  March 
1991  (not  missing  from  any  German  zoo  or 
collection;  probably  same  individual  seen  later 
in  Sweden,  Finland  and  Estonia,  Brit.  Birds 
87:  315). 

Lammergeier  Gypaetus  barbatus 
SPAIN  Census:  58  territories  with  47  breeding 
pairs  and  24  fledged  young  in  Spanish 
Pyrenees  in  1993  ( Qt terms  91:  20-21). 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus 
POLAND  Vagrant:  two  adults  at  Bieszczady 
Mountains  on  21st  May  1993. 

Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  fulvus 

BULGARIA  Census  total:  14  fledglings  in  1994. 

Levant  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  brevipes 
EGYPT  High  number:  2,377  at  Gabel  Zcit  on 
27th  April  1994  (second-largest  count  ever). 
ISRAEL  Highest-ever  autumn  numbers:  25,522 
passing  Eilat  on  25th  September  1994. 
POLAND  Second  record:  adult  female  at 
Bobrowniki  on  30th  October  1993  (first  was 
in  May  1989,  Brit.  Birds  83:  10). 

Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 
IRELAND  Expansion  of  breeding  range: 
considerable  expansion  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  now  breeds  in  some  adjoining  counties  in 
the  Republic  (New  Atlas ) . 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 
Aus  tria  Increasing:  becoming  more  and  more 
regular  visitor  in  eastern  parts  of  Austria  (two 
records  in  1994  up  to  August). 

Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga 

GERMANY  First  record  for  20  years:  juvenile  on 

10th  November  1991  (Limicola  8:  166). 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca 
Germany  First  and  second  twentieth-century 
records:  second-calendar-year  individual  of 
nominate  race  found  dead  in  early  May  1991, 
and  adult  on  17th  August  1991  and  again  in 
August  1993  and  1994  (Limicola  8:  166). 


Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 
Ireland  Vagrant:  immature,  Fair  Head,  Co. 
Antrim,  on  3rd  March  1993  (first  record  since 
1987). 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennants 
FINLAND  Second  and  third  records:  23rd  April 
1993  and  11th  May  1993  (first  was  in  April 
1984,  Brit.  Birds  77:  588). 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 
MALTA  First  breeding  record  since  1972: 
Comino  in  June  1994. 

Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 
ICELAND  Fourth  record:  male  on  11th  June 
1992  (Bliki  14:  28). 

LUXEMBOURG  Vagrant:  immature  male  on  7th 
April  1994. 

Merlin  Falco  columbarius 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Census  total:  Welsh  breeding 

population  relatively  stable  at  around  60-70 

pairs  between  1970  and  1991  (Bird  Study  41: 

42-47). 

Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae 
France:  Outside  normal  range:  La  Turballe, 
Loire-Atlantique,  on  31st  May  1994*. 

Saker  Falcon  Falco  cherrug 
Sweden  Second  record:  Gotland  during  June- 
July  1994*  (perhaps  escape;  another  Saker,  on 
Oland  in  August,  had  falconer’s  jesses; 
previous  record  was  in  1900). 

Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus 
i A i 'via  Demotion:  record  of  7th  October  1986 
now  regarded  as  of  dubious  origin  and  species 
no  longer  on  Latvian  List  (placed  in  Category 
D). 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 
IRELAND  Breeding-range  expansion:  con- 
siderable increase  in  numbers  of  both  coastal 
and  inland  sites  (New  Atlas). 

SWITZERLAND  Breeding-range  expansion:  two 
pairs  bred  in  canton  of  Argovie  in  1994  (first 
in  this  canton  for  at  least  two  decades);  one  of 
these  pairs  nested  on  building  (second  time 
ever  on  such  a site  in  Switzerland). 

Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 
Ireland  Decline:  considerable  reduction  in 
breeding  numbers  throughout  the  range  (New 
Atlas). 

Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix 

Ireland  Decline:  significant  reduction  in 

breeding  numbers  and  distribution  (New  Atlas) . 

Common  Quail  Cotumix  cotumix 

great  Britain  Minor  influx:  numbers  singing 

during  May  to  July  were  well  above  average. 


Plates  2 & 3.  Above,  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus,  Israel,  14th  May  1994 
(. Hadoram  Shirihai);  below,  Pink-backed  Pelican  Pelecanus  rufescens,  Tenerife,  Canary 
Islands,  August  1994  (John  Hewitt) 
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Com  Crake  Crex  crex 

Ireland  Continuing  decline:  total  Irish 
population  estimated  at  169-184  singing  males 
in  1993,  a decline  of  80%  since  1988. 

SWEDEN  High  census  total:  almost  500  singing 
males  on  Swedish  mainland  in  1993  is  highest 
total  in  ‘modern  times’;  most  were  very 
concentrated  in  east-central  Sweden,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  in  the  provinces  Uppland, 
Vastmanland  and  Dalarna  (but,  from 
preliminary  reports,  1994  seems  to  have  been 
a very  bad  year). 

Common  Crane  Grus  grus 
Luxembourg  Strong  passage:  more  than 
15,000  passing  over  Luxembourg  on  27th  and 
28th  February  1994. 

Demoiselle  Crane  Anthropoides  virgo 
EGYPT  First  recent  record:  Sharm  El  Sheikh 
sewage-lagoons  on  6th-7th  September  1993 
(first  since  mid  1980s). 

Germany  Presumed  escape:  in  flock  of 
Common  Cranes  Grits  grus  on  3rd  October 

1992  ( Lirnicola  8:  204). 

Black  Crowned  Crane  Balearica  pavonina 
SWITZERLAND  Escape:  free-flying  individual 
with  green  ring  in  various  areas  since  autumn 

1993  (‘that  an  African  bird  could  successfully 
overwinter  in  the  Swiss  climate  seems 
notable’). 

Houbara  Bustard  Chlamydotis  undulala 
canary  isiands  Census:  minimum  of  130  on 
Lanzarote  during  September  1993  (total 
gready  exceeds  previous  population 
estimates);  minimum  of  16  on  islet  of 
Graciosa. 

Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda 

CZECH  REPUBLIC  Rapid  decline:  only  three  to 

six  (just  one  male)  in  southern  Moravia  in 

1 994  (cf.  1,317  individuals  in  1 990,  Brit.  Birds 
84:  229). 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 
Denmark  First  breeding  attempt:  pair  at 
Tipperne,  W-Judand,  during  19th-28th  May 
1994*,  but  the  three  eggs  were  destroyed. 
EGYPT  Breeding  increase:  more  widespread 
than  usual  (e.g.  88  on  2nd  May  1994  at  Lake 
Nasser,  58  at  Lake  Manzalla  on  7th  May 
1994,  68  at  10th  of  Ramadan  City  on  10th 
May  1994). 

POLAND  First  breeding  record:  pair  with  nest  at 
Swidwie  Lake  near  Szczecin  on  1 8th-24th 
May  1994. 

UKRAINE  First  breeding  record  for  western 
Ukraine:  pair  in  Volyn  Region  in  May-June 
1994. 


Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 
POLAND  First  breeding  record:  two  pairs  with 
nests  at  Wizna  in  Narew  River  Valley  in  May- 
June  1994. 

Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor 
canary  ISLANDS  Small  influx:  maximum  of 
seven  on  Tenerife  in  spring  1993. 

Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum 
CYPRUS  First  record:  single  with  15  Collared 
Pratincoles  G.  pratincola  and  one  Black- 
winged Pratincole  G.  nordmanni  on  23rd  April 
1993*  (Ann.  Rep.  Cyprus  Om.  Soc.  40:  26). 
great  BRITAIN  Third  record:  14th  May  to  at 
least  17th  August  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  522). 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni 
LATVIA  Deletion:  record  of  3rd  August  1992 
(Brit.  Birds  86:  282)  now  regarded  as  referring 
to  indeterminate  pratincole,  and  species 
removed  from  Latvian  List. 

Killdeer  Plover  Charadrius  vociferus 
SWEDEN  First  record:  Strantemollan,  Skane,  on 
8th  June  1994*. 

Kittlitz’s  Plover  Charadrius  pecuarius 
EGYPT  High  count:  42  around  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nasser  near  Abu  Simbel  on  2nd  May 
1994  and  presumed  breeding  (largest  number 
recorded  at  Lake  Nasser). 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 
Slovakia  First  breeding:  in  East  Slovakia  in 
1992. 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii 
Denmark  First  record:  Agger  Tange,  W- 
Jutland,  on  4th-5th  August  1994*. 

Finland  Third  record:  Aland  on  6th-7th  May 
1994  (previous  records  were  in  1964  and  1971). 
FRANCE  Fourth  record:  adult  in  summer 
plumage  at  pare  du  Marquenterre  Reserve, 
Somme,  on  17th  July  1994*. 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva 
ireiand  Fifth  record:  adult,  The  Cull,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  21st-24th  July  1993,  and  same 
individual  at  Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford,  on 
24th  July  to  2nd  August  1993. 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  25th  September  1992 
(Dutch  Birding  16:  137);  influx:  up  to  three  at 
Camperduin/Petten,  Noordholland,  on  21st- 
27th  July  1994  (plate  6,  on  page  38). 

Norway  Fourth  and  fifth  records:  adults  at 
Jomfruland,  Telemark,  on  9th- 1 1 th  July,  and 
at  Rcvtangen,  Rogaland,  on  11th  July  1992 
(earlier  fourth  and  fifth  records,  Brit.  Birds  87: 
6,  become  sixth  and  seventh). 
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American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
GERMANY  Second  record:  adult  on  7th-8th 
May  1992  (first  was  in  December  1847,  when 
two  juveniles  were  collected  on  Heligoland; 
Lirnicola  8:  170). 

Sweden  Vagrant:  Angsnaset,  Skane,  on  23rd 
May  1994*  (ninth  record). 

American  Golden  Plover/Pacific  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  dominical P.  fulva 
GERMANY  Vagrants:  singly  in  1991  and  1992 
(. Lirnicola  8:  170). 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrants:  8th  August  1991  and 
13th- 15th  September  1991  ( Dutch  Birding  16: 
137). 

Spur-winged  Lapwing  Hoplaptems  spinosus 
Malta  Fourth  record:  January  1994. 

Sociable  Lapwing  Chettusia  gregaria 
finiand  Fifth  record:  Pietarsaari  on  8th  May 
1994. 

GREAT  Britain  Vagrant:  itinerant  individual 
from  April  to  June  1 992  (36  previous  records; 
Brit.  Birds  87:  525). 

NETHERLANDS  Influx:  adults  on  28th  June  to 
1st  July  1992  and  2nd  July  1992,  juvenile  on 
23rd-24th  August  1992,  adults  on  25th-27th 
September  1992  and  22nd  November  1992 
(perhaps  five,  or  perhaps  only  three  or  four; 
eight  previous  records  since  1980;  Dutch 
Birding  16:  137). 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 
great  Britain  Population  decrease:  Common 
Birds  Census  results  showed  a 32%  drop  in 
breeding  numbers  between  1992  and  1993, 
continuing  the  recent  steep  decline  ( BTO 
News  193:  14). 

Switzerland  Dramatic  decline  continuing: 
breeding  population  probably  below  400  pairs 
in  1992,  with  many  traditional  colonies  now 
deserted  (cf.  over  1,000  pairs  in  1972-76  and 
860-890  pairs  in  1985-88,  Bril.  Birds  83:  12). 

Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis 
FRANCE  First  record:  adult  moulting  out  of 
summer  plumage  at  Platier  d’Oye  Reserve, 
Pas-de-Calais,  on  15th-2 1st  July  1994*. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Third  record:  found  dead,  Fair 
Isle,  Shetland,  on  1st  September  1994*. 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta 
IRELAND  Unprecedented  passage:  in  autumn 
1 993,  most  coastal  counties  had  large  numbers 
in  September,  and  many  still  present  in 
October. 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
ICELAND  Absence:  surprisingly,  none  in  1992. 
NORWAY  Vagrant:  adult  at  Lista,  Vest-Agder,  on 
5th-7th  August  1994*  (eighth  record;  plate  8, 
on  page  38). 


SPAIN  Vagrant:  5th-7th  June  1992  ( Ardeola  41: 

111). 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii 
Germany  Third  and  fourth  records:  23rd  May 

1991  ( Lirnicola  8:  170),  and  near  Hannover  in 
August  1994  (first  and  second  were  in  1984 
and  1985). 

ICELAND  First  record:  immature  at  FlankastarTir 
a Mi/fnesi,  Gull.,  on  3rd  September  1994*. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  Marquenterre,  Somme,  from 
28th  May  to  1st  June  1994*. 

Germany  Vagrants:  six  in  1991  and  seven  in 
1 992,  singly  in  June  and  November,  others  all 
in  August/October  ( Lirnicola  8:  171). 

ICELAND  Vagrant:  11th  May  1992  (21 

previous  records;  Bliki  14:  29). 

Netherlands  Vagrants:  22nd  September 
1990,  and  six  in  1992:  one  in  May,  two  in  July 
and  three  in  September  (39  previous  records 
since  1980;  Dutch  Birding  16:  137). 

SPAIN  Vagrants:  two  in  September  1992 
(. Ardeola  41:  1 11). 

Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata 
GREAT  Bri  tain  Vagrant:  adult  in  September 

1992  (20  previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  87: 
527). 

Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris  ferruginea 
Ireland  Large  passage:  much  higher  numbers 
than  usual  in  September  and  October  1993, 
mirroring  Little  Stint  C.  minuta. 

Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima 
canary  islands  First  record  for  La  Gomera: 
April  1994. 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Lirnicola  falcinellus 
MALTA  Fourth  record:  ringed  in  August  1994 
(third  was  in  1980,  Brit.  Birds  75:  27). 
MOROCCO  Second  and  fifth  records:  one  in 
winter  plumage  at  Oued  Sous  estuary  on  8th 
April  1 988  (previous  records,  on  4th  January 
1992  and  27th  August  1992,  Brit.  Birds  85: 
450,  87:  7,  become  third  and  fourth  records), 
and  three  on  3rd  May  1994,  at  least  one 
staying  until  5th  May,  at  Oued  Sous  estuary*. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  sub- 
ruficollis 

DENMARK  Vagrant:  Tipperne,  W-Judand, 
during  second  half  of  July  1994*  (ninth 
record) . 

FINLAND  Vagrant:  Pori  on  18th-20th 

September  1993  (eight  previous  records). 
Germany  Vagrants:  21st  September  1991  and 
19th  October  1991  ( Lirnicola  8:  172). 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  Hasslarp,  Skane,  on  9th- 
12th  May  1994*  (fifteenth  record). 


* 


Plates  4 & 5.  Above,  Black  Scrub-robin  Cercotrichas  podobe,  Israel,  April  1994  ( Christoph 
Randier );  below,  juvenile  Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media , Netherlands,  26th  July  1994  ( Amoud 
B.  van  den  Berg ) 
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Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 
Switzerland  Almost  extinct  as  breeding 
species:  only  one  pair  bred  in  1992  (cf.  decline 
in  Great  Britain,  Brit.  Birds  87:  317). 

Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Influx:  five  in  August-October 
1 993,  equalling  recent  annual  peak  numbers  in 
1987  and  1989  {Brit.  Birds  87:  527). 
NETHERLANDS  Eleventh  and  twelfth  records 
since  1977:  trapped  at  Zandvoort, 

Noordholland,  on  24th-26th  July  1994  (plate 
5),  and  Workum,  Friesland,  during  30th  July 
to  8th  August  1994. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolo- 
paceus 

ICELAND  Third  record:  30th  July  1983  {Bliki 
14:  30). 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  21st-23rd  August 
1992  (seven  previous  records;  Dutch  Birding 
16:  138). 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  Pancas,  Tejo  estuary, 
on  17th  February  1992. 

Slender-billed  Curlew  Numenius  tenuirostris 
GREECE  Vagrant:  Porto  Lagos  on  14th 
September  1989  {Biol.  Conserv.  53:  47-60). 
MOROCCO  Wintering:  two  at  Merja  Zerga  in 
winter  1993/94  (Brit.  Birds  87:  317)  last  seen 
on  11th  February  1994. 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis 
DENMARK  Largest-ever  flock:  four  at 

01semagle  Revie,  Zealand,  during  2nd-6th 
August  1994*. 

Germany  Influx:  20  records  in  1992,  with  up 
to  five  together,  compared  with  total  of  37  in 
previous  15  years  {Limicola  8:  173). 
NETHERLANDS  Influx:  22  in  1992,  from  April 
to  September,  with  two  groups  of  three  (this 
species  left  the  national  rarity  list  on  1st 
January  1993;  Dutch  Birding  16:  138). 

Sweden  Increase:  28  in  1993  and  at  least  15 
in  1994. 

Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 
CZECH  republic  First  record:  specimen  shot  in 
southern  Moravia  on  26th  August  1964 
recently  identified  in  collection  at  Museum  in 
Brno. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes 
Sweden  Vagrant:  Ryholm,  Vastergodand,  on 
30th  June  1994*  (eighth  record). 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia 
GERMANY  Vagrant:  12th- 14th  May  1991 

(eleventh  record,  fifth  this  century;  Limicola  8: 
173). 


Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor 
ICELAND  Second  record:  immature  on  20th 
September  1992  {Bliki  14:  31). 

LA'rvtA  Deletion:  report  of  10th  May  1992 
{Brit.  Buds  87:  7)  now  rejected  and  species 
removed  from  Latvian  List. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus 
GERMANY  Influx:  28  records  in  1991,  almost 
all  in  September,  compared  with  67  during  the 
previous  14  years  and  only  one  in  1992 
{Limicola  8:  175-176;  cf.  high  numbers  in 
autumn  1991  in  Denmark,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  Brit.  Birds 
86:  283;  87:  605). 

Great  Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ichthyaetus 
GERMANY  First  and  second  records:  adults  in 
winter  plumage  on  17th  February  1991 
{Limicola  8:  49-50),  and  12th  January,  29th 
February'  to  22nd  March  and  25th  March 

1992,  and  again,  in  summer  plumage,  from 
26th  February  to  6th  March  1994  {Limicola  8: 
51-62,  176). 

ITALY  Third  record:  adult  in  January-March 
1993  {Riv.  Ital.  Om.  63:  196). 

POLAND  Vagrant:  subadult  at  Kock  on  21st 
May  1994. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Lams  melanocephalus 
Netherlands  Breeding:  nearly  190  pairs  in 
southwest  in  spring  1994,  with  170  in  three 
colonies  on  islands  in  Krammer-Volkerak, 
Zeeland/Zuidholland. 

SWITZERLAND  Breeding  attempts:  two  pairs 
attempted  to  breed  in  1994,  at  Fanel  and 
Rhine  Delta  respectively. 

Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla 

SPAIN  Vagrants:  singles  in  December  1991  and 

December  1 992  {Ardeola  41:  112). 

Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan 

ICELAND  Second  record:  adult  on  29th 

September  1992  {Bliki  14:  32). 

IRELAND  First  record:  first-summer  at  Black 
Rock,  Ballyheige,  Co.  Kerry,  on  7th-llth  May 

1993. 

MOROCCO  First  record:  date  extension  (Brit. 
Birds  87:  318),  adult  at  Oued  Sous  estuary 
from  at  least  8th  to  31st  January'  1994. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Lams  Philadelphia 
ICELAND  Vagrant:  adult  on  18th  September 
1992  (five  previous  records;  Bliki  14:  32). 
SPAIN  Vagrant:  first-winter  at  Vigo,  Pontevedra 
province,  on  29th  November  1992  (Ardeola 
41:  112). 

Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ridibundus 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Winter  census:  BTO  census 
found  about  1.1  million  at  inland  roosts  in 
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England  and  Wales  in  January  1993,  nearly 
four  times  the  1953  total. 

Slender-billed  Gull  Lams  genei 

Finland  First  record,  adult  at  Pori  from  23rd 

May  to  about  end  of  June  1993. 

FRANCE  Vagrant  on  Atlantic  coast:  adult  at 
Rochefort,  Charente-Maritime,  on  12th  May 
1994*. 

SWEDEN  Second  record:  Ultuna,  Uppland, 
from  30th  April  to  1st  May  1994*,  and, 
probably  same,  at  Sigtuna,  Uppland,  on  8th 
May  1994*. 

Audouin’s  Gull  Lams  audouinii 
FRANCE  Vagrant  on  Adantic  coast:  adult  at 
Pointe  de  Grave,  Gironde,  on  28th  April 
1994*. 

SPAIN  Census  results:  at  least  14,024  breeding 
pairs  in  1993  (9,373  in  Ebro  Delta,  3,540  on 
Chafarinas  Islands  and  709  in  the 
Balearics) (Quercus  100:  4-11). 

Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delawarensis 
GERMANY  Second  record:  adult  on  24th-26th 
February  1991  (first  was  in  May  1982; 
Idmicola  8:  178). 

ICEIAND  Vagrant:  immature  on  14th-20th 
November  1992  (38  previous  records;  Bliki 
14:  32). 

morocco  Vagrant:  third-year  at  Oued  Sebou 
estuary  on  30th  March  1994  (sixteenth 
record). 

NETHERLANDS  Second  record:  adult  on  18th- 
19th  April  1992  (also  second  record  for 
Belgium;  Dutch  Birding  16:  138). 

SPAIN  Vagrants:  21  in  winter  1991/92  ( Ardeola 
41:  112). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  fuscus 
great  BRITAIN  Winter  census:  about  55,000 
were  estimated  from  BTO  counts  at  inland 
roosts  in  England  and  Wales  in  January  1993, 
representing  a further  increase  in  inland 
wintering;  none  was  found  in  the  equivalent 
1953  census. 

Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatus 
FRANCE  Second  record  of  the  race 
smithsonianus : Lesconil,  Finistere,  on  9th  Tune 
1994*. 

EGYPT  First  record:  adult  at  Port  Said  on  24th 
December  1993. 

Slovakia  First  breeding  in  West  Slovakia:  pair 
in  1994  (probably  also  nested  in  1993). 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  marinus 
NETHERLANDS  First  breeding  record:  after 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  1 993,  three  nests  (one 
with  nestlings)  at  Vcerse  Meer,  Zeeland,  in 
May  1994. 


Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea 
DENMARK  Fifth  record:  adult  at  Agger  Tange, 
W-Jutiand,  on  30th  January  1 994*  and  adult, 
probably  the  same,  at  Blavands  Huk,  W- 
Jutiand,  on  1st  February  1994*. 

Germany  Fourth  record:  adult  at  Turku  on 
6th-9th  January  1993. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Influx:  seven  in  1993, 

including  five  in  January  (Brit.  Birds  87:  531- 
532). 

NETHERLANDS  Fourth  and  fifth  records: 
Egmond,  Noordholland,  on  16th  December 
1993,  and  Camperduin/Texel,  Noordholland, 
on  24th-26th  March  1994. 

POLAND  First  record:  adult  on  Vistula  River  at 
Nieszawa  on  15th  January  1994. 

Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica 
ireiand  Fourth  record:  Ballycotton,  Co. 
Cork,  on  29th  April  1993  (first  since  1984; 
also  first  in  spring). 

Royal  Tern  Sterna  maxima 

PORTUGAL  Second  record:  Ria  de  Alvor, 

Algarve,  on  15th  August  1993*. 

Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  adult  at  Le  Croisic,  Loire- 
Atiantique,  on  20th  March  1994*  (the  British 
bird  en  route  to  Fame  Islands?),  and  single  in 
Camargue  around  10th  July  1994*. 

Roseate  Tern  Sterna  dougallii 
IRELAND  Decline:  marked  decline  over  the  last 
20  years  and  Rockabill,  Co.  Dublin,  now  holds 
the  main  Irish  colony:  in  1993,  427  pairs  bred 
at  Rockabill,  with  a mean  clutch  size  of  1 .80 
and  productivity  of  1 .68  young  per  pair. 

Bridled  Tern  Sterna  anaethetus 
GREAT  BRI  TAIN  Vagrants:  August  1992,  two  in 
May  1993,  and  July  1993  (15  previous 
records;  Brit.  Birds  87:  533). 

Little  Tern  Sterna  albifrons 
IRELAND  Decline:  contraction  in  breeding 
distribution,  most  marked  on  southeast  coast 
(New  Atlas). 

White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leuco- 
plems 

Germany  Influx:  almost  30  records,  involving 
about  62  individuals,  with  up  to  eight  together, 
in  spring  1 992,  compared  with  only  37  records 
in  spring  and  autumn  in  the  previous  1 5 years 
(Limicola  8:  183  & 186;  cf.  high  numbers  in 
spring  1992  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  and  best-ever 
breeding  season  in  Poland,  Brit.  Birds  86:  42; 
87:  8,  319). 
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Inca  Tern  Larosterna  inca 
FRANCE  First  records  for  Western  Palearctic: 
adult  at  Le  Treport  harbour,  Seine-Maritime, 
on  1 6th- 1 8th  July  1994*,  singles  in  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer  harbour,  Pas-de-Calais,  on  24th  July 
1994*,  and  at  Dieppe,  Seine-Maritime,  on 
26th  July  1994*,  preceding  six  other  records 
(including  one  immature),  from  cap  Gris-Nez 
to  Yeu  island,  Vendee,  in  August  1994* 
(‘ship-assisted  or,  more  probably,  escapes,  but 
from  where?’). 

Briinnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  lomvia 
LATVIA  Reclassification:  two  existing  records 
(two  individuals  found  in  Riga  market  in  1 902 
and  1903)  are  not  admitted  to  Latvian  List 
(placed  in  Category  D). 

Tufted  Puffin  Lunda  cirrhata 

SWEDEN  First  record  for  Western  Palearctic: 

Lagaoset,  Halland,  on  1st  and  8th  June  1994*. 

Laurel  Pigeon  Columba  junoniae 
canary  ISLANDS  First  confirmed  breeding  on 
Tenerife:  first  nests  found  in  July  1993,  where 
previously  considered  only  as  ‘probably 
breeding’. 

Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis 
FRANCE  Escape/vagrant:  mouth  of  River  Var, 
Nice,  Alpes-Maritimes,  on  25th  March  1994*. 

Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius 
NORWAY  Fourth  record:  juvenile  at  Lista,  Vest- 
Agder,  on  19th  September  1992  (April  1993 
record,  Brit.  Birds  87:  9,  becomes  fifth). 

Didric  Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  caprius 

ISRAEL  First  record:  Eilat  on  13th-26th  March 

1994. 

Common  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 
IRELAND  Decline:  contraction  of  breeding 
range,  particularly  in  south  and  east  (New 
Atlas ) . 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus 
IRELAND  Vagrant:  6th  October  1989  (Irish 
Birds  5:  96). 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops 
IRELAND  Fourth  twentieth-century  record: 
found  injured  at  Inchydoney,  Co.  Cork,  on 
27th  April  1993,  died  on  10th  May  (previous 
record  was  in  1974). 

Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS  Vagrants:  female  or 

immature  in  April-June  1992  and  male  in 
April  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  538). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  five,  in  addition  to 
long-staying  Shetland  individual(s),  in  1993 
(Brit.  Birds  87:  538). 


IRELAND  Vagrant  becoming  resident: 
immature  male  on  Aranmore  Island,  Co. 
Donegal,  on  22nd  June  1993  to  mid  June 
1994. 

NETHERLANDS  Spring-summer  influx:  three 
individuals,  on  8th  March  to  1st  April  1992, 
6th  April  and  15  th  May  1992,  and  28th  June 
1992  (Dutch  Birding  16:  141). 

The  winter  of  1992/93  was  the  best  winter 
for  this  species  since  1962/63  in  Sweden,  and 
occurrences  in  Denmark  and  France  may  also 
link  with  those  listed  above  (Brit.  Birds  86: 
285;  87:  9). 

European  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus 
Ireland  Decline:  considerable  reduction  in 
both  breeding  numbers  and  distribution  (New 
Atlas),  now  extremely  rare  and  found  at  only 
a few  sites. 

White-throated  Needletail  Swift  Hirundapus 
caudacutus 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  Umea,  Vasterbotten,  on 
22nd-27th  May  1994*. 

Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus 
IRELAND  First  and  second  records:  male  at  St 
John’s  Point,  Co.  Down,  on  30th  October 
1913  (recently  discovered  museum  specimen) 
and  one  at  Howth  Head,  Co.  Dublin,  on  9th 
August  1993. 

Pacific  Swift  Apus  pacificus 
great  BRITAIN  First  records:  on  oil-platform 
45  km  off  Norfolk  on  19th  June  1981  and  in 
Norfolk  on  30th  May  1993  (Brit.  Birds  83:  43- 
46;  87:  538). 

Little  Green  Bee-eater  Merops  orienlalis 
EGYPT  First  confirmed  breeding  of  Arabian 
race  cyanophrys : single  pairs  breeding  on  25th 
May  1994,  at  Taba  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Taba-Nabq  road. 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops  superciliosus 
Bulgaria  Second  record:  near  Chudomir, 
Loznitza  region,  on  26th  June  1 994  (first  was 
in  September  1993,  Brit.  Birds  87:  319). 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 
Germany  Influx  and  breeding:  17  records  in 
1991,  with  up  to  ten  adults  together, 
compared  with  19  records  in  previous  14 
years,  fewer  records  in  1992,  but  up  to  16 
adults  together,  and  breeding  in  both  years:  in 
1991,  12-13  pairs  at  five  sites,  at  two  of  which 
at  least  five  young  were  reared;  and,  in  1992, 
about  16  pairs  at  four  sites,  young  reared  at 
each,  totalling  at  least  42  juveniles  (Limicola  8: 
187,  190). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Influx:  at  least  61  in  1991, 
mostly  in  June-July,  compared  with  an  average 
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of  less  than  ten  per  year  during  1958-90  (Brit. 
Birds  87:  606). 

Sweden  Fifth  breeding  record:  pair  bred  near 
Kristianstad,  Skane,  in  1993  (cf.  breeding  in 

1993  in  Belarus,  Latvia  and  western  Poland). 
SWITZERLAND  First  breeding  records:  two  pairs 
bred  in  Reusstal  in  1991;  breeding  at  two  sites 
(including  five  pairs  fledging  23  young  in 
Wallis)  in  1992;  increase  in  number  of  reports 
and  in  size  of  flocks  in  recent  years. 

European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus 
AUSTRIA  Breeding  census:  13  pairs  in  1994 
(stable  population,  but  poor  breeding  success). 
SWEDEN  Vagrant:  Ramnas,  Vastmanland,  on 
9th  June  1 994  is  the  first  record  since  1991  of 
this  species,  which  bred  in  Sweden  up  to  1967. 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

SWEDEN  Breeding  becoming  regular:  two  to 
seven  breeding  pairs  annually  on  Oland  during 
1986-93  (with  0-8  young  fledging);  regular 
breeding  in  Sweden  ceased  in  about  1925. 

Syrian  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  syriacus 
Belarus  Fifth  record:  pair  exhibiting  territorial 
behaviour  at  Stolin,  Brest  region,  on  12th 
April  1994. 

Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
medius 

BELGIUM  Census:  530-650  breeding  territories, 
confined  to  areas  with  large  oaks  Quercus,  and 
all  but  one  or  two  south  of  the  river  Meuse 
(Aves  30:  145-166). 

FRANCE  Census:  in  north  Pas-de-Calais  area, 
apparently  extinct  in  Boulonnais,  but  94-147 
pairs  located  in  Hainaut-Avesnois  district 
(Aves  30:  232-235). 

NETHERLANDS  Third  and  fourth  records  since 
1980:  10th  May  1992  ( Dutch  Birding  16: 
142),  and  male  near  Epen,  Limburg,  on  19th 
February  1994. 

White-backed  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  leu- 
cotos 

FINLAND  Decline:  1 1 nests  with  25  young  in 

1994  (cf.  1992-93  data,  Brit.  Birds  87:  9). 

Dupont’s  Lark  Chersophilus  duponti 
EGYPT  First  recent  breeding  record:  eight 
(including  young)  near  Marsa  Matruh  on 


15th-  16th  March  1994  (largest  number  and 
also  first  breeding  record  since  1975). 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
SLOVAKIA  Colonisation:  nesting  every  year 
since  1992  (nearest  known  nesting  places  were 
in  Hungary;  Tichodroma  6:  63-79). 

Lesser  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  rufescens 
AUSTRIA  First  record:  7th  April  1993  (Egretta 
37:  37-40). 

EGYPT  Range  expansion:  several  hundred  pairs 
breeding  along  coast  between  Marsa  Matruh 
and  Salum  on  Libyan  borders  during  15th- 
20th  March  1 994  (first  known  breeding  of  this 
species  in  this  region). 

Thekla  Lark  Galerida  theklae 

EGYPT  First  confirmed  breeding  record:  four 

males  displaying  at  Salum  on  15th  March 

1994. 

Wood  Lark  Lidlula  arborea 

IRELAND  Vagrant:  Cobh,  Co.  Cork,  on  12th 

December  1991  (first  since  1966). 

Temminck’s  Horned  Lark  Eremophila  bi- 
lopha 

ISRAEL  Influx  and  breeding  in  Negev  and 
Arava  Valley:  up  to  270  a day  at  Km33  in 
South  Arava  in  March  1994;  12  pairs  found 
breeding  in  Arava  Valley,  the  first  for  30  years. 

Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne  rupestris 
Austria  Range  expansion:  increasing  in  areas 
in  the  south  of  Lower  Austria — the 
northernmost  breeding  areas  in  Central 
Europe — which  were  colonised  in  1991. 
Germany  Vagrants:  28th  June  1991,  two  on 
21st  August  1991  and  24th  April  1992  (none 
in  previous  14  years;  Lirnicola  8:  190). 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 
Austria  Fourth  record:  adult  in  Rheindelta, 
Vorarlberg,  on  5th  May  1994. 

Cliff  Swallow  Hirundo  pyrrhonota 
ICELAND  First  record:  12th  October  1992 
(Bliki  14:  15-16,  35). 

House  Martin  Delichon  urbica 
ICELAND  Influx:  at  least  1 13  in  May-June  1992 
(average  17  per  year  in  1979-91;  Bliki  14:  35- 
36). 


FACING  PAGE 

Plate  6.  Top,  Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva,  Netherlands,  24th  July  1994  (Arnoud  B. 
van  den  Berg) 

Plate  7.  Centre,  Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus,  Belgium,  25th  April  1993  (Luc 
Venoken)(Bril.  Birds  87:  318) 

Plate  8.  Bottom,  adult  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis , Norway,  7th  August 

1994  (Hakon  Heggland) 
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Richard's  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae 
BELGIUM  Spring  record:  27th  April  1993  (Aves 
30:  221-225). 

CYPRUS  Vagrant:  two  on  13th  April  1993 
(Ann.  Rep.  Cyprus  Om.  Soc.  40:  45). 
GERMANY  Vagrants:  32  records  in  1991-92, 
mostly  on  Heligoland,  compared  with  49  in 
the  previous  14  years  (Limicola  8:  191). 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  94  in  1990,  58  in 

1991  and  122  in  1992  (peak  year  was  1968, 
with  154;  Brit.  Birds  87:  608). 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  31  in  1993. 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni 
GERMANY  Vagrants:  three  in  October  1991 
and  two  in  October  1 992  (now  1 5 records,  all 
from  Heligoland;  Limicola  8:  191). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  31  in  1993, 

compared  with  average  of  four  per  year  during 
1958-92  (Brit.  Birds  87:  542). 

NORWAY  Deletion:  we  apologise  for  our  error 
in  publishing  the  report  of  one  on  1 1 th 
October  1988  (Brit.  Birds  87:  320)  which  was 
not  an  accepted  record. 

Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  27th-29th 

September  1993  and  11th  October  1993  (42 
previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  87:  542). 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

Slovakia  First  and  second  breeding  records  of 

black-headed  race  feldegg:  northern  Slovakia  in 

1992  and  southwestern  Slovakia  in  1993. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 
IRELAND  Third  record:  first-winter  on 

Aranmore  Island,  Co.  Donegal,  on  4th 
October  1993. 

LATVIA  Breeding  increase:  three  pairs  near 
Jelgava  during  April-June  1994*  (one  pair  in 
1993,  Brit.  Birds  87:  10). 

Poland  First  breeding  record:  four  pairs  ( two 
nests  and  a pair  carrying  food)  at  Mechelinki, 
Gdansk  Bay,  in  June  1994. 

SWEDEN  Breeding:  female  with  fledgling  at 
Stora  Oren,  Oland,  on  27th  July  1994*. 

African  Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  aguimp 
EGYPT  First  confirmed  breeding  record:  five 
pairs  breeding  on  islets  in  Lake  Nasser  near 
Abu  Simbel  on  2nd  May  1994. 

White-cheeked  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  leucogenys 
israei  . Fourth  record:  one  or  two  at  Eilat 
during  March-April  1994. 

Northern  Mockingbird  Minins  polyglottos 
great  Britain  First  and  second  records: 
Cornwall  in  August  1982  and  Essex  in  May 
1988  (one  in  Norfolk  in  August  1971  regarded 
as  escape;  one  in  West  Glamorgan  in  August 


1978  regarded  as  possible  escape  and  placed 
in  Category  D;  Ibis  135:  496;  Brit.  Birds  87: 
545,  567). 

Black  Scrub-robin  Cercotrichas  podobe 
ISRAEL  Becoming  regular:  one  or  two  at  Eilat 
during  March-April  1994  (plate  4)  (one  to 
three  almost  annual  in  South  Arava 
Valley/Eilat  since  1989). 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Lusdnia  calliope 
EGYPT  First  record:  first-winter  female  at 
Hurghada  on  9th-12th  November  1993. 

Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus 
GERMANY  Fifth  record:  first-winter  on 

Heligoland  on  2nd  October  1992  (Limicola  8: 
194). 

GREAT  Britain  Vagrants:  Shetland  in 

September  1993  and  Dorset  in  October- 
November  1993  (11  previous  records;  Brit. 
Birds  87:  546). 

Common  Redstart  Phoenicians  Phoenicians 
bui  .garia  Second  breeding  locality'  for  the  race 
samamisicus:  two  breeding  males  in 

Krumovgrad  in  1994  (where  eight  in  1986). 

Moussier’s  Redstart  Phoenicians  moussieri 
SPAIN  First  accepted  record:  male  at  Ebro 
Delta  on  7th  April  1985  (Ardeola  41:  114). 

Giildenstadt’s  Redstart  Phoenicians  eryihro- 
gaster 

FINLAND  Revision:  adult  male  in  Iittala  on 
1 lth-20th  October  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  321) 
presumed  to  be  an  escape. 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 
Denmark  Vagrants  of  eastern  race 
maural  stejnegeri:  male  (with  female  of 

nominate  race)  at  Blavand,  W-Jutland,  during 
19th-26th  March  1994*  (21  previous 

records). 

Germany  Fifth  to  seventh  records  of  eastern 
race  maural  stejnegeri:  5 th  October  1991,  17  th 
November  1992  and  22nd  November  1992 
( Limicola  8:  194). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants  of  eastern  race 
maural  stejnegeri:  17  in  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87: 
547,  549).  1 

White-capped  Water  Redstart  Chaimarrornis 
leucocephalus 

GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  on  small  stream 
near  Bad  Berlcburg  in  Nordrhein-Westfalen 
on  16th-20th  October  1992  (Limicola  8:  205). 

Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis 
Netherlands  Second  record:  female  at 
Noordburcn,  Wieringen,  Noordholland,  on 
1 2th- 1 3th  May  1994  (first  was  male  in  April 
1951). 
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White’s  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  21st  September 
1993  and  1st  October  1993  (42  previous 
records;  Brit.  Birds  87:  550). 

IRELAND  Fourth  record:  Copeland  Bird 

Observatory,  Co.  Down,  on  16th-20th  April 
1993  (previous  records  were  in  1842,  1867 
and  1885). 

NETHERLANDS  Fifteenth  record  and  third  since 
1980:  flying  past  Breskens,  Zeeland,  on  9th 
April  1993. 

Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Fifth  record:  Burnham  Overy, 

Norfolk,  on  18th  September  1994*. 

Hermit  Thrush  Catharus  guttatus 

great  BRITAIN  Fourth  record:  October  1993 

(Brit.  Birds  87:  550). 

Swainson’s  Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  21st  October  1993 
(18  previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  87:  552). 

Grey-cheeked  Thrush  Catharus  minimus 
IRELAND  Fourth  record:  first-year  at  Loop 
Head,  Co.  Clare,  on  12th  October  1993 
(previous  records  were  in  1982,  1988  and 
1990). 

Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus 
IRELAND  Decline:  has  decreased  as  a breeding 
species  at  virtually  all  sites,  apart  from  the 
discovery  of  a small  breeding  population  in 
Co.  Kerry  (New  Atlas). 

Eyebrowed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  7th- 14th  October 
1993  (14  previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  87: 
552). 

NETHERLANDS  Sixth  record:  18th  October 
1992  (Dutch  Birding  16:  142). 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis 
Germany  First  record  of  black-throated  race 
atrogularis  for  30  years:  30th  January  to  1st 
March  1992  (Lirnicola  8:  194). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  First  record  of  red-throated 
nominate  race:  first-winter  male  at  The  Naze, 
Essex,  on  29th  September  to  7th  October 
1994*.  Vagrants:  four  of  black-throated  race 
atrogularis  in  October  1 993  (24  previous 
records;  Brit.  Birds  87:  552). 

Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata 
FINLAND  Summer  records:  four  different 
singing  males  in  central  Finland  in  June  and 
July  1993  (13  previous  Finnish  records). 

Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia 
FAROE  islands  First  record:  ringed  on  Nolsoy 
on  9th  May  1994*. 


Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
IREI-AND  Second  record:  first-winter  found 
dead,  Galley  Head,  Co.  Cork,  on  13th 
October  1991;  also  first-winter  at  sea,  409  km 
(254  miles)  southwest  of  Ireland  (outside  Irish 
recording  area),  came  aboard  fishing  boat,  on 
14th  September  1993,  captured,  but  died  on 
16th  (only  previous  record  was  in  1982). 
ITALY  First  record:  Sardinia  on  19th 

September  1993  (Riv.  Ital.  Orn.  63:  193-198). 
PORTUGAL  First  record:  ringed  at  Ria  de  Alvor, 
Algarve,  on  12th  November  1993*. 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dume- 
torum 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Influx:  seven  in  1993,  one  in 
May  and  others  in  September-October,  the 
first  such  influx  since  about  seven  in  1912 
(Brit.  Birds  87:  553). 

Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 
ICELAND  Influx:  fifth  to  eighth  records,  in  June 
1992. 

Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  sciipaceus 
EGYPT  Possible  range  extension:  tens  singing  at 
Siwa  Oasis,  Western  Desert,  on  17th  March 
1994,  possibly  breeding,  which  would  be  first 
record  from  this  area. 

IRELAND  Colonisation:  expanding  breeding 
population,  particularly  in  Co.  Cork  and  Co. 
Wexford  (New  Atlas)-,  first  colonised  Ireland  in 
early  1980s. 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata 
great  Britain  Influx:  12  in  September- 
November  1993  (37  previous  records;  Brit. 
Birds  87:  553-554). 

Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 
Iceland  Second  record:  20th-26th  June  1992 
(Bliki.  14:  40). 

Spectacled  Warbler  Sylvia  conspicillata 
great  BRITAIN  First  accepted  record:  male  in 
song  on  24th-29th  May  1992  (Ibis  136:  254; 
Brit.  Birds  87:  554). 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 
ICELAND  First  record:  male  on  26th  May  1992 
(Bliki  14:  13-14,  40). 

Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 
Cyprus  First  breeding  records:  ten  males 
holding  territory  in  mid  April  1992,  and  two 
adults  feeding  nestlings  in  same  area  on  23rd 
April  (Ann.  Rep.  Cyprus  Orn.  Soc.  39:  50). 
IRELAND  First  and  second  records:  males, 
Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  10th- 12th 
April  1993,  and  Knockadoon  Head,  Co.  Cork, 
on  14th-21st  April  1993. 
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Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana 
GREAT  BRITAIN  First  spring  record:  male 
singing  and  carrying  nest-material  in  May- 
June  1993  (nine  previous  records;  Bril.  Birds 
87:  556). 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylbscopus  borealis 
ESTONIA  Fourth  record:  singing  male  in  Tartu 
on  8th- 10th  June  1994*. 

Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylbscopus  proregulus 
GERMANY  Vagrants:  three  in  1991  and  one  in 
1992,  all  in  October  to  December  ( Limicob  8: 
196). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  33  in  1990,  33  in 

1991  and  17  in  1992  (Brit.  Birds  87:  609). 
NETHERLANDS  Vagrants:  1 8th-2 1 st  October 

1992  and  21st  October  1992  ( Dutch  Birding 
16:  142). 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  14  records  in  1993. 

For  analysis  of  recent  increase  in  records, 
see  Oriolus  60:  3-17. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylbscopus  in- 
omatus 

CYPRUS  Vagrant:  26th  September  1993  (Ann. 
Rep.  Cyprus  Orn.  Soc.  40:  58). 

FRANCE  Spring  record:  Ouessant,  Finistere,  on 
24th  March  1994*. 

GERMANY  Vagrants:  six  records  in  1991  and 
eight  in  1992,  with  single  records  of  two  in 
each  year  (Limicob  8:  196).  Second  record  of 
race  humei : from  18th  February  to  4th  April 
1992  (included  in  totals  given  above,  though 
treated  as  separate  species  in  Limicob  8:  196; 
first  was  on  Heligoland  on  5th-7th  November 
1990). 

GREAT  Bri  tain  Vagrants:  300  in  1990,  242  in 
1991  and  347  in  1992,  compared  with  recent 
peak  of  771  in  1988  (Brit.  Birds  87:  609-610). 
IRELAND  Second  spring  record:  Schull,  Co. 
Cork,  on  14th- 17th  March  1993. 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  12  in  1993. 

For  analysis  of  recent  increase  in  records, 
see  Oriolus  60:  3-17. 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylbscopus  schwarzi 
GREAT  Britain  Vagrants:  four  in  October- 
November  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  558). 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylbscopus  fuscatus 
GREAT  Britain  Vagrants:  1 1 in  October- 
November  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  559). 

POLAND  Vagrant:  Darlowo,  Baltic  coast,  on 
27th  October  1993  (eighth  record). 

Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylbscopus  bonelli 
NORWAY  Fifth  record:  Orrevatn,  Rogaland,  on 
6th  October  1991. 


Chiffchaff  Phylbscopus  collybita 
Germany  First  to  third  records  of  Iberian  race 
brehmii:  singing  males  on  4th-27th  May  1991, 
23rd  May  1992  and  27th-28th  May  1992. 
GIBRALTAR  \Vintering  by  eastern  race  ms  ns: 
trapped  on  29th  January  and  retrapped  on 
1 1th  March  and  4th  April  1994. 
NETHERLANDS  Seventh  record  of  Iberian  race 
brehmii : singing  male  on  29th  May  to  14th 
June  1992  (Dutch  Birding  16:  144). 

Firecrest  Regains  ignicupillus 

DENMARK  Large  irruption:  more  than  60 

during  spring  1994. 

ITYTV1A  Second  breeding  record:  pair  at  nest 
with  eggs  in  Sigulda,  Riga  district,  on  28th 
May  1994*  (first  proved  breeding  record  was 
in  1893). 

Semi-collared  Flycatcher  Ficedub  semi- 
torquata 

MOROCCO  Seventh  record:  two  males  at 
Merzouga  on  22nd  April  1994. 

Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedub  albicollis 
morocco  Third  record:  male  at  Merzouga  on 
22nd  April  1 994  (second  was  at  same  place  in 
April  1991,  Brit.  Birds  85:  460). 

Bearded  Tit  Panurus  bbnnicus 
SWEDEN  Northerly  breeding:  Solleron, 

Dalarna,  in  1993  was  probably  northernmost 
in  the  World;  extremely  abundant  in  1993,  but 
hard  winter  of  1993/94  greatly  reduced 
numbers. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulums 
Norway  Third  breeding  attempt:  adult  male 
singing  and  nest-building  at  Borrevannet, 
Borre,  Vestfold,  on  21st  May  to  11th  June 
1994*,  but  no  female,  and  the  nest  was  found 
damaged  on  the  ground  (possibly  the  result  of 
an  inquisitive  Pine  Marten  Maries  rnartes ) two 
days  after  the  last  observation  date  (one 
successful  and  one  unsuccessful  previous 
breeding  attempts;  eighth  record  of  species). 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus 
DENMARK  First  record:  Totten,  Anhold,  E- 
Jutland,  on  9th  June  1994*. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  two  in  October- 
November  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  560). 

ITALY  Second  and  diird  records:  first-winters 
on  10th  October  1992  and  30th  October  1992 
(Riv.  Ital.  Om.  63:  196). 

House  Crow  Corvus  splendens 
Egypt  Possibly  expanding:  two  at  Sharm  El 
Sheikh  on  7th  September  1993  and  one  at 
Taba  on  25th  May  1994. 

NETHERLANDS  Presumably  ship-assisted:  two 
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Plate  9.  House  Crow  Corvus  splendens, 
Netherlands,  30th  June  1994  (Amoud  B.  van 
den  Berg ) 

along  waterway  to  Rotterdam  at  Hoek  van 
Holland,  Zuidholland,  from  April  to  at  least 
mid  August  1994  (plate  9). 

Rook  Corvus  frugilegus 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Census  total:  breeding 

population  steady  at  around  850,000  pairs, 
according  to  a YOC  Wildlife  WATCH 

survey. 

Common  Starling  Stumus  vulgaris 
Malta  First  breeding  record:  spring  1994 
(birds  released  from  captivity  on  Comino 
Island  in  1993  bred  in  1993  and  1994). 

Spotless  Starling  Stumus  unicolor 
france/spain  Colonisation:  range  expansion 
following  colonisation  of  France  in  1982  is 
within  range  of  Common  Starlings  5.  vulgaris 
which  colonised  the  area  earlier;  1993 
population  of  unicolor  was  about  300 
individuals  ( Alauda  62:  135-140). 

Rosy  Starling  Stumus  roseus 
BULGARIA  Huge  influx:  many  records 

everywhere  except  mountain  areas  (higher 
than  500  m)  and  southwest  Bulgaria;  many 
flocks  of  10-30  arriving  from  north  in 
southeast  Bulgaria  and  800  at  Cape  Kaliakra 
on  25th  May  1994,  with  about  500  in  latter 
area  on  26th  May;  more  than  3,000  roosting 
on  the  Cape  on  2nd  June  1994. 

PORTUGAL  Vagrant:  28th  December  1991 
(. Ardeola  40:  190;  Brit.  Birds  86:  46). 

SPAIN  Vagrant:  3rd  January  1985  (. Ardeola  40: 
190). 


Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis 
CANARY  islands  First  breeding  record:  pair 
which  originated  in  captivity  breeding 
regularly  on  Tenerife  since  May  1993. 

Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 
TUNISIA  First  breeding  records:  breeding 
population  discovered  near  Bizerte  (formerly 
considered  to  be  only  a scarce  winter  visitor). 

Pale  Rock  Sparrow  Petronia  brachydactyla 
CYPRUS  First  record:  Paphos  Lighthouse  area 
on  22nd/26th  April  1994. 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus 

GREAT  Britain  Vagrants:  three  in  October 

1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  561). 

Red-fronted  Serin  Serinus  pusillus 
Cyprus  Third  record:  Kathikas  on  1 3th  March 

1994  (cf.  previous  records  and  claims  listed  in 
Blit.  Birds  86:  46). 

Grey-capped  Greenfinch  Carduelis  sinica 
Germany  Presumed  escape:  male  on 

Heligoland  on  30th  May  to  2nd  June  1991 
(Limicola  8:  205). 

Twite  Carduelis  flavirostris 

IRELAND  Decline:  significant  contraction  of 

breeding  range  (New  Atlas) . 

Common  Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 
FINLAND  Large  influx:  34,900  migrants 

counted  in  five  hours  at  Inkoo  in  south 
Finland  on  19th  March  1994  and  63,000  at 
Lahti  in  a couple  of  days  at  the  end  of  March 
1994. 

Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera 
Germany  First  breeding  record:  pair  with  two 
juveniles  in  Berlin  during  19th  May  to  9th 
June  1991  (jf.  Om.  133:  197-202;  Limicola  8: 
198). 

Common  Crossbill  Loxia  curvirostra 
Ireland  Breeding  establishment:  following 
influxes  in  recent  years,  breeding  now 
established  in  four  main  areas:  Co.  Kern-,  Co. 
Mayo,  Co.  Wicklow  and  the  Northwest  (New 
Atlas) . 

Desert  Finch  Rhodospiza  obsoleta 
EGYPT  First  confirmed  breeding:  1 1 (including 
young)  at  three  localities  at  Wadi  El  Arish  and 
Sheik  Zweid  in  northern  Sinai  on  30th-31st 
May  1994. 

Trumpeter  Finch  Bucaneles  githagineus 
FRANCE  Second  to  fourth  records:  Camargue 
on  19th  April  1993,  Camargue  on  1st  May 
1993,  and  Chaux,  Territoire  de  Belfort,  on 
30th  June  1994*. 
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European  news 


Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 
FRANCE  Colonisation:  total  of  34-37  singing 
males  in  Pas-de-Calais  and  Franche-Comte 
regions  during  spring  1994,  and  first  spring 
records  of  singing  males  in  Alsace  (one  pair) 
and  Alpes  (probable  family  in  Hautes-Alpes  in 
July  1994);  at  least  two  successful  breeding 
pairs. 

GERMANY  Establishment:  over  61  records 
listed  in  detail  for  1991-92,  compared  with 
over  210  in  the  previous  14  years  (. Limicola  8: 
198-200). 

GREAT  Britain  Largest-ever  influx:  217  in 
1992,  including  unprecedented  spring  arrival 
{Brit.  Birds  87:  610-612). 

SWITZERLAND  Continued  colonisation  and 
expansion:  first  breeding  records  for  the  Jura 
in  1992. 

Streaked  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rubicilbides 
GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  24th  April  1992 
{Limicola  8:  205). 

Yellow-billed  Grosbeak  Eophona  migratoria 
DENMARK  First  record:  Christians©,  Bornholm, 
on  12th- 15th  June  1994*  (presumed  escape; 
cf.  records  in  Sweden  in  May  1 98 1 and  Faroe 
Islands  in  May  1992,  Brit.  Birds  86:  46). 

Japanese  Grosbeak  Eophona  personata 
GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  Heligoland  on 
21st-22nd  May  1992  {Limicob  8:  205;  cf. 
records  in  Norway  in  June  1989  and  April 
1990,  Sweden  in  May  1990  and  Great  Britain 
in  June  1992,  Brit.  Birds  85:  461;  86:  46). 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler  Dendroica  coronata 
IRELAND  Vagrant:  first-winter  on  7th- 15th 
October  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  563). 

Blackpoll  Warbler  Dendroica  striata 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  first-winter  in 

October-November  1993  (25  previous 

records:  Bril.  Birds  87:  563). 

IRELAND  Fifth  record:  juvenile  at  Brownstown 
Head,  Co.  Waterford,  on  3rd  October  1993. 

Scarlet  Tanager  Piranga  olivacea 
ICEIAND  Fourth  record:  immature  male  on  9th 
November  1992  (Bliki  14:  45;  previous 
records  were  of  immature  male  found  dead  in 
late  November  or  early  December  1 936,  male 
on  7th-8th  October  1967,  and  immature  male 
on  23rd  October  1967,  Natturufrae&ingurinn 
63:  102). 

Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco  hyemalis 
great  BRI  TAIN  Vagrant:  male  in  November 
1993  (16  previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  87: 
563). 


Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos 
GERMANY  About  fifth  record  (first  for  30 
years):  male  on  1st- 12th  February  1991 
(Limicob  8:  200). 

POLAND  First  record:  male  bred  with  female 
Yellowhammer  E.  citrinella  on  Biebrza 
Marshes  during  16th  May  to  24th  June  1994. 

Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinelb 
Ireland  Decrease:  breeding  range  has 

contracted  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
southwest  and  northwest  ( New  Atbs). 

Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlns 
GERMANY  Vagrant:  23rd  July  1992  (no  records 
in  previous  15  years;  Limicob  8:  201). 
NETHERLANDS  Fourth  record:  male  at 

Maasvlakte,  Zuidholland,  on  23rd  April  1994*. 

Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortubna 
Netherlands  Extinction:  disappeared  from 
last  breeding  strongholds  in  1994. 

Yellow-throated  Bunting  Emberiza  elegans 
GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  17th  January'  to 
2nd  March  1991  ( Limicob  8:  206). 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  mslica 

grea  t Britain  Influxes:  in  spring  and  autumn 

1993,  total  of  44  more  than  double  best 

previous  year  (19  in  1987;  Brit.  Birds  87:  563- 

564). 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pnsilb 

ICELAND  Fourth  record:  3rd  October  1992 

(Bliki  14:  46). 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureob 
EGYPT  Third  record:  found  dead  on  North 
Sinai  coast  in  September  1993. 

Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi 
grea  t BRITAIN  Third  record:  first-winter  male 
on  17th  October  1990  (Brit.  Birds  87:  566). 

Com  Bunting  Miliaria  cabndra 
GREA  T BRITAIN  Census  total:  as  few  as  20,000 
breeding  territories  in  Britain  in  1993  (BTO 
News  192:  6-7). 

IRELAND  Decrease:  significant  decline  in 
breeding  numbers  and  distribution  (New 
Atbs). 

switzeri and  Increase:  marked  increase  in 
numbers  in  several  regions  in  1994. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  Pheucticus  Indo- 
vicbnus 

great  Britain  Vagrant:  first-winter  male  on 
12th- 14th  October  1993  (Brit.  Bints  87:  566). 

Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea 
Netherlands  Second  record:  male  on  10th- 
23rd  March  1989  (first  was  in  June-July  1983; 
Dutch  Birding  16:  145). 
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Official  correspondents 

Andorra  Jacqueline  Crozier;  Austria  Hans-Martin  Berg;  Belarus  Dr  Michael  E.  Nikiforov; 
BELGIUM  Rene-Marie  Lafontaine;  Bulgaria  Dr  Petar  Iankov;  canary  islands  Juan  Antonio 
Lorenzo;  Cyprus  A.  E.  Sadler;  CZECH  republic  Professor  Karel  Stastny;  Denmark  Brian 
Rasmussen;  EGYPT  Mindy  Baha  El  Din;  ESTONIA  Dr  Vilju  Lilleleht;  FAROE  ISLANDS  Soren 
Sorensen;  Finland  Pekka  J.  Nikander;  prance  Dr  Philippe  J.  Dubois;  Germany  Peter  E.  Barthel; 
GIBRALTAR  Charles  E.  Perez;  GREAT  BRITAIN  John  Marchant;  GREECE  George  I.  Handrinos; 
HUNGARY  Gyorgy  Szimuly;  ICELAND  Gunnlaugur  Petursson;  IRELAND  Pat  Smiddy;  ISRAEL 
Hadoram  Shirihai;  ITALY  Marco  Gustin;  LATVIA  Dr  Janis  Baumanis  & Agris  Celmins;  llphuania 
Dr  Petras  Kurlavicius;  LUXEMBOURG  Tom  Conzemius;  MALTA  Joe  Sultana;  MOLDOVA  Dr  I.  M. 
Ganea;  MOROCCO  Michel  Thevenot;  NETHERLANDS  Drs.  Arnoud  B.  van  den  Berg;  NORWAY 
Andrew  W.  Clarke;  POI.AND  Dr  Tadeusz  Stawarczyk;  PORTUGAL  Dr  Joao  Carlos  Farinha; 
Slovakia  Dr  Alzbeta  Darolova;  Slovenia  Iztok  Geister;  Spain  Dr  Eduardo  de  Juana;  SWEDEN 
Tommy  Tyrberg;  SWITZERLAND  Hans  Schmid;  TUNISIA  Thierry  Gaultier;  UKRAINE  Dr  Igor 
Gorban. 


Exclusive  OUP  offers  for  BB  subscribers 

Oxford  University  Press  has  made  two  offers  available  exclusively  to  BB  subscribers: 

Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Antarctic  Birds  (HANZAB) 

vol.  2.  Raptors  to  lapwings  (Marchant  & Higgins)  £125  (usual  price  £150): 

SAVE  £25.00. 

The  Birds  of  South  America  (Ridgely  & Tudor) 

vols.  1 & 2 for  £105  (usual  price  £115):  SAVE  £10.00. 

Both  offers  are  exclusive  to  BB  subscribers  using  the  British  BirdShop  form  on  pages  vii  & 


‘The  Zoologist’ 

Does  any  British  Birds  reader  own  a complete  set  or  a partial  set  of  The  Zoologist  (1843-1916) 
which  he  or  she  is  willing  to  donate  or  loan  to  BB  for  reference  purposes?  (We  have  a complete 
set  of  British  Birds  back  to  1 907,  but  no  copies  of  The  Zoologist.) 

Yellow-legged  Gull  photographs 

Martin  Garner,  Rob  Hume  and  David  Quinn  need  photographs  (colour  transparencies,  colour 
prints  or  black-and-white  prints)  of  Yellow-legged  Gulls  Lams  cachinnans  of  all  ages,  in  flight  or 
at  rest,  taken  anywhere  in  Britain,  to  illustrate  their  forthcoming  paper  on  the  separation  of 
these  gulls  from  Herring  L.  argentatus  and  Lesser  Black-backed  L.  fuscus  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 
All  photographs  received  will  be  acknowledged;  please  send  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  British 
Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 


vtu. 


The  ‘British  Birds’ 
Achievement  Award 

The  establishment  of  British  Birds  awards  in  recognition  of  high-quality 
ornithological  expertise  or  products  started  with  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  in 
1977.  We  also  now  present  annually  five  other  awards:  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 
(since  1979),  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year  (since  1980),  Best  Annual  Bird  Report 
(since  1991),  the  Carl  Zeiss  Award  for  contributions  to  the  Rarities  Committee 
(since  1991),  and  Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year  (sponsored  since  1977,  now 
presented  by  British  Birds). 

We  have  now  established  a new  award,  which  we  intend  to  announce 
occasionally  rather  than  annually:  ‘The  British  Birds  Achievement  Award’.  This 
may  be  presented  to  a single  person  or  to  a team,  to  a charitable  organisation  or 
to  a commercial  company,  but  will  usually  be  linked  to  a specific  achievement. 

One  multi-volume  work — Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (‘BWP) — has  caused 
us  annual  assessment  problems  during  the  judging  for  our  Best  Bird  Book  of  the 
Year  award,  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  volume  1 was  published  before  our  Best 
Bird  Book  award  was  started,  and  it  is  difficult  to  justify  making  such  an  award 
partway  through  the  publication  of  a nine-volume  work.  Secondly,  BWP  had 
been  initiated  by  BB  itself  (Brit.  Birds  59:  321-324)  and  close,  albeit  informal, 
links  continued,  with  a considerable  overlap  of  personnel  (every  member  of  the 
BB  Editorial  Board  was  helping  in  some  way  with  BWP , and  the  late  Stanley 
Cramp  was  then  the  senior  editor  of  both  publications),  though  the  links  did 
become  fewer  towards  the  close  of  BWP s history. 

Now,  however,  BWP  is  complete,  volumes  8 and  9 having  been  published  in 
1994,  and  we  can  applaud  the  endeavours  and  perseverance  of  its  editors, 
authors,  artists,  researchers,  staff  and  publishers,  and  admire  above  all  its  breadth 
of  coverage  and  its  thoroughness.  Its  final  length  (over  7,000  pages,  excluding  the 
plates)  was  more  than  double  the  initial  prediction  in  1966  of  around  3,000  pages 
(Brit.  Birds  59:  323).  Truly,  this  achievement  provides  a service  to  ornithology. 

Our  first  Achievement  Award,  therefore,  is  made  to  BWP  and  the  whole  team 
responsible,  from  those  such  as  Max  Nicholson,  who  initiated  it;  the  late  Stanley 
Cramp,  whose  commitment  allowed  no-one  to  relax;  Robert  Gillmor,  who 
co-ordinated  the  artwork  from  start  to  finish;  and  P.  A.  D.  Hollom,  Dr  K.  E.  L. 
Simmons  and  Prof.  Dr  K.  H.  Voous,  who  were  also  on  the  editorial  team  for  all 
nine  volumes;  to  Oxford  University  Press  which  had  the  foresight  to  see  BWP s 
potential  and  the  stamina  to  take  it  to  its  conclusion. 

The  ‘British  Birds’  Achievement  Award: 

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (nine  volumes)  (1977-94) 

Edited  by  Stanley  Cramp,  Duncan  J.  Brooks,  N.  J.  Collar,  Euan  Dunn,  I.  J. 
Ferguson-Lees,  Robert  Gillmor,  Joan  Hall-Craggs,  Brian  Ilillcoat,  P.  A.  D.  Hollom, 
Robert  Hudson,  E.  M.  Nicholson,  M.  A.  Ogilvie,  P.  J.  S.  Olney,  C.  M.  Perrins, 
C.  S.  Roselaar,  W.  T.  C.  Seale,  P.  J.  Sellar,  K.  E.  L.  Simmons,  D.  W.  Snow, 
Dorothy  Vincent,  K.  H.  Voous,  D.  I.  M.  Wallace,  Jan  Wattel  & M.  G.  Wilson. 

Published  by  Oxford  University  Press. 
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Cory’s  Shearwater  pursuing  and  apparently 
consuming  flying-fish 

On  15th  July  1991,  while  approaching  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  on  a flat  sea,  our 
vessel  disturbed  a flock  of  Cory’s  Shearwaters  Calonectris  diomedea,  about  30  of 
which  rose  and  flew  parallel  with  the  vessel  in  the  same  direction.  A small  flying- 
fish,  probably  a species  of  Exocoetus  or  Cypselunis , skimmed  away  on  a curving 
trajectory  about  250  m ahead  of  the  shearwaters.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  latter 
broke  away,  clearly  altering  course,  and  pursued  the  airborne  fish  for  about  150 
m,  wobbling  clumsily  just  behind  and  above  it;  both  struck  the  surface  simulta- 
neously, the  fish  briefly  disappearing.  Almost  immediately,  the  strong  lateral 
head  movements  of  the  shearwater  and  brief  views  of  the  struggling  fish  sug- 
gested that  the  bird  had  captured  its  victim;  as  the  vessel  moved  away,  the 
shearwater’s  head  movements  became  a strong  vertical  action  as  it  apparently 
began  consuming  the  fish,  parts  of  which  were  clearly  visible  jutting  from  its  bill. 
Flying-fish  were  not  listed  in  the  diet  of  Cory’s  Shearwater  in  BWP,  but  oppor- 
tunistic behaviour  leading  to  prey  capture  may  be  a feature  of  large  seabirds, 
especially  in  normally  oligotrophic  waters. 

C.  C.  Moore 

vlv  Monte  Mar  RJC.  Monte  Sta.  Luzia,  2775  Parede,  Portugal 

editorial  comment  Such  behaviour  is,  of  course,  typical  of  tropicbirds 
Phaethon,  boobies  Sula  and  frigatebirds  Fregata. 

Display  of  Great  Bittern 

On  19th  May  1991,  in  the  Kiskunsag  National  Park,  Hungary,  two  colleagues 
and  I watched  a Great  Bittern  Botaums  stellaris  land  some  25  m from  the  road; 
we  then  noticed  a further  two  bitterns  on  the  ground  nearby.  Within  seconds  all 
three  commenced  booming,  quite  in  the  open,  and  to  our  surprise  took  up  posi- 
tions forming  a triangle.  We  observed  them  for  20  minutes  in  clear  light  at 
approximately  50  m.  One  made  aggressive  movements  towards  the  others, 
which  then  lowered  their  heads  in  submission.  The  dominant  bittern  puffed  itself 
up  rather  in  the  manner  of  a Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  and  moved  between  the 
other  two,  still  submissive  individuals.  BWP  (vol.  1)  mentions  polygamy  by  the 
Great  Bittern,  but  states  that  it  is  ‘essentially  solitary  at  all  times’.  Indeed,  I can 
find  no  reference  in  the  literature  to  this  kind  of  behaviour.  Although  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  two  or  even  three  together  in  suitable  areas  in  Hungary,  this  is  the 
first  time  my  colleagues  or  I have  observed  seemingly  displaying  Great  Bitterns. 
Gerard  Gomian 

Hungarian  Ornithological  and  Nature  Conservation  Society,  Kollo  u.  21,  Budapest, 
1121  Hungaiy 
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Notes 


Common  Gull  in  juvenile  plumage  in  late  February 

According  to  Ginn  & Melville  (1983,  Moult  in  Birds ) and  Grant  (1986,  Gulls:  a 
guide  to  identification),  Common  Gull  Lams  canus  usually  completes  its  post- 
juvenile moult  to  first- winter  plumage  by  late  September  of  the  year  of  hatching. 
BWP  (vol.  3)  notes  that  the  post-juvenile  moult  is  completed  by  the  end  of 
October  and  that  most  individuals  show  some,  even  many,  retained  juvenile 
feathers  on  the  mantle,  scapulars,  back,  rump  and  underparts.  Common  Gull's 
juvenile  wing  feathers  and  tail  feathers  are  retained  until  the  following  summer. 

From  about  13th  to  25th  February  1994,  at  Shibdon  Pond  Local  Nature 
Reserve,  Tyne  & Wear,  there  was  a Common  Gull  with  almost  complete  juvenile 
body  plumage.  Close,  careful  study  was  undertaken  from  20th,  and  the  following 
was  noted: 

The  feathers  of  the  mantle  and  the  scapulars  showed  the  typical  juvenile  pattern 
of  strongly  marked  dark  centres  with  broad  white  fringes  forming  a neatly 
scalloped  pattern  across  the  upperparts;  the  underparts  were  sullied  white,  whilst 
a broad  swathe  of  fine  ginger  smudges  coalesced  across  the  breast  to  form  a quite 
distinct  pectoral  band,  which  extended  beyond  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  the  nape 
as  further  gingery  markings;  the  head  was  relatively  ‘clean’  with  only  a small 
amount  of  ‘winter  streaking',  whilst  the  other  first-winters  present  showed  variable 
amounts  of  head-streaking  and  many  of  them  were  much  darker  than  the  bird  in 
question;  the  legs  were  dirty  pinkish;  the  irides  were  dark;  and  the  bill  was  a 
relatively  clean  pink  with  a well-defined  blackish-brown  tip.  The  only  evidence  for 
the  onset  of  post-juvenile  moult  was  the  presence  of  one  or  two  grey  feathers  on 
the  uppermost  edge  of  the  mantle  at  the  base  of  the  hindneck.  The  bird  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  excessive  wear,  even  on  close  examination;  it  looked  remarkably 
fresh  and  the  plumage  appeared  to  be  relatively  unabraded  in  direct  comparison 
with  other  first-winter  Common  Gulls.  The  scapulars  appeared  to  be  the  freshest 
of  all  the  feather  tracts,  with  no  noticeable  wear  on  the  white  fringes. 

This  individual  Common  Gull  seemed  to  be  retaining  well  over  90%  of  its 
juvenile  body  feathers  in  an  unworn  condition  late  into  the  winter. 

Keith  Bozvey,  Paul  Davidson  and  Keith  Robson 
3 Alloy  Terrace , Highfield,  Rozulands  Gill,  Tyne  & Wear  NE39  2ND 

editorial  comment  Peter  Lansdown  has  commented:  ‘Juvenile  Common  Gulls 
are  seen  in  mid  winter  and  even  in  late  winter,  albeit  infrequently.  One  such 
individual  was  observed  by  the  late  Peter  Grant  in  Kent  on  24th  February  1982 
(Brit.  Birds  75:  578-579).  It  is  not  so  much  the  date  of  the  Tyne  & Wear  bird 
but  the  apparent  freshness  of  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  and  the  scapulars  that 
renders  it  a particularly  unusual  occurrence.  Other  reported  juvenile  Common 
Gulls  in  January  and  February  have  had  faded  mantle  feathers  and  scapulars  and 
consequently  far-less-neat-looking  upperparts  than  those  of  juveniles  in  autumn.’ 


Communal  display  by  Long-eared  Owls 

On  19th  February  1991,  in  south  Derbyshire,  I made  one  of  my  regular  visits  to 
a roost  of  Long-eared  Owls  Asia  otus  which  two  days  earlier  had  held  eight  indi- 
viduals. I arrived  at  the  site,  a small  conifer  spinney  adjoining  a larger  conifer 
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wood,  at  17.20  GMT,  when  three  males  and  a female  were  already  calling  very 
quietly.  The  calling  gradually  increased  in  volume  until  17.30  hours,  when  a fe- 
male left  the  roost  and  flew  past  me,  giving  three  quiet  nasal  ‘var’  calls  followed 
by  three  wing-claps,  before  alighting  in  the  main  wood,  where  she  began  calling. 
After  about  two  minutes  of  continuous  calling,  she  was  joined  by  two  other 
Long-eared  Owls;  these  flew  around  her,  wing-clapping  vigorously,  for  approxi- 
mately one  minute,  before  flying  into  the  wood  (from  the  intensity  of  the  wing- 
clapping, they  were  presumed  to  be  males).  At  17.40  GMT,  the  still-calling 
female  was  joined  by  a second  female  which  began  to  call  about  25  m away, 
while  a third  female  began  calling  from  the  roost  site.  The  three  were  then  joined 
by  three  wing-clapping  males,  which  made  several  circuits  of  the  females’  posi- 
tions and  then  drifted  away  from  the  wood,  still  wing-clapping.  By  18.00  hours, 
the  three  females  had  fallen  silent  and  I left  the  area.  The  following  evening,  the 
same  display  took  place,  but  with  two  males  and  two  females.  A single  pair  of 
Long-eared  Owls  eventually  nested  in  the  wood  and  fledged  two  young;  a sec- 
ond female  was  heard  calling  quite  close  to  the  nest  site  on  6th  March,  but  not 
subsequendy,  despite  many  visits  to  the  site.  I can  find  no  published  references 
to  communal  display  by  this  species. 

I am  extremely  grateful  to  Roy  Frost  for  his  useful  criticism  of  an  earlier  draft 
of  this  note. 

M.  Roome 

27  Old  Chester  Road,  Chester  Green,  Derby  DEI  3SA 


Wrens  building  autumn  nests 

A note  by  Dr  A.  P.  Radford  on  this  subject  (Brit.  Birds  87:  432)  implied  that  it 
is  rare.  I have  seen  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  nest-building  each  autumn  since 
1962  in  lower  Deeside,  Aberdeenshire.  Most  nests  were  in  an  open  garage,  and 
a few  in  an  open  shed  and  in  creeper  plants  against  a house  wall.  Each  September, 
the  Wrens  removed  some  or  all  old  material  and  built  two  to  four  nests,  often 
adding  some  material  later.  They  used  mainly  the  moss  Rhytidiadelphus 
squarrosus , which  is  common  in  lawns,  and  some  dead  leaves  of  Norway  Maple 
Acer  platanoides.  Maple  leaves  had  been  largely  consumed,  probably  by  insects, 
which  left  a fme,  soft  network  of  uneaten  veins;  thick  leaf  stalks  were  not  used  by 
the  Wrens.  Most  nests  had  linings  about  as  thick  as  those  in  nests  for  breeding, 
but  a few  were  far  thicker;  one  inside  the  shed  had  a lining  up  to  1 2 cm  thick  and 
an  entry  tunnel  5 cm  long.  The  Wrens  roosted  communally  from  early  September 
to  early  May,  but  maximum  numbers  in  a nest  were  in  December- April.  Usually, 
five  to  eight  roosted  nightly  through  most  of  each  winter  in  one  nest,  in  close  body 
contact.  After  disturbance  once  by  a cat  at  a low  nest,  they  roosted  subsequently 
in  a higher  nest  in  the  garage.  After  females  began  to  incubate  eggs,  two  males 
roosted  separately  all  summer  in  two  winter  nests,  until  the  young  fledged.  I saw 
no  used  winter  nest  holding  young  in  the  next  summer,  but  some  unused  winter 
nests  did  hold  young  later. 

Adam  Watson 

do  Institute  of  Tenestrial  Ecology,  Banchory  AB31  4BY 


LETTERS 

Government  cuts  hit  ornithological  research 

We  wish  to  correct  two  aspects  of  the  recent  item  in  ‘News  and  comment’  on  the 
JNCC/BTO  contract  (Brit.  Birds  87:  574).  It  is  not  the  case  that  JNCC’s 
contribution  to  BTO  funding  has  been  reduced:  in  fact,  it  has  been  increased  by 
5%  compared  with  1993/94.  What  is  true  is  that  the  long-term  work-plan  in  the 
contract  envisaged  a 15%  increase  in  1994/95,  to  cover  new  work  overlapping 
with  the  running-down  of  old  projects.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  cuts  were  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  fmancial  year:  intimation  of  them  was  given  just  before  the  start 
of  the  financial  year. 

Of  course,  any  reduction  in  planned  funding  is  to  be  regretted,  especially  if  it 
cannot  be  announced  well  in  advance.  As  part  of  our  continuing  close 
collaboration  in  bird-conservation  science,  BTO  and  JNCC  are  exploring  how 
such  problems  may  be  alleviated  in  future. 

Jeremy  J.  D.  Greenwood 

British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP24  2PU 
Colin  A.  Galbraith 

Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee,  Monkstone  House,  Peterborough  PEI  IJY 


Bequest  to  BB's  Investment  Fund 

The  welcome  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  an  investment  fund  at 
‘British  Birds’  prompts  me  to  inform  you  that,  whilst  recently  revising  my  Will,  I 
have  registered  a bequest  whereby,  upon  my  decease,  whenever  that  should  be, 
one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  my  house  should  go  to  the  Investment 
Fund. 

In  telling  you  this,  it  is  only  with  the  hope  of  adding  some  optimism  to  the 
concept  of  the  Fund. 

Name  and  address  withheld  by  request 

editorial  comment  Similarly,  our  reason  for  publishing  this  letter 
(anonymously)  is  to  further  the  writer’s  aims  of  promoting  the  fund,  established 
to  ensure  the  continued  fmancial  viability  of  BB  as  a non-profit-making  journal 
of  record  for  the  benefit  of  ornithology.  We  hope  that  it  may  encourage  further 
donations  or  bequests  from  subscribers  who  have  the  same  feelings  of  affection 
for  BB  as  does  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  and  as  we  do  ourselves. 


Migration  of  a typical  migrant 

The  article  by  Peter  Berthold  in  the  September  1994  issue  of  British  Birds  (87: 
411-415)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  important  you  have  published  in  recent 
years.  Having  been  a reader  of  BB  since  as  long  ago  as  1949,  I can  well  recall  the 
impact  of  Bernard  Tucker’s  article  on  ‘Species  and  subspecies’  which  appeared 
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in  that  year  (Brit.  Birds  42:  129-134,  161-174,  193-205).  Just  occasionally,  one 
comes  across  an  authoritative  paper  which  stands  out  as  a landmark  in  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  and  understanding.  I would  certainly  put  ‘Migration 
of  a typical  migrant’  in  that  landmark  category — an  illuminating  article,  to  be 
read  and  re-read  with  pleasure  and  interest. 

By  obtaining  permission  to  publish  this  adaptation  of  Professor  Berthold’s 
synopsis  chapter,  you  have  brought  it  before  a wide  readership.  Congratulations 
on  your  initiative! 

E.  W.  Flaxman 

The  Old  School,  Cottisford,  Brackley,  Northamptonshire  NN13  56  lb' 

editorial  comment  Although  it  is  always  nice  to  receive  letters  of  appreciation, 
it  is  not  our  normal  practice  to  devote  space  in  British  Birds  to  publishing  such 
pats  on  the  back.  In  this  case,  however,  we  hope  that  Mr  Flaxman’s  letter, 
endorsing  our  own  view  of  Professor  Berthold’s  masterly  summary,  may 
encourage  any  BB  subscribers  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  read  it. 


Artistic  field-note  perfection 

C.  Davies  (Brit.  Birds  87:  135)  raised  some  interesting  points.  From  a Rarities 
Committee  point  of  view  (but  equally  important  for  any  local  records  commit- 
tee), even  the  most  cursory  sketch  is  invaluable.  More-perfect  field  sketches  by  ac- 
complished artists  are  of  special  interest;  but  problems  arise  with  drawings,  by 
people  of  intermediate  ability,  that  are  over-finished  and  ‘perfected’.  Sadly,  the 
‘perfect’  sketch  may  make  a true  judgment  of  ability  difficult:  it  may  look  good, 
but  does  it  look  like  the  real  thing?  This  is  not,  as  Mr  Davies  implied,  a problem 
of  incomplete  records  that  do  not  make  the  most  of  brief  views,  but  one  in 
which  the  observer  ‘knows’  the  structure  of  a species  or  species  group  and  fills  in 
the  detail  even  if  it  has  not  been  properly  seen.  This  is  not  entirely  a criticism: 
after  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  submit  a drawing  (or  even  to  make  one)  literally 
full  of  holes,  missing  out  those  parts  not  seen  well  enough  to  commit  to  paper. 
But  we  all  know  that  ‘warblers  have  eye-stripes’  and,  until  quite  recently,  it  was 
probably  the  norm  to  draw  Hippolais  warblers  complete  with  loral  stripes;  simi- 
larly, Little  Buntings  Emberiza  pusilla  might  have  malar  and  moustachial  stripes 
reaching  the  bill  because  that  is  what  such  stripes  do.  More  difficult  would  be 
the  case  of  a ‘Lesser’  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominical fulva  complete  with  ter- 
tials:  it  would  look  very  odd  without  tertials,  but  a field  sketch  showing  the  ter- 
tiaktail-tip/primary-tips  ratio  wrongly  might  actually  damage  a good  record  rather 
than  help  it.  Better,  if  the  tertials  were  not  properly  noted,  to  leave  them  out  al- 
together rather  than  draw  them  in  wrongly  using  an  inadequate  memory  after 
the  event.  However  ‘photographic’  the  memory,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  such  impor- 
tant factors  right.  Imagine  your  perfected  field  sketch  being  tested  against  the  1 
to  1.1  versus  1 to  1.3  tertial-to-tail  ratio  of  Blyth’s  Anthus  godlewskii  and 
Richard’s  Pipits  A.  novaeseelandiae  quoted  in  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw’s  paper  in  the 
same  issue  (Brit.  Birds  87:  139) — perhaps  it  is  best  to  label  your  field  sketches 
‘as  good  as  I could  make  it,  but  not  to  be  taken  too  literally’! 

R.  A.  Hume 

15  Cedar  Gardens,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 1EY 
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Letters 


Belly-patch  shape  on  Alpine  Swift 

Alan  Dean’s  assessment  of  the  identification  pitfalls  of  Alpine  Swift  Apus  rnelba 
(Brit.  Birds  87:  174-177)  requires  a slight  amendment.  Comments  regarding  ‘the 
much-vaunted  white  belly-patch’  are  misleading.  Although  most  individuals  do 
show  a square-cut  rear  border  to  the  patch,  variation  in  shape  is  common  and 
more-oval  patches  with  rather  pointed  rear  edges  are  rare,  but  not  unknown.  In 
such  examples,  the  apex  of  the  pointed  patch  falls  well  beyond  the  trailing  edge 
of  the  wing  pointing  towards  the  undertail-coverts. 

I have  been  able  to  find  photographs  of  two  such  individuals:  in  Dutch  Birding 
(15:  124,  plate  69)  and  in  the  partwork  Birds  of  the  World  (Gooders,  1969,  page 
1410).  The  latter  is  the  basis  of  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  1). 


Fig.  1 . Three  Alpine  Swifts  Apt  is  melba:  centre,  a typical  individual  with  square-cut  belly-patch, 
left  and  right,  showing  individual  with  pointed  rear  border  to  belly-patch,  based  on  photograph 
by  J.  F.  & M.  Terrasse  published  in  Birds  of  the  World  (1969)  ( Gerald  Driessens ) 


Clearly,  claims  of  Alpine  Swift  should  not  be  rejected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
describing  oval  belly-patches. 

I wish  to  thank  Gerald  Driessens,  Heather  Chantler  and  Jack  Chantler  for  their 
comments  on  this  letter. 

Phil  Chantler 

66  Hunter  Road,  Ashford , Kent 

editorial  comment  Alan  Dean  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘This  is  an 
interesting  variation,  the  prominence  of  which  is  not  adequately  encompassed  by 
the  known  racial  variation  in  vent  and  undertail-covert  pattern,  nor  the  presence 
of  white  tips  to  these  feather  tracts  in  fresh  plumage.  Jt  would,  however,  be  a 
retrograde  step  to  deflect  attention  from  the  significance  of  the  normal  pattern. 
Descriptions  of  individuals  which  depart  from  the  norm  need  to  draw  reference 
to  this  fact,  and  to  provide  especially  convincing  documentation  of  other  features.’ 


REVIEWS 


The  Birdwatcher’s  Handbook:  a guide  to  the  natural  history  of  the  birds 
of  Britain  and  Europe. 

By  Paul  R.  Ehrlich,  David  S.  Dobkin,  Darryl  Wheye  & Stuart  L.  Pimm. 
Illustrated  by  Shahid  Naeem. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  1994.  660  pages;  27  line-drawings.  ISBN  0-19-858407-5. 
Flexicovers  £12.95. 


This  book  follows  the  same  formula  as  one  by 
the  same  team  of  authors  covering  the  birds 
of  North  America  ( The  Birder’s  Handbook, 
1988).  Being  a regular  user  of  the  American 
volume,  I came  to  the  review  book  favourably 
disposed. 

It  is  really  two  books  in  one:  tabulated 
entries  on  even-numbered  pages  to  the 
breeding  biology  of  516  Western  Palearctic 
breeding  species,  two  per  page  (though 
excluding  the  birds  of  the  Atlantic  islands); 
and  170  short,  one-  or  two-page,  essays  on  a 
wide  range  of  birdy  topics,  on  the  odd-num- 
bered pages.  The  restriction  to  breeding  birds 
means  that  you  will  look  in  vain  for  entries 
concerning  such  familiar  species  as  Red  Knot 
Calidris  canutus.  Curlew  Sandpiper  C.  ferrug- 
inea  or  Iceland  Gull  Lams  glaucoides.  Most 
recent  splits  and  some  introductions  also  fail 
to  make  it. 

For  each  species,  page  references  are  given 
to  BWP  and  to  ‘the  standard  field  identifica- 
tion guides’,  though  these  include  neither  the 
Jonsson  nor  Hamlyn/Country  Life  guides, 
which  have  arguably  the  best  illustrations  and 
the  best  text,  respectively. 

Pictorial  symbols  (‘icons’)  are  used  to 
convey  information  on  breeding  and  feeding 
ecology,  but  I remain  unconvinced  of  the 
advantage  of  such  symbols  over  a few  care- 
fully chosen  words. 


Both  Collins  New  Generation  Guide  and 
Phil  Hollom’s  Popular  Handbook  cover  the 
same  ground  more  readably;  and  they  are  well 
illustrated.  (The  illustrations  here  are  thank- 
fully few,  as  they  are  quite  dreadful.) 

The  majority  of  the  essays  are  taken  from 
the  American  volume,  though  adapted  to  use 
European  bird  examples.  The  transatlantic 
origin  of  the  authors  shows  through  time  and 
again,  whether  in  the  lack  of  up-to-date  infor- 
mation, use  of  American  expressions  or 
spellings  which  have  been  missed  by  the  pub- 
lishers, or  curious  statements,  which  would 
not  have  been  made  by  observers  thoroughly 
familiar  with  bird-life  on  this  side  of  the 
Adantic. 

I disliked  the  repeated  disparaging  refer- 
ences to  that  fascinating  species  the  Common 
Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris  as  ‘garbage  bird’  and 
‘the  weedy  Starling’,  among  others.  And  the 
statement  ‘breeds  only  sporadically  in  Ireland’ 
is  simply  wrong:  the  New  Breeding  Atlas  gives 
an  esumated  360,000  territories.  Presumably 
Iceland  is  meant. 

In  summary,  diis  book  really  adds  nothing 
new,  and  the  mistakes  I did  find  in  a not  very 
thorough  browse  do  not  inspire  confidence. 
There  are  some  interesting  essays.  But,  if  you 
already  have  a basic  bird  library,  don’t  bodier. 
Ian  Dawson 


Birds  of  Texas:  a field  guide. 


By  John  H.  Rappole  & Gene  W.  Blacklock. 

Texas  A&M  University  Press,  College  Station,  1994.  362  pages;  over  600  colour  plates;  622 
distribution  maps;  numerous  line-drawings.  ISBN  0-89096-544-7,  hardback  US$39.95;  ISBN 


0-89096-545-5,  paperback  US$14.95. 

Not  a field  guide,  but  useful  for  anybody 
planning  a visit  to  the  wonderful  state  of 
Texas.  As  an  aid  to  identification,  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  excellent  standard  field  guides 
which  already  include  those  species  exclusive 
to  Texas.  The  nine  sets  of  line-illustrations 


are  not  over-helpful,  but  I am  a ‘sucker’  for 
colour  photographs  and  this  book  has  around 
600,  some  of  which  are  excellent;  it  even 
includes  four  extinct  or  endangered  species, 
though  whether  from  life  or  museum  speci- 
mens is  not  clear. 
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Reviews 


The  book’s  strength  is  its  distribution 
maps,  with  frequency  of  occurrence  for  every 
species  shown  within  each  of  the  250  counties 
of  Texas.  One  can  look  at  the  map  to  gauge 
likelihood,  then  refer  to  the  text  alongside  for 
seasonal  details.  The  abundance  of  at  least  a 
couple  of  species  (and  presumably  more) 
appears  to  be  overstated  (e.g.  Rock  Wren 


Salpinctes  obsoletus  common  from  the 
Edwards  Plateau  to  Starr  County,  and 
Canada  Warbler  Wilsonia  canadensis  a 
common  spring  migrant).  Of  interest:  the 
map  naming'the  counties  on  page  six  has  the 
smallest  print  I have  ever  seen  in  a serious 
book. 

David  Holman 


The  Human  Nature  of  Birds:  a scientific  discovery7  with  startling 
implications. 

By  Theodore  Xenophon  Barber. 

Penguin  Books,  New  York,  1994.  226  pages;  12  colour  plates.  ISBN  0-14-023494 -2.  Paper- 
back USS10.95. 


This  is  a book  for  the  student  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  bird  behaviour  who  is 
knowledgeable  enough  to  cope  with  it,  but 
not,  I think,  for  the  general  reader.  Although 
there  is  much  to  interest  everybody — not  least 
the  accounts  of  the  remarkable  learning  abili- 
ties of  certain  birds  in  laboratory  conditions 
(including  ‘Alex’,  the  famous  Grey  Parrot 
Psitlacus  erithacus ) — it  is  badly  flawed  in  its 
basic  premise,  that,  in  the  official  scientific 
view,  birds  are  only  ‘instinctual  automata’ 
lacking  consciousness  and  intelligence.  It  is 
this  idea  that  Dr  Barber  sets  out  to  disprove, 
drawing  upon  a carefully  selected  body  of 
examples;  in  attempting  this,  he  greatly  over- 


states his  case  (as  the  tide  of  the  book  indi- 
cates). Although  many  American  animal 
psychologists  may  still  have  the  primitive 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  bird  behaviour 
that  Dr  Barber  complains  about,  modern 
zoologists  and  behavioural  ecologists  who 
have  studied  these  animals  in  the  field  cer- 
tainly have  not,  even  if  their  accounts  have 
been  more  cautious  than  his  because  of  their 
wish  to  avoid  anthropomorphism.  So,  Dr 
Barber’s  fight  is  one  which  has  already  largely 
been  won  by  others.  Few,  however,  would 
disagree  with  him  that  birds  should  be  treated 
with  more  humanity7  by  everybody. 

K.  E.  L.  Simmons 


A Birder’s  Guide  to  Churchill. 

By  Bonnie  Chartier. 

3rd  edn.  American  Birding  Association,  Colorado  Springs,  1994.  132  pages;  11  colour  plates; 
12  black-and-white  plates;  21  line-drawings;  16  maps.  ISBN  1-878788-07-8.  $14.95. 


Churchill  is  a small,  isolated  town  in  Mani- 
toba, Canada,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  is  accessible  only  by  rail  or 
air.  For  nearly  six  months  of  the  year,  it  is 
engulfed  by  the  Arctic  winter,  and  for  part  of 
this  season  it  rejoices  in  the  title  ‘Polar  Bear 
Capital  of  the  World’.  Its  location  combines 
sea  coast,  tundra  and  coniferous  forest  and 
provides  a stunning  selection  of  birds  which 
reflect  all  three  ecosystems.  You  name  it — 
Pacific  Loon  Gavia  pacifica , Ross’s  Goose 
Anser  rossii,  Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata , 
Hudsonian  Godwit  Limosa  haemastica , Stilt 
Sandpiper  Micropalama  himantopus,  Sabine’s 
Gull  Larus  sabini , Hawk  Owl  Surnia  ulnla , 
Pine  Grosbeak  Pinicola  enucleator,  even  small 
numbers  of  Ross’s  Gulls  Rhodoslethia  rosea — 


everything  you  could  hope  for  in  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  is  here.  Equally,  everything  you 
need  to  know  about  the  area’s  birds  and  the 
logistics  of  travel,  accommodation,  local 
weather  and  so  on  are  to  be  found  in  this  slim 
volume. 

This  is  a model  bird-finding  site-guide. 
The  maps,  photographs  (of  habitats  and  loca- 
tions) and  directions  are  superb,  and  the  book 
includes  much  else  besides:  from  appendices 
on  all  the  flora  and  fauna  to  address  lists  of 
restaurants  and  taxi  firms.  Throughout,  there 
is  imaginative  use  of  tables  and  bar-graphs. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  definitive  guide  to 
birding  in  this  magnificent  area. 

Anthony  McGeehan 


COUNTY,  REGIONAL  AND  BIRD 
OBSERVATORY  RECORDERS  IN 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


The  main  aim  of  this  list  is  to  encourage  observers  birdwatching  away  from  their 
home  areas  to  send  records  to  the  relevant  county  recorder.  Several  counties  are 
divided  into  areas  for  recording  purposes,  but,  to  save  space,  and  because  we 
believe  it  is  less  confusing,  the  list  generally  includes  only  one  name  against  each 
county  or  region.  The  names  and  addresses  of  observatory  recorders  or  wardens 
appear  separately  at  the  end.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  any  errors,  omissions 
or  changes  of  address,  which  will  be  noted  in  our  monthly  ‘News  and  comment' 
feature. 

England 

AVON  Dr  H.  E.  Rose,  12  Birbeck  Road,  Bristol  BS9  ibd 

Bedfordshire  D.  H.  Ball,  43  Dudley  Street,  Bedford  MK40  3TA 

Berkshire  P.  E.  Standley,  Siskins,  7 Llanvair  Drive,  South  Ascot,  Berkshire  SL5  9HS 

Buckinghamshire  Andy  V.  Harding,  15  Jubilee  Terrace,  Stony  Stratford,  Milton  Keynes 

MKl  1 1DU 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  For  the  old  county  of  Cambridgeshire:  Richard  Allison,  do  1 Eaton  Close, 
Cambridge  CB4  igd.  For  the  old  county  of  Huntingdonshire:  Graham  Elliott,  3 Greenway, 
Buckden,  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire  peis  9TU 
Cheshire  Tony  Broome,  Sibirica,  9 Vicarage  Lane,  Poynton,  Cheshire  SR12  ibg 
CLEVELAND  Graeme  Joynt,  293  Stockton  Road,  Hartlepool,  Cleveland  TS25  5 da 
CORNWALL  S.  M.  Christophers,  Bramblings,  Rachel’s  Way,  St  Columb  Major,  Cornwall  TR9  6EP 
Cumbria  Tim  Dean,  Echna  View,  Burray,  Orkney  KW17  2SX 
DERBYSHIRE  Rodney  W.  Key,  3 Famingham  Close,  Spondon,  Derby  DE2  7DZ 
DEVON  P.  W.  Ellicott,  10  Chapel  Road,  Alphington,  Exeter,  Devon  EX2  8TB 
DORSET  Martin  Cade,  12  Littlemoor  Road,  Preston,  Weymouth,  Dorset  DT3  6AA 
DURHAM  Tony  Armstrong,  39  Western  Hill,  Durham  dhi  4RL 
ESSEX  Mike  Dennis,  173  Collier  Row  Lane,  Romford,  Essex  rms  3ED 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  Andrew  Jayne,  9 Hayes  Court,  Longford,  Gloucester 

greater  MANCHESTER  Mrs  Judith  Smith,  12  Edge  Green  Street,  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  Wigan, 
Lancashire  WN4  8SL 

HAMPSHIRE  John  M.  Clark,  4 Cygnet  Court,  Old  Cove  Road,  Fleet,  Hampshire  GU13  8RL 
HEREFORDSHIRE  Keith  A.  Mason,  The  Sett,  Common  Hill,  Fownhope,  Hereford  hri  4QA 
HERTFORDSHIRE  Rob  Young,  28  Tring  Road,  Long  Marston,  Hertfordshire  HP23  4QL 
HUMBERSIDE  See  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire 

ISLE  OF  wight  Isle  of  Wight  Ornithological  Group,  do  Pictou,  Church  Street,  Niton,  Isle  of 
Wight  P038  2BX;  Isle  of  Wight  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society,  Swiss  Chalet, 
Rylstone  Gardens,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight  P037  6RG.  (Duplication  still  not  resolved.) 

ISLES  OF  scilly  W.  H.  Wagstaff,  42  Sally  Port,  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly  TR21  OJE 
KENT  I.  P.  Hodgson,  Warden’s  House,  Whitgift  Court,  Fisher  Road,  Canterbury,  Kent  CT2  8JJ 
LANCASHIRE  M.  Jones,  31  Laverton  Road,  St  Annes-on-Sea,  Lancashire  FY8  1EW 
LEICESTERSHIRE  Andrew  MacKay,  68  Leicester  Road,  Markfield,  Leicestershire  LE67  9 RE 
LINCOLNSHIRE  Howard  Bunn,  16  Vivian  Avenue,  Grimsby,  South  Humberside  DN32  8QF 
LONDON  Mark  A.  Hardwick,  The  Garden  Flat,  13  Southcote  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  London 
NI9  5BJ 

MERSEYSIDE  See  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 

NORFOLK  P.  R.  Allard,  39  Mallard  Way,  Bradwell,  Great  Yarmouth 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  R.  W.  Bullock,  81  Cavendish  Drive,  Northampton  NN3  3HL 
NORTHUMBERLAND  B.  N.  Rossiter,  West  Bam,  Lee  Grange,  Ordley,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
NE46  ISX 
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County,  regional  and  bird  observatory  recorders 


Nottinghamshire  J.  A.  Hopper,  4 Shipley  Rise,  Carlton,  Nottingham  NG4  ibn 
OXFORDSHIRE  Ian  Lewington,  1 19  Brasenose  Drive,  Didcot,  Oxon  oxn  7BP 
SHROPSHIRE  Geoffrey  R.  Smith,  Church  Cottage,  Leebotwood,  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire  SY6 
6NE 

somers El  Brian  D.  Gibbs,  23  Lyngford  Road,  Taunton,  Somerset  TA2  7EE 
STAFFORDSHIRE  Mrs  Gilly  Jones,  4 The  Poplars,  Lichfield  Road,  Abbots  Bromley,  Rugeley, 
Staffordshire  WS15  3AA 

SUFFOLK  Colin  Jakes,  Yevvtree  Cottage,  16  The  Street,  Gazeley,  Newmarket  c:bs  8RD 
SURREY  J.  J.  Wheatley,  6 Boxgrove  Avenue,  Guildford,  Surrey  GUI  1XG 

SUSSEX,  hast  and  west  Owen  Mitchell,  21  Trundle  View-  Close,  Bamham,  Bognor  Regis,  West 
Sussex  P022  OJL 

TYNE  & WEAR  See  Durham  and  Northumberland 

WARWICKSHIRE  Steve  Haynes,  4 Spinney  Close,  Old  Alley,  Coventry  CV7  spd 
WEST  MIDLANDS  T.  Hextell,  49  Cradley  Croft,  Handsworth,  Birmingham  B21  8HP 
WILTSHIRE  R.  Turner,  14  Ethendun,  Bratton,  Westbury,  Wiltshire  BA13  4RX 
WORCESTERSHIRE  Steve  Whitehouse,  5 Stanway  Close,  Rudyard  Gardens,  Blackpole,  Worcester 
WR4  9 XL 

YORKSHIRE,  NORTH,  SOUTH  AND  WEST,  AND  NORTH  HUMBERSIDE  Peter  J.  Dunn  (Secretary  of 
Report  Committee),  16  Southwold  Rise,  Southwold,  Scarborough  you  3RB 

Ireland 

REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND  Rare  birds:  Patrick  Smiddy,  Ballvkenneally,  BaOymacoda,  Co.  Cork, 
Ireland;  all  other  species:  Oran  O'Sullivan,  IWC,  Ruttledge  House,  8 Longford  Place, 
Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin 

NORTHERN  irei  and  George  W.  Gordon,  Northern  Ireland  Birdwatchers’  Association,  2 
Brooklyn  Avenue,  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  Northern  Ireland  BT20  5RB 


Isle  of  Man 

Dr  J.  P.  Cullen,  Troutbeck,  Braddan,  Isle  of  Man 

Scotland 

BORDERS  {Berwickshire,  Et  trick  & Lauderdale,  Roxburgh,  Tweeddale ) R.  D.  Murray,  4 Bellfield 
Crescent,  Eddleston,  Peebles,  Borders  EH45  8RQ 

CENTRAL  {Clackmannan,  Falkirk , Stirling)  Dr  C.  J.  Henty,  7 Coneyhill  Road,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
Stii'lingshire  FK9  4EI. 

DUMFRIES  & GALLOWAY  {Nilhsdale,  Annandale  & Eskdale)  Ken  Bruce,  Mallaig,  Wellington  Street, 
Glencaple,  Dumfries  DGl  4RA 

DUMFRIES  & GALLOWAY  (Stewartry  & Wigtown)  Paul  N.  Collin,  Gairland,  Old  Edinburgh  Road, 
Minnigaff,  Newton  Stewart,  Wigtownshire  DG8  6PI. 

FIFE  {Dumfennline,  Kirkcaldy,  NE  Fife)  D.  E.  Dickson,  45  Hawthorn  Terrace,  Thornton,  Fife  KYI 

4DZ 

fife:  (Isle  of  May)  Ian  M.  Darling,  West  Acres,  579  Lanark  Road  West,  Balerno,  Edinburgh  HH14 

7BI. 

Grampian  {except  Moray)  Andy  Webb,  4 Morningside  Place,  Aberdeen  abi  7NG 
grampian/highland  {Moray,  Naim)  M.  J.  H.  Cook,  Rowanbrae,  Clochan,  Buckie,  Banffshire 

AB5 2EQ 

highland  {except  Caithness  and  Sutherland)  Colin  Crooke,  RSPB,  Etive  House,  Beechwood 
Park,  Inverness  IV2  3BB 

HIGHLAND  {Caithness)  E.  W.  E.  Maughan,  Burnside,  Harbour  Road,  Reay,  Thurso,  Caithness 
KW14  7RG 

highland  {Sutherland)  Alan  Vittery,  Elmag  Cottage,  164  West  Clyne,  Brora,  Sutherland  KW9 
6NH 

lothian  Ian  J.  Andrews,  39  Clayknowes  Drive,  Musselburgh,  Midlothian  EH2i  6UW 

Orkney  C.  J.  Booth,  Ronas,  34  High  Street,  Kirkwall,  Orkney  kwis  iaz 

SHE' i land  {Fair  Isle)  Dr  Roger  Riddington,  Bird  Observatory,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland  ZH2  9JU 
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Shetland  ( except  Fair  Isle)  Dave  Suddaby,  92  Sandveien,  Lerwick,  Shetland  zei  oru 
S l RA 1 1 icia  DE  ( Kyle  & Camck,  Cumnock  & Doon  Valley , Kilmarnock  & Loudoun,  Cunningharne ) 
R.  H.  Hogg,  Kirklea,  Crosshill,  Maybole,  Ayrshire  KA19  7Rj 
STRATHCLYDE  (old  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Dunbarton,  and  Stirling  and  Perth  within  Clyde 
drainage  area ) I.  P.  Gibson,  2 Fulton  Crescent,  Kilbarchan,  Renfrewshire  PAio  2EB 
STRATHCLYDE  (Airan,  Bute,  Cumbraes)  Bernard  Zonfrillo,  28  Brodie  Road,  Glasgow  G21  3SB 
STRATHCLYDE  (Argyll  & Bute,  except  Isle  of  Bute)  Tristan  ap  Rheinallt,  19  Shore  Street,  Port 
Wemyss,  Isle  of  Islay,  Strathclyde  EA47  7ST 

TAYSIDE  (Perth  & Kinross)  Wendy  Mattingley,  Cluny  House,  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire  phis  2JT 
LAYS  IDE  (Angus,  City  of  Dundee)  Allan  Burnett,  Scotston  Cottage,  Kinnaird  Estate,  Brechin, 
Angus  DD9  6TY 

WESTERN  isles  (Harm,  Lewis)  W.  A.  J.  Cunningham,  10  Barony  Square,  Stornoway,  Isle  of 
Lewis  PA87  2TQ 

WESTERN  isles  (Uists,  Benbecula,  Barra)  T.  J.  DLx,  2 Drimsdale,  South  Uist  PA81  5RT 


Wales 

CI.WYD  ( Denbighshire  and  Flintshire)  Geoff  Neal,  36  The  Ridgeway,  Hawarden,  Deeside,  Clwyd 
CH5 3ER 

DYFF.D  (Cardiganshire)  P.  E.  Davis,  Felindre,  Aberarth,  Aberaeron,  Dyfed  SA46  olp 
DYFED  (Carmarthenshire)  R.  O.  Hunt,  9 Waun  Road,  Llanelli,  Dyfed  SAis  3RS 
DYFED  (Pembrokeshire)  J.  W.  Donovan,  The  Burren,  5 Dingle  Lane,  Crundale,  Haverfordwest, 
Dyfed  SA62  4DJ 

gwent  Chris  Jones,  283  Malpas  Road,  Newport,  Gwent  NP9  6WA 

GWYNEDD  (Anglesey)  David  Wright,  Graig  Eithin,  Mynydd  Bodafon,  Llanerchymedd,  Anglesey 
LL76  8TZ 

Gwynedd  (Caernarvonshire)  John  Barnes,  Fach  Goch,  Waunfawr,  Caernarfon,  Gwynedd  LL55  4YS 
GWYNEDD  (Merionethshire)  R.  Thorpe,  Tan-y-Garth,  Friog,  Fairboume,  Gwynedd  LL38  2RG 
GLAMORGAN  (Mid  & South)  Steve  Moon,  Kenfig  Reserve  Centre,  Ton  Kenfig,  Pyle,  Mid 
Glamorgan  CF33  4PT 

GLAMORGAN  (West)  H.  E.  Grenfell,  The  Woods,  14  Bryn  Terrace,  Mumbles,  Swansea,  West 
Glamorgan  SA3  4HD 

POWYS  (Breconshire)  M.  F.  Peers,  Gorse  Bank,  Llangammarch  Wells,  Powys  LD4  4AA 
POWYS  (Montgomeiyshire)  Brayton  Holt,  Scops  Cottage,  Pentre  Beirdd,  Welshpool,  Powys  SY2I 
9DL 

POWYS  (Radnorshire)  Pete  Jennings,  Garnfawr  Bungalow,  Bettws,  Hundred  House,  Llandrindod 
Wells  LDl  5RP 

Bird  observatories 

The  names  listed  here  are  those  of  the  recorders,  not  the  bookings  secretaries: 

BARDSEY  S.  W.  Walker,  Bird  Observatory,  Bardsey,  off  Aberdaron,  Gwynedd  LL53  8DE 
i CALF  OF  MAN  The  Warden,  Calf  of  Man  Bird  Observatory,  c/o  Juan  Clague  Kionslieu,  Plantation 
Hill,  Port  St  Mary,  Isle  of  Man 

cape  CLEAR  K.  Preston,  The  Rennies,  Boreenmanna  Road,  Cork,  Ireland 
COPELAND  N.  D.  McKee,  67  Temple  Rise,  Templepatrick,  Ballyclare,  Co.  Antrim,  Northern 
Ireland  BT39  OAG 

DUNGENESS  David  Walker,  Bird  Observatory.  Dungeness,  Romney  Marsh,  Kent  TN29  9NA 
FAIR  isle  Dr  Roger  Riddington,  Bird  Observatory,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland  ZE2  9ju 
GIBRALTAR  point  The  Warden,  Gibraltar  Point  NNR,  Skegness,  Lincolnshire  PE24  4SU 
ISLE  OF  MAY  Ian  M.  Darling,  West  Acres,  579  Lanark  Road  West,  Balerno,  Edinburgh  EH14  7B1. 
NORTH  RONALDSAY  Dr  K.  F.  Woodbridge,  Twingness,  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney  KW7  2BE 
PORTLAND  M.  Rogers,  Bird  Observatory,  Old  Lower  Light,  Portland,  Dorset  DT5  2JT 
' sandwich  BAY  Michael  Sykes,  Bird  Observatory,  Guilford  Road,  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent  FT13  9PF 
SPURN  B.  R.  Spence,  Bird  Observatory,  Spurn,  Kilnsea,  via  Patrington,  Hull  HU12  oug 
WALNEY  K.  Parkes,  176  Harrogate  Street,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Cumbria  LN14  5NA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

£Vfl  We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  this  annual  competition  is  sponsored  in 

x^ciiiwii  1995  by  Canon  (UK)  Ltd 

Entrants  should  read  the  rules  carefully  (see  Brit.  Birds  84:  36,  or  write  for  a copy). 

The  prizes  in  1995  will  be  as  follows:  FIRST  PRIZE  Canon  EOS  500  SLR  camera  with  35-80 
zoom  lens  (RRP  £400);  second  prize  Canon  Sureshot  Z 1 1 5 compact  35-mm  camera  (RRP 
£300);  THIRD  PRIZE  Canon  Sureshot  Z85  compact  35-mm  camera  (RRP  £200). 

The  three  winners  will  also  each  receive  £2  5-worth  of  bird  books  presented  by  HarperCollins 
Publishers. 

An  additional  prize  of  a cheque  for  £100  is  presented  by  Windrush  Photos  for  the  highest- 
placed  photograph  submitted  by  an  entrant  aged  2 1 years  or  under  (please  state  date  of  birth  if 
eligible). 

The  judging  panel  will  consist  of  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler,  Robin  Chittenden,  Rob  Hume  and  Dr 
J.  T.  R.  Sharrock. 

Past  winners  of  this  competition  have  been  Michael  C.  Wilkes  (1977),  Peter  Lowes  (1978), 
Dr  Edmund  C.  Fellowes  (1979),  Don  Smith  (1980),  Richard  T.  Mills  (1981),  Dennis  Coutts 
(1982),  David  M.  Cottridge  (1983),  John  Lawton  Roberts  (1984),  C.  R.  Knights  (1985),  Alan 
Moffett  (1986),  Dr  Kevin  Carlson  (1987),  Bob  Glover  (1988  & 1992),  Hanne  Eriksen  (1989  & 
1990),  Philip  Pern’  (1991)  and  Alan  Williams  (1993  & 1994). 

The  closing  date  for  entries  is  31st  January  1995.  Transparencies  should  be  clearly  marked 
‘Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year’  and  sent  to  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 


Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 

This  annual  competition  will  again  be  sponsored  by  Kozva  tele- 
scopes. 

Amateur  and  professional  artists  are  invited  to  submit  four  line- 
drawings  for  this  competition.  Entrants  should  read  the  rules  very 
telescopes  carefully  (see  Brit.  Birds  84:  36-37,  or  write  for  a copy),  but  should 

especially  note  that  the  exact  sizes  required  have  been  changed  and 
are  now:  18.6  cm  wide  X 20.85  cm  deep  (or  24.8  cm  wide  X 27.8  cm  deep),  17.1  cm  wide  X 
6.9  cm  deep,  and  8.25  cm  wide  X 6.0  cm  deep. 

The  judging  panel  will  consist  of  Robert  Gillmor,  Alan  Harris,  Keith  Shackleton  and  Dr  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock. 

The  winner  will  receive  £100,  a Kozva  TSN-3  20-60  X zoom  telescope  and  an  inscribed 
salver;  the  second-placed  artist  £40  and  a TSN-1  20  X W Kozva  telescope;  and  the  third-placed 
artist  £25  and  a TS-611  20  X W Kozva  telescope  (all  three  telescopes  with  cases).  All  three 
artists  will  also  be  invited  to  attend  the  award  presentation  at  a Press  Reception  at  The  Mall 
Galleries  in  London,  where  a selection  of  the  drawings  will  be  on  display.  All  artists  whose  work 
is  displayed  will  also  be  welcome  to  attend  the  reception.  The  winners’  entries  will  also  be 
displayed  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists  at  The  Mall  Galleries  and  at 
the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  at  Rudand  Water  during  18di-20dt  August  1995. 

Previous  winners  have  been  Crispin  Fisher  (1979),  Norman  Arlott  (1980  & 1981),  Alan 
Harris  (1982),  MarUn  Woodcock  (1983),  Bruce  Pearson  (1984),  Ian  Lewington  (1985),  Chris 
Rose  (1986),  David  Quinn  (1987),  Marun  Hallam  (1988),  John  Cox  (1989),  Gordon  Trunkfield 
(1990),  John  Davis  (1991),  John  Gale  (1992),  Richard  Allen  (1993)  and  Ren  Hathway  (1994). 
In  addition,  a handsome  trophy,  die  PJC  Award,  is  presented  annually,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Pauline  Jean  Cook,  to  the  artist  whose  single  drawing  submitted  for  the  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the 
Year’  competition  is  selected  by  the  judges  for  its  individual  merit.  The  holder  of  the  PJC  Award 
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also  receives  an  inscribed  book  as  a permanent  symbol  of  the  achievement.  The  current  holder 
is  James  McCallum  (Brit.  Birds  87:  351  & 354). 

The  closing  date  will  be  15th  March  1995;  entries  should  be  sent  to  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the 
Year’,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

The  Richard  Richardson  Award 

To  encourage  young,  up-and-coming  bird  artists,  a special  award  (a 
cheque  and  a book  to  the  total  value  of  £60)  will  be  presented  for  the 
best  work  submitted  for  the  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’  competition 
(see  above)  by  an  artist  aged  under  21  years  on  15th  March  1995. 
Previous  winners  have  been  Alan  F.  Johnston  (1979),  Andrew  Stock 
(1980),  Darren  Rees  (1981),  Keith  Colcombe  (1982  & 1984),  Gary 
Wright  (1983),  Ian  Lewington  (1985),  Timothy  Hinley  (1986),  Andrew 
Birch  (1987  & 1991),  John  Cox  (1988),  Stephen  Message  (1989), 
Anthony  Disley  (1990  & 1992),  Peter  Leonard  (1991  & 1993)  and  Max 
Andrews  (1994).  This  award  is  in  memory  of  the  famous  Norfolk 
ornithologist  and  bird  artist,  the  late  R.  A.  Richardson.  The  rules  for  entry  are  exactly  the  same 
as  for  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’  and  entries  by  persons  under  21  will  automatically  be 
considered  for  both  awards. 

Investment  Fund 

We  have  established  an  investment  fund  to  help  to  support  British  Birds  in  the  coming  years.  As 
a non-profit-making  journal,  BB  relies  on  subscription  income,  donations  and  sponsorship.  All 
income  is  devoted  to  publishing  BB,  for  the  benefit  of  ornithology. 

May  we  suggest  to  any  long-standing,  loyal  subscribers  the  possibility  of  remembering  British 
Birds  in  your  wills?  We  want  to  see  BB  continuing  to  thrive  into  the  twenty-first  century. 


Free  subscriptions  for  County/Regional  Recorders 

British  Birds  and  Carl  Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd,  sponsors  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee, 
are  joindy  offering  free  annual  subscriptions  to  British  Birds  to  all  the  County/Regional  Recorders, 
as  our  way  of  saying  ‘Thank  you’  to  them  for  the  hard  work  which  they  contribute  to  British 
ornithology  in  their  ‘free  time’. 


‘The  Carl  Zeiss  Award’ 


This  award  (see  Brit.  Birds  87:  629)  aims  to  encourage 
the  submission  of  potentially  useful  photographs  to  the 
Rarities  Committee,  to  assist  the  process  of  individual 
record  assessment,  to  increase  the  available  reference 
material,  and  for  possible  publication.  The  sponsors,  Carl 
Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd,  are  offering  an  annual  prize  of  Carl 
Zeiss  10  X 40  B/GAT  Dialyt,  7 X 42  B/GAT  or  7 X 
45B  ‘Night  Owl’  binoculars,  with  special  woven  badges 
for  all  runners-up. 


Rarities  Reports 

A few  copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee,  which  are  always 
crammed  with  colour  photos  of  rarities,  are  available  for  past  years:  1993  £8,  1992  £8,  1991 
£5,  1990  £5,  1989  £5  and  1988  £5. 

As  a special  offer,  newer  subscribers  wishing  to  extend  their  sets  of  reports  can  buy  any  two 
for  £12  or  any  three  for  £15,  or,  while  stocks  last,  complete  sets  of  all  six  for  £25.  Write  to  BBRC 
Report  offer,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  or  telephone  Biggleswade 
(01767)  640467  with  credit-card  orders. 


RARITIES  COMMITTEE 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 


Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Watsonian  vice-counties 

With  local  government  reorganisation  in  the  offing,  local,  county  and  regional  bird 
clubs  and  societies  again  face  the  prospect  of  changes,  both  minor  and  major. 

Every  biological  group,  from  fungi,  mosses  and  higher  plants  to  snails,  woodlice 
and  mammals,  except  birds,  is  recorded  using  the  long-established  Watsonian  vice- 
counties, which  have  the  double  advantages  of  stability  and  relatively  even  sizes 
for  map-plotting  purposes. 

There  must  be  a very  strong  case  for  ornithological  recording  to  be  based  on 
the  same  areas  as  those  used  for  other  life-forms,  and  now  may  well  be  the  time 
that  such  a long-overdue  switch  should  be  effected.  It  will,  however,  not  be  easy, 
especially  for  those  counties  which  would  lose  prime  sites  to  a neighbouring 
county  (e.g.  Christchurch  Harbour  would  revert  from  Dorset  to  Hampshire)  or 
even  cease  to  exist  (e.g.  Avon). 

The  whole  problem  is  addressed  by  Peter  Fraser  and  Mike  Rogers  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Newsacre  (4:  1-8),  the  newsletter  of  the  Association  of  County  Recorders 
and  Editors.  Members  of  ACRE  have  been  urged  to  send  their  reactions 
concerning  any  possible  change,  for  collation  and  discussion. 

Observant  readers  will  have  noted  that  the  Watsonian  vice-counties  were  used 
in  the  mapping  of  records  of  Sabine’s  Gulls  Lams  sabini,  Wrynecks  Jyrtx  torquilla 
and  Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanins  collurio  in  the  December  1994  issue  of  British 
Birds  (87:  605-612). 

The  BB  Editorial  Board  discussed  this  subject  in  May  1994,  and  concluded 
that  universal  adoption  of  the  Watsonian  vice-counties  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  national  bird-recording,  but  that  only  the  local  bird-report  recorders  and  editors 
could  assess  and  resolve  the  boundary  problems,  which  would  directly  affect  them 
more  than  anyone.  We  are  delighted  that  ACRE  has  grasped  the  nettle,  and  we 
await  with  great  interest  its  conclusions. 

The  address  of  ACRE  is  c/o  2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives, 
Cornwall  TR26  3AZ. 

BOU  scares  birds 

What  a headline!  But  then  the  BOU  did 
organise  a full  day  (27th  October)  just  to  discuss 
this  very  subject.  Hosted  by  the  Central 
Science  Laboratory,  Slough,  it  was  just  possible 
to  find  a few  birders  amongst  those  attending. 

Delegates  came  from  the  environmental-health 
profession,  pest-control  industry  and  aviation, 
governmental  and  conservation  bodies.  The 
corridors  reverberated  to  the  sounds  of  sirens, 
bird-distress  and  alarm  calls  at  full  volume  and 
some  amazing  examples  of  wires,  magnets, 
blow-up  pink  men  and  various  other  devices 
all  intended  to  scare  birds.  The  objective  was 


to  change  the  behaviour  of  birds  so  that  they 
do  not  want  to  be  where  we  do  not  want  them 
to  be!  All  to  be  achieved  without  killing.  One 
especially  fascinating  fact  was  that  the  CSL's 
birdstrike-avoidance  team  has  the  ability,  via 
its  extensive  feather  collection,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  service  for  the  identification  of 
feather  fragments  from  birds  involved  in 
aircraft  collisions  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
intended  to  publish  a summary  of  all  the 
contributions  to  the  day;  enquiries  to  Central 
Science  Laboratory,  London  Road,  Slough, 
Berkshire  SL3  7HJ  (tel.  01753  534626). 
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Operation  Avocet 

On  the  afternoon  of  25th  September  1994, 
police  from  eight  different  forces  co-operated 
in  an  operation  carried  out  under  the  1981 
Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act.  Warrants  were 
executed  at  nine  premises  and  more  than 
1 1 ,000  eggs  were  seized  together  with  a range 
of  documents,  maps  and  photographs  relating 
to  egg-collecting.  The  operation,  code-named 
‘Operation  Avocet’,  was  co-ordinated  by  the 
Wildlife  Liaison  Officers  from  the  Wiltshire 
police,  but  involved  officers  from  the  Gwent, 
Northumbria,  Cumbria,  Hertfordshire, 
Devon,  Northampton  and  Thames  Valley 
forces.  This  was  the  biggest  national,  co- 
ordinated operation  involving  wild-bird  eggs 
and  came  about  as  a result  of  a raid  of  a 
Jourdain  Society  meeting  (a  registered 
charity!)  in  Salisbury  on  22nd  July  1 994,  when 
eggs,  nests  and  photographs  were  found.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  two  people  are  being 
interviewed;  we  await  the  outcome  with 
interest  (and  sadness). 


Aesthetics  of  reserve 
management 

We  have  just  been  looking  at  one  or  two 
nature  reserves  on  mainland  Europe.  It  is  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye  to  see  grazing  being 
undertaken  with  animals  such  as  domestic 
Highland  Cattle  Bos  taurus,  water  buffaloes 
Bubalus  and  even  Przewalski’s  Wild  Horses 
Equus  caballus.  It  certainly  adds  another 
dimension  to  a reserve  visit! 


Helpers  needed  in  Donana 

Volunteers  (expert  ringers  and  assistant 
ringers)  are  needed  to  help  in  ringing 
programmes  at  the  Coto  Donana,  Spain, 
during  February-May  and  September- 
November  in  1995  and  1996.  Anyone 
interested  should  contact:  J.  J.  Chans,  Estacion 
Biologica  de  Donana,  Pabellon  del  Peru, 
Avda.  M;|  Luisa,  S/N.  41013  Sevilla,  Spain; 
phone  959-440032  or  959-440036;  fax  959- 
440033. 


Wild  Places  ’94 

The  Young  Ornithologists’  Club,  the  junior 
section  of  the  RSPB,  asked  young  people  to 
adopt  a local  ‘wild  place’  during  the  summer 
of  1994,  visit  it  on  several  occasions  and  note 
the  habitats  and  species  present.  They  were 
asked  to  write  up  their  visits  in  a log-book, 
using  text,  illustrations  and  photographs,  and 
(most  importandy)  suggest  ways  in  which 
their  Wild  Place  could  be  improved  for  wildlife 
without  changing  the  main  land  use.  The  best 
of  the  82  ‘Wild  Places  '94'  were  judged  by 
Peter  Holden  (National  Organiser,  YOC), 
Rob  Hume  (Editor,  Birds),  and  Bob  Scott 
(Head  of  Reserves  Management)  in  October 


1994.  The  winners  in  the  three  categories 
were:  Andrew  Cupples  (9  and  under), 
Matthew  Harding  (10  to  12  years),  and 
Richard  Wilkins  (13  and  over).  Matthew  was 
voted  the  overall  winner  and  wins  a long 
weekend  for  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scodand,  including  a behind-the- 
scenes  look  at  the  RSPB’s  Abernethv  Forest 
reserve  next  spring. 

‘Wild  Places  ’95’  will  be  launched  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
in  March  1995,  with  the  support  of  Land 
Rover.  Further  details  from  Julian  Hughes, 
RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire 

SGI 9 2DL. 


He  got  things  about  right 

Ian  Prestt — the  RSPB’s  much-respected 
Director  for  17  years,  during  1975-91,  and 
then  President  for  the  next  three  years — has 
now  stepped  down,  we  hope  to  enjoy  his 
birds  (as  he  always  has).  In  a tribute  to  him 
in  the  latest  Birds,  Mike  Everett  noted: 
‘Aware  that  no  matter  how  hard  you  try, 
nothing  you  do  is  ever  perfect,  he  often  used 
to  say  at  the  end  of  a particularly  complex 
and  difficult  job  “I  think  we  got  that  about 
right”.’  Ian  himself  did,  too,  and  his  style  will 
be  remembered  with  affection  for  the  gentle 
way  he  achieved  his  successes. 

Ian’s  successor  as  President  of  the  RSPB 
is  Julian  Pettifer,  to  whom  we  offer  our 
welcome  and  best  wishes. 


Canon  sponsors  BPY 

After  sponsoring  the  Bird  Photograph  of  the 
Year  competition  for  eight  years,  HarperCollins 
and  Christopher  Helm  Publishers  have  stepped 
down  for  1995.  We  thank  them  for  their  long- 
standing support,  and  are  glad  that  their 
friendship  and  close  associations  with  BB  wall 
be  continuing,  in  other  ways. 

Taking  over,  at  least  for  an  initial  one  year, 
as  sponsor  of  BPY  is  an  equally  highly 
respected  company,  in  an  even  more 
appropriate  field:  Canon  (UK)  Ltd , famous  for 
the  cameras  and  lenses  frequently  used  by 
entrants  in  the  competition. 

Details  of  this  year’s  prizes  are  given  on 
page  58. 
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News  and  comment 


Hope  for  the  Irish  Corn  Crake 

Against  some  pretty  depressing  news  for  Com 
Crakes  Crex  crex  here  in  recent  years,  it  is  nice 
to  report  a high  level  of  optimism  originating 
from  the  Irish  Wildbird  Conservancy.  The 
number  of  Irish  Corn  Crakes  singing  in  1 994 
decreased  to  129  (from  163  in  1993),  hardly 
cause  for  optimism  you  may  think.  John 
Coveney,  IWC’s  Conservation  Officer,  has 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  greater  breeding 
success  and  higher  survival  rate  in  1 994  could 
just  mark  the  turning  point  in  the  sorry  history 
of  the  species. 

The  reason  for  this  change  seems  to  hinge 
upon  the  ‘Com  Crake  Grant  Scheme’  which 
promotes  late  cutting  of  hay  or  silage,  with  an 


added  incentive  for  mowing  from  the  centre  of 
the  field  outwards,  so  giving  the  birds  a chance 
to  escape  from  the  cutting  blades  during 
harvest.  The  scheme  is  backed  by  funds  from 
OPW/National  Parks  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
RSPB,  and  the  European  Union’s  LIFE  Fund. 
A marked  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers 
participating  in  the  scheme  means  that  over 
80%  of  suitable  habitat  in  the  Shannon 
Callows,  North  Donegal  and  Moy  Valley  (Co. 
Mayo)  is  now  protected.  We  wish  the  IWC 
and  the  Corn  Crakes  all  success  in  the  coming 
years.  Further  information  from  John 
Coveney,  IWC,  Ruttledge  House,  8 Longford 
Place,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 


Changes  at  Cley 

Some  lengthy  debates  are  taking  place  over  the 
future  of,  and  possible  changes  at,  Cley 
reserve,  the  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust’s 
ornithological  mecca  on  the  North  Norfolk 
coast.  At  some  stage  in  the  next  ten  years, 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made  regarding  the 
sea-defences  at  this  site.  The  National  Rivers 
Authority,  and  any  successor  bodies,  will  have 
to  decide  just  how  much  time  and  money  will 
be  invested  in  protecting  the  marsh,  beach  cafe 
and  car-park  from  the  ever  threatening  (and 
rising)  North  Sea.  The  NWT  is  now  debating 
with  North  Norfolk  District  Council  plans  for 
a comprehensive  new  set  of  visitor  facilities. 
The  scheme  includes  a new  visitor  centre, 
toilets,  staff  facilities,  car-parking  and 
improved  hides,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
District  Council  as  ‘totally  unacceptable’. 
They  apparently  felt  that  the  scale  and  design 
of  the  centre  had  the  potential  for  acting  as  a 


visitor  attraction  in  its  own  right. 

Conservation  bodies  throughout  the  UK  are 
always  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  just  how 
much  money  to  invest  in  facilities  for  visitors 
and  supporters — after  all,  their  primary 
function  is  to  invest  in  the  conservation  of  the 
wildlife  of  their  reserves.  Of  one  thing  we  can 
be  certain:  there  will  be  little  chance  of 
recovering  the  capital  expenditure  for  any 
development  at  Cley  (except  through 
sponsorship),  but,  more  importantly,  it  must 
be  uncertain  whether  the  visitors  will  provide 
sufficient  money  to  cover  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  the  facilities  provided. 

We  wish  the  NWT  all  success  in  its 
deliberations  with  all  the  bodies  concerned  and 
strongly  recommend  to  all  the  thousands  of 
birders  who  visit  the  reserve  even'  year  that 
they  give  the  NWT  all  the  support  they  can, 
both  moral  and  financial,  whenever  they  visit. 


Latest  Ramsar  and  SPA  designations 


News  on  Government  designations  is  regularly 
reported  in  these  columns,  but  this  time  it  is 
slighdy  different.  The  Environment  and 
Countryside  Minister,  Robert  Atkins, 
announced,  in  September  1994,  two  new  sites 
as  Wetlands  of  International  Importance  under 
the  Ramsar  Convention.  Broadland  in  East 
Anglia  will  not  be  a surprise,  covering  some 
4,600  ha  and  providing  wintering  grounds  for 
important  numbers  of  Bean  Geese  Anser  fabalis 
and  other  waterfowl,  as  well  as  holding 
breeding  rarities  such  as  Great  Bittern  Botaurus 
stellaris,  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  and 
Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides.  Broadland 
is  also  designated  a Special  Protection  Area 
under  the  EC  Birds  Directive. 


The  second  site  to  be  announced  will  be  less 
familiar  to  the  majority  of  our  readers — Booby 
Pond  and  Rookery  is  now  an  85-ha  Ramsar 
site.  Less  familiar  because  it  is  on  Little 
Cayman  island  in  the  Caribbean.  It  comprises 
a mangrove-fringed  saline  lagoon  which 
supports  a major  breeding  colony  of 
approximately  7,000  Red-footed  Boobies  Sula 
sula  and  350  Magnificent  Frigatebirds  Fregata 
magnificens.  'Phis  is  only  the  second  site  to  be 
listed  in  a United  Kingdom  dependent  terri- 
tory. We  welcome  the  statement  by  the 
Minister  that  he  ‘expects  it  to  be  followed  by 
more  such  listings  before  too  long.’ 
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Spring  skuas  in  Devon 

The  papers  and  notes  on  ornithological 
occurrences  which  are  published  in  magazines 
and  journals,  including  British  Birds,  usually 
have  a rather  formal  structure.  How  pleasant, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  read  the  more 
anecdotal  descriptions  of  ornithological 
experiences  which  are  published  in  local 
regional  newsletters.  One  step  up  from  the 
newsletter  is  the  Devon  Bird  Watching  and 
Preservation  Society’s  biannual  magazine, 
Devon  Birds,  edited  by  A.  W.  G.  John.  Who 
would  guess  that  an  article  starting:  ‘On  the 
wet  evening  of  4 November  1972,  I had 
gathered  with  some  student  colleagues  at 
Plymouth  Athenaeum  to  hear  a Society 
address  by  Richard  Porter  on  Turkish  birds’ 
concerned  a discussion  of  spring  skua 
Stercorarius  movements  off  the  Devon  coast? 
And  nice,  too,  to  have  the  informality  of: 
‘ “Poms”  were  a talking  point  every  May  from 
then  on  . . .’.  The  article  concerned  is  ‘Spring 
skua  migrants:  some  answers  after  22  years’  by 
Dave  Norman,  culminating  in  the  description 
of  seawatches  on  Monday  17th  May  1993, 
when  the  Pomarine  Skuas  S',  pomarinus  at  last 
put  on  the  hoped-for  show. 

The  annual  subscription  of  the  DBWPS  is 
£8.00;  please  write  enclosing  an  SAE  to  D.  G. 
Jenks,  27  Froude  Avenue,  Torquay  TQ2  8NS, 
or  phone  Torquay  (01803)  312543. 


Bird  causes  flap  at  reservoir 

Under  this  heading,  Severn  Trent  Water  put 
out  a Press  release  in  September  1994.  To  find 
the  water  industry  sufficiently  interested  to 
produce  a Press  release  on  an  ornithological 
subject  must  be  something  to  welcome.  And 
welcome  it  we  do,  even  if  the  ‘pretty  little 
thing’  was  ‘quite  happy  . . . picking  grubs  off 
the  beach’.  The  release  also  reports  ‘a  pair  of 
these  birds  at  the  reservoir’  at  the  end  of  1 993 
and  speculates  on  one  of  them  making  a return 
visit.  Let  us  not  be  cynical:  let  us  hope  that 
more  water  companies  will  take  sufficient 
interest  to  pass  out  information  on  bird  news 
from  their  reservoirs.  The  bird?  A Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper  Tryngites  submficollis. 


1994  records 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  now  is  the 
time  to  submit  all  your  relevant  1994  records. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the  County/ 
Regional  Recorders  are  listed  on  pages  55-57. 


Bulgaria’s  rare  birds 

It  is  probably  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  that  one  of  the  compilers  of  this 
feature  (BS)  is  an  enthusiastic  visitor  to,  and 
birdwatcher  in,  Bulgaria.  Over  the  years,  visits 
to  that  country  have  provided  him  with  some 
spectacular  birding  and  quite  a few  rarities.  He 
even  proudly  boasts  of  adding  a species  or  two 
to  the  Bulgarian  List.  He  was  extremely 
grateful,  therefore,  when  Keith  Betton  drew 
his  attention  to  the  latest  promotional  brochure 
for  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  resort  of  Albena. 
There,  amongst  the  photographs  of  bathing 
beauties  on  the  beaches  and  in  the  saunas,  the 
splendid  restaurants  and  apartments,  the 
children’s  playgrounds  and  ancient 
monuments,  were  two  photographs  extolling 
the  natural  history  of  the  area.  One  a very 
pleasant  view  of  lakeside  forest;  the  other  of 
three  Black-browed  Albatrosses  Diomedea 
melanophris  sitting  on  a rock. 


Rare  breeding  birds 

Observers  with  any  outstanding  information 
on  rare  breeding  birds  in  Britain  in  1994  are 
requested  to  send  full  details  now  to  the 
relevant  county  bird  recorder  (or  to  the  Rare 
Breeding  Birds  Panel’s  Secretary,  Dr  Malcolm 
Ogilvie,  Glencaim,  Bruichladdich,  Isle  of  Islay 
PA49  7UN). 
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News  and  comment 


Swan  ID  and  new  US  birds 

The  latest  issue  of  the  American  Binding 
Association's  journal,  Birding  (vol.  26,  No. 
5),  includes  a 13-page  paper  on  the 
separation  of  both  adult  and  immature  Mute 
Cygnus  olor,  Whooper  C.  cygnus,  ‘Bewick’s’ 
Tundra  C.  columbianus  bewickii,  ‘Whistling’ 
Tundra  C.  c.  columbianus  and  Trumpeter 
Swans  C.  buccinator.  It  concludes  with  a 
well-designed,  original  dichotomous  key. 

It  also  reports  the  ABA  Checklist 
Committee’s  acceptance  of  four  taxonomic 
‘splits’:  Green-backed  Heron  becoming 
Green  Heron  Butorides  virescens  and  Striated 
Heron  B.  striatus  (latter  not  on  ABA  list); 
White-tailed  Kite  Elanus  leucurus  being  split 
from  Black-shouldered  Kite  E.  caeruleus 
(latter  not  on  ABA  list);  Lesser  Golden 
Plover  becoming  Pacific  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  fulva  and  American  Golden  Plover 
P.  dominica ; and  Rosy  Finch  Leucoslicte 
arctoa  being  split  into  three  species.  Thus, 
the  ABA  list  gains  three  species  from  these 
splits.  Other  additions  are  Himalayan 
Snowcock  Tetraogallus  himalayensis  (an 
introduction),  Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus 
cachinnans , Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias 
hybridus  and  four  Central/South  American 
species.  Identification  of  a European  Turde 
Dove  Slrepiopelia  turtur  in  Florida  in  April 
1990  was  accepted,  but  the  record  lies  in 
limbo  as  ‘origin  uncertain’  (the  equivalent  of 
our  European  ‘Category  D’). 

The  ABA’s  address  is  PO  Box  6599, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80934,  USA. 


Malawi  records 

After  ten  years  in  Malawi,  Bob  Medland  has 
now  returned  to  England.  The  new  national 
recorder  for  Malawi  is  Revd  S.  Lane,  PO  Box 
51 147,  Limbe,  Malawi. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tim  Cleeves — Northeast 

Dave  Clugston — Scotland 

Dave  Flumm — Southwest 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Alan  Richards — Midlands 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


Will  Bitterns  return  to 
Stodmarsh? 

At  Stodmarsh  Nauonal  Nature  Reserve,  Stour 
Valley,  Kent,  the  Great  Bittern  Botaums 
stellaris  last  bred  in  the  1970s  and  is  now  only 
a scarce  winter  visitor.  A study  of  aerial 
photographs  shows  that  large  areas  of  open 
water  have  been  lost  to  reedbed  encroachment, 
while  small  ponds,  within  the  reed  margins, 
have  disappeared  completely.  Perhaps  most 
significandy,  the  reed/water  edge,  where 
bitterns  like  to  feed,  has  decreased  dramatically 
in  the  last  15  years. 

As  part  of  English  Nature’s  Species 
Recovery  programme  for  the  Great  Bittern, 
work  during  September  1994  has  been 
designed  to  rectify  the  situation.  The  National 
Rivers  Authority  is  also  helping  by 
constructing  a new  sluice  for  the  reserve, 
which  will  enable  water  levels  to  be  controlled. 
It  is  hoped  that  many  reedbed  species  will 
benefit,  not  just  die  Great  Bittern,  and  in 
conjunction  witii  this  work  a new  circular  walk 
for  visitors,  which  includes  a new  hide,  has 
recendy  been  opened.  Further  details  from 
English  Nature,  South  East  Region,  Ashford 
(01233)  812525.  {Contributed  by  Don  Taylor ) 


Finding  winter  wildfowl 

The  February  issue  of  the  popular  monthly 
magazine  Bird  Watching  puts  the  spodight  on 
the  best  places  to  see  wild  swans,  geese  and 
Smew  Mergus  albellus , and  also  features 
birdwatching  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
Herefordshire. 

Even'  month,  Bird  Watching  helps  to 
promote  British  Birds  by  listing  the  highlights 
in  BB,  and  we  are  delighted  to  reciprocate.  For 
your  copy  of  Bird  Watching , visit  your  local 
newsagent  or  bookstall,  or  write  to  Bird 
Watching,  EMAP  Pursuit  Publishing,  Bretton 
Court,  Bretton,  Peterborough  PH3  snz. 


Please  contribute 

News  items — ranging  from  major  world, 
national  or  local  ornithological  or  conservation 
events  to  personal  news  of  well-known 
individual  birders  or  even  humorous 
snippets — will  be  greatly  welcomed  by  Wendy 
Dickson  and  Bob  Scott  for  possible  inclusion 
in  this  monthly  feature. 

Please  send  notes  on  anything  which  has 
interested  you  to  ‘News  and  comment',  British 
Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK-w  3NJ,  or  contact  your  Regional 
News  Team  members  (see  box  tin  left). 


The  opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds' 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 

Most  competitors  correctly  identified  the  bird  in  the  seventh 
| \ photograph  in  the  current  Marathon  (Brit.  Birds  87:  plate  126)  as 
' an  adult  male  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope  (75%).  It  was 

R/nb^  photographed  in  China  in  May  1993  by  D.  C.  Jardine.  Other 

answers  were  Bluethroat  L.  svecica  (18%),  White-throated  Robin 
Irania  gutturalis  (5%),  European  Robin  Erithacus  rubecula  and  Eyebrowed  Thrush 
T urdus  obscurus  (both  1%). 

The  bathing  bird  in  the  eighth  photograph  (87:  plate  170)  provided  a greater 
hurdle.  Contestants  named  it  as  Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris  (47%),  Rosy 
Starling  S',  roseus  (14%),  Spotless  Starling  S’,  unicolor  (7%),  Garden  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  barbatus,  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis,  American  Robin  T. 
migratorius , Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata , Eurasian  Jackdaw  Cowus 
monedula  and  Brown-headed  Cowbird  Molothms  ater  (all  5%),  with  even  fewer 
votes  for  half-a-dozen  other  species.  The  correct  answer  was  Common  Starling, 
this  being  one  of  a party  photographed  in  West  Glamorgan  in  June  1986  by 
Harold  E.  Grenfell. 

The  leading  contenders  are  now  Jon  Holt  (Buckinghamshire)  with  an  eight-in- 
a-row  sequence  of  correct  answers,  George  Brown  (Essex)  with  seven  in  a row 
and  Mark  D.  Simmons  (Hampshire)  with  six  in  a row.  It  is  possible  that  some 
entries  have  got  delayed  in  the  Christmas  post:  we  shall  relax  the  rules  and  be 
generous  with  the  closing  date,  so  some  others  may  join  these  leading  three.  It’s 
worth  giving  chase;  the  leaders  may  stumble  and  it’s  not  too  late  to  join  the 
Marathon.  This  month’s  picture  is  plate  10  on  page  66. 

In  this  competition,  you  could  win  a SUNBIRD  birdwatching  holiday  of  your 
choice,  in  America,  Africa  or  Asia.  Just  identify  the  bird  each  month.  (Please  read 
the  full  rules,  below.) 

For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  IDF;  or  telephone 
Sandy  (01767)  682969. 

RULES 

1 . Only  current  individual  subscribers  to  British  Birds  are  eligible  to  take  part.  Entrants  should  give  their  name, 
address  and  BB  reference  number  on  their  entry.  Only  one  entry  is  permitted  per  person  each  month. 

2.  Entries  must  be  sent  by  post,  each  one  on  a separate  postcard,  and  be  received  at  Lite  British  Birds  Editorial 
Office  (Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ)  by  the  stated  closing  date. 
Every  care  will  be  taken,  but,  even  if  negligence  is  involved,  no  responsibility'  can  be  accepted  for  non- 
delivery, non-receipt  or  accidental  loss  of  entries. 

3.  All  BB  subscribers  are  eligible,  except  members  of  the  Editorial  Board  and  staff  of  British  Birds,  Directors 
and  members  of  staff  of  sunbird/wings  Holidays,  and  Directors  and  members  of  staff  of  our  printers, 
Newnorth  Print  Ltd.  (Members  of  BB  Notes  Panels,  the  Rarities  Committee,  and  other  voluntary' 
contributors — including  bird-photographers,  even  if  one  of  their  photographs  is  used  in  the  competition — 
are  eligible  unless  proscribed  above.) 

4.  To  win,  a British  Birds  subscriber  must  correctly  identify  the  species  shown  in  ten  consecutive  photographs 
included  in  this  competition.  The  ‘Mom lily  marathon’  will  continue  until  the  prize  has  been  won. 

5.  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  BB  subscribers  achieving  the  ten-in-a-row  simultaneously,  the  competition  will 
continue  each  month  until  one  of  them  (or  someone  else!)  achieves  a longer  run  of  correct  entries  than  any 
other  contestant. 

6.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute,  including  controversy  over  the  identity  of  any  of  the  birds  in  the  photographs, 
the  decision  of  the  Managing  Editor  of  British  Birds  is  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

7.  No  correspondence  can  be  entered  into  concerning  this  competition. 

8.  The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  will  be  announced  in  British  Birds. 
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Monthly  marathon 


Plate  10.  Seventh  ‘Monthly  marathon’,  tenth  stage:  photo  no.  103.  Identify  the  species. 
Read  the  rules  (see  page  65),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon, 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  28th  February  1995. 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by > Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  14th  November  1994  to  2nd  January  1995. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Black- throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica  Very 
high  numbers  for  Ireland:  minimum  of  80  in 
December  at  Ballyvaughan  (Co.  Clare);  23  on 
2nd  January  at  Strangford  Lough  (Co. 
Down). 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  North 
Slob  (Co.  Wexford),  from  30th  December  to 
2nd  January. 

Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritns  Highest- 
ever  Irish  count  of  71  on  Lough  Foyle  (Co. 
Londonderry)  in  early  December. 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  Two 
near  Sittingbourne  (Kent),  26th  December. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Four 
males  wintering  in  Ireland:  three  localities  in 
Co.  Cork  and  one  in  Co.  Donegal. 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Lechlade 
(Gloucestershire),  13th  November  to  29th 
December;  Carnforth  (Lancashire),  from  at 
least  20th  to  31st  December. 


Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana  Clogherhead 
(Co.  Louth),  19th  December. 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia  Holme 
Pierrepont  (Nottinghamshire),  22nd  December 
to  2nd  January. 

Grey-tailed  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes 
Burghcad  (Grampian),  27lh  November  to 
27th  December. 

Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Musselburgh 
area  (Lothian),  17th-31st  December. 

Alpine  Accentor  Prunella  collaris  Rimac 
(Lincolnshire),  14th-  17th  November. 

Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  Kileoole 
(Co.  Wicklow),  24th  November  (fourth  Irish 
record). 

Desert  Wheatear  O.  deserti  Torpoint 
(Cornwall),  17th  November  to  16th  December. 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler  Dendroica  coronata 
Eastvillc  Park,  Bristol  (Avon),  16th- 17th 
November. 


Gyr  Falcon  Falco  ruslicolus  South  Uist  Blackpoll  Warbler  D.  striata  Bewl  Water 
(Western  Isles),  31st  December.  (East  Sussex),  1 Qth-2 1 st  December. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(25p/min  cheap  rate;  39p/min  other  times;  incl.  VAT) 


British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  "British  Birds’  subscribers^. 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should 
be  sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  41.N. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 


special  OFFERS Please  tick  Y 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  special  boxed  set  vols  1-9  (normal  price  £755, 

save  £105,  offer  valid  until  31.3.95) £650.00  □ 

Dymond  The  Birds  of  Fair  Isle  (Dymond)  special,  reduced  price  (usually  £1 1.95) Paperback  £5.95  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  ivith  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95).  £12.95  □ 
Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zeland  and  Antarctic  Birds 

vol.  2.  raptors  to  lapwings  (OUP)  exclusive  reduced  price £125.00  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  vols.  1 & 2 

exclusive  two-volume  price  (usual  price  £115) £105.00  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Appleyard  Ring  Ouzels  of  the  Yorkshire  Dales  (Maney) £14.99  □ 

Bransbury  A Birdwatcher’s  Guide  to  Malaysia  (Waymark) Paperback  £14.00  □ 

Chartier  A Birder’s  Guide  to  Churchill  (ABA) Ringbound  £13.50  ED 

Flegg  & Longmore  Photographic  Field  Guide  Birds  of  Australia  (New  Holland) £19.99  □ 

Gooders  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Mather  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Yorkshire  and  Humberside  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Olsson  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm  Publishers)  £24.99  □ 

Rappole  & Blacldock  Birds  of  Texas:  a field  guide  (Texas  A &M  UP) Paperback  £12.50  □ Hardback  £33.00  □ 

Sinclair,  Hockey  & Tarboton  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Southern  Africa  (New  Holland) £19.99  □ 

Summers-Smith  The  Sparrows  (Poyser) £22.00  □ 

Summers-Smith  In  Search  of  Sparrozvs  (Poyser) £17.00  □ 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Fuller  Bird  Life  of  Woodland  and  Forest  (CUP)  DUE  FEBRUARY £24.95  □ 

Howell  & Webb  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  & Northern  Central  America  (OUP) 

due  march Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

Shirihai  The  Birds  of  Israel  (Academic  Press)  due  1995 approx.  £80.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Glide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins) . ...£14.99  □ 

Baker  Identification  Guide  to  European  Non-Passerines  (BTO) Paperback  £16.50  □ 

Berthold  Bird  Migration:  a general  survey  (OUP) Paperback  £17.50  □ Hardback  £35.00  □ 

BOU  Checklist  of  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland  Sixth  edition  (BOU)  Paperback  £5.95  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘ British  Birds’  List  of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds £1-00  □ 

Bruun,  Delin,  Svensson,  et  al.  Hamlyn  Guide:  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn)  Paperback  £8.99  □ 

Campbell  & Lack/!  Dictionary  of  Birds  (Poyser)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1985  £49.50  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Sparrows:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  £29.99  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-5  & 9 all  £85  each;  vols.  6 & 7 £75  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  New  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers) £24.99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  vol.  1 (Lynx)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1993  £95.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  (Lynx) £98.00  □ 

Dymond,  Fraser  & Gandett  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) £19.00  □ 

Ennion  Birds  and  Seasons  (Arlequin) £55.00  □ 

Fry',  Fry  & Harris  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters  and  Rollers:  a handbook  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1992  £27.99  □ 

Garcia  & Paterson  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Southern  Spain  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Gibbons,  et  al.  The  Nezv  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1994  £40.00  □ 

Gorman  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Eastern  Europe  (Hamlyn) Paperback  £16.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £7.99  □ 

Harrison  Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  Revised  edn.  1991  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1983 £24.99  □ 

Hayman,  Marchant  & Prater  Shorebirds  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1986 £24.99  □ 

Hollom,  Porter,  Christensen  & Willis  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (Poyser) £16.00  □ 

Howard  & Moore  A Complete  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Academic) £27.00  □ 

Hutchinson  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Ireland  (Helm  Publishers) .....Paperback  £10.99  □ 

Jackson  Great  Bird  Paintings  of  the  World  (Antique  Collectors  Club) vol.  1 £25.00  CJ  vol.  2 £25.00  HJ 


Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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British  BirdShop 


(continued) 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


RECOMMENDED  books  (cont.)  Please  tick  / 

Jenni  & Winkler  Moult  and  Ageing  of  European  Passerines  (Academic) u £40.00  □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm  Publishers)  £25.00  □ 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  

vol.  1 £85.00  □ vol.  2 £85.00  □ vol.  3 £85.00  □ vol.  4 £85.00  □ 

Lack  The  Atlas  of  Wintering  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Povser)  Best  Bird  Book  OF  1987 £22.50  □ 

Lack  & Ferguson  The  Birds  of  Buckinghamshire  (Bucks.  Bird  Club) £1 1.95  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Kam  Bhaet) £38.00  □ 

L1PU  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Italy  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £10.99  □ 

Madge  & Bum  Wildfowl:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1988 £24.99  □ 

Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vol.  1 £125.00  □ 

National  Geographic  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  Best  Bird  Book  of  1984 £14.95  □ 

Oddie  Follou'  That  Bird!  (Robson) £12.95  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £55.00  □ vol.  2 £60.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  Birds  of  the  World  (Yale  UP) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1991 £80.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  A Supplement  to  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  the  World  (Yale  UP) Paperback  £19.95  □ 

Svensson  Identifcation  Guide  to  European  Passerines  4th  edn £29.50  □ 

Taylor  Barn  Owls:  predator-prey  relationships  and  conservation  (CUP) £19.95  □ 

Turner  & Rose  A Handbook  to  the  Swallows  and  Martins  of  the  World  (Helm) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1990 £22.99  □ 

Tyler  & Ormerod  The  Dippers  (Povser) £19.00  □ 

Wheatley  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  South  America  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Winkler  & Christie  Woodpeckers  (Pica  Press)  £30.00  [_ 

other  titles 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 

refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates 

Free  copies  of  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  are  available  on  request:  tick  this  box  [ 

Binders  Please  tick  / 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 


Recordings  Please  add  £2.00  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Gibbon  Southern  African  Bird  Sounds  (6  cassettes,  boxed) £49.95  □ 

Kettle  British  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  (2-casscttes)  More  British  Bird  Sounds  (1  cassette) £16.99  □ £6.95  □ 

Kettle  & Ranft  British  Bird  Sounds  on  CD  (2  CDs) £29.00  □ 

Roche  All  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sittelle) (4  cassettes)  £29.95  □ (4  CDs)  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  JANUARY  1995  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also 

during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NUB  lad.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US#  at  current  exchange  rate.  Ml  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  FREE  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no. 


Name fe-f. 

Address JMo... 


Total  £. 


Chcquc/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using  If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 

these  credit  cards: 


Please  debit  my  Acccss/Visa/MastcrCard/Eurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
TEL.  Mold  (01352)  770581.  FAX.  (01352)  771590 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN 


SURREY 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  081-648  8822 
Fax  081-687  2021 
Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk  Morden 
Underground. 

Viewing  facilities 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  — 1st  left. 


m 

FIELD  DAYS 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  and 
Tring,  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy 
our  equipment  IN  THE  FIELD  are 
given  below.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
take  our  full  range  of  equipment  and 
payment  can  be  made  in  all  the 
usual  ways.  Repairs  can  also  be 
handed  in  ★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm* 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
into  Selsey,  West  Sussex,  on 
Sunday  18th  Dec,  29th  Jan  and  26th 
f Feb. 


• ★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
P RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat  and 
Ball  station  on  Sunday  8th  Jan,  5th 
Feb  and  5th  March. 


« ★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about  4 
miles  south  of  the  A25/A21  junction 
(with  access  from  the  B2042  or 
-B2027;  the  information  centre  is  to 
the  north  of  the  reservoir)  on 
> Sunday  22nd  Jan,  19th  Feb  and  19th 
v March. 


★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  left,  halfway 
along  village  road  into  the  W&WT) 

| Saturday  4th  March. 


★ DURLSTON  COUNTRY  PARK  off 

the  A351  near  Swanage,  Dorset.  In 
the  visitor  centre  on  Sunday  12th 
March. 


* THE  KENT  TRUST  FOR  NATURE 
CONSERVATION  in  the  Tyland 
Barn,  near  Sandling,  Maidstone  (off 
••  A229,  Bluebell  Hill,  going  south),  on 

> Sunday  29th  Jan  and  26th  Feb, 

10.30  am  to  4.00  pm. 


* DINTON  PASTURES  COUNTRY 
PARK,  Near  Reading,  Berks.  Sunday 
:15th  Jan  and  12th  March,  in  the 

_oddon  Room. 


k BEWL  WATER,  on  A21  just  south 
of  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  in  the 
Education  Centre  on  Sunday  18th 
Dec  and  26th  March. 


k BEACHY  HEAD,  THE  SUSSEX 
WILDLIFE  TRUST  S new  centre,  (in 
'he  Beachy 

Head  Hotel)  on  Sat  17th  Dec  and 
’5th  Feb. 

» lr  DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Sucks  (A40/M40  junction,  A412, 

A41 3 etc)  on  Sunday  22nd  Jan  and 
H9th  March. 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

^ Pet  IQfiO 

_ SALES  Jl  RFP&IRS  - 1304 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 

8 x 30  SLC  Mk  III  (479)499 

10  X 42  SLC  (619)659 

7 x 42  SLC  (569)  599 

AT  80  body  (45°) 595 

ST  80  body 595 

AT80  HD  body  (45°) 859 

ST80  HD  body 859 

22x  eyepiece 78 

30x  (WA)  EP  (new) 130 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 189 

LEICA 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid 229 

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid 269 

10  x 25  BC  Trinovid 269 

1 0 x 25  BCA  T rinovid 298 

’8x32  BA  Trinovid (599)  649 

7x42  BA  Trinovid (588)  698 

8x42  BA  Trinovid (588)  718 

10  x 42  BA  Trinovid  (689)  738 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid 889 

10  x 50  BA  Trinovid 899 


* NEW  LEICA  SCOPES 

LEICA  APO  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  

899 

LEICA  Std.  - TELEVID 

77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  

465 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece 

199 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece  

118 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 

99 

Photo  Adapter  

185 

ER  Case  (state  angled  or  straight)  89 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Nikon  ED78with  38x  (WA)  eyepiece 

and  case 978 

Add  £100  for  angled  Ed  78(A), 
bodies  available  separately,  also 
above  eyepieces  (increase  powers 
by  30%) 


Camera  adaptor 209 

Mod  for  other  cameras 18 

KOWA 

TSN-1  (45°)  body 349 

TSN-2  body 349 

TSN-3  Prominar  body  ...  (649)  699 
TSN-4  Prominar  body  ...  (649)  699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 80 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (119)  127 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece (149)  162 

20-60X  eyepiece (179)  196 

60x  eyepiece 125 

77x  eyepiece 138 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Camera  adaptor  1200mm 230 

Stay-on  case 45 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  74 


HERTS/BUCKS  BORDER 

TRING  PLANT  & GARDEN 
CENTRE,  BULBOURNE  ROAD, 
Nr.  TRING,  HERTS  HP23  5HF 

Open:  Tues  to  Sat,  10am-5pm 
Sunday  (11  00am  to  4.00pm) 

Phone/Fax:  0442  825590 

Location:  On  B488,  10  minutes 
from  A41  near  Tring,  Very 
accessible  from  Ml,  M25,  etc. 
Viewing  facilities  (Easy  disabled 
access)  Parking:  On  Site 


OPTICRON 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

8 x 32  Dioptron 

139 

8 x 42  Dioptron  

149 

10  x 42  Dioptron  

149 

10  x 50  Dioptron  

159 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Kowa  TS-611  or  TS-612  with  TSN 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 375 

Add  £280  for  TS-613  (45°)  or  add 
£230  for  TS-614  Fluorite  versions 
Bodies  also  available  separately. 


ZEISS 

8 x 20B  Classic  225 

10  x 25B  Classic  265 

Classic  pouch  20 

10  x 25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

8x20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

8 x 30  BGA.'T  (P) 699 

7x42  BGA/T(P) (699)  769 

10x40  BGA/T(P) (699)  769 

7 x 45  B/TP  Night  Owl  (new),  ex-case 

etc 879 

15  x 60  BGA/T  1,499 

BAUSCH  & LOMB 

7 x 42  DCF  Discoverer 549 

10  x 42  DCF  Discoverer  599 

10  x 25  Legacy  Phone 

Elite  scopes  Phone 

SWIFT 

8’/2  X 44  HR  Audubon 269 

8’/2  X 44  Audubon  ED 475 

10  x 50  Audubon 289 

8x42  RA  UltraLite 189 

10x42  RA  UltraLite 199 

7x42  RA  UltraLite 184 

NIKON 

8 x 30  ECF  porro  WF 299 

10x35  ECF  porro  WF 349 

Fieldscope  II  body (329)  379 

Fieldscope  II  (A)  450 (349)  399 

ED  II  body (579)  679 

ED  II  (A)  45° (599)  699 

15x,  20x,  30x  or40x  EP (84)  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 179 

6Cx  eyepiece "5 

20-45x  zoom  EP 179 


TS  accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 109 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 127 

20-40x  zoom  eyepiece 150 

Stay-on  case 45 

Nylon  case 30 

BUSHNELL 

Spacemaster  W/zoom  eyepiece Stay-on  case  . 

250 

Spacemaster  (rubber)  w/zoom 

eyepiece 290 

Spacemaster  ED  w/25x  eyepiece,  case 

and  tripod 349 

22x  (WA)  EP 46 

25x  or  40x  EP 36 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

Photokit 62 

8 x 42  Natureview  129 

10  x 42  Natureview  149 

8 x 32  Trophy  (waterproof)  249 

10  x 42  Trophy  (waterproof)  279 

OPTOLYTH 

8x30  Alpin (258)  275 

8x40  Alpin (279)  298 

10x40  Alpin (283)  305 

10x50  Alpin (315)  331 

12x50  Alpin (320)  340 

7x42  Alpin (295)  309 

TBG  80  body (475)  530 

TBS  80  body (475)  530 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD (669)  815 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece (157)  175 

20x  (WW)  eyepiece (138)  158 

30x  or  40x  eyepiece (87)  89 

70x  (WW)  eyepiece (189)  193 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece (165)  210 

Cordura  case 76 

Stay-on  case  45 

CELESTRON  scopes  — 
phone  TRING  branch 


8x32  (HRII) 204 

8x42  (HRII) 215 

10x42  (HRII) 219 

10x50  (HRII) 229 

7x42  (HRII) 205 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 115 

HR  60mm  scopes: 

Standard  60s  body 236 

60/45°  body  (angled) 310 

60/SR  body  (rubberised)  273 

60/SR  ED  body  (rubberised)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 499 

60/45°  ED  body  (angled)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 539 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece  94 

22x  W HR  eyepiece 55 

30x  W HR  eyepiece 58 

60x  HR  eyepiece 47 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  132 

Soft  nylon  case 14 

44 

HR  80mm  body 345 

Eyepieces  as  above  but  increase 

power  by  33y3% 

Soft  nylon  case 18 

Stay-on  case  44 

OBSERVATION  BINOS  Phone 


NIGHT  VISION,  ASTRO  SCOPES, 
MICROSCOPES  Phone 

•BUDGET  BINOS 

Russian  8 x 30 45 

Foton  7x35  roofprism  95 

Fixed-focus  8 x 35  (with  close-up 

feature) 69 

Vega  8 x 40 76 

Vega  8 x 30 67 

Vega  10  x 50 78 

Ross  8x40  Oxford 90 

Falcon  7-21  x 40  zoom 79 

' Monoculars  and  Opera  Glasses  avail- 
able 

TRIPODS,  MANFROTTO, 
CULLMANN  etc 


DISCOVERY 

8 x 42  or  10  X 42  RP,  GA 129 

A with  FREE 
2 year  accident  cover 


Long-established  work- 
shop Optical  instrument 
experience  unrivalled 

Mail  Order 

Personal  Exports  including 
VAT  claw-back 
Interest-free  short-term 
credit  (3  payments) 

P/x  arranged 
Used  items 

Package  deals  Special  pri- 
ces are  given  in  many 
cases  where  a combination 
of  goods  are  bought. 

E.&O.E. 


★ RECULVER  COUNTRY  PARK 
(KTNC),  3 miles  east  of  Herne  Bay. 
Access  from  A299  (Thanet  Way) 
through  Hillborough.  In  the 


interpretation  centre  on  Sunday 
23rd  April  and  11th  June. 


k CHILTERNS  BIRD  AND 
WILDLIFE  FAIR  will  be  on  13th/ 
14th  May. 

(D446) 


IX 


Tyler  & Omerod 

DIPPERS 


Dippers  are  the  world’s  only  truly  aquatic  passer- 
ine birds,  and  their  remarkable  swimming  and 
diving  abilities  have  long  attracted  the  interest  of 
research  biologist  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  Japan.  For  the 
birdwatcher  and  naturalist,  the  behavioural  abili- 
ties of  these  attractive  birds  are  only  added  to  by 
the  beauty  of  their  preferred  habitat,  the  fast- 
flowing streams  of  the  wild  uplands.  The  magic  of 
the  running  water,  moss-covered  rocky  banks, 
pools,  riffles,  cascades  and  waterfalls  lend  a 
majestic  backdrop  to  the  busy  activity  of  Dippers 
as  they  bob  and  blink  on  an  exposed  rock  before 
diving  underwater  to  forage  for  caddis  and  mayfly 
nymphs  amongst  the  submerged  stones  of  the 
stream  bed.  The  chance  to  watch  Dippers  is 


always  worth  the  walk  into  such  places. 

These  are  also  the  habitats  underpressure.  Only 
in  clean,  base-rich  waters  can  the  Dipper's  insect 
prey  thrive.  Current  changes  in  land  use  threaten 
these  conditions.  Conifer  plantations  promote 
acidic  run  off  and  contamination  by  common 
pesticides  reduces  the  number  of  suitable  water- 
ways each  year.  The  intrinsic  value  of  Dippers  is 
now  supplemented  by  their  role  as  indicators  of 
the  health  of  their  upland  habitats. 

The  text  is  supported  by  numerous  figures  and 
photographs  and  the  delightful  drawings  of  Darren 
Rees. 

ISBN  0 8566 1 093  3 November  1994 
244 pp  £19.00 


Please  contact  Marketing  Department,  24-28  Oval  Road.  London  NWI  7DX 
Fax:  071  267  0362  or  call  customers  on  081  300  3322 

POYSER  NATURAL  HISTORY 


(D439) 


Best  Days 

British  Birds 

Their  most  exciting  birdwatching 
experiences,  described  by  34  well- 
known  birders. 

Includes  the  late  Laurel  Tucker's 
evocative  account  of  East  Anglian 
Golden  Orioles. 

Edited  by  Malcolm  Ogiliie  & Stuart  W inter 
Published  by  British  Birds  I.td,  Park  Fane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  mku  i\j 

Available  from  all  good  bookshops 
£14.95  hardback  ISBN  ()  9508471  3 3 | 

(D  394) 
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Ocean  Adventures  ATOL  2937 

Journeys  in  search  of  wild  places  and  wild  nature 

ANTARCTICA  from  £2550  (incl.  Falklands/S.  Georgia:  from  £3290) 

• Visit  the  last  pristine  continent 

on  earth  on  comfortable  - • , /V  : 

expedition-style  cruises 

• Friendly,  low-impact  voyages 

limited  to  only  38-79 
passengers  in  total 

• Plenty  of  Zodiac  landings  and 

more  time  ashore  than  is 
possible  on  large-ship  cruises 

• Skilled  professional  ornithologist  vv 3 

guides  and  lecturers  on  hoard 

Also:  • GALAPAGOS  • GREENLAND  • ARCTIC  CANADA  • OTHERS 
For  details  contact  Ocean  Adventures  at:  Two  Jays,  Kemple  End,  Birdy  Brow, 
Stonyhurst,  Lancashire  BB7  9QY.  Tel:  01254-8261 16.  Fax:  01254-826780. 


MM 


A 


W 


Dm 


THE  ULTIMATE 
IN  BIRDING 


k 


1995  TOURS  TO  • ANTARCTICA  & FALKLAND  ISLANDS  • ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA  • BORNEO  & MALAY  PENINSULA  • BRAZIL  • BULGARIA 
CAMEROON  • CANARY  ISLANDS  • CHINA  • COSTA  RICA  • CUBA 
CYPRUS  • ECUADOR  • ETHIOPIA  • GABON  & SAO  TOME 
GALAPAGOS  • GAMBIA  & SENEGAL  • HONG  KONG  • HUNGARY 
INDIA  • INDONESIA  • IVORY  COAST  • KENYA  • MADAGASCAR 
MEXICO  • MONGOLIA  • MOROCCO  • NEPAL  • NEW  GUINEA  • PERU 
SIBERIA  • SOUTH  AFRICA  • SRI  LANKA  • TANZANIA  • THAILAND 
TIBET  • TURKESTAN  • TURKEY  • UAE  & BAHRAIN  • UGANDA 
VENEZUELA  • VIETNAM  • ZIMBABWE 


SMALL  GROUPS  • GREAT  LEADERS  • ALL-INCLUSIVE  PRICES 

BIRDQUEST  ...  THE  PROFESSIONALS 

For  our  brochures  contact  us  at:  Two  Jays, 

Kemple  End,  Birdy  Brow,  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire  BB7  9QY. 

Tef  01254-8261 16.  Fax:  01 254-826780.  Fully  bonded:  ATOL  2937 

s 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01621  815085 


<a 

£<  British  Birds 

Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01621  815085 
Fax  01621  819130 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£2.15  a line  — average  of  8 words 
£9.00  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.00  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
12  for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  Date  February  issue 

January  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


H OLID  A Y A CCOMMODA  TION 


SCOTLAND 

OSPREY  VISITORS  TO  LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY? 

Locheil  GH  offers  BB  from  £12.50;  DBB  £20.50.  For 
brochure  + 150  birdlist,  walks,  talks,  etc.  write:  Locheil, 
Boat  of  Garten.  Inverness-shire.  Tel:  0479  851  603. 

(BB742) 

THE  HOTEL,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  Argyll  PA6I  7YP.  Denii- 
pension  (Private  bath)  from  £55.00.  Details,  brochure,  map 
(bird  list  on  request).  Tel:  09512  316.  (BB633) 

ALDIE  HOUSE  B&B.  £16-18.  Edwardian  mansion  house 
located  in  6 acres  wooded  garden.  We  offer  you  a warm 
welcome  in  our  family  home.  En-suite  rooms  available, 
home  cooking.  Tel:  0862  893787  Tain.  High.  Scotland. 

(BB660) 

SPEY  VALLEY.  Beautiful  secluded  informal  hotel,  2 miles 
from  village  of  Carrbridge.  Home  cooking,  full  central 
heating.  All  rooms  en-suite.  Perfect  base  for  birdwatchers 
and  walkers.  Discount  available  for  parties.  Terms  from 
£145.00  per  week  DB&B.  Brochure  from  Mrs  L.  Lowe,  New 
Owners,  The  Old  Manse  Hotel,  Duthil,  Carrbridge, 
Inverness-shire.  Tel:  0479  841278.  (BB717) 

ELLARY  ESTATE  — MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of  self- 
catering cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellary  you  arc  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  Thert  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office,  Ellary 
7,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  8PA.  Tel:  01880  770232/ 
770209  or  01546  85223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BB749) 

WALES 

RED  KITE  COUNTRY.  Tregaron  — Guest  house  standing 
in  22  acres,  overlooking  the  Cambrian  Mountains  and  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  Cors  Caron  Nature  Reserve.  Central  for 
Dinas  and  Yns-hire  RSPB  reserves.  Parties  welcome.  WTB 
— 3 crowns  AA  3Q.  For  brochure,  phone  Margaret  Cutter, 
0974  98965  or  298905.  (BB709) 


ENGLAND 

N.  NORFOLK.  NR.  CLEY.  Charming  2 bedroom  flint 
cottage  in  Holt.  Tastefully  furnished,  well  equipped,  GCH, 
spacious  garden.  01788  815380.  (BB732) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY,  Mincarlo  Guest  House,  St.  Mary’s. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Write  to:  Colin  Duncan  or  Tel:  0720  22513.  (BB683) 

CLEY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4,  6 and  6 + 2).  Quiet. 
Comfortable.  Excellent  value.  Brochure:  (0353)  740770. 

(BB595) 

SHERINGHAM,  Norfolk.  Vale  Lodge,  B/B  £15.  (huge 
breakfast),  evening  meal  optional.  C/H,  car  park,  town 
centre.  A warm  welcome  awaits  you  at  Sheringham.  Tel: 
Gill  0263  821954.  ' (BB702) 

CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all  year.  Details  from  Mrs  E. 
Album,  47  Lyndale  Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  071-431 
2942.  ^ (BB770) 

GARA  MILL,  Slapton,  Devon.  Self-catering  for  2-7  in 

secluded  four  acres  overlooking  river  and  woods.  Eight 
detached  cedar  lodges,  plus  2 CH  flats  in  16c.  cornmill. 
Near  Slapton  Ley.  TVs.  Dogs  welcome.  Free  brochure: 

(01803)  770295.  (BB743) 


(f  CLEY  NATURE  RESERVE  1 mile'll 

Small  guest  house  offers  you  warm  welcome.  B&B  opt. 
E/M  CTV,  tea/coffee,  all  ensuite,  full  C/H,  Parking,  singles, 
doubles,  twins.  Non-smokers  only  please. 

IDEAL  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS 


FLINTSTONES,  WIVETON,  IIOLT, 
NORFOLK  NR25  7TL 

01263  740337 (BB757) 


IRELAND 

DONEGAL.  Beautiful  farm  cottages,  newly  renovated, 
fully  equipped.  Log  fires,  central  location  for  exploring 
Donegal.  Tyrone  and  Londonderry.  Expert  advice/guidance 
available.  Tel:  010-353-74-47129.  (A159) 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


Alderney 
Channel  Islands 
GY9  3TJ 
Neal  & Co 

Alderney  is  a small  island  3.5  by  1 .5  miles  and  is 
ideal  for  Bird  Watchers.  We  offer  a choice  of 
self-catering  cottages,  houses  or  fiats  including  a 
Penthouse  fiat  in  a Victorian  Fort.  A full 
brochure  is  available  or  just  call  for  the  current 
vacancies. 

Tel:  01481  823332 
Fax:  01481  823821 

The  Alderney  Accommodation  Agency 

(BB750) 


OVERSEAS 

PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  Farm  cottage,  apt.,  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan.  Lc  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  90972041,  fax  90972087.  (BB621) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01621  819130 


AUSTRALIA,  CAIRNS,  JULATTEN  — Located  in  Australia’s 
premier  birding  region,  central  to  7 diverse  habitats  offering 
up  to  400  species  including  the  Golden  Bower  Bird,  Bustard 
and  Blue  Faced  Finch,  our  12  acre  rainforest  setting  hosts  8 
endemic  birds  including  the  Lesser  Sooty  Owl  and  is 
abundant  with  native  fauna,  notably  the  Red  Necked 
Crake,  Paradise  Kingfisher  and  Platypus.  We  provide 
modern,  spacious  S/C  suites  and  expert  guiding  is 
available.  Write  now  for  a free  bird  list  to  Kingfisher  Park 
Birdwatchers  Lodge,  P.O.  Box  3,  Julatten  487 1 , Queensland, 
Australia.  Tel:  +61  70  941263  Fax:  +61  70  941466.  (BB752) 
NORTH  MALLORCA  family  house,  peaceful  Old  Pollensa. 
Mountain  views,  near  beaches  and  wildlife  sites.  Brochure 
0628  22342.  (BB736) 

ARDECHE,  South  France.  Comfortable  traditional  farm 
building,  sleeping  six.  Bee-eaters  over  terrace!  25  miles  Col 
d’Escrinet,  two  hours  Camargue.  From  £150  ppw.  Phone 
0344  775401.  ~ (A  177) 

OLAND,  perfect  base  for  Birdwatchers  and  Naturalists. 
Self-catering  cottage  and  apartments  for  weekly  hire, 
lngemar  Jansson,  Sodra  Mockleybyvagen  5,  S-38065 
Degerhamn,  Sweden  (01046)  485-60595.  (A  1 67) 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  HO  LID  A YS 


HONEYGUIDE  WILDLIFE  HOLIDAYS:  The  antidote  to 
bird  listing  holidays.  Relaxed  European  wildlife  holidays, 
quality  food  and  accommodation.  Brochure:  Honeyguide 
(BB),  36  Thunder  Lane,  Norwich  01603  300552.  (A173) 

SEAWATCHING?  Vireos?  Join  us  at  Boswednack  Manor 
(West  Cornwall)  for  Spring  Birds  and  Autumn  migration 
weeks.  Cottage  and  guesthouse  accommodation  available 
too.  01736-794183.  (A168) 

SHIRAZ  AND  SHRIKES,  pinot  noir  and  prinias:  enjoy 
both  in  South  Africa  this  October  with  Gourmet  Birds. 
Itinerary  from  Windrush,  Coles  Lane,  Brasted,  Kent  TN 16 
INN.  (A155) 

SKOMER  ISLAND.  Basic  self  catering  accommodation. 
Skokholm  Island.  Full  board  accommodation,  Saturday  to 
Saturday.  Both  from  April  to  October.  Ring  01437  765462 
for  details.  (A  147) 

NEPAL  BIRDWATCHING  TOURS,  visiting  best  sites 
including  Chitwan.  February  1995.  Unbeatable  value: 
£ 1 , 1 50  ( 1 7 days)  or  £1 ,390  (24  days).  Tel:  Five  Valleys  Treks 
0752  567617.  (A146) 

SKOKHOLM  ISLAND  off  Pembrokeshire  Coast.  Thousands 
of  seabirds,  migrants,  rare  visitors.  Seawatching.  Full  board 
accommodation  — Saturday  to  Saturday  April  to  end 
September.  SAE  to  Dept  BB.,  Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust,  7 
Market  Street,  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed,  SA61  INF.  Tel: 
(0437)765462.  ’ (BB716) 


DIVISION  OF  NICK’S  TRAVEL 


100  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  LE2  OQS 

FLIGHTS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS’ 

EXPERTS  IN  LOW  COST  AIRFARES  - WORLDWIDE. 
DISCOUNT  CAR  HIRE/INSURANCE 


TELE:  (0533)  470600 


ALWAYS  RING  US  LAST  (BB746) 


‘HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8 Tours  given. 
■Birder's  Haven,  PO  Box  309,  High  Island.  Texas  77623. 
Tel:  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390  (BB678) 


DISCOUNT  FLIGHTS,  CARHIRE, 
SEA  TRAVEL,  PACKAGE  HOLIDAYS 
GROUPS  & EXPEDITIONS..  .WORLDWIDE 


Travel  News 


ANY  AIRLINE  ANY  DESTINATION 
Return  from  London  from 

EUROPE  £61  N.  AMERICA  ....£153 

M.  EAST £297  CARIBBEAN  ....£245 

AFRICA £129  C&S  AMERICA  £289 

ASIA  £292  AUS/NZ  £499 

★ British  Airways  — World  Offers 
★ Scillies  Oct  '95.  Choppers  from  £73 
★ WE  ARE  NOW  OPEN  SATURDAY  MORNINGS! 


TOURS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


Antarctica  & The  Falklands  27/11-1  3/12/95 
FROM  £3,999.  Last  few  places.  . 


0117  9848040 

or 

DICK  FILBY 

0603  767757 


INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE. 

BANK  ROAD.  BRISTOL  BS 1 5 2LX,  UK 

ABTA/IATA/ATOL 


10iudUn<s 


(BB  738) 


COSTA  RICA 
“The  Ultimate  in  Birding’’ 
RANCHO  NATURALISTA 
or  TARCOL  LODGE 

ALL  inclusive  from  $436/wk. 

Apdo.  12071-1000,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Ph/fax  506/267-7138  (BB70i) 


SOUTHERN  SPAIN 

Quality  Birding  at  Budget  Prices.  Flights,  accom- 
modation, escorted  trips,  access  to  the  best 
‘hotspots’  and  some  of  Europe’s  rarest  species. 

Brochure  from  Calandra  Holidays,  6 Church  Road, 
Hauxton,  Cambridge  CB2  5HS.  Tel:  0223  872107. 

(BB663) 

DISCOVER  THE  BIRDS  OF  AUSTRALIA  WITH  Emu 

Tours,  PO  Box  4 Jamberoo  NSW  2533  George  Swann,  PO 
Box  220  Broome  WA  6725  Gipsy  Point  Lodge,  Gipsy  Point 
Vic  3891  Inland  Bird  Tours,  172  Whitehorse  Road  Balwyn 
Vic  3103  Graham  Pizzey,  Victoria  Valley  Road,  Dunkeld 
Vic  3294  Cassowary  House.  Kuranda  Queensland  4872.  Six 
great  opportunities  to  see  the  unique  birdlife  of  Australia. 

(BB745) 

PYRENEES,  Aragon/Catalunya.  Friendly,  intimate,  small 
hotels/guesthouses  in  beautiful  settings,  superb  birdwatching, 
excellent  local  guides  available,  full  intineraries  for  groups. 
Vegetarians  welcome.  Best  recommendation  — our  guests 
come  back!  Stephanie  Lyon,  C/Templarios  9,  22002 
Huesca,  Spain.  Tel:  (010)34  74  228628.  (BB731) 

TARIFA  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel,  5 minutes  Tarifa  South  West 
Spain,  migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent 
sites  within  easy  distance.  Birdwatchers,  independent  and 
group  requirements  understood  and  catered  for.  Excellent 
restaurant  and  pool.  English,  Dutch,  German  and  French 
spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and  rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  de 
Espana”,  11380  Tarifa  (Cadiz),  Spain.  Tel:  010  34  56 
684326.  Fax:  010  34  56  684072.  (BB729) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01621  815085 


ERYRI 

BIRDS 


1995  TOURS 

MOROCCO  — March 
CYPRUS  — March/April 
GREECE  — May 

CATALONIA  & PYRENEES  — May 
POLAND  — May 
AUSTRIA  — May 
SOUTH  AFRICA  — November 


GOA  — November/December 
Send  for  a brochure  to:  " 

Colin  Thomas, 

24  Tan-y-BwIch  Road, 
Llanllechid,  Bangor, 

Gwynedd  LL57  3HU 
Tel:  (0248)  600167 


(BB747) 


COSTA  RICA 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  IN  BIRDING! 
TAILOR-MADE  TRIPS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  & GROUPS 

BROCHURES:  BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTADO  7911,  1000B  SAN  JOSE 
(BB721)  COSTA  RICA  FAX:  +(506)  228  1573 


Ax nan 

A dventiffes*  __ 

Exciting  Birdwatching  & 
Wildlife  Opportunities 

U p offer  Top-Class  birdwatching  and  only 
cater  for  SMALL  groups  of  people  This  is  a 
selection  of  our  1995  venues. 

Belize  & Tikal  Costa  Rica 
Slovakia  * Texas  & Arizona 
The  Rockies  & Churchill 
Canadian  Arctic  & Prairies 
Argentina  Arizona 

stmd  for  our  hrochu/v  A'O  W 
46  Sandy  Road  Norton  Stourbridge 
West  Midlands  DY8  3AJ 

01384  372013 


(BB735) 


VENEZUELA  — superb  neotropical  birdwatching.  Tailor- 
made  tours  for  club  groups  & others.  Expert  guides 
available.  Geodyssey  071-281  7788  (24hr).  (BB748) 


visiting 

NORTHERN  SPAIN? 

Contact  local  guides!  Professional  wildlifers. 
English,  German  & French  spoken. 

Javier  Ferreres,  Miguel  Servet  69 
50013  Zaragoza,  Spain.  Fax  +34  76597255 

(BB756) 


BIRD  WA  TCH1NG  TO  URS 


r WHERE'S  THE  ^ 
BEST  PLACE  FOR 
BIRRING  IN  THE 
WESTERN  PALE  ARCTIC 


'RAV E COSNEV  RECKONS 
ITS  ISRAEL  IN  NOVEMBER 
- AMP  NE  SHOULB  KNOW! 


For  unbeatable  small-group  birding 
holidays  to  Morocco,  Lapland,  Spain,  and 
of  course,  Israel,  just  contact  Dave  at 


109  HAMMERTON  RD  SHEFFIELD  S6  2NE 

TELEPHONE  & FAX:  0742  854085 


(BB737) 

SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 


Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10, 

Sri  Lanka. 


Telephone  : 0094  1 693361  - 8,  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE,  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139,  699413,  686149 

(BB741 ) 


BIRD  REPORTS 


BIRDS  OF  OXON,  1993.  £4.00  inc.  p&p  from  R.  Overall. 
30  Hunsdon  Road,  Iffley,  Oxford  0X4  4JE.  (BB753) 
WEST  SCOTLAND:  Argyll  Bird  Reports  for  1992  and  1993 
£4  each.  Cheque  payable  Argyll  Bird  Club,  C Craik, 
Grendon,  Barcaldine.  Oban,  Argyll  PA37  1SG.  (A  157) 
FOREIGN  BIRDWATCHING  REPORTS,  information 
service,  site  guides,  trip  reports  from  130  countries. 
Catalogue  £1  from  Steve  Whitehouse,  5 Stanway  Close, 
Blackpole,  Worcester  WR4  9XL.  (A  156) 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


FIELD  STATION  ASSISTANT  required  for  Gibraltar 
Point  Field  Station  starting  I March  until  early 
November  1995.  Live  in.  Duties  include  cleaning 
rooms  and  laboratories,  reception  services  and  light 
maintenance.  £90/week,  free  accommodation  but 
deduction  made  for  meals. 

SEASONAL  WARDEN  required  for  Donna  Nook 
Nature  Reserve,  Lincolnshire,  late  April  to  mid 
December  1995.  Duties  include:  Monitoring  nesting 
shorebirds,  management  work,  butterlly/dragonfly 
transects,  botanical  surveys  and  monitoring  grey  seal 
breeding  population.  £90/week,  accommodation  pro- 
vided, own  vehicle  essential. 

Application  forms  for  both  positions  from:  The 
Warden,  Gibraltar  Point  Field  Station,  Skegness  PI:24 
4SU,  Lincolnshire,  Tel:  (01754)  762677).  (BB751) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01621  819130 


THE  DYFED  WILDLIFE  TRUST  seek  an  Assistant 
warden  for  Skomer  Island  from  Mar-Dec  1995.  Write  with 
CV  to  DWT(AW),  7 Market  Street,  Haverfordwest  SA61 
1NF-  (BB755) 

BIRD  INFORMATION 


BIRDING  HONG  KONG.  Fully  detailed,  illustrated  A4 
guide  to  all  major  and  minor  sites.  150  pages.  21  maps. 
Practical  information.  Updated  checklist.  From  David 
Diskin,  PO  Box  952,  Shatin  Central  Post  Office,  Hong 
Kong.  £12  sterling  cheque  (covers  airmail  postage). 

(BB711) 


PAGERS 

coming  soon . . . 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE! 

NEW  1995  service  + NEW  1995 
prices  + NEW  1995  pager  ! 


Rare  Bird  Alert  from  I odapage 
reaching  the  parts  others  can't  reach 
The  Quality  service  from  the  team  vou  can  trust 
For  full  details  call  Dick  Kilby  on  0160.1  767799 


BOOKS 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  0482  881833  (BB/34) 


BIRD  BOOKS.  Catalogue  available.  Free  Book  Search. 
Books  bought.  West  Coast  Bird  Books.  25  Heatherways, 
Freshfields,  Liverpool  L37  7HL.  Tel:  0704  8711 15.  (BB719) 
‘BIRD  BOOKS’.  Good  secondhand  books  bought  and 
sold.  Free  catalogue  from,  and  offers  to  Briant  Books,  94 
Quarry  Lane,  Kelsall,  Tarporley,  Cheshire  CW6  0NJ.  Tel: 
0829  751804.  (BB728) 

BIRDWATCHING  IN  CRETE,  3rd  Ed.  £3.95  inc.  p&p. 

■ Stephanie  Coghlan,  25  Thorpe  Lane,  Huddersfield,  West 
Yorks  HD5  8TA.  (BB725) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of  print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass, 
01460,  USA.  (BB655) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  Send  S.A.E.  to  Dr 
J.  Tierney,  ‘Hawkridge’  7 Padley  Hill,  Nether  Padley, 
Gnndleford,  Sheffield  S30  1 HQ.  Tel:  0433  630 1 37.  ( BB694) 


FOR  SALE 


focalpoint 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 


OPTICAL  FIELD  DAYS  (10am-4pm) 
Just  300  metres  before  W.&W.T 
MARTIN  MERE  (via  Burscough) 
overlooking  the  reserve 
BRANDRETH  BARN 
Country  Hotel-Restaurant 
SUNDAY  1st  JAN,  5th  FEB,  31st  MARCH  1995 


SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 

1 BEST  ADVICE  BEST  CHOICE  BEST  PRICES  | 
■■  FOCALPOINT 
Unit  8.  Marbury  House  Farm.  Bentleys  Farm  Lane. 
Higher  Whitley.  Near  Warrington.  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
(BB739)  Te|ephone.  0925  730399  Fax:  0606  892207 


ACE  OPTICS 

The  West  Country’s  largest  optical  stockist. 
All  major  brands  offered  at  the  keenest 
prices  in  the  UK. 

16  Green  Street 
Bath,  Avon  BA1  2JZ 
Tel:  0225  466  364  Fax:  0225  469  761 

(BB733) 


WANTED 


BOOK  WANTED.  Bound  volume  of  The  Zoologist  for 
1905.  Condition  of  binding  unimportant.  A.  C.  Cole,  14 
Perrycroft  Road.  Bishopsworth.  Bristol  BS13  7RY.  Tel: 
0272-78 1 1 94  (weekends).  ( BB744) 

BIRDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  and  any  other  Cigarette 
Cards  required.  R.  Overall,  30  Hunsdon  Road,  Iffley , 
Oxford  OX4  4JE  (01865  775632).  (BB754) 


BIRDING  Plus  f 2 t.i 


eatu  res 


Latest  Sightings 


THE  UP-TO-DATE  BIRDING  VIDEO  MAGAZINE 

In  our  Latest  Sightings  section  we  bring  you  reports  on  some  of  the 
birds  seen  this  year,  using  both  video  footage  and  photo's  taken  by 
some  of  the  top  birding  photographer's. 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  goes  under  our  Conservation 
Spotlight  and  in  Birding  Holidays  we  travel  to  Trinidad  & Tobago  in  the 
Caribbean  with  holiday  company  Ornitholidays. 

We  bring  you  the  latest  technology  os  we  put  Wildlife  Computing's  Bird 
Recorder  computer  package  to  the  test. 

In  a Day  Trip  To  The  Fames  we  report  on 
the  Lesser  Crested  Tern. 


To  order  call  our  CREDIT  CARD  HOTLINE  on  (01205)  354500 

or  send  a cheque  for  £12.99+£1.50  p&p  made  payable  to  Birding  Plus 


1 


Conservation  Spotlight 


Birding  Holidays 


Equipment  Review 


A Day  Trip  To  The  Fames 


1 


Released  12th  December 


VMS 


For  further  details  write  to: 

Eagle  House, 
Redstone  Industrial  Estate, 
Boston,  Lines.  PE21  8EA. 
Telephone  (01205)  360050 


(D437) 
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1 In  memory  of ‘The  Zoologist’  1843- 
1916  Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne 

5 Status  of  Yellow-legged  Gull  at 
Dungeness,  Kent  David  Walker 

8 Yellow-legged  Gulls  along  the  River 
Thames  in  Essex  M.  K.  Dennis 

14  Looking  back 

1 5 Iceland  Gulls  from  the  Braer' 
disaster,  Shetland  1993  D.  N.  Weir, 
R.  Y.  McGozvan,  A.  C.  Kitchener,  S. 
McOrist,  B.  Zonfrillo  and  M.  Heubeck 

Announcements 

25  The  new  look 
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sale 
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Special  offers 

45  Exclusive  OUP  offers  for  BB 
subscribers 

Requests 

45  ‘The  Zoologist’ 

45  Yellow-legged  Gull  photographs 

46  The  ‘British  Birds’  Achievement 
Award 

Notes 

47  Cory’s  Shearwater  pursuing  and 
apparently  consuming  flying-fish  C.  C. 
Moore 

47  Display  of  Great  Bittern  Gerard 
Gorman 

48  Common  Gull  in  juvenile  plumage  in 
late  February  Keith  Bowey,  Paul 
Davidson  and  Keith  Robson 

48  Communal  display  by  Long-eared 
Owls  M.  Roome 

49  Wrens  building  autumn  nests  Dr  Adam 
Watson 

Letters 

50  Government  cuts  hit  ornithological 
research  Dr  Jeremy  J.  D.  Greenwood 
and  Colin  A.  Galbraith 


50  Bequest  to  BB’s  Investment  Fund 
Anon. 

50  Migration  of  a typical  migrant  E.  W. 
Flaxman 

5 1 Artistic  field-note  perfection  R.  A. 
Hume 

52  Belly-patch  shape  on  Alpine  Swift  Phil 
Chantler 

Reviews 

53  ‘The  Birdwatcher’s  Handbook’  by  Paul 
R.  Ehrlich,  David  S.  Dobkin,  Darryl 
Wheye  & Stuart  L.  Pimm  Ian  Dawson 

53  ‘Birds  of  Texas’ by  John  H.  Rappole  & 
Gene  W.  Blacklock  David  Holman 

54  ‘The  Human  Nature  of  Birds’  by 
Theodore  Xenophon  Barber 

Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons 

54  ‘A  Birder’s  Guide  to  Churchill’  by 
Bonnie  Chartier  Anthony  McGeehan 

55  County,  regional  and  bird 
observatory  recorders 
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58  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

58  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 

59  The  Richard  Richardson  Award 
59  Investment  Fund 

59  Free  subscriptions  for  County/Regional 
Recorders 

59  ‘The  Carl  Zeiss  Award’ 

59  Rarities  Reports 

60  News  and  comment  Bob  Scott  and 
Wendy  Dickson 

65  Monthly  marathon 

66  Recent  reports  Barry  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 

Line-drawings:  5 Yellow-legged  Gulls 
(R.  A.  Hume)-,  8 Yellow-legged  Gull  ( Richard 
Allen)-,  15  Iceland  Gull  ( B . Zonfrillo );  59 
Richard  Richardson  ( Bryan  Bland)-,  63 
Bulgaria’s  rare  birds  cartoon  {Mike  Everett) 

Front  cover:  female  Hen  Harrier  Circus 
cyaneus  ( Richard  Allen)  -,  the  original  drawing 
of  this  month's  cover  design,  measuring 
18.6  X 20.8  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a postal 
auction  (see  page  25  for  procedure) 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  1 9^ingSlib^IrY 
Beidaihe,  China:  East  Asian  hotspot 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye:  new  to  Britain  and 
Ireland 

Magnolia  Warbler:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 
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Biggleswade  (01767)  640467 

Advertising: 

Mrs  Sandra  Barnes,  BB  Advertising, 
do  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ.  Phone:  Tiptree  (01621)  815085. 
Fax:  (01621)  819130 

Bird  news  for  ‘The  ornithological  year’: 

Barry  Nightingale  & Keith  Allsopp, 
do  7 Bloomsbury  Close,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire  MK17  9QS.  Phone:  Woburn 
(01525)  290314  (evenings) 

Rarity  descriptions: 

M.  J.  Rogers,  2 Churchtown  Cottages, 
Towednack,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ. 

Special  book  and  sound-recording  offers: 

British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books, 
Treuddvn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN.  Phone: 
Mold  (01352)  77058  1.  Fax:  (01352)  771590 


The  journal  ‘British  Birds’  is  published  by 
a non-profit-making  company  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithology. 

© British  Birds  Ltd  1995 

Copyright  of  photographs  remains  writh 

photographers. 

British  Birds  is  published  monthly  by  British 
Birds  Ltd,  93  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. 

ISSN  0007-0335.  Printed  in  England  by 
Newnorth  Print  Ltd,  Kempston,  Bedford. 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  West  Palearctic. 
Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  material 
is  not  being  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine.  Photographs  and  drawings 
are  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  w'ide  margins,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only.  Authors  should  carefully  consult  this  issue  for  style  of  presentation,  especially  of 
references  and  tables.  English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of  birds  follow  The  ‘British  Birds'  List 
of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds  (1993);  or,  for  non-West-Palearctic  species,  Monroe  & 
Sibley  (1993,  A World  Checklist  of  Birds)-,  names  of  plants  follow  Dony  el  al.  (1986,  English  Names  of 
Wild  Flowers)-,  names  of  mammals  follow  Nowak  & Paradiso  (1983,  Walker’s  Mammals  of  the  World, 
4th  edn).  Topographical  (plumage  and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should  follow  editorial 
recommendations  (Brit.  Birds  74:  239-242;  78:  419-427;  80:  502).  Figures  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on 
good-quality  tracing  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  light  blue/pale  grey  graph  paper;  lettering  should  be 
inserted  lightly  in  pencil;  captions  should  be  typed  on  a separate  sheet.  Authors  of  main  papers  (but 
not  notes  or  letters)  receive  ten  free  copies  of  the  journal  (five  each  to  two  or  more  authors). 


THE  BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 

in  focus  jgmk 

NORFOLK 

MAIN  STREET,  TrTCHWELL, 

NR.  KINGS  LYNN, 

NORFOLK,  PE31  8BB 
Open  7 days  9am  - 5.30pm 
Tel:  01485  210101 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  500  yards  east 
of  ifie  RSPB  reserve  al  Tilchwell  on  the  A 1 49 
between  Hunstanton  and  Brancaster. 

in  focus  ^ 

SLIMBRIDGE,  fSgSGJ 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WILDFOWL  AND  WETLANDS  TRUST  CENTRE, 
SUMBRIDGE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GL2  7BT 
Open  7 days  9.30am  • 4.30pm 
Tel:  0374-746472 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  situated  within  the  reserve 
with  viewing  over  the  Swan  Lake  Lagoon.  The  centre  is 
well  signposted  from  the  M5  motorway. 

in  focus 

YORKSHIRE  1 

WESTLEIGH  HOUSE  OFFICE  ESTATE, 

WAKEFIELD  ROAD,  DENBY  DALE, 

WEST  YORKSHIRE,  HD8  8QJ 
Open  Mon  - Sat  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  01484  864729 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  close  by  the 
railway  station  at  Denby  Dale  on  the  A636 
near  June.  38  & 39  on  the  Ml . 

in  focus 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

ANGLIAN  WATER  BIRDWATCHING  CENTRE 
EGLETON  RESERVE,  RUTLAND  WATER, 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  LEI  5 8BT 

Open  Weekends  and  Bank  Holidays  9.00am  ■ 4.00pm 
Tel:  01572  770656 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  situated  on  the  Eglelon 
Reserve  at  Rutland  Water.  Follow  signposts  to 
Eglelon  Village  on  the  A6003  to  Oakham. 

in  focus  ^ 

CENTRAL  LONDON 

8,  9 & 10  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE, 

PALI  MALL,  LONDON,  SW1Y  4UY 
Open  Mon  - Fri  9am  - 6pm 
Sat  9am  - 4pm 

Tel:  0171-839  1881  Fax:0171-839  8118 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  300  yards  from 
Piccadilly  Underground  Station  in  Royal  Opera 
Arcade  between  Pall  Mall  and  Charles  II  Street. 

in  focus 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

204  HIGH  STREET,  BARNET,  gHgT 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  EN5  5SZ  WS j|^r 

Open  Mon  - Sat  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  0181-449  1445,0181-441  7748 
Fax:0181-440  9999 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  1 0 mins  from  M25  and  AIM 
motorways  and  1 5 mins  walk  from  High  Barnet  Tube  Station 
situated  at  ihe  Hadley  Green  end  of  Barnet  High  Street. 

WINTER  FIELD  EVENTS 


FOR  CUSTOMERS  PREFFERING  TO  SELECT  AND  PURCHASE 
OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  FIELD  CONDITIONS  WE  OFFER 
THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMME  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  RSPB,  WWT  AND  COUNTY  TRUSTS 

EVENTS  ARE  HELD  FROM  1 0.00AM-4.00PM 


JANUARY  1995 


FRIDAY  1 3TH  TO  SUNDAY  1STH 

RSPB  PULBOROUGH  BROOKS 

SATURDAY  14TH  & SUNDAY  1STH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SUNDAY  1 STH 

ABBERTON  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER 

SATURDAY  21  ST  £ SUNDAY  22ND 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  21  ST  & SUNDAY  22ND 

WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  OYFED 

SUNDAY  22ND 

RSPB  EAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTLEFORD 

SATURDAY  28TH  £ SUNDAY  29TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  28TH  & SUNDAY  29TH 

RSPB  DUNGENESS 


WEST  SUSSEX 
LANCASHIRE 

ESSEX 

LANCASHIRE 

WALES 

YORKSHIRE 
LANCASHIRE 
KENT 


LANCASHIRE 

WEST  SUSSEX 

GREATER  MANCHESTER 
DORSET 


4 II 

- 

Jt 


SATURDAY  4TH  & SUNDAY  5TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  4TH  & SUNDAY  STH 

ADUR  VALLEY  WATER  CENTRE,  SHOREHAM 

SUNDAY  STH 

PENNINGTON  FLASH,  LEIGH . 

SATURDAY  1 1TH  £ SUNDAY  12TH 

RSPB  L0DM00R,  WEYMOUTH 

SUNDAY  1 2TH 

FILEY  DAMS  NORTH  YORKSHIRE 

SUNDAY  12TH 

FISHERS  GREEN,  LEE  VALLEY ESSEX 

SATURDAY  18TH  £ SUNDAY  19TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK  LANCASHIRE 

SATURDAY  18TH  £ SUNDAY  19TH 

EXMOUTH,  EXE  ESTUARY  SOUTH  DEVON 

SUNDAY  1 9TH 

ABBERTON  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER 

SATURDAY  2STH  £ SUNDAY  26TH 

>WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  DYFED WALES 

SATURDAY  25TH  £ SUNDAY  26TH 

TOPHILL  LOW  NATURE  RESERVE,  DRIFFIELD YORKSHIRE 

SUNDAY  26TH 

RSPB  EAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTLEFORD WEST  YORKSHIRE 


ESSEX 


BINOCULARS 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEW  OR  RECOMMENDED  INSTRUMENTS  SELECTED 
FROM  OUR  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  AVAILABLE  FROM  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
AND  AT  OUR  FIELD  EVENTS: 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  £ 

ELITE  7X36BGA 649.00 

ELITE  8X  & 10X42BGA  .729.00 
DISCOVERER  7X42BGA  549  00 
DISCOVERER  10X42BGA  599.00 

CUSTOM  7X26BGA 299.00 

CUSTOM  8X36B 299  00 

CUSTOM  10X40BGA 329.00 

LEGACY  8X24  129.00 

LEGACY  10X25  149.00 


BUSHNELL  £ 

NATUREVIEW  8X42BGA  . 129  00 
NATUREVIEW  10X42BGA  149.00 

TROPHY  8X42BGA 249.00 

TROPHY  10X42BGA 279.00 


CARL  ZEISS  £ 

DESIGN  7X45BGAT*P 879.00 

DESIGN  8X56BGAT-P 979.00 

DESIGN  10X56BGAT*P  1059.00 

CLASSIC  8X20BP 225.00 

CLASSIC  I0X25BP 265.00 

DIALYT  7X42BGAT*P 769.00 

DIALYT  10X40BGAT*P 769.00 


SWIFT  £ 

ULTRALITE  7/8/10X42  . 199.00 
AUDUBON  8.5X44 279.00 


LEICA 

£ OPTICRON 

£ 

TRINOVID  8X208C 

229.00  VEGA  II  8X30 

. 70.00 

TRIN0VID  10X25BC  

269.00  VEGA  II  8X40 

76.00 

TRINOVID  8X20BCA 

269.00  SEQU0IAH  7/8/10X42 

99  00 

TRINOVID  10X25BCA 

298  00  SEQU0IAH  COMPACTS  .... 

.59  00 

CASE  FOR  MINI 

115  00 

TRINOVID  7X42BA 

698  00  COUNTRYMAN  8X42BGA 

119.00 

TRINOVID  8X32BA 

649  00  DISCOVERY  8&10X42 

125.00 

TRINOVID  8X42BA 

71  B OO  OIOPTRON  8X32  

139.00 

TRINOVID  10X42BA 

738.00  OIOPTRON  8X42 

149.00 

TRINOVID  8X50BA[M1 

889  00  OIOPTRON  10X42  

149.00 

TRINOVID  1 OXSOBAIIISS] 

|899  00  0I0PTB0N  10X50 

.159.00 

NIKON 

r HR  8X32  MC 

213.00 

89  00  HR  8X42  MC 

225.00 

99  00  HR  10X42  MC 

229.00 

299  00  HR10X50  MC 

239.00 

ECF 10X35 

3*,  0°  ROSS 

£ 

REGENT 8X42B 

169.95 

OPTOLYTH 

£ KENSINGTON  10X42B 

179.95 

ALPIN  8X30BGA 

275.00 

ALPIN  8X40BGA 

298  00  SWAROVSKI 

£ 

305  00  MINI  8 X 208 

265  00 

ALPIN  10X50BGA 

331  00  MINI 10X25B 

289  00 

340  00  SIC  III  7X30 

469  00 

51  i 00  SIC  III  8X30 

499  00 

534  00  SIC  7X42 

599  00 

TOURING  10X40BGA 

534  00  SLC  10X42 

.659.00 

Nikon  vwbon  \ mffUM 


jeiC€L 

®BUSHflELL  SWIFT  SULK  OPTOLYTH  SWAROVSKI 
CUUMANN  QE&fcPOO  ZEISS  4L0MB 
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THE  FOLLOWING  AREA  SELECTION  FROM  OUR  FULL  RANGE  OF  TELESCOPE 
AND  TRIPOD  OUTFITS: 


SWIFT  VIEWMASTER  45/OPTICRON  PICCOLO  60MM  SCOPE  FITTED 
WITH  20X  EYEPIECE  AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD  £199.00 


OPTICRON  CLASSIC  IF7S  75MM  SCOPE  IN  STRAIGHT  OR  ANGLED  EYEPIECE 
VERSIONS  WITH  27XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD  £245.00 


KOWA  IS  611  /61  2 LIGHTWEIGHT  60MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  WEATHER 
PROTECTION  AND  OFFERED  WITH  20XWA  TS  EYEPIECE  AND  FlUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 
HDD  f 300  FDR  nOMim  CD  mSlOK) £379.00 


KOWA  TSN  1 /TSN  2 BEST  SELLING  77MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  All  ROUND 
PERFORMANCE  OFFERED  WITH  30XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 
I ADD  C3S0  WH  PPOMIHAP  CD  VCPSIOH ) £499.00 


OPTOLYTH  TBG/TBS  80  GERMAN  OPTICS  ALLIED  TO  30XWW  WIDE  ANGLE 

EYEPIECE  DESIGN  ENSURES  TOP  QUALITY  PERFORMANCE  SUPPLIED  WITH  VELB0N  

0-600  TRIPOD  HDD  C!50  FOP  HD  CLUORITC  VCKSIONI £629.00 


NIKON  ED78/ED78A  SUPERB  NIKON  ED  OPTICAL  PERFORMANCE  WITH  

38XWA  EYEPIECE,  VELB0N  D 600  TRIPOD  AND  WEATHERPROOF  STAY-ON  CASE  ..£11 00.00 

FREE  TRIPOD  WITH  ALL  NEW  'SCOPES  i^— I 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


SLIK  MASTER  D2  TRIPOD  £109.00  HIDE  CLAMPS  FROM  £42.00 

MANFROTTO  290  1 128  RE  HEAD  £115.00  CAR  WINDOW  MOUNTS  AT  £30.00 

VELION  TRIPODS  FROM  £49.95  QUICK  RELEASE  SYSTEMS  AT  £14.95 

CULLMAN  IIRDINC  TRIPODS  FROM  £89.00  TRIPOD  STRAPS  FROM  £8.00 


IN  FOCUS  STAY-ON  CASES  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  FIT  All  'SCOPES  FROM  £42.00 


BOOKS 

Al  all  our  shops  we  corry  a good 
ige  of  field  and  identification  guides 
well  os  o full  selection  of  trip  reports 


REPAIRS 

Full  service  and  repair  facilities 
in  our  own  workshops  All  work 
carries  our  six  month  warranty 


MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 

Please  remember  lo  add  £2  OO  lowords  ihe  cosl  of  insured  Trokbok  postag  e 


and  packing  - whether  paying  by  cheque, Visa,  Access  or  Maslercord  and  goods 
II  be  despatched  with  (ull  1 4 days  approval  on  receipt  ol  your  remittance. 


SECOND  HAND  ITEMS 

All  instruments  offered  with  six 
month  warranty  As  stock  turnover 
is  high  phone  for  latest  details 


PART-EXCHANGES  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  AU.  UST1NOS  CORRECT  AT  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PRESS.  E»OE.  PHONE  FOR  LATEST  PRICES. 
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NATURETREK 

BIRD  WATCHING  HOLIDAYS  FOR  1995 

Sxfeently  ted  Sutaia  6 teaditty 

NEPAL  • LADAKH  • BHUTAN  - TIBET  • SIKKIM  - CHINA 
MONGOLIA  • INDIA  - PAKISTAN  - JORDAN  - MADAGASCAR 
CYPRUS  - CRETE  • ROMANIA  -CORSICA  - PYRENEES 
SLOVAKIA  - ETHIOPIA  - ZAMBIA  • BOTSWANA  - MALAWI 
NAMIBIA  -GALAPAGOS  - MALAYSIA  - POLAND  - HUNGARY 
SPAIN  - UGANDA  • MOROCCO  - AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND  - ANTARCTICA 
Independent  Travel  • Tailor-made  Tours  • Private  Safaris  ■ Flights 
For  our  brochure  phone  01962  733051 

NATURETREK,  CHAUTARA,  BIGHTON,  ALRESFORD,  HANTS.  SQ24  9RB 


RUSSIAN  NATURE  TOURS 

THE  BOREAL  FOREST  OF  RUSSIA  - An  8-day  Grouse,  Owl  and 
Woodpecker  Special.  5th  - 12th  May  & 22nd  - 29th  May. 

THE  VOLGA  DELTA  & SOUTHERN  RUSSIA  - A 10-day  birdwatching  trip  to  the 
largest  delta  in  Europe.  1 1th  - 20th  May  & 12th  - 21st  August. 

USSURILAND  & AMUR  DELTA  - A 21 -day  birdwatching  trip  to  the  Russian  Far 
East.  19th  May  - 8th  June. 

KAZAKHSTAN  & ALTAI  - In  search  of  the  Relict  Gull.  A 14-day  birdwatching  trip 
to  Kazakhstan,  with  an  extension  to  Altai.  20th  May  - 2nd  June  & 3rd  - 16th  June. 
BIRDING  IN  THE  BALTICS  - A 14-day  birding  and  cultural  trip  to  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia . 1 st  - 1 3th  June  & 1 0th  - 23rd  August . 

SIBERIA:  AROUND  LAKE  BAIKAL  - A 14-day  birdwatching  and  natural  history 
trip  to  the  gem  of  Siberia.  2nd  - 15th  June  & 2nd  - 15th  August. 

IBISBILL  TREK  & SOUTHERN  KAZAKHSTAN  A 19  day  birdwatching  trip  to 
the  Celestial  Mountains.  10th  - 28th  June. 

ALTAI  & MONGOLIA  - A 21-day  expedition  to  Inner  Asia.  15th  June  - 5th  July. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  TIEN  SHAN  MOUNTAINS  15th  28th  July 
& 30th  July  - 1 2th  August. 

AMUR  DELTA,  SAKHALIN  & KAMCHATKA  - A 21  day  Russian  Far  East 
Special.  5th  - 25th  August. 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION  IN  LITHUANIA  - An  8-day  trip  to  one  of  the  largest 
ringing  stations  in  Europe.  26th  August  - 2nd  September,  2nd  - 9th  September 
& 9th  - 1 5th  September. 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA  - A 14-day  trip  to  Chokpak 
Ornithological  Station.  8th  - 21st  September. 

FOR  A COPY  OF  THE  NEW  RNT  BROCHURE,  PLEASE  TELEPHONE 

(01962) 733051 
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An  Identification  Guide 
KLAUS  MALLING  OLSEN 
& HANS  LARS  SON 


Covering  23  species  found  in 
the  Western  Palearctic  and 
North  America,  this  is  a 
highly  detailed  guide  with 
each  species  covered  under 
the  sections  of  Field 
Identification,  Moult,  Description, 

Geographical  Variation,  Measurements  and  Weight.  There  is  also 
a ‘quick  reference’  section  summarising  the  key  identification 
features.  All  the  sub  species  are  treated,  and  the  41  colour  plates 
and  210  colour  photographs  show  most  of  the  features  discussed 
in  the  text.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  guide  to  Tern 
identification  yet  produced  and  will  prove  indispensable  for 
birders,  ringers  and  seawatchers. 


210  colour  photograhs  & 41  colour  plates 
0-7136-4056-1  cased  & jacket  /j24.99 

Available  through  bookshops  or  in  case  of  difficulty  please  contact: 
A&C  Black,  PO  Box  19,  Huntingdon,  Cambs  PE  19  3SF 
tel:  (01480)  212666  fax:  (01480)  405014 
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CHRISTOPHER  HELM 


SURREY 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 
Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk  Morden 
Underground 
Viewing  facilities 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  — 1st  left. 


m 

FIELD  DAYS 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  and 
Tring,  at  Which  you  can  try  and  buy 
our  equipment  IN  THE  FIELD  are 
given  below.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
take  our  full  range  of  equipment  and 
payment  can  be  made  in  all  the 
usual  ways.  Repairs  can  also  be 
handed  in.  ★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm* 


* PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
into  Selsey.  West  Sussex,  on 
Sunday  29th  Jan,  26th  Feb  and  26th 
March. 


* SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat  and 
Ball  station  on  Sunday  5th  Feb,  5th 
March  and  2nd  April. 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about  4 
miles  south  of  the  A25/A21  junction 
(with  access  from  the  B2042  or 
B2027;  the  information  centre  is  to 
the  north  of  the  reservoir)  On 
Sunday  19th  Feb,  19th  March  and 
16th  April. 


* SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  left,  halfway 
along  village  road  into  the  W&WT) 

Saturday  4th  March. 


★ DURLSTON  COUNTRY  PARK  off 

the  A351  near  Swanage.  Dorset.  In 
the  visitor  centre  on  Sunday  12th 
March. 


★ THE  KENT  TRUST  FOR  NATURE 
CONSERVATION  in  the  Tyland 
Barn,  near  Sandling,  Maidstone  (off 
A229,  Bluebell  Hill,  going  south),  on 

Sunday  29th  Jan  and  26th  Feb, 

1 0.30  am  to  4.00  pm. 


★ DINTON  PASTURES  COUNTRY 
PARK,  Near  Reading,  Berks,  Sunday 
12th  March,  in  the  Loddon  Room. 


★ BEWL  WATER,  on  A21  just  south 
of  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  in  the 
Education  Centre  on  Sunday  26th 
March. 


★ HENFIELD,  W Sussex  Sussex 
Wildlife  Trust  at  Woods  Mill  Sunday 
23rd  April. 


★ DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Bucks  (A40/M40  junction,  A412, 
A413  etc)  on  Sunday  22nd  Jan  and 
19th  March. 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

Fst  IQfi? 

- SALES  & REPAIRS-  tSI  lyD<i 
BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 

8 x 30  SLC  Mk  III  499 

10  x 42  SLC  (619)659 

7x42  SLC  (569)599 

AT  80  body  (45°) 595 

ST  80  body 595 

AT80  HD  body  (45°) 859 

ST80  HD  body 859 

22x  eyepiece 78 

30x  (WA)  EP  (new) 130 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 189 

LEICA 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid 229 

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid 269 

10  x 25  BC  Trinovid 269 

10  x 25  BCA  Trinovid 298 

'B  x 32  BA  Trinovid (599)  649 

7x42  BA  Trinovid (588)698 

8x42  BA  Trinovid (588)  718 

10  x 42  BA  Trinovid  ,(689)  738 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid 889 

JO  x 50  BA  Trinovid 899 


* NEW  LEICA  SCOPES 
LEICA  APO  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled) 899 

LEICA  Std  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  465 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece 199 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece  118 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 99 

Photo  Adapter  185 

ER  Case  (state  angled  or  straight)  89 

ZEISS 

8 x 20B  Classic  

225 

10  x 25B  Classic  

265 

Classic  pouch  

20 

10x25  B/TP  (New  DS).... 

359 

8x20  B/TP  (New  DS) 

349 

8 x 30  BGA/T  (P) 

699 

7 x 42  BGA/T(P) 

(699)  769 

10  x 40  BGA/T(P) 

(699)  769 

7 x 45  B/TP  Night  Owl  (new),  ex-case 

etc 

879 

15x60  BGA/T  

1,499 

BAUSCH  A LOMB 

7 x 42  DCF  Discoverer  .... 

549 

10  x 42  DCF  Discoverer  .. 

599 

10  x 25  Legacy  

...  Phone 

Elite  scopes  

....  Phone 

SWIFT 

8%  x 44  HR  Audubon 

269 

8y2  x 44  Audubon  ED 

475 

289 

8 x 42  RA  JltraLite 

189 

10x42  RA  UltraLite 

199 

7 x 42  RA  UltraLite 

184 

NIKON 

8 x 30  EOF  porro  WF 

299 

10  x 35  ECF  porro  WF 

349 

Fieldscope  II  body 

(329)  379 

Fieldscope  II  (A)  450 

(349)  399 

ED  II  body 

.(579)  679 

ED  II  (A)  45° 

(599)699 

15x,  20x,  30x  or  40x  EP 

(84)  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 

179 

30x  eyepiece 

115 

20-45x  zoom  EP 

179 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Nikon  ED78  with  38x  (WA)  eyepiece 

and  case 

978 

Add  £100  for  angled  Ed  78(A), 

bodies  available  separately,  also 

above  eyepieces  (increase  powers 

by  30%) 

Camera  adaptor 209 

Mod  for  other  cameras 18 

KOWA 

TSN-1  (45°)  body 349 

TSN-2  body 349 

TSN-3  Prominar  body  ...  (649)  699 
TSN-4  Prominar  body  ...  (649  ) 699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 80 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (119)  127 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece (149)  162 

20-60x  eyepiece (179)  196 

60x  eyepiece 125 

77x  eyepiece 138 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Camera  adaptor  1200mm 230 

Stay-on  case 45 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  74 


HERTS/BUCKS  BORDER 

TRING  PLANT  & GARDEN 
CENTRE,  BULBOURNE  ROAD, 
Nr.  TRING,  HERTS  HP23  5HF 

Open:  Tues  to  Sat,  10am-5pm 
Sunday  (1 1 00am  to  4 00pm) 

Phone/Fax:  01442  825590 

Location:  On  B488,  10  minutes 
from  A41  near  Tring  Very 
accessible  from  Ml,  M25,  etc. 
Viewing  facilities  (Easy  disabled 
access)  Parking:  On  Site 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Kowa  TS-611  or  TS-612  with  TSN 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 375 

Add  £280  for  TS-613  (45°)  or  add 
£230  for  TS-614  Fluorite  versions. 
Bodies  also  available  separately 


OPTICRON 


TS  accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 109 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 127 

20-40x  zoom  eyepiece 150 

Stay-on  case 45 

Nylon  case 30 

BUSHNELL 

Spacemaster  W/zoom  eyepiece 

250 

Spacemaster  (rubber)  w/zoom 

eyepiece 290 

Spacemaster  ED  w/25x  eyepiece,  case 

and  tnpod 349 

22x  (WA)  EP 46 

25x  or  40x  EP 36 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

Photokit 62 

8 x 42  Natureview  129 

10  x 42  Natureview  149 

8 x 32  Trophy  (waterproof)  249 

10  x 42  Trophy  (waterproof)  279 

OPTOLYTH 

8x30  Alpin (258)  275 

8x40  Alpin (279)  298 

10x40  Alpin (283)  305 

10x50  Alpin (315)  331 

12x50  Alpin (320)  340 

7x42  Alpin (295)  309 

TBG  80  body (475)  530 

TBS  80  body (475)  530 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD (669)  815 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece (157)  175 

20x  (WW)  eyepiece (138)  158 

30x  or  40x  eyepiece (87)  89 

70x  (WW)  eyepiece (189)  193 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece (165)  210 

Cordura  case 76 

Stay-on  case  45 

CELESTRON  scopes  - 
phone  TRING  branch 

DISCOVERY 

8x42  or  10  x 42  RP,  GA 129 

with  FREE 

2 year  accident  cover 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

8 x 32  Dioptron 

139 

149 

10  x 42  Dioptron  

149 

159 

8x32  (HRII) 

204 

8x42  (HRII) 

....  215 

10x42  (HRII) 

219 

10x50  (HRII) 

229 

7x42  (HRII) 

....  205 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 

....  115 

HR  60mm  scopes 

Standard  60s  body 

.236 

60/45°  body  (angled) 

310 

60/SR  body  (rubberised)  .... 

. 273 

60/SR  ED  body  (rubberised)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 

499 

60/45°  ED  body  (angled)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 

539 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece  

94 

22x  W HR  eyepiece 

55 

30x  W HR  eyepiece 

58 

60x  HR  eyepiece 

47 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  

132 

....  14 

Stay-on  case  

44 

HR  80mm  body 

345 

Eyepieces  as  above  but  increase 

power  by  33’/3% 

Soft  nylon  case 

...  18 

Slay-on  case  

44 

•BUDGET  BINOS 

Russian  8 x 30 

. .45 

Foton  7x35  roofprism  

95 

Fixed-focus  8 x 35  (with  close-up 

feature) 

.69 

76 

Vega  8 x 30 

67 

Vega  10  x 50 

78 

Ross  8x40  Oxford 

90 

Falcon  7-21  x 40  zoom 

79 

• Monoculars  and  Opera  Glasses  avail- 

able 

TRIPODS,  MANFROTTO, 

CULLMANN  etc 

REPAIRS 

• Optical  instrument 

experience  unrivalled 

All  makes  serviced, 

including  Zeiss,  Leica 

etc. 

• Mail  Order 

• Personal  Exports  including 
VAT  claw-back 

• Interest-free  short-term 
credit  (3  payments) 

• P/x  arranged 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals  Special  pri- 
ces are  given  in  many 
cases  where  a combination 
of  goods  are  bought 

E.&O.E. 


★ RECULVER  COUNTRY  PARK 
(KTNC),  3 miles  east  of  Herne  Bay 
Access  from  A299  (Thanet  Way) 
through  Hillborough.  In  the 


interpretation  centre  on  Sunday 
23rd  April  and  11th  June 


★ CHILTERNS  BIRD  AND 
WILDLIFE  FAIR  will  be  on  13th/ 
14th  May  at  College  Lake  Wildlife 
Centre,  Bulbourne,  near  Tring. 
(D456) 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1992 


Malcolm  Ogilvie  and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 


This  is  the  twentieth  annual  Report  of  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel.  It  sets  out, 
in  the  now  well-established  format,  details  of  the  breeding,  probable  breeding  and 
possible  breeding  records  for  each  species  on  the  Panel’s  list.  The  amount  of 
information  published  for  each  species  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  sensitiv- 
ity of  that  species  to  potential  nest  robbery  or  disturbance.  For  the  majority, 
records  are  listed  under  region  or  even  county  but,  for  a few,  even  this  amount 
of  geographical  detail  is  not  published  in  the  interests  of  the  species  concerned. 

This  Report  is  being  published  only  six  months  after  that  for  1991,  a measure 
of  the  amount  of  catching-up  which  has  been  possible,  thanks  to  the  willing  co- 
operation of  the  county  recorders  in  submitting  their  records  promptly.  Some 
further  catching-up  will  be  attempted,  with  the  eventual  aim  of  publishing  these 
annual  reports  no  more  than  18  months  after  the  end  of  each  year. 


The  Panel 

The  current  (January  1995)  membership  of  the  Panel  is  Dr  L.  A.  Batten,  Dr 
C.  J.  Bibby,  Dr  J.  J.  D.  Greenwood,  Dr  M.  A.  Ogilvie  (Secretary),  Dr  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock,  Dr  K.  W.  Smith  and  D.  A.  Stroud.  The  individual  members  of  the 
Panel  serve  in  a personal  capacity,  but  four  of  them  are  additionally  able  to  reflect 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  respective  sponsoring  bodies.  The  work  of  the  Panel 
is  financially  supported  by  the  Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee  (on  behalf 
of  English  Nature,  Scottish  Natural  Heritage  and  the  Countryside  Council  for 
Wales),  the  RSPB,  the  BTO  and  British  Birds. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  1992 


The  Panel  collects  records  from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Northern  Ireland,  but  not  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Coverage  was,  for  the 
second  year  running,  virtually  complete,  with  information  received  from  every 
single  county  and  region.  Information  for  a few  species  is  incomplete,  because  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  adequate  coverage  in  particular  areas.  These  gaps  are 
mentioned  in  the  relevant  species  accounts. 


Review  of  the  year  1992 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1992  were  a great  improvement  over  those  of  1991, 
with  much  warmer  and  drier  conditions  almost  everywhere,  though  cooler  and 
damper  weather  in  parts  of  Scotland  in  March  and  April  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  some  of  the  earlier-nesting  species.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
majority7  of  Panel  species  showed  increases  in  numbers  and  breeding  success  over 
last  year.  Of  29  species  for  which  the  data  are  thought  to  be  comparable,  17 
increased  between  1990  and  1991,  but  12  declined.  Between  1991  and  1992,  no 
fewer  than  25  increased  in  numbers,  and  only  four  declined.  These  figures,  while 
very  encouraging,  should  have  a caution  attached.  In  a good  breeding  season,  the 
chances  of  finding  breeding  pairs  are  that  much  greater  than  in  a poor  one,  when 
a failed  pair  may  quite  quickly  leave  its  nesting  area.  In  several  cases,  the  apparent 
drop  in  numbers  between  1990  and  1991  was  more  than  restored  in  1992. 

All  three  species  of  grebe  increased  in  numbers,  though  productivity  by 
Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus  fell  for  the  third  year  running,  which  is  a 
particularly  worrying  trend.  Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  has  just  about  held 
steady  for  the  last  three  summers,  but  there  is  little  cause  for  complacency,  with 
the  total  number  of  ‘boomers’  less  than  half  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

Nearly  all  the  duck  species  did  very  well,  with  more  Garganeys  Anas  querque- 
dula  than  at  any  time  since  the  Panel  began  collecting  records.  The  great  majority 
of  these  were  single  or  unpaired  birds,  but  their  appearance  nevertheless  offers 
hope  for  the  future.  No  Greater  Scaups  Ay  thy  a mania  were  reported  during  1992, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  merely  a minor  fluctuation.  Common  Scoters 
Melanitta  nigra  were  the  subject  of  a special  survey  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland, 
an  increased  effort  which  will  culminate  in  a full  survey  in  1995. 

All  the  birds  of  prey  monitored  by  the  Panel  showed  at  least  some  increase  in 
1992  compared  with  1991,  with  both  Red  Kite  Milvus  rnilvns  and  Osprey 
Pandion  haliaetus  achieving  new  record  totals  in  all  three  categories  of  pairs, 
successful  pairs  and  numbers  of  young  reared.  It  is  especially  encouraging  to  note 
that  1992  was  the  first  year  since  1977  when  no  Red  Kite  nests  were  known  to 
have  been  robbed.  Sadly,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  good  evidence  that  those 
misguided  enough  to  attempt  to  rob  nests  are  giving  up,  but  at  least  the  many 
people  involved  in  nest  protection,  including  the  military,  have  tire  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  then-  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  reintroductions  of  Red  Kites 
into  Scotland  and  England  produced  the  sought-for  success  when  pairs  in  both 
countries  bred  successfully  in  the  wild. 

Common  Quails  Cotumix  cotumix  were  back  in  some  strength,  though  nowhere 
approaching  the  numbers  recorded  in  the  big  influx  of  1989.  It  is  tempting  to  link 
the  increased  numbers  of  this  species  and  of  Garganeys,  and  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  singing  warblers  with  mainly  southerly  or  easterly  distributions  (e.g. 
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River  Locustella  fluviatilis,  Booted  Hippolais  caligata  and  Marmora’s  Sylvia  sarda ), 
with  the  spell  of  warm  southerly  winds  in  the  second  half  of  May  which  also 
brought  the  largest  and  most  widespread  influx  of  Clouded  Yellow  butterflies 
Colias  croceus  for  very  many  years. 

Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta  continue  to  increase,  though  their  low 
production,  particularly  at  some  of  the  larger  colonies,  remains  a concern.  Black- 
tailed Godwits  Limosa  limosa  showed  a slight  improvement  in  numbers,  nearly 
recouping  the  drop  between  1 990  and  1991,  and  appeared  in  more  localities  than 
ever  before.  That  other  wet-grassland  wader,  Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax,  did  less 
well,  however;  the  number  of  localities  was  a new  record,  but  for  the  first  time 
for  several  years  no  nesting  was  confirmed  and  the  number  of  females  at  leks  was 
down.  The  rarer  waders  which  nest  in  tiny  numbers  in  Scotland  did  rather  better, 
with  confirmed  breeding  by  Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima  and  Wood 
Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola,  and  probable  breeding  by  Temminck’s  Stint  C. 
temminckii  and  Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres. 

Mediterranean  Gulls  Laras  rnelanocephalus  did  well,  while  Yellow-legged  Gull 
L.  cachinnans  enters  the  Panel’s  list  for  the  first  time.  Roseate  Terns  Sterna 
dougallii  just  about  held  their  own. 

The  worst-ever  year  for  Wrynecks  Jynx  torquilla  was  depressing,  but  it  was  to 
some  extent  offset  by  a much  better  year  for  Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanins  collurio. 
Only  one  pair  was  proved  breeding,  but  presence  in  no  fewer  than  13  localities, 
the  most  for  15  years,  might,  optimistically,  indicate  a revival  in  its  fortunes. 

On  the  whole,  passerines  did  quite  well  in  1992,  with  all  the  regular  rare 
warblers  showing  increases.  Not  only  did  individuals  of  a number  of  unusual 
species  arrive  here  and  sing  for  a time,  as  already  mentioned,  but  there  was  the 
first  breeding  record  for  Scotland  (and  the  first  apparently  successful  breeding  in 
the  UK)  of  Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina.  Another  species  which  has  never 
bred  in  Britain  is  the  Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
done  so  in  1992,  as  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  mist-netting  of  one  with  a large 
brood  patch  in  mid  July.  Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  exceeded 
expectations,  breeding  not  only  as  anticipated  in  northern  England,  but  also  at 
two  sites  in  eastern  England,  as  well  as  attempting  to  do  so  in  Scotland. 

Black  Redstarts  Phoenicums  ochruros  managed  a slight  increase  over  1991,  the 
first  for  five  years,  and,  while  numbers  of  Fieldfares  Tardus  pilaris  were  slightly 
down,  those  for  Redwing  T.  iliacus  were  up  a little,  though  still  well  below  the 
levels  of  a few  years  ago.  Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus  had  a better  year,  though 
production  was  patchy. 
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Key  to  geographical  regions  used  in  this  report 

England,  SW  Avon,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Somerset,  Wiltshire 

England,  SE  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Greater  London,  Hertfordshire, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  Sussex  (East  and  West) 

England,  E Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside,  Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire,  Suffolk 

England,  Centred  Derbyshire,  Herefordshire,  Leicestershire  (with  Rudand),  Nottinghamshire, 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  West  Midlands,  Worcestershire 

England,  N Cheshire,  Cleveland,  Cumbria,  Durham,  Greater  Manchester,  Isle  of  Man, 
Lancashire,  Merseyside,  Northumberland,  North  Humberside,  Tyne  & Wear,  Yorkshire  (North, 
South  and  West) 

Wales  All  present-day  counties  (i.e.  includes  Gwent,  the  former  Monmouth) 

Scotland,  S The  regions  of  Borders,  Dumfries  & Galloway  and  part  of  Strathclyde  comprising 
the  former  counties  of  Ayrshire,  Berwickshire,  Dumfriesshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Lanarkshire, 
Lothian  (East,  Mid  and  West),  Peeblesshire,  Renfrewshire,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire, 
Wigtownshire 

Scotland,  Mid  The  regions  of  Central,  Fife,  Grampian  and  Tayside,  together  with  parts  of 
Highland  and  Strathclyde,  comprising  the  former  counties  of  Aberdeenshire,  Angus,  Banffshire, 
Clackmannanshire,  Dunbartonshire,  Fife,  Kincardineshire,  Kinross,  Moray,  Nairn,  Perthshire, 
Stirlingshire 

Scotland,  N & W Orkney,  Shetland  and  the  Western  Isles,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
I lighland  and  part  of  Strathclyde  comprising  the  former  counties  of  Argyllshire,  Bute,  Caithness, 
Inverness-shire,  Ross  & Cromarty',  Sutherland 

Northern  Ireland  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Tyrone 
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Systematic  list 

Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  gnsegena 

Nine  localities  in  six  counties;  two  pairs  built  nest  platforms  and  copulated. 
England,  SW  One  locality:  one  in  summer  plumage,  17th  April  to  25th  August. 

England,  SE  Three  localities:  (1)  wintering  bird  to  27th  April,  when  in  summer  plumage;  (2) 
summer-plumaged  adult  on  15th  June;  (3)  summer-plumaged  adult  9th  to  11th  August. 
England,  E Three  localities:  (1)  pair  from  16th  May  to  12th  August,  built  platform  and 
copulated;  (2)  male  11th  January  to  1st  April;  (3)  male  4th  April  to  14th  August  (possibly  same 
as  at  (2)). 

Scotland,  S One  locality:  pair  built  platforms  and  copulated,  but  no  eggs  laid. 

Scotland,  Mid  One  locality:  pair  in  suitable  habitat,  14th  to  16th  June. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

10 

8 

6 

5 

3 

9 

No.  individuals 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

9 

12 

9 

3 

4 

12 

No.  pairs 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

There  has  been  a small  but  welcome  increase  this  year  in  all  categories  but  still 
falling  short  of  actual  breeding.  The  presumed  same  pair  in  southern  Scotland 
built  platforms  for  the  fourth  year  running.  There  was  also  a nesting  attempt  in 
eastern  England  after  a gap  last  year. 


Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 
34  localities:  72-77  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  Mid  and  N & W 34  localities:  (l)-(34)  total  of  72  pairs  bred,  producing  a minimum 
of  44  young  to  near  fledging;  five  singles  also  recorded. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

25 

44 

26 

40 

43 

39 

22 

39 

36 

31 

34 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

51 

41 

39 

63 

68 

33 

31 

70 

74 

61 

72 

Possible  (pairs) 

8 

38 

21 

18 

19 

6 

6 

8 

12 

13 

5 

Max.  total  pairs 

59 

79 

60 

81 

87 

39 

37 

78 

86 

74 

77 

The  results  of  the  complete  survey  carried  out  by  the  RSPB  show  a slight 
recovery  from  last  year  in  both  sites  and  number  of  confirmed  pairs,  though  the 
number  of  young  recorded  at  about  seven  weeks  old,  or  close  to  fledging,  has 
dropped  to  0.6  young  per  pair. 


Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 

29  localities  in  1 5 counties:  26-60  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  One  locality:  adult  in  suitable  habitat,  31st  May  to  9th  June. 

England,  SE  Two  localities:  (1)  pair  displaying,  30th  April  to  4th  May  and  28th  May;  (2)  adult 
on  16th  May  and  7th  and  8th  June. 

England,  E Four  localities:  (1)  pair  laid  twice,  but  failed  both  times,  third  bird  present  9th  April; 
(2)  pair  on  9th  June,  one  on  10th;  (3)  pair  on  10th  and  11th  June;  (4)  summer-plumaged  adult 
23rd  to  28th  June. 

England,  Central  Five  localities:  (1)  pair  displaying  in  suitable  area  on  7th  June;  (2)  adult  from 
19th  May  to  15th  August,  seen  nest-building;  (3)  pair  on  31st  May  and  one  on  7th  June;  (4) 
summer-plumaged  adult  31st  May  to  9th  June;  (5)  one  to  three  adults  April  to  mid  July,  then 

up  to  five  until  late  August.  , . , , 

England,  N 13  localities:  (1)  four  pairs  laid,  all  four  reared  one  young  each;  (2)  three  pairs  bred, 
at  least  six  young  reared;  (3)  three  pairs  bred,  five  young  seen;  (4)  pair  reared  two  young  and 
second  pair  probably  bred;  (5)  pair  hatched  two  young  and  reared  one;  (6)  pair  hatched  two 
young,  but  both  taken  by  predator;  (7)  three  pairs  probably  bred,  but  no  young  seen,  (8)  pair 
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probably  bred  but  no  young  seen;  (9)  (10)  total  of  five  pairs  at  two  adjacent  sites,  display  and 
nest-building  at  both  but  no  young  seen;  (11)  three  singles  during  summer,  no  evidence  of 
nesting;  (12)  three  adults  in  late  May,  two  in  June;  (13)  adult  on  12th  May. 

Scotland,  S One  locality:  one  young  on  1 1th  June,  same  or  another  on  1 1th  July;  first  breeding 
for  county'. 

Scotland,  Mid  Three  localities:  (1)  six  pairs  bred,  nine  young  seen,  single  adult  also  present; 
(2)  four  pairs  bred,  hatching  up  to  12  young  and  rearing  four;  (3)  pair  reared  two  young. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

13 

19 

17 

17 

15 

19 

22 

19 

19 

25 

29 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

11 

11 

17 

9 

11 

27 

15 

25 

21 

19 

26 

Possible  (pairs) 

12 

21 

13 

13 

22 

12 

20 

15 

16 

34 

34 

Max.  total  pairs 

23 

32 

30 

22 

33 

39 

35 

40 

37 

53 

60 

The  number  of  localities  is  at  a new  high,  but  the  increase  relates  only  to  two 
regions,  while  several  others  have  shown  declines.  Compared  with  1991,  there  has 
been  a slight  decline,  from  six  localities  to  four  in  Scodand,  albeit  with  a new 
county'  breeding  record,  but  this  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
increase  from  eight  to  18  localities  in  northern  and  central  England.  In  the 
southern  half  of  England,  there  has  been  a decline  from  1 1 sites  to  seven. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Diornedea  melanophris 
One  locality:  one  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality. 

SHETLAND  One  locality:  adult  in  gannetry,  Hermaness,  sporadically  from  19th  April  to  19th  June. 

First  recorded  at  Hermaness  in  1972,  and  probably  the  same  bird  which  was 
at  the  Bass  Rock  in  1967-69.  A late  arrival  and  an  early  departure,  as  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 

14  localities:  at  least  four  nests,  19  booming  males. 

England,  SE  One  locality':  adult  noted  26th  May. 

England,  E 12  localities:  (1)  two  booming  males,  two  young  seen;  (2)  at  least  two  booming 
males,  evidence  for  two  nests,  immature  seen  into  September;  (3)  ‘pair’  bred;  (4)  chasing  and 
display  seen,  three  booming  males;  (5)  two  booming  males;  (6)-(l  1)  single  booming  males;  (12) 
present,  but  did  not  breed. 

England,  N One  locality:  four  booming  males. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

15 

18 

18 

15 

12 

17 

14 

14 

12 

13 

14 

Confirmed  nesting 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Booming  males 

35 

44 

36 

28 

23 

22 

30 

30 

20 

19 

19 

Very  little  change  from  1991,  with  none  in  southwest  England  but  a return  to 
two  sites  in  eastern  England.  Despite  this,  however,  the  situation  continues  to  give 
cause  for  considerable  concern. 


Whooper  SwTan  Cygnus  cygnus 

Ten  localities:  five  pairs  breeding,  of  which  four  were  certainly  feral. 

England,  SE  One  locality:  feral  pair  plus  additional  adult  all  summer,  as  in  1991. 

Scotland,  S Two  localities:  (1)  feral  pair  nested,  but  failed;  (2)  tame  adult  8th  June  to  1st  July. 
Scotland,  Mid  Two  localities:  (1)  one  feral  pair  raised  one  young,  male  of  second  pair  died 
during  winter;  (2)  pair  held  territory  where  bred  in  1990  and  1991,  but  did  not  nest. 

Scotland,  N & W Five  localities:  (1)  pair  may  have  bred,  but  conclusive  proof  lacking;  (2)  nest 
built  by  lone  adult;  (3)-(5)  singles  present  during  summer. 
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There  has  been  a further  decline  in  the  number  of  summering  birds  reported 
in  northern  Scodand  and  just  one  possible  nesting  attempt.  Feral  pairs  continue 
to  breed  or  attempt  to  do  so  in  a handful  of  localities. 

Northern  Pintail  Anas  acuta 
23  localities:  13-48  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SE  Three  localities:  (1)  pair  bred,  brood  of  four  young;  (2)  up  to  four  adults  seen 
throughout  summer;  (3)  male  on  3rd  and  7th  May. 

England,  E Six  localities:  (1)  pair  in  suitable  habitat  on  19th  May;  (2)  female  on  20th  May  and 
pair  on  5th  June  in  suitable  habitat;  (3)  two  males  on  10th  to  22nd  May,  when  female  also  seen; 
(4)  three,  including  one  male,  2nd-3rd  May  and  male  on  1 3th  May;  (5)  male  in  suitable  habitat 
on  12th  June;  (6)  adult  in  suitable  habitat  on  16th  June. 

England,  N Five  localities:  (1)  pair  bred  and  up  to  four  other  pairs  seen;  (2)  male  and  two 
females  displaying  8th  April;  (3)  pair  present  intermittently,  May-July;  (4)  female  flushed  from 
moorland  site  on  16di  May;  (5)  up  to  three  in  May  and  June,  and  two  in  July. 

Wales  One  locality:  two  broods  on  6th  June,  but  not  seen  subsequently,  so  probably  taken  by  predator. 
Scotland,  S Three  localities:  (1)  sLx  pairs  on  21st  April,  but  not  subsequently;  (2)  (3)  single  male 
from  1 1th  January'  to  31st  December  visiting  both  sites. 

Scotland,  Mid  One  locality:  two  pairs  in  April;  brood  of  nine  young  on  1 2th  June  reduced  to 
six  on  5th  July;  second  pair  not  seen  again. 

Scotland,  N & W Four  localities:  (1)  seven  pairs  bred,  15  young  in  three  broods  reared;  (2) 
brood  of  three  on  8th  July;  (3)  two  pairs  during  May;  (4)  pair  during  May. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

18 

23 

15 

17 

14 

16 

20 

16 

20 

28 

23 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

7 

12 

5 

9 

6 

7 

14 

11 

9 

4 

13 

Possible  (pairs) 

25 

20 

13 

12 

12 

14 

15 

28 

27 

39 

35 

Max.  total  pairs 

32 

32 

18 

21 

18 

21 

29 

38 

36 

43 

48 

After  last  year’s  peak,  the  number  of  localities  has  fallen  back,  but  this  is  entirely 
due  to  the  special  survey  in  Orkney  in  1991.  Confirmed  breeding  was  reported 
from  six  localities,  compared  with  only  three  last  year.  The  history  of  the 
Northern  Pintail  as  a breeding  species  in  Britain  & Ireland  has  been  examined 
recently  by  Dr  A.  D.  Fox  and  Eric  Meek  (Brit.  Birds  86:  151-162),  while  Eric 
Meek  has  also  published  the  results  of  his  1 99 1 census  of  the  species  in  Orkney 
(Scot.  Birds  17:  14-19). 

Garganey  Anas  querquedula 
90  localities:  16-160  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  13  localities  in  five  counties:  1-16  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SE  19  localities  in  seven  counties:  2-29  pairs  breeding. 

England,  E 17  localities  in  four  counties:  7-49  pairs  breeding. 

England,  Central  Six  localities  in  two  counties:  1-8  pairs  breeding. 

England,  N 28  localities  in  eight  counties:  5-50  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  S Two  localities:  0-3  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  Mid  Two  localities:  0-2  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  N & W Three  localities:  0-3  pairs  breeding.  


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

66 

59 

46 

32 

42 

36 

37 

81 

87 

90 

90 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

10 

15 

4 

4 

8 

8 

11 

18 

14 

12 

16 

Possible  (pairs) 

84 

55 

53 

36 

47 

37 

40 

80 

97 

82 

144 

Max.  total  pairs 

94 

70 

57 

40 

55 

45 

51 

98 

111 

94 

160 

There  was  a sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  localities  with  Garganeys  in  eastern 
England,  but  mcreases  in  most  other  regions.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  total  of 
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possible  pairs  results  mainly  from  larger  numbers  of  single  and  unpaired  birds, 
though  may  be  a pointer  to  future  growth  in  actual  breeding  pairs  provided  they 
can  find  the  necessary  small  pools. 


Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina 
145  localities:  266-558  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  SLx  localities  in  four  counties:  8-19  pairs  breeding. 
England,  SE  44  localities  in  eight  counties:  124-179  pairs  breeding. 
England,  E 31  localities  in  six  counties:  57-135  pairs  breeding. 
England,  Central  21  localities  in  five  counties:  19-41  pairs  breeding. 
England,  N 27  localities  in  eight  counties:  47-121  pairs  breeding. 
Wales  Five  localities:  3-14  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  S SLx  localities:  3-32  pairs  breeding. 

Scodand,  Add  Four  localities:  2-14  pairs  breeding. 

N Ireland  One  locality:  three  pairs  breeding. 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

68 

63 

138 

116 

133 

161 

145 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

126 

130 

185 

260 

207 

284 

266 

Possible  (pairs) 

59 

44 

162 

76 

86 

144 

292 

Max.  total  pairs 

185 

174 

347 

336 

293 

428 

558 

Although  there  were  drops  in  the  number  of  localities  and  in  the  number  of 
confirmed  pairs,  there  was  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  possible  pairs. 
Even  though  about  three-quarters  of  these  were  unpaired  birds,  some  in  flocks  of 
up  to  30  or  more,  they  may  well — as  with  the  previous  species — indicate  future 
potential  for  increase  and  expansion. 


Greater  Scaup  Aythya  mania 
None  reported. 

No  records  of  this  species  were  received  in  1992.  This  is  especially 
disappointing  after  the  ten  pairs  reported  last  year,  the  most  ever.  This  species 
has,  however,  long  been  erratic  in  its  appearances,  with  only  a single  pair  in  1990. 
The  last  time  none  was  seen  was  in  1985,  itself  the  third  consecutive  blank  year. 


Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra 
31  localities:  10-71  pairs. 

Scodand,  S and  Mid  Three  localities:  (1)  six  pairs  and  one  male  in  May,  brood  of  sLx  young 
in  July,  but  only  one  surviving  in  August;  (2)  pair  plus  male  on  9th  May;  (3)  male  on  4th  June. 
Scodand,  N & W 27  localities. 

ARGYLL  Two  localities:  (1)  up  to  six  pairs,  no  proof  of  breeding;  (2)  pair  in  May-June  in  suitable 
habitat. 

HIGHLAND  22  localities:  (1)  up  to  four  pairs,  female  with  brood  in  June;  (2)  two  pairs,  female 
with  brood  in  August;  (3)  female  with  brood  in  July;  (4)  brood  seen  in  July;  (5)  pair  and  three 
males  in  May,  eggshell  found  in  July;  (6)  pair  and  female  on  6th  June,  female  with  brood  on 
27th  June;  (7)  (8)  single  females  with  broods;  (9)  pair  in  May,  female  distracting  in  June;  (10) 
female  distracting  in  July;  (11)  three  pairs  in  May;  (12)  two  pairs  in  June;  (13)  male  and  two 
females  in  May,  female  in  June;  (14)  pair  in  May  and  June;  (15)  two  adults  in  June;  (16)-(20) 
single  females  in  June  and/or  July;  (21)  single  male  on  30th  April;  (22)  ‘present’. 

SHETLAND  Three  localities:  (1)  two  males  and  three  females,  female  with  brood  in  July;  (2)  (3) 
single  males. 

Northern  Ireland  One  locality:  up  to  14  males  and  six  females,  two  pairs  may  have  bred. 
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1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

17 

6 

9 

25 

35 

15 

36 

7 

9 

14 

31 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

14 

10 

17 

2 

8 

29 

14 

8 

6 

9 

in 

Possible  (pairs) 

98 

75 

52 

72 

92 

33 

76 

32 

23 

21 

61 

Max.  total  pairs 

112 

85 

69 

74 

100 

62 

90 

40 

29 

30 

71 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  both  localities  and  possible  pairs  is  due  to  a 
thorough  survey  of  much  of  the  range  in  Highland  region,  so  the  totals  are  more 
comparable  with  those  ol  1 988,  the  last  year  of  intensive  fieldwork,  than  with  any 
of  the  intervening  years.  Proving  breeding  by  Common  Scoters  is  notoriously 
difficult  as  they  often  nest  very  late,  and  the  females  may  move  their  broods 
considerable  distances  from  the  nest  site. 


Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 

Breeding  almost  exclusively  in  one  extensive  nestbox  scheme,  but  increasing 
numbers  summering  elsewhere. 

England,  SW  One  locality. 

Gloucestershire  One  locality:  up  to  three  summered. 

England,  SE  Three  localities. 

Buckinghamshire  One  locality:  female  summered;  the  damaged  wing  of  the  bird  summering  in 
the  past  three  years  was  not  noticed. 

HERTFORDSHIRE  Two  localities:  (1)  female  until  8th  May,  unmated  male  until  24th  May;  (2) 
single  until  3rd  May  and  one  on  1 Oth  July. 

England,  E One  locality. 

Cambridgeshire  One  locality:  male  remained  to  20th  June. 

England,  Central  Two  localities. 

Leicestershire  Two  localities:  (1)  up  to  two  males  and  two  females  in  May,  male  seen  on  single 
dates  in  June  and  July;  (2)  three  adults  on  10th  May,  one  on  30th  May. 

England,  N Four  localities. 

Cheshire  One  locality:  female  on  15th  July. 

Cumbria  Two  localities:  (1)(2)  single  males  in  May-June. 

Lancashire  One  locality:  four  feral  pairs  bred,  three  broods  seen  and  one  clutch  stolen. 
Scotland,  S Six  localities. 

borders  One  locality:  male  from  23rd  May  until  October. 

DUMFRIES  & galloway  Three  localities:  (1)  two  immature  males  and  three  females  in  April,  the 
males  and  one  female  staying  until  13th  May;  (2)  female  on  9th  May;  (3)  female  on  7th  August. 
Lothian  Two  localities:  (1)  pair  on  5th  June,  male  on  14th  June;  (2)  female  on  three  dates  in 
July  and  August. 

Scotland,  Mid  Two  localities. 

FIFE  One  locality:  four  males  and  two  females  on  22nd  June. 

Grampian  One  locality:  ten  pairs  throughout  May  and  June. 

Scotland,  N & W Ten  localities. 

HIGHLAND  Nestbox  area:  incomplete  survey  of  the  boxes  found  about  67  boxes  used  with  at  least 
34  successful,  294  young  hatched.  Elsewhere:  pairs  or  females  seen  at  two  other  sites. 
SHETLAND  Four  localities:  ( 1 ) (2)  two  females  at  each,  June  to  July  or  August;  (3)  (4)  single 
females  in  June  or  July. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

27 

47 

53 

67 

77 

80 

90 

88 

100 

72 

71 

Young  hatched  (min.) 

220 

209 

311 

336 

390 

332 

427 

453 

529 

301 

294 

The  figures  from  the  nestbox  areas  in  Highland  are  incomplete  for  the  second 
year  running,  now  that  comprehensive  monitoring  has  unfortunately  ceased. 
Elsewhere,  only  feral  birds  are  breeding;  the  number  of  pairs  and  summering 
singles  continues  to  grow  slowly,  although  the  number  of  localities  has  fallen  from 
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last  year.  The  absence  of  any  in  Wales  is  perhaps  puzzling;  the  last  record  of 
summering  there  was  as  long  ago  as  1986. 


Honey-buzzard  Pemis  apivoms 

16  localities  in  ten  counties:  8-26  pairs  breeding. 

Great  Britain  16  localities:  (1)  pair  raised  two  young,  five  other  adults  seen;  (2)  pair  raised  two 
young,  two  other  adults  seen;  (3)-(5)  single  pairs  each  raised  two  young;  (6)-(8)  pairs  displaying 
and/or  earning  food,  though  nests  not  located;  (9)  pair  may  have  bred;  (10)  pair  and  a third 
adult;  (11)  pair,  no  evidence  of  breeding;  (12)  (13)  two  at  each  site,  not  known  if  pairs;  (14)- 
(16)  singles. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

Max.  total  pairs 

3 

5 

2 

4 

6 

7 

10 

20 

19 

22 

26 

Although  the  number  of  localities  and  counties  has  dropped  compared  with 
1991,  the  number  of  reported  confirmed  pairs  and  the  total  possible  pairs  are  both 
at  an  all-time  high.  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  the  rearing  of 
five  broods  of  two  young,  comfortably  the  most  young  fledged  in  Britain  in  any 
year  this  century7. 


Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

Welsh  population:  102  pairs  and  at  least  92  further  individuals;  96  young  raised. 
Introduced  population:  nine  pairs;  10  young  raised. 

Wales  102  localities:  84  pairs  were  proved  breeding,  of  which  60  were  successful,  rearing  96 
young.  In  addition,  a further  92  unmated  individuals  were  identified  during  the  spring.  The  total 
population  wTas  estimated  as  296  in  April  and  388  in  August.  The  proportion  of  successful  nests 
was  the  highest  since  1 960  and  the  number  of  young  produced  is  the  largest  on  record,  23  more 
than  in  1 990,  the  previous  best  year.  Although  the  season  started  with  cool  and  unsettled  weather 
and  some  females  appeared  to  have  difficulty  in  egg  production,  perhaps  because  of  food 
shortage,  the  weather  turned  warm  and  dry  in  time  for  the  main  hatch  period  and  stayed  good 
throughout  most  of  the  fledging  period.  Nest  production  also  benefited  from  this  being  the  first 
year  since  1977  when  no  egg  robberies  were  thought  to  have  taken  place,  a tribute  to  the  local 
watchers  and  perhaps  not  uninfluenced  by  reports  of  Gurkhas  and  SAS  personnel  helping  to 
guard  nests.  (The  Panel’s  thanks  go  to  Peter  Davis  for  his  detailed  report.  His  work  is  funded 
by  the  Countryside  Council  for  Wales.) 

Scotland  and  England  Two  pairs  of  Red  Kites,  formed  from  individuals  released  by  the  joint 
JNCC/RSPB  experimental  reintroduction  project,  first  bred  in  1991  in  England;  both,  however, 
were  unsuccessful.  In  1 992,  more  attempted  to  breed,  with  two  pairs  located  in  Scotland  and  a 
further  seven  pairs  in  England.  These  breeding  attempts  resulted  in  a single  chick  being  reared 
by  one  pair  in  Scotland,  and  a total  of  nine  young  reared  by  four  pairs  in  England.  This  was  the 
first  successful  breeding  to  be  recorded  in  both  countries  for  more  than  a century'. 

In  addition  to  the  young  reared,  a further  24  juvenile  Red  Kites  were  imported  from  Sweden 
and  released  in  Scotland,  and  a further  20  juveniles  were  imported  from  Spain  and  released  in 


England.  Totals 
respectively. 

of  69  and 

53  Red 

Kites 

have 

now 

been  released 

in  Scotland 

and  England 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Total  pairs 

47 

46 

46 

54 

58 

59 

68 

71 

84 

92 

102 

Breeding  pairs 

38 

33 

33 

43 

40 

44 

49 

54 

65 

76 

84 

Successful  pairs 

19 

30 

13 

19 

23 

27 

27 

33 

47 

41 

60 

Young  reared 

23 

24 

21 

25 

29 

39 

38 

49 

73 

62 

96 

The  table,  which  includes  only  the  natural  Welsh  population,  clearly  reveals  the 
extent  of  this  year’s  success  story. 
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White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 
Reintroduction. 

Scotland  Eight  areas  were  occupied,  by  six  pairs,  a trio  of  one  male  and  two  females,  and  an 
adult  plus  immature.  Nine  clutches  were  laid  by  eight  females,  resulting  in  the  fledging  of  seven 
young  in  three  broods. 

This  equals  last  year’s  record  number  of  fledged  young. 


Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 

101  males  and  112  females  breeding;  also  26  singles. 

Great  Britain  The  figures  for  both  ‘pairs’  and  numbers  of  males  and  females  include  some 
estimated  from  the  available  data,  with  not  all  observers  able  to  report  on  the  precise  sex  ratio  in 
polygamous  situations.  The  number  of  young  consists  only  of  those  reported  by  the  observers  to 
have  fledged  and  is  easily  a new  record. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Breeding  males 

19 

21 

27 

29 

26 

40 

42 

58 

73 

83 

101 

Breeding  females 

24 

28 

32 

31 

32 

46 

56 

66 

110 

91 

112 

Young 

59 

71 

66 

86 

82 

126 

145 

172 

145 

198 

229 

The  trend  continues  upwards  in  a very  satisfactory  manner  coupled  with  a 
small,  but  welcome  spread  away  from  the  traditional  core  area,  both  into  Scotland 
and  elsewhere  in  England.  (The  Panel  wishes  to  thank  Michael  Seago  and  Bob 
Image  for  their  continued  provision  of  detailed  information  on  this  species.) 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus 
12  localities:  8-12  pairs  breeding. 

England.  SW  Three  localities:  (1)  pair  hatched  three  young,  but  all  died  in  spell  of  adverse 
weather;  (2)  pair  summered,  but  no  evidence  of  breeding;  (3)  pair  in  late  July  and  August. 
England,  SE  One  locality:  female  from  late  May  to  early  August. 

England,  E Six  localities:  (1)  pair  raised  four  young;  (2)-(4)  single  pairs  each  raised  three  young; 
(5)  female  with  male  from  site  4 hatched  one  young,  but  failed  to  rear  it;  (6)  female  in  June. 
England,  N Two  localities:  (1)  female  with  three  newly  fledged  young  in  early  August;  (2)  pair 
with  clutch  of  three  eggs  in  June,  but  apparently  taken  by  predator. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

7 

8 

2 

9 

10 

10 

14 

15 

9 

14 

12 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

3 

6 

1 

3 

7 

6 

6 

7 

5 

7 

8 

Possible  (pairs) 

5 

4 

1 

6 

3 

4 

8 

8 

4 

7 

4 

Max.  total  pairs 

8 

10 

2 

9 

10 

10 

14 

15 

9 

14 

12 

Despite  a slight  fall  in  the  number  of  localities,  the  number  of  pairs  actually 
breeding  increased  by  one  to  a new  high,  with  16  young  known  to  have  fledged. 
Wardening  remains  a very  important  element  in  the  successful  breeding  of  this 
species. 

Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 
At  least  238  localities:  150-243  pairs  breeding. 

England  and  Wales  At  least  189  localities  in  31  counties:  a minimum  total  of  1 14  pairs  is  known 
to  have  bred,  of  which  85  were  reported  as  successful  and  25  as  definitely  ha\ing  failed,  the 
majority  owing  to  nest  robbery;  the  fate  of  the  other  nests  is  uncertain.  Not  fewer  than  170  voting 
are  reported  to  have  fledged.’  At  least  58  pairs  were  recorded  as  present  though  not  definitely 
known  to  have  bred,  and  20  singles  were  seen  at  different  localities  during  the  breeding  season. 
Scotland  At  least  49  localities  in  three  regions:  at  least  36  pairs  are  known  to  have  bred,  of  which 
31  were  successful  and  five  definitely  failed;  ten  pairs  were  present,  but  breeding  was  not  proved; 
elsewhere  five  singles  seen. 
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1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  counties 

17 

19 

22 

20 

31 

31 

31 

23 

30 

36 

34 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

24 

34 

36 

36 

57 

54 

108 

112 

93 

158 

150 

Possible  (pairs) 

19 

27 

42 

39 

59 

40 

68 

54 

79 

71 

93 

Max.  total  pairs 

43 

61 

78 

75 

116 

94 

176 

166 

172 

229 

243 

While  it  is  accepted  that  this  species  is  considerably  underrecorded  by  the 
Panel,  the  upward  trend  in  the  total  pairs  is  nevertheless  very  likely  to  be  a real 
one.  Persecution  continues  to  be  a serious  problem  in  some  areas  and  is  a prime 
cause  for  the  understandable  reluctance  of  observers  to  divulge  information 
relating  to  breeding  pairs.  Despite  these  fears,  however,  there  is  a need  to  gather 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible  about  the  status  of  this  species,  if  only  to 
counteract  wild  estimates  from  those  ill-disposed  towards  this  and  other  birds  of 
prey. 


Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 

76  pairs:  61  pairs  laid  eggs,  fledging  101  young. 

England,  SE  Two  localities:  (1)  adult  from  20th  to  25th  May,  when  two  or  three  present;  one 
on  26th;  (2)  two  adults  from  24th  May  to  8th  June,  one  on  28th  June  and  two  throughout 
August. 

England,  N One  locality:  male  in  suitable  habitat  from  mid  May  to  third  week  of  July. 
Scotland  The  number  of  pairs  increased  to  a new  high  of  76,  three  more  than  in  1991,  of  which 
61  laid  eggs  and  48  hatched  young.  A total  of  101  young  fledged,  another  record. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Pairs 

30 

30 

31 

34 

42 

50 

53 

58 

62 

73 

76 

Successful  pairs 

21 

20 

21 

22 

24 

30 

38 

38 

44 

44 

48 

Young  reared 

45 

45 

47 

53 

48 

56 

81 

81 

90 

82 

101 

This  was  a better  year  for  production  than  1991,  although  the  percentage  of 
pairs  managing  to  raise  young  was  not  so  high  as  in  1990.  However,  the  total  of 
young  fledged  topped  100  for  the  first  time.  Another  milestone  was  passed  as  the 
cumulative  total  of  young  reared  since  1954,  when  Ospreys  first  returned  to  nest 
successfully,  now  exceeds  one  thousand.  (The  above  is  based  on  the  report 
supplied  to  the  Panel  by  Roy  Dennis  and  his  associates.) 


Hobby  Falco  subbuteo 

At  least  470  localities:  255-582  pairs  breeding. 
England,  SW  70-148  pairs  breeding,  27  young  reported. 
England,  SE  96-230  pairs  breeding,  87  young  reported. 
England,  E 41-124  pairs  breeding,  54  young  reported. 
England,  Central  42-62  pairs  breeding,  101  young  reported. 
England,  N 0-5  pairs  breeding,  no  young  reported. 

Wales  6-10  pairs  breeding,  nine  young  reported. 

Scotland  0-3  pairs  breeding,  one  young  reported. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

97 

80 

93 

98 

91 

108 

103 

140 

154 

159 

255 

Possible  (pairs) 

105 

182 

116 

148 

202 

164 

226 

250 

287 

310 

327 

Max.  total  pairs 

202 

262 

209 

246 

293 

272 

329 

390 

441 

469 

582 

Young  reared  (min.) 

63 

104 

91 

117 

126 

160 

133 

205 

239 

265 

279 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  considerable  surge  in  numbers  reflects  better 
reporting  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  population. 


When  you  traverse  hill  and  dale  in  search  of  nature’s  marvels,  you  expect 
the  clearest  images  available.  Thai  is  what  Nikon  gives  you. 

In  August  1994,  Bird  Watching  magazine  selected  our  Nikon 
Fieldscope  ED78/ED78  A as  ‘Telescope  of  the  Year"  in  the  over  £350 
class.  The  judges  emphasised  its  “stunning  optical  performance"  and 
“extremely  accurate  colour  rendition”.  They  “Highly  Commended"  our 
Spotting  Scope  A in  the  under  £350  class,  noting  its  superior  optical  per- 
formance at  a reasonable  price.  And  they  were  so  impressed  by  the  “out- 
standing brightness  and  clarity"  of  our  Nikon  30x/38x  Wide  Eyepiece  for 
Fieldscopes  that  they  declared  it  “Accessory  of  the  Year". 

All  of  the  judges  were  experienced  bird  watchers.  No  doubt,  they 
also  chose  Nikon  for  our  ability  to  bring  you  that  much  closer  to  nature. 


-Vj'kOV'd 


30x/38x 
Wide  Eyepiece 


Spotting  Scope  A 


Fieldscope  ED78  A 
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380  RICHMOND  ROAD,  KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  SURREY  KT2  5PR 
TEL:  (0181)  541-4440  FAX:  (0181)  541-4584 
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Common  Quail  Cotumix  coturnix 
319  localities:  9-490  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  68  localities:  4-132  pairs  breeding. 
England,  SE  43  localities:  0-67  pairs  breeding. 
England,  E 71  localities:  1-80  pairs  breeding. 
England,  Central  40  localities:  0-68  pairs  breeding. 
England,  N 31  localities:  0-43  pairs  breeding. 

Wales  Two  localities:  0-2  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  S 32  localities:  1-50  pairs  breeding. 
Scotland,  Mid  12  localities:  0-15  pairs  breeding. 
Scotland,  N & W 18  localities:  3-31  pairs  breeding. 
N Ireland  Two  localities:  0-2  pairs  breeding. 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

84 

152 

130 

904 

255 

88 

319 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

1 

1 

5 

27 

13 

2 

9 

Possible  (pairs) 

110 

245 

158 

1,628 

364 

105 

481 

Max.  total  pairs 

111 

246 

163 

1,655 

377 

107 

490 

There  is  clearly  much  to  understand  about  the  behaviour  of  this  species.  After 
the  very  noticeable  tailing-off  of  numbers  in  the  last  two  years,  there  was  a return 
to  a higher  total  which,  although  only  less  than  one-third  the  size  of  the  major 
influx  of  1989,  was  still  larger  than  anything  experienced  in  the  years  immediately 
before  or  since. 


Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 
11  localities:  1-15  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SE  One  locality:  one  flushed  from  a canal  bank  adjacent  to  suitable  habitat  on  24th 
June. 

England,  E Two  localities:  (1)  four  singing  during  the  summer,  chicks  disturbed  during  hay- 
making in  early  September;  (2)  one  singing  in  early  May  and  one  seen  in  late  July. 

England,  N Two  localities:  (1)  one  singing  from  6th  June  to  1st  July;  (2)  one  singing  on  20th 
May. 

Wales  One  locality:  one  singing  on  7th  and  1 1th  June. 

Scotland,  S Three  localities:  (1)  one  singing  on  22nd  April;  (2)  one  singing  in  May;  (3)  one 
singing  on  a single  date. 

Scotland,  Mid  Two  localities:  (1)  two  singing  in  mid  May;  (2)  one  singing  for  four  days  in 
May.  


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  counties 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

6 

5 

9 

No.  localities 

2 

6 

4 

2 

3 

7 

6 

14 

14 

7 

11 

No.  singing/seen 

3 

12 

10 

3 

4 

18 

10 

21 

21 

14 

15 

A comparable 

year  to  1991  in 

terms  of 

numbers, 

but  drey  were  more 

widespread,  particularly  in  England  and  southern  Scotland.  None,  however,  was 
reported  from  northern  Scotland,  including  a definite  negative  report  from  one 
locality  where  this  species  was  present  in  each  year  during  1986-91.  Proof  of 
breeding  by  this  species  is  only  rarely  recorded,  so  it  is  especially  pleasing  to  note 
the  report  of  chicks  being  seen  in  eastern  England. 


Com  Crake  Crex  crex 

Eleven  localities:  0-13  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  One  locality. 

Somerset  One  locality:  one  singing  between  13th  June  and  1st  July. 
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England,  N Three  localities:  (l)-(3)  singles  singing  in  early  June. 

Scotland,  S Three  localities. 

borders  One  locality:  one  singing  on  13th  June. 

DUMFRIES  & GALLOWAY  One  locality:  one  singing  on  18th  May. 

STRATHCLYDE  One  locality':  one  singing  in  early  June. 

Scotland,  N & W Four  localities. 

CAITHNESS  Three  localities:  (1)  two  singing  on  25th  June;  (2)  one  singing  on  2nd  and  5th  June; 
(3)  one  crossing  a road  on  4th  July. 

INVERNESS  One  locality:  (1)  two  singing  in  June. 

Only  mainland  records  are  listed  above.  There  have  been  some  inconsistencies 
in  past  years  regarding  the  coverage  of  this  species  by  the  Panel.  The  Western 
Isles  has  traditionally  been  excluded,  and  the  Northern  Isles  (Shetland  and 
Orkney)  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  (Small  Isles  and  the  Argyll  islands)  have 
sometimes  been  included  and  sometimes  not.  The  above  records  show  a 
reduction  by  one  locality  compared  with  1991,  but  the  same  number  of  birds. 


Common  Crane  Gms  grus 
One  extensive  locality. 

United  Kingdom  Three  pairs  bred,  but  no  young  were  reared  in  the  wild. 

This  small  population  continues  to  attempt  to  breed,  but  no  young  have  been 
reared  in  the  wild  in  any  of  the  last  four  years. 

Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 

30  localities:  492-517  pairs  reared  a minimum  of  336  young. 

England,  SE  and  E 30  localities:  (1)  110  pairs  nested,  but  reared  only  five  young;  (2)  52  pairs 
made  96  nesting  attempts,  but  reared  only  20  young;  (3)  40  pairs  reared  at  least  80  young;  (4) 
35  pairs  reared  66  young;  (5)  30  pairs  reared  35  young,  the  majority'  from  second  clutches;  (6) 
27  pail's  bred,  success  not  reported;  (7)  26  pairs  bred,  but  reared  only  five  or  six  young;  (8)  25 
pairs  reared  13  young;  (9)  21  pairs  reared  35  young;  (10)  21  pairs  reared  20  young;  (11)  18 
pairs  reared  at  least  eight  young;  (12)  17  pairs  reared  40-50  young;  (13)  16  pairs  bred  and 
fledging  appeared  to  be  good;  (14)  12  pairs  bred,  but  rearing  success  unknown;  (15)  ten  pairs 
bred,  but  no  young  were  reared;  (16)  nine  to  1 1 pairs  bred,  but  success  not  reported;  (17)  four 
pairs  in  April/May,  one  of  which  laid,  but  nest  destroyed  by  predator,  then  three  pairs  laid  in 
June,  but  all  nests  destroyed  by  predator;  (18)  five  pairs  laid,  two  fledging  young;  (19)  five  pairs 
bred,  but  success  not  reported;  (20)  five  pairs,  but  all  failed;  (21)  three  pairs  probably  bred,  but 
no  young  reared;  (22)  one  pair  reared  two  young;  (23)  18  birds  in  potentially  suitable  habitat  in 
late  March;  (24)  three  pairs,  but  no  success;  (25)  pair  summered  and  displayed;  (26)  pair  may 
have  bred,  but  was  flooded  out;  (27)  pair  present  in  suitable  habitat  in  mid  April;  (28)  four  birds 
in  mid  July;  (29)  up  to  two  birds  on  three  dates  in  late  May;  (30)  single  in  May  and  June. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

9 

9 

11 

14 

15 

18 

27 

24 

21 

21 

30 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

190 

238 

237 

269 

255 

341 

389 

521 

355 

448 

492 

Young  reared  (min.) 

150 

192 

118 

245 

227 

315 

136 

150 

200 

305 

336 

Although  the  number  of  localities  and  the  number  of  young  reared  reached  new 
high  levels,  productivity  per  pair  remained  at  the  same  level  as  last  year.  Although 
this  is  higher  than  in  the  previous  three  years,  it  remains  the  most  worrying  aspect 
of  this  species’  biology. 

Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 
Seven  counties:  155-159  pairs. 

England,  SW  and  SE  Four  counties:  59-62  pairs  and  1 6-22  singles,  at  least  38  young  fledged. 
England,  E Three  counties:  96-97  pairs  and  three  singles,  at  least  73  young  fledged. 
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1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

8 

20 

19 

68 

103 

137 

126 

126 

139 

139 

155 

Possible  (pairs) 

59 

76 

52 

47 

12 

0 

3 

17 

10 

16 

4 

Max.  total  pairs 

67 

96 

71 

115 

115 

137 

129 

143 

149 

155 

159 

A further  increase  in  numbers,  although  the  total  of  young  known  to  have 
fledged  has  fallen  a little  from  the  123  reported  in  1991.  Censuses  in  all  the  major 
breeding  areas  are  co-ordinated  by  the  RSPB. 


Dotterel  Charadrius  monnellus 

Four  localities:  two  to  12  pairs  breeding  (excluding  those  in  main  Scottish 

breeding  area). 

England,  N One  locality. 

CUMBRIA  One  locality:  two  pairs  bred,  rearing  a total  of  five  young,  two  further  males  and  three 
females  in  mid  May. 

Scotland,  S Two  localities. 
borders  One  locality:  four  in  May. 

DUMFRIES  & GALLOWAY  One  locality:  some  feathers  found  in  early  July  in  suitable  habitat,  but 
poor  visibility  prevented  a search. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality. 

STRATHCLYDE  One  locality:  two  on  hilltop  where  species  has  bred  in  past. 

The  Panel  seeks  records  only  away  from  the  main  breeding  range  in  Highland 
and  Grampian  and  accepts  that  at  least  some  of  those  seen  on  hilltops  in  southern 
Scotland  and  northern  England  will  be  on  passage. 

Temminck’s  Stint  Calidns  temminckii 
One  locality:  1-2  pairs  probably  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality:  two  in  late  May  and  three  on  one  occasion,  one  displaying  in 
early  June  and  two  feeding  in  mid  June.  One,  possibly  with  young,  on  20th  June.  The  best 
estimate  is  that  one  or  two  pairs  probably  bred  at  the  site. 

This,  the  one  regular  breeding  site,  continues  to  hold  a tiny  number. 
Disturbance  is  kept  to  a minimum,  so  that  the  information  is  always  likely  to  be 
incomplete. 

Purple  Sandpiper  Calidns  maritima 
One  locality:  one  pair  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality:  three  adults  in  May,  one  pair  bred  and  may  have  reared  a 
single  young. 

The  remarks  applied  to  Temmincks  Stint  can  be  repeated  for  this  species. 
Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 

21  localities:  no  definite  proof  of  breeding,  but  minimum  of  12  females  at  leks. 
England,  SE  Four  localities. 

KENT  One  locality:  up  to  23  (not  sexed)  in  May. 

GREA  TER  LONDON  One  locality:  pair  probably  summered. 

SUSSEX  Two  localities:  (1)  two  males  displaying  to  one  female  in  first  half  of  May,  three  males 
on  one  date;  (2)  up  to  four  from  May  to  July,  including  one  full-plumaged  male. 

England,  E Seven  localities.  a , _ 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  Two  localities:  (1)  two  males  in  full  plumage  in  May  in  a flock  of  up  to  75  and 
some  lekking  observed,  a single  juvenile  in  July  may  have  been  reared  here;  (2)  up  to  84  in  spring, 

but  little  lekking.  - 

UNNAMED  COUNTY  Five  localities:  (1)  two  lekking  males  out  of  a flock  of  25  in  Maty  (2)-(5) 

flocks  of  from  ten  to  75  in  April  and  May  at  potential  breeding  sites. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  1992 


England,  N Ten  localities. 

CLEVELAND  One  locality:  three  in  June  in  suitable  habitat. 

Cumbria  Five  localities:  (l)-(5)  two  to  seven  present  at  each  during  April  to  July,  but  no  evidence 
of  breeding. 

I ANCASHiRE  One  locality-:  lekking  by  two  males  to  five  females  in  late  May. 

Northumberland  Two  localities:  (1)  male  lekking  to  two  females  on  one  date  in  late  May;  (2) 
male  lekking  to  two  females  in  late  May. 

YORKSHIRE  One  locality':  three  different  leks  in  May  involving  20,  18  and  eight  individuals  and 
almost  certainly  bred,  but  no  proof. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

13 

8 

6 

8 

7 

16 

14 

15 

8 

9 

21 

Nests 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

0 

Max.  no.  females 
possibly  nesting 

23 

32 

6 

8 

9 

69 

11 

17 

15 

15 

12 

Although  Ruffs  appeared  at  a number  of  new  sites,  particularly  in  northern 
England,  this  is  the  first  time  since  1985  that  no  breeding  was  confirmed,  though 
observers’  suspicions  were  strong  at  two  localities. 


Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lirnosa 
24  localities:  20-58  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  Two  localities. 

SOMERSET  Two  localities:  (1)  pair  displaying  in  early  May,  but  area  drained  soon  after;  (2)  pair 
from  mid  March  to  early  June,  but  no  nesting  activity. 

England,  SE  Four  localities. 

ESSEX  One  locality':  pair  raised  one  young,  up  to  eight  more  adults  present. 

KENT  Three  localities:  (1)  three  pairs  and  one  adult,  two  pairs  nested,  one  hatching  brood  of 
three,  the  other  failing  twice;  (2)  pair  with  half-grown  young  on  21st  June;  (3)  pair  with 
additional  male  displaying. 

England,  E Eight  localities. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  Two  localities:  (1)  up  to  20  pairs,  with  1 1 territories,  five  pairs  nested,  three  of 
which  hatched  young;  (2)  16  pairs  with  territories  and  eight  pairs  probably  hatched  young, 
though  only  two  fledged  young  seen. 

NORFOLK  Two  localities:  (1)  pair  raised  one  young;  (2)  pair  displaying,  but  no  evidence  of  nesting. 
UNNAMED  COUNTY  Four  localities:  (1)  pair  raised  three  young,  spring  total  reached  65  in  April; 
(2)-(4)  spring  totals  reached  136,  75  and  65  at  three  potential  breeding  sites. 

England,  N Three  localities. 

CHESHIRE  One  locality':  over  300  stayed  throughout  summer,  but  no  sign  of  breeding. 
LANCASHIRE  One  locality7:  four  displaying  on  29th  April. 

YORKSHIRE  One  locality-:  three  pairs  displaying  April  to  June,  probably  bred,  but  failed  during 
incubation. 

Scotland,  S One  locality. 

BORDERS  One  locality:  three  in  April,  five  in  May. 

Scotland,  N & W Six  localities. 

ORKNEY  One  locality':  pair  in  May,  agitated  behaviour  on  22nd. 

Shetland  Five  localities:  (1)  pair  reared  two  young;  (2)  pair  probably  nested,  but  failed;  (3)  pair 
displaying  and  copulating  on  17th  May,  but  no  further  breeding  activity  observed;  (4)  pair  from 
early  May  to  mid  July,  but  no  evidence  of  a nesting  attempt;  (5)  female  from  1 0th  May. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

13 

10 

12 

11 

19 

13 

17 

14 

16 

18 

24 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

38 

32 

55 

22 

23 

28 

36 

34 

33 

28 

20 

Possible  (pairs) 

31 

12 

25 

17 

24 

12 

28 

22 

33 

25 

38 

Max.  total  pairs 

69 

44 

80 

39 

47 

40 

64 

56 

66 

53 

58 

It  is  disappointing  to  record  die  lowest  number  of  definite  breeding  pairs  since 
the  Panel  started  gathering  information  in  1973.  Numbers  at  the  two  main  sites 
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in  Cambridgeshire  were  at  a reasonable  level,  but  many  pairs  seemed  not  to 
progress  beyond  holding  territories.  On  the  positive  side  is  a significant  increase 
in  the  number  of  localities,  including  several  new  ones  in  Shetland.  The  total 
number  in  flocks  in  April  to  June  was  just  over  600,  nearly  all  in  areas  considered 
by  the  observers  to  be  potential  breeding  sites.  It  must  be  hoped  that  before  too 
long  some  of  the  birds  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus 
No  records  received. 

Information  from  the  regular  sites  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Isles  is  not 
collected  by  the  Panel,  but  we  do  welcome  reports  from  elsewhere  in  Britain 
when  there  are  signs  of  any  remaining  after  the  spring  migration  period  and  in 
particular  if  they  exhibit  any  territorial  behaviour. 


Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola 
Four  localities:  one  to  six  pairs  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W Four  localities:  (1)  pair  with  newly  hatched  young  on  7th  June  and  third 
adult  present,  the  first  proved  breeding  there  for  some  years;  (2)  two  pairs  at  traditional  site, 
distraction  display  during  June  suggested  presence  of  young;  (3)  pair  in  June;  (4)  one  singing 
on  single  dates  in  May  and  June. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Possible  (pairs) 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Max.  total  pairs 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

6 

A good  year,  though  our  knowledge  of  this  species’  status  is  dependent  on 
adequate  monitoring  of  the  few  known  localities,  which  did  take  place  this  year. 


Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres 
One  locality:  0-1  pair  breeding. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality':  pair  display-flighting  in  late  May  and  early  June,  but  no  proof 
of  breeding. 

This  species  first  appeared  in  one  of  the  Panel’s  reports  in  1975,  when  display 
and  song  were  noted  at  two  sites  and  alarm  calls  at  a third.  In  the  following  year, 
a pair  may  have  bred,  but  final  proof  was  not  forthcoming.  It  was  suggested  at 
the  time  that  the  first  confirmed  breeding  of  Turnstones  in  Britain  could  not  be 
long  in  coming,  but  instead  of  increased  activity  there  was  a complete  absence  of 
records  until  this  year.  Perhaps  predicting  that  we  are  no  nearer  the  first 
confirmed  breeding  record  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 


Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia 

Two  localities:  one  adult  paired  with  Common  Sandpiper  A.  hypoleucos. 

England,  N Two  localities:  (1)  adult  apparently  paired  with  Common  Sandpiper  on  27th  May; 
(2)  presumed  same  mixed  pair,  29th  May  to  14th  June. 

This  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  hybrid  pair  which  was  seen  with  three 
full-grown  young  in  1991  and  as  a pair  in  1990  (Brit.  Birds  86:  628)  and 
conceivably  also  the  same  as  in  1984,  all  at  localities  in  the  same  county.  The 
1984  and  1990  records  were  not  included  in  the  Panel  reports  for  those  years. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  1 992 


Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 
Three  localities:  25-28  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  N & W Three  localities:  (1)  minimum  of  24  breeding  males  and  minimum  of  seven 
fledged  young  on  Fetlar;  (2)  two  males  and  one  female  at  usual  site,  with  a brood  of  three 
hatched  and  at  least  one  young  fledged;  (3)  pair  and  second  female  in  June. 

Although  recorded  at  only  three  sites,  the  total  of  breeding  pairs  is  at  its  highest 
level  since  the  early  1980s.  This  is  partly  due  to  intensive  study  by  the  RSPB  of 
those  at  the  principal  site,  which  should  lead  to  improved  management  of  the 
habitat.  It  must  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  learned  can  be  applied  to  the  other  sites 
before  it  is  too  late. 


Mediterranean  Gull  Lams  melanocephalus 
15  localities:  19-27  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  Two  localities:  (1)  two  pairs  bred  and  two  unmated  individuals  also  present;  (2) 
adult  and  second-summer  from  mid  March  to  mid  June. 

England,  SE  Ten  localities:  (1)  six  pairs  bred,  rearing  seven  young;  (2)  pair  reared  two  young; 
(3)  three  pairs,  two  of  which  nested,  but  failed  early  on;  (4)  two  pairs  bred,  but  no  young  reared; 
(5)  pair  laid  three  eggs,  but  nest  washed  out;  (6)  pair  incubating  in  May,  but  success  unknown; 
(7)  pair  attempted  to  breed;  (8)  pair  most  of  May  and  June;  (9)  pair;  (10)  adult  in  summer 
plumage  in  June. 

England,  E Two  localities:  ( 1 ) (2)  single  pairs  laid  at  each  site  and  hatched  eggs,  but  neither  pair 
reared  young  to  fledging. 

England,  N One  locality:  male  paired  with  female  Black-headed  Gull  L.  ridibundus , juvenile  seen 
begging  from  male  on  23rd  June. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

2 

6 

4 

3 

5 

3 

9 

5 

10 

13 

15 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 

11 

15 

19 

Possible  (pairs) 

1 

6 

1 

5 

4 

2 

10 

3 

5 

8 

8 

Max.  total  pairs 

3 

8 

5 

8 

5 

3 

15 

9 

16 

23 

27 

The  trend  continues  upwards,  both  in  numbers  of  localities  and  in  confirmed 
pairs.  There  was  a tendency  for  early  colonists  to  pair  with  Black-headed  Gulls, 
but  there  now  seem  to  be  sufficient  numbers  present  in  the  country  for  this  habit 
to  be  disappearing. 


Little  Gull  Lams  minutus 
Three  localities:  0 pairs  bred. 

England,  SE  Three  localities:  (l)-(3)  six,  three  and  one  first-summers  in  May  and  June. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  these  records  have  any  significance,  but  it  seems 
worth  recording  them,  and  appealing  for  other  reports  of  any  summering,  in  case 
they  are  a precursor  to  breeding. 


Yellow-legged  Gull  Lams  cachinnans 

Two  localities:  0-1  pair  and  one  hybrid  pair  breeding. 

England,  Central  One  locality:  a probable  pair  during  April  and  May  and  possibly  holding 
territory  on  a suitable  nesting  island. 

England,  N One  locality:  an  adult  (not  sexed)  nested  with  a Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  L fuscus 
and  eggs  were  laid,  but  these  were  destroyed  during  routine  control  measures  before  tire  situation 
was  realised. 

We  welcome  this  newcomer  to  our  Report  consequent  upon  its  recently 
enhanced  status  and  shall  welcome  other  records  and  observations. 
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Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis 

One  locality:  one  hybrid  pair  breeding. 

England,  N One  locality. 

N ORTHUMBKRi .AND  One  locality:  female  paired  with  male  Sandwich  Tern  S',  sandvicensis  laid  a 
clutch  of  two  eggs  and  reared  one  hybrid  young. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  this  bird  has  been  successful  in  rearing  a hybrid 
young  in  the  nine  consecutive  years  that  it  has  been  present  here. 

Roseate  Tern  Sterna  dougallii 

15  localities:  62-72  pairs  breeding,  including  one  hybrid  pair. 

England,  SW  Eight  localities. 

Hampshire  One  locality:  pair  in  tern  colony,  but  no  information  on  nesting. 
unnamed  county  Seven  localities:  (1)  at  least  two  pairs  laid  and  at  least  one  other  pair  present; 
(2)  three  clutches  laid  by  two  pairs;  (3)  two  pairs  alarming  in  early  June,  but  deserted  site  because 
of  predation,  at  least  two  other  pairs  present;  (4)  pair;  (5)  single  alarming  in  June  and  July;  (6)  (7) 
single  nestlings  possibly  of  this  species  ringed  at  each  site. 

England,  SE  One  locality:  one  or  two  occasionally  in  June  and  early  July. 

England,  N Two  localities:  (1)  27-30  pairs  laid  53  eggs  of  which  48  hatched  and  35  or  36  young 
fledged;  (2)  four  pairs  bred,  rearing  four  young. 

Wales  One  locality:  seven  pairs,  of  which  six  pairs  laid  ten  eggs  and  fledged  nine  young. 
Scodand,  Mid  One  locality:  17  pairs  fledged  14  young. 

Scodand,  N & W One  locality:  hybrid  chick  with  Common  Tern  5.  Mrundo  seen  in  Common 
Tern  colony,  but  no  adult  Roseate  seen. 

Northern  Ireland  One  locality:  three  pairs  nested,  but  no  young  were  reared. 

A slight  improvement  on  1991,  with  some  reasonable  rearing  success. 

Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca 
Four  localities:  two  or  three  females. 

Scotland,  N & W Four  localities. 

highland  One  locality:  female  in  suitable  habitat  June  to  October.  NB:  a female  was  seen  in  the 
same  locality  in  May  to  August  1990  and  again  briefly  in  April  1991;  it  was  assumed  to  be  the 
same  individual  which  had  stayed  there  from  21st  June  to  4th  September  1987.  None  of  these 
records  has  previously  appeared  in  Panel  reports. 

SHETLAND  Three  localities:  (1)  two  females  until  29th  March,  then  one  to  13th  May;  (2)  one 
from  site  (1)  from  8th  April  to  17th  May;  (3)  probably  one  of  same  on  27th  May. 

Although  the  dates  this  year  could  indicate  that  the  female  in  Highland  is  one 
of  the  two  on  Shetland,  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  past  years  when  the  dates 
of  occurrence  have  overlapped. 


Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

Three  localities:  probably  only  two  singles. 

England,  SW  Three  localities:  (1)  one  from  23rd  to  26th  May;  (2)  (3)  singly  on  1 1th  and  30th 
May,  respectively,  at  two  closely  adjacent  sites. 

There  were  no  records  last  year,  but  in  1 990  a pair  displayed  briefly  and  a third 

individual  sang. 


Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 
One  locality:  two  singing. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality:  two  singing  in  June. 


1982  1983  1984  1985  1986  1987  1988  1989 


No.  localities 
Confirmed  (pairs) 
Possible  (pairs) 
Max.  total  pairs 


9 

0 

10 

10 


14 
0 

15 
15 


9 

0 

10 

10 


10 

1 

9 

10 


9 8 

1 1 

9 7 

10  8 


1990  1991  1992 

6 6 1 

0 1 0 

6 5 2 

6 6 2 
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The  worst  year  for  Wrynecks,  in  every  respect,  since  the  Panel  started 
collecting  records  in  1973. 

Wood  Lark  Lullula  arborea 
124-659  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  77-131  pairs  breeding. 

DEVON  At  least  seven  localities:  (l)-(7)  at  least  seven  breeding-season  records  in  county. 

DORSET  At  least  ten  localities:  (1)-(10)  three  pairs  known  to  have  bred  and  about  another  25 
pairs  probably  did  so. 

HAMPSHIRE  New  Forest  poorly  covered,  but  23  pairs  thought  to  have  bred  in  areas  checked,  while 
elsewhere  at  least  49  pairs  bred;  further  records  of  18  pairs  possibly  breeding,  together  with  two 
singing  males  and  a single  adult. 

WILTSHIRE  Two  localities:  ( 1 ) (2)  single  pairs  rearing  young  at  each,  plus  a further  singing  male. 
England,  SE  13-78  pairs  breeding. 

Bedfordshire  One  locality':  singing  male  in  March-April. 

Berkshire  Six  localities:  (l)-(6)  total  of  three  pairs  bred  and  three  additional  males  singing, 
together  with  at  least  ten  additional  individuals. 

KENT  Two  localities:  (1)  (2)  single  pair  bred,  two  further  males  singing  and  one  additional  adult. 
SURREY  17  localities:  (l)-(l 7)  eight  pairs  bred  and  a further  two  probably  did  so,  also  six  possible 
breeding  pairs,  19  singing  males  and  eight  other  individuals. 

SUSSEX  Five  localities:  (l)-(5)  one  confirmed  breeding  pair,  seven  possibly  breeding,  as  well  as 
three  singing  males  and  three  additional  adults. 

England,  E 34-445  pairs  breeding. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  Two  localities:  (l)-(2)  one  definite  pair,  though  breeding  not  proved,  together 
with  seven  singing  males. 

NORFOLK  Two  localities:  (l)-(2)  18  pairs  bred,  of  which  11  successful  and  seven  failed,  further 
52  singing  males. 

Suffolk  18  localities  in  most-complete  county  survey  to  date:  (1 )-( 1 8)  totals  of  16  pairs,  of 
which  at  least  ten  successful,  further  350  pairs  or  singing  males. 

England,  Central  0-3  pairs  breeding. 

unnamed  COUNTY  Two  localities:  ( 1 )-(2)  three  singing  males,  but  not  thought  to  be  any  females 
present. 

England,  N 0-2  pairs  breeding. 

CHESHIRE  One  locality:  two  pairs  believed  to  be  present. 

The  intensive  survey  work  in  Suffolk  revealed  a much  larger  population  there 
than  had  been  previously  counted  and  it  seems  likely  that  elsewhere,  too,  the 
numbers  breeding  are  larger  than  currently  believed.  The  lack  of  detailed  surveys 
in  Hampshire  means  that  the  national  total  must  be  substantially  larger  than  is 
recorded  here.  It  seems  very  probable  that  there  has  been  an  overall  increase  in 
numbers. 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 
44  localities:  14-71  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SE  21  localities. 

ESSEX  One  locality"  singing  male,  probably  bred. 

KENT  Six  localities:  (1)  three  pairs  bred;  (2)  (3)  single  pairs  bred;  (4)  six  singing  males;  (5)  (6) 
single  singing  males. 

London  Five  localities:  (1)  pair  raised  four  young  and  second  pair  present;  (2)  pair  bred;  (3) 
pair  summered;  (4)  (5)  single  singing  males. 

SURREY  Five  localities:  (1)  male  collecting  nest  material  on  27th  May;  (2)  female  and  singing 
immature  male  March  to  May;  (3)  singing  male  daily  May  to  mid  July;  (4)  singing  male  briefly 
in  mid  March;  (5)  female  on  one  date  in  April,  male  on  one  date  in  May. 

SUSSEX  Four  localities:  (1)  singing  male  plus  female  on  5th  April;  (2)  singing  male  in  April;  (3) 
singing  male  on  4th  June  only;  (4)  female  on  27th  July. 

England,  E Nine  localities. 
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NORFOLK  Two  localities:  (1)  three  males  and  two  females;  (2)  two  singing  males  in  June. 

SOUTH  HUMBERSIDE  One  locality:  two  pairs  and  a male,  no  dates  reported. 

SUFFOLK  Six  localities:  (1)  three  pairs,  of  which  two  reared  a brood  each;  (2)  two  pairs  bred,  one 
double-brooded,  rearing  1 1 young;  (3)  pair  bred  and  further  three  singing  males;  (4)  two  singing 
males  and  three  females;  (5)  two  singing  males;  (6)  pair  in  suitable  habitat  in  late  April. 
England,  Central  Eight  localities. 

DERBYSHIRE  One  locality:  one  or  two  during  May,  but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  One  locality:  two  singing  males  in  June  and  July. 

WEST  MIDLANDS  Six  localities:  (1)  female  and  juvenile  probably  indicate  local  breeding;  (2)  pair 
seen  once,  then  female  carrying  nest  material;  (3)  sub-adult  male  and  female  probably  bred,  full 
adult  male  also  seen  May  and  June;  (4)  two  singing  males;  (5)  (6)  single  singing  males  in  June. 
England,  N Six  localities. 

GREATER  Manchester  Five  localities:  (1)  pair  bred;  (2) -(4)  single  singing  males;  (5)  female  seen 
briefly  in  early  April. 

YORKSHIRE  One  locality:  pair  bred. 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

92 

77 

70 

56 

50 

36 

44 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

81 

46 

54 

36 

28 

23 

14 

Possible  (pairs) 

38 

63 

58 

46 

46 

46 

57 

Max.  total  pairs 

119 

109 

118 

82 

74 

69 

71 

A slight  recovery  is  apparent  from  last  year’s  low  point,  but  it  is  worrying  that 
there  were  no  records  at  all  from  such  formerly  regular  counties  as  Berkshire, 
Lancashire,  Lincolnshire  or  Staffordshire,  though  there  was  a welcome  return  to 
Sussex,  from  which  no  reports  were  received  in  1991. 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris 

Seven  localities:  2-10  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SE  One  locality. 

ESSEX  One  locality':  one  with  Misde  Thrushes  T.  viscivorus  for  two  weeks  in  June,  the  third  such 
sighting  in  this  part  of  the  county  in  the  last  five  years. 

England,  N Two  localities. 

TYNE  & wear  One  locality:  pair  on  10th  July. 

YORKSHIRE  One  locality:  adult  on  6th  July. 

Scotland,  S Two  localities. 

BORDERS  Two  localities:  (1)  one  alarming  on  10th  May,  but  not  seen  later;  (2)  adult  on  6th  June, 
about  3 km  from  a sighting  of  one  in  June  1990. 

Scotland,  N & W Two  localities. 

CAITHNESS  One  locality:  three  juveniles  seen,  but  could  have  been  early  migrants. 

SHETLAND  One  locality:  two  pairs  nested  within  a few  metres  of  each  other,  laying  clutches  of  6 
and  5 and  rearing  broods  of  5 and  2,  respectively.  


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

7 

10 

4 

3 

2 

7 

7 

12 

12 

13 

7 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Possible  (pairs) 

5 

9 

4 

3 

0 

6 

5 

10 

7 

11 

8 

Max.  total  pairs 

7 

12 

4 

3 

2 

7 

7 

13 

12 

13 

10 

A poorer  year,  with  fewer  sightings  than  in  recent  years  in  England  (three, 
compared  with  nine  in  1991),  and  just  the  two  proved  cases  of  bleeding,  at  the 


one  site. 


Redwing  Turdus  iliacus 
13  localities:  9-24  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  Mid  Two  localities:  (1)(2)  singing  males  in  May  or  June. 

Scotland  N & W 1 1 localities:  (1)  pair  reared  four  young,  at  least  nine  other  singing  males  in 
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the  area;  (2)  two  nests;  (3)  one  nest  with  four  eggs,  outcome  unknown,  also  second  pair;  (4)  pair 
reared  five  young;  (5)  pair  reared  four  young;  (6)  pair  bred  successfully;  (7)  (8)  nests  found; 
(9)  (10)  single  pairs;  (11)  singing  male  in  May. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

42 

65 

58 

35 

32 

39 

22 

38 

17 

15 

13 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

30 

17 

31 

12 

20 

9 

10 

12 

6 

7 

9 

Possible  (pairs) 

32 

51 

48 

23 

26 

41 

30 

39 

15 

13 

15 

Max.  total  pairs 

62 

68 

79 

35 

46 

50 

49 

51 

21 

20 

24 

A small  recovery  in  the  number  of  pairs,  both  confirmed  and  possible, 
compared  with  last  year,  but  no  sign  of  a return  to  the  higher  numbers  achieved 
throughout  the  1980s. 


Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti 
71  localities:  15-298  breeding  ‘pairs’. 

England,  SW  48  localities  in  seven  counties:  9-213  ‘pairs’  breeding. 
England,  SE  13  localities  in  six  counties:  4-23  ‘pairs’  breeding. 
England,  E Four  localities  in  three  counties:  1-32  ‘pairs’  breeding. 
Wales  Six  localities  in  two  counties:  1-30  ‘pairs’  breeding. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  counties 

12 

13 

13 

13 

11 

14 

14 

15 

21 

17 

18 

Confirmed  ('pairs') 

29 

90 

78 

59 

4 

31 

24 

12 

19 

27 

15 

Possible  ('pairs') 

173 

157 

238 

190 

175 

156 

174 

196 

326 

214 

273 

Max.  total  'pairs' 

202 

247 

316 

249 

179 

187 

198 

208 

345 

241 

298 

The  decline  in  1991  has  proved  to  be  only  temporary,  with  increased  numbers 
in  all  regions,  even  though  the  number  of  confirmed  pairs  has  actually  fallen.  (The 
use  of  the  term  ‘pairs’  has  been  normal  in  these  reports,  but  does  not  properly 
represent  the  true  situation  for  this  markedly  polygynous  species,  whose  females 
and  nests  are  very  difficult  to  find.) 

River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis 
One  locality:  one  singing. 

England,  E One  locality:  singing  male  on  1 0th  and  1 1 th  May. 

The  second  time  this  species  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  Panel’s  reports,  the 
last  being  in  1984  when  a singing  male  was  present  in  the  second  half  of  July,  also 
in  east  England. 

Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides 
13  localities:  2-22  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  One  locality:  singing  male  in  May. 

England,  SE  Two  counties  and  two  localities:  (1)  six  territories  held  throughout  May;  (2)  one 
seen  on  1 5th  June  and  one  ringed  on  8th  August. 

England,  E Ten  localities. 

NORFOLK  Five  localities:  (1)  two  singing  males;  (2)-(5)  single  singing  males. 

ELSEWHERE  (three  counties)  Five  localities:  (1)  two  pairs  each  produced  two  broods;  (2)  three 
singing  males  from  late  April  to  June;  (3)-(5)  single  singing  males. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

11 

12 

10 

12 

9 

16 

10 

13 

5 

13 

13 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Possible  (pairs) 

18 

15 

12 

14 

11 

20 

13 

17 

9 

16 

20 

Max.  total  pairs 

18 

17 

12 

15 

12 

20 

13 

17 

10 

16 

22 
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Although  the  number  of  localities  was  the  same  as  in  1991 , the  distribution  was 
somewhat  different  with  presence  in  seven  counties  compared  with  five,  and  it 
was  good  to  have  confirmed  breeding  by  two  pairs.  The  total  number  of 
confirmed  and  possible  pairs  is  the  highest  since  1980,  when  there  were  29. 


Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 
13  localities:  9-35  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  One  locality:  male  in  brief  song  on  31st  May  and  7th  June,  but  not  subsequently. 
England,  SE  Seven  localities:  (l)-(7)  seven  pairs  bred,  a further  seven  pairs  probably  bred,  and 
two  pairs  possibly  did  so;  a further  seven  singing  males  and  two  other  individuals  were  also 
recorded. 

England,  Central  Three  localities. 

Worcestershire  Three  localities:  (l)-(3)  two  pairs  bred  successfully  and  there  were  a further 
four  singing  males. 

England,  N One  locality:  pair  suspected  of  breeding. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality:  two  singing  males. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

26 

26 

28 

23 

18 

11 

13 

10 

12 

15 

13 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

2 

3 

4 

2 

12 

10 

6 

11 

13 

9 

9 

Possible  (pairs) 

72 

53 

47 

40 

16 

11 

14 

11 

11 

23 

26 

Max.  total  pairs 

74 

56 

51 

42 

28 

21 

20 

22 

24 

32 

35 

Ever  so  slowly,  the  upward  trend  in  the  total  number  of  pairs  continues  from 
the  low  in  1988,  though  unfortunately  this  is  not  matched  by  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  sites.  The  record  from  Scotland  is  the  first  from  that  country  to  be 
reported  to  the  Panel. 


Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus 

Three  localities:  three  singing  males  (Brit.  Birds  86:  513;  87:  553). 

England,  SW  Two  localities:  (1)  singing  male  at  Axmouth,  15th- 17th  May;  (2)  singing  male  at 
Chew  Valley  Lake,  18th  May. 

England,  E One  locality':  singing  male  at  Aldeburgh,  31st  May. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that  this  species  has  been  reported  to  the 
Panel,  the  seventh  altogether,  and  the  fourth  with  more  than  one  singing  male. 


Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata 

Two  localities:  two  singing  males  (Brit.  Birds  86:  513). 

England,  N Two  localities. 

CUMBRIA  One  locality:  singing  male  at  South  Walney,  then  trapped,  15th  June. 

NORTH  HUMBERSIDE  One  locality':  singing  male  at  Spurn,  10th  to  22nd  June,  trapped  on  16th. 

This  species  has  not  previously  been  included  in  the  Panel’s  reports  and 
perhaps  these  singing  birds  are  of  small  importance.  This  was,  however,  a record 
year  for  Booted  Warbler  sightings  in  Britain,  and  these  were  the  first  spring 
records  so  it  seems  correct  to  include  them.  There  was  a third  spring  record,  of 
one  at  Hartlepool  Headland,  Cleveland,  on  7th  and  8th  June,  but  this  did  not 
exhibit  any  kind  of  territorial  or  breeding  behaviour. 

The  one  at  Spurn  completed  a remarkable  trio  of  singing  warblers  at  this  site 
in  June  1992:  see  Marmora’s  Sylvia  sarda  and  Greenish  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
trochiloides  (below) . 
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Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 
One  locality:  one  pair  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W One  locality:  pair  seen  carrying  food  and  removing  faecal  sac  and  calling 
young  heard  at  Creag  Meaghaidh  NNR,  though  the  nest  was  not  located.  The  adults  were  first 
noted  from  the  end  of  June  and  singing  heard  on  16th  July.  Breeding  activity  was  noted  during 
29th  July  to  1st  August.  When  the  site  was  revisited  on  3rd  August,  the  birds  were  not  seen. 

This  is  the  first  breeding  record  for  Scotland,  the  second  or  third  attempted 
breeding  in  the  UK,  and  the  first  apparently  successful.  It  followed  a spring  which 
had  seen  a mini-invasion  of  about  175  Icterine  Warblers  during  the  last  week  of 
May  and  the  first  half  of  June,  concentrated  particularly  in  the  Northern  Isles  and 
eastern  Britain  (Brit.  Birds  85:  636,  643-645). 

Previous  breeding  attempts  were  in  1907  and  1970,  though  the  latter  has  been 
questioned  (see  Brit.  Birds  19:  311;  83:  381;  85:  247).  Reports  of  singing  males 
have  appeared  in  the  Panel’s  reports  for  1981,  1983  and  1989. 

Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda 

One  locality:  one  singing  male  (Brit.  Birds  86:  513). 

England,  N One  locality. 

NORTH  humbkrsidk  One  locality:  singing  male  at  Spurn,  8th  and  9th  June,  trapped  on  8th. 

This  is  only  the  second  record  of  this  species  in  Britain,  though  the  first  wTas 
of  a long-staying  individual  in  South  Yorkshire  from  mid  May  to  late  July  1982. 
It  did  not  get  a mention  in  the  Panel’s  report,  but  perhaps  should  have  done  as 
it  both  sang  and  displayed  during  its  prolonged  visit  and  occurred  in  remarkably 
suitable  habitat  (Brit.  Birds  78:  475-481). 

Spectacled  Warbler  Sylvia  conspicillata 

One  locality:  one  singing  male  (Brit.  Birds  87:  554). 

England,  N One  locality:  singing  male,  Filey,  24th-29th  May,  trapped  on  24th. 

The  first  record  for  Britain  of  this  species. 

Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 
63-926  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  County  maxima: 

CORNWALL  2,  DEVON  73,  DORSET  266,  HAMPSHIRE  (INCLUDING  ISLE  OH  WIGHT)  over  538. 
England,  SE  County  maxima: 

BERKSHIRE  3,  SURREY  37,  SUSSEX  7. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  counties 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

8 

6 

5 

8 

8 

7 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

8 

14 

11 

26 

15 

8 

26 

23 

55 

67 

63 

Possible  (pairs) 

304 

134 

429 

368 

293 

239 

616 

499 

873 

634 

863 

Max.  total  pairs 

312 

148 

440 

394 

308 

247 

639 

522 

928 

701 

926 

Totals  for  this  species  will  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  the  effort  available 
for  censuses  in  different  areas.  Hampshire,  in  particular,  was  better  covered  than 
last  year,  though  the  New  Forest  totals  are  largely  based  on  estimates. 


Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

Eight  localities:  eight  singing  males  (Brit.  Birds  86:  516). 

England,  SW  One  locality. 

DORSET  One  locality:  singing  male  at  Portland,  10th  June. 

England,  E Four  localities. 

NORHOLK  Two  localities:  (1)  singing  male  at  Blakeney  Point,  30th  May;  (2)  singing  male  at 
Waxharn,  31st  May. 
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SUFFOLK  Two  localities:  (1)  singing  male  at  Landguard,  31st  Mav;  (2)  singing  male  at  Trimlev 
St  Mary,  7th  June. 

England,  N Two  localities. 

Cumbria  One  locality:  singing  male  at  Arnside,  9th  June. 
north  Humberside  One  locality:  singing  male  at  Spurn,  1st  June. 

Scotland,  Mid  One  locality. 

GRAMPIAN  One  locality:  singing  male  at  Rattray  Head,  3 1 st  May. 

A record  number  arrived  in  spring  1992  and,  while  this  arrival  undoubtedly 
reflected  the  prevailing  southerly  and  southeasterly  wind  conditions  at  the  time, 
the  species  is  increasing  as  a visitor  to  Britain  and  could  be  a future  breeder.  The 
only  previous  report  to  the  Panel  was  in  1983,  when  a male  stayed  in  a Perthshire 
woodland  for  over  a month. 


Firecrest  Regains  ignicapillus 
15  localities:  3-19  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  Six  localities. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  Three  localities:  (1)  pair  seen  feeding  four  or  five  recently  fledged  young  on 
25th  July;  (2)  (3)  single  singing  males. 

Hampshire  One  locality:  (1)  pair  on  7th  May,  but  not  seen  again.  Note  that,  for  the  second  year 
running,  no  information  was  received  for  the  New  Forest  (where  there  were  at  least  19  pairs  or 
singing  males  in  1990). 

Wiltshire  Two  localities:  (1)  singing  male  on  24th  May;  (2)  juvenile  trapped  on  27th 
September,  so  possibly  locally  bred. 

England,  SE  Eight  localities. 

BERKSHIRE  One  locality:  singing  male  on  13th  June. 

Buckinghamshire  Two  localities:  (1)  five  singing  males  on  23rd  June;  (2)  singing  male  on  7th 
July. 

LONDON  One  locality:  pair  in  late  April,  singing  male  and  adult  carrying  food  from  2nd  June. 
SUSSEX  Four  localities:  (1)  pair  in  early  May,  but  no  evidence  of  breeding;  (2)  (3)  single  singing 
males  in  May;  (4)  one  on  5th  May. 

England,  E One  locality. 

SUFFOLK  One  locality:  singing  male  on  4th  May. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

21 

75 

47 

24 

19 

37 

44 

52 

48 

19 

15 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

4 

6 

4 

5 

1 

8 

11 

19 

9 

2 

3 

Possible  (pairs) 

40 

169 

78 

41 

28 

74 

72 

112 

88 

20 

16 

Max.  total  pairs 

44 

175 

82 

46 

29 

82 

83 

131 

97 

22 

19 

The  second  consecutive  very  poor  season,  with  a further  decline  in  both  sites 
and  pairs  and  no  sign  of  a return  to  central  and  northern  England  or  to  Wales. 
The  absence  of  counts  from  the  New  Forest  means  that  the  picture  is  not  quite 
so  gloomy  as  it  might  seem,  but  even  adding  on  the  19  pairs  or  singing  males  for 
that  area  found  in  1990  still  does  not  restore  numbers  to  the  level  of  the  1980s. 


Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus 
One  locality:  one  individual. 

England,  N One  locality. 

CLEVELAND  One  locality:  adult  trapped  in  Phragmites  reedbed  on  18th  July  had  a large  brood 
patch. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  interpret  this  record.  In  1990,  the  only  previous 
year  in  which  this  species  was  reported  to  the  Panel,  a male  stayed  ten  days  in  a 
Kent  reedbed  and  built  two  nests.  Without  the  knowledge  of  how  far  and  how 
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quickly  a bird  with  a brood  patch  might  move,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  whether 
this  was  a British  breeding  bird  or  one  from  continental  Europe. 


Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 
37  localities:  14-37  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  Three  localities:  (1)  male  seen  and  heard  in  May,  present  for  up  to  ten  days; 
(2)  (3)  singles. 

England,  SE  Six  localities:  (1)  two  singing  males,  and  believed  to  be  breeding;  (2)  pair  in 
breeding  season;  (3)-(6)  single  singing  males. 

England,  E 36  localities  surveyed,  of  which  nine  held  none,  and  a minimum  of  13  breeding  pairs 
found.  Total  of  17-30  young  fledged  from  12  nests  and  one  failed  owing  to  being  blown  out. 
Two  other  pairs  probably  bred,  five  other  sites  held  pairs  and  six  more  had  singing  males. 
England,  N One  locality:  pair  reared  three  young. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

12 

14 

11 

12 

13 

22 

35 

29 

38 

27 

37 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

11 

16 

15 

10 

16 

14 

Possible  (pairs) 

18 

19 

14 

11 

11 

20 

25 

22 

32 

12 

23 

Max.  total  pairs 

21 

21 

18 

15 

17 

31 

41 

37 

42 

28 

37 

A slightly  better  year,  but  still  below  the  peak  reached  a couple  of  years  earlier. 
The  Panel  is  most  grateful  for  the  detailed  information  on  the  eastern  England 
population  supplied  by  the  Golden  Oriole  Group. 


Red-backed  Shrike  Lanins  collurio 
13  localities:  1-13  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SE  One  locality:  singing  male  for  one  or  two  days. 

England,  E Seven  localities:  (1)  pair  reared  four  young;  (2)  pair  in  May  in  former  breeding  area; 
(3)  singing  male  in  early  June  in  suitable  habitat;  (4)-(7)  singles  in  former  or  potential  breeding 
areas. 

Scotland,  S Two  localities:  (1)  singing  male  on  25th  May  and  10th  June;  (2)  juvenile  on  5th 
July. 

Scodand,  Mid  One  locality:  female  in  early  June. 

Scodand,  N & W Two  localities:  (1)(2)  two  males  in  early  June  in  suitable  habitat. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

No.  localities 

2 

3 

4 

7 

3 

8 

6 

3 

7 

5 

13 

Confirmed  (pairs) 

5 

11 

6 

6 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Possible  (pairs) 

3 

1 

4 

6 

2 

11 

6 

6 

7 

4 

12 

Max.  total  pairs 

8 

12 

10 

12 

6 

13 

7 

6 

8 

5 

13 

This  is  the  largest  number  of  sites  since  1977,  the  most  individuals  since  1981, 
and  marks  a sudden  reversal  in  the  fortunes  of  this  species.  Whether  the  presence 
in  former  breeding  sites  in  east  England  can  be  translated  into  breeding  pairs 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  least  the  picture  is  a little  more  optimistic  after  tire 
gloom  of  last  year. 


Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla 
Two  localities:  0-3  pairs  breeding. 

Wales  One  locality:  singing  male  on  21st  June. 

Scodand,  N & W One  locality:  two  singing  males  on  2nd  July. 

The  first  Welsh  record  reported  to  the  Panel  and  tire  second  year  running  when 
singing  males  were  present  in  suitable  habitat  in  Scotland. 
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European  Serin  Serinus  serinus 

Two  localities:  0-3  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SE  One  locality. 

SUSSEX  One  locality:  up  to  two  males  and  two  females  in  mid  May,  one  male  singing  to  a female, 
but  breeding  not  proved. 

England,  E One  locality. 

SUFFOLK  One  locality:  singing  male  holding  territory  from  14th  May  to  26th  July. 

A poor  showing  with  none  once  again  from  Devon,  which  is  disappointing  as 
they  had  returned  there  last  year  following  a two-year  gap. 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 
13  localities:  5-20  pairs  breeding. 

England,  SW  Three  localities:  (1)  pair,  the  male  an  immature,  built  a nest,  but.no  eggs  were 
laid  apparently;  (2)  (3)  singing  males  on  21st  May  and  1 Oth  June,  respectively,  assumed  to  be 
migrants. 

England,  SE  One  locality:  singing  male  on  21st  June. 

England,  E Five  localities:  (1)  pair,  the  male  a first-summer,  reared  two  young;  (2)  pair,  the 
male  a first-summer,  built  a nest  and  laid  eggs,  but  these  not  thought  to  have  hatched;  (3)  adult 
male  singing  in  early  June  in  suitable  habitat;  (4)  immature  male  singing  in  early  June  in  suitable 
habitat;  (5)  adult  trapped  in  early  July  in  suitable  habitat. 

England,  N One  locality:  two  pairs  bred,  two  more  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  further  pair  and 
three  males  were  present  at  two  other  sites  within  the  main  locality. 

Scotland,  N & W Three  localities:  (l)-(3)  singing  males  in  suitable  habitat,  at  one  of  which  a 
pair  bred  in  1991  (an  additional  record  to  the  report  for  1991). 

Although  colonisation  was  expected  this  year  in  northern  England,  it  was 
certainly  not  expected  that  breeding  would  also  take  place  at  two  sites  in  eastern 
England,  or  that  there  would  be  nesting  attempts  and  singing  males  as  far  apart 
as  southwest  England  and  northern  Scotland.  At  last,  this  species  seems  to  be  here 
to  stay  and  to  have  considerable  potential  for  further  colonisation. 

Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

Four  localities:  28  pairs  breeding. 

Scotland,  Mid  One  locality:  broods  from  12  pairs  ringed. 

Scotland,  N & W Three  localities:  minimum  of  16  pairs  bred. 

These  reports  come  mainly  from  surveys  of  two  areas. 

Cirl  Bunting  Ernberiza  cirlus 
113-320  breeding  pairs. 

England,  SW 

CORNWALL  Three  localities:  (l)-(3)  single  pairs  bred  successfully. 

DEVON  3 1 6 occupied  territories  found  during  a thorough  census  of  the  county.  Of  these,  1 1 0 
held  pairs  which  were  confirmed  as  breeding,  a further  1 1 3 probably  did  so,  while  in  the 
remaining  93  territories  there  was  a possibility  that  breeding  occurred. 

SOMERSET  One  locality:  pair. 

The  detailed  census  work,  coupled  with  management  throughout  the  year,  co- 
ordinated by  the  RSPB,  continues  both  to  benefit  this  species  and  to  provide  a 
particularly  complete  picture  of  its  status. 


Dr  M.  A.  Ogilvie,  Glencaim,  Bruichladdich,  Isle  of  Islay  PA49  7UN 


Beidaihe,  China: 

East  Asian  hotspot 

Paul  I.  Holt,  Graham  P.  Catley  and  David  Tipling 


China  has  come  a long  way  since  1958  when  ‘Sparrows  [probably  meaning  any 
passerine],  rats,  bugs  and  flies’  were  proscribed  as  pests  and  a war  declared  on 
them.  The  extermination  of  a reputed  800,000  birds  over  three  days  in  Beijing 
alone  was  apparently  then  followed  by  a plague  of  insects  (Boswall  1986). 

After  years  of  isolation  and  intellectual  stagnation  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  China  opened  its  doors  to  organised  foreign  tour  groups  in  the  late 
1970s  and  to  individual  travellers  from  1979  onwards.  Whilst  these  initial  ‘pion- 
eering’ travellers  included  only  a handful  of  birdwatchers,  news  of  the  country’s 
ornithological  riches  soon  spread  and  others  were  quick  to  follow. 

With  a national  avifauna  in  excess  of  1,200  species,  the  People’s  Republic 
offers  vast  scope  for  study.  Many  of  the  species  are  endemic  or  nearly  so,  a 
majority  are  poorly  known  and  a few  possess  an  almost  mythical  draw  for 
European  birders.  Sadly,  all  too  many  of  the  endemic  forms  are  either  rare  or 
endangered. 

Initially,  most  of  the  recent  visits  by  birders  were  via  Hong  Kong,  and 
concentrated  on  China’s  mountainous  southern  and  western  regions.  Inevitably, 
however,  attention  has  shifted  towards  the  coastal  migration  sites.  Migration  at 
one  such,  Beidaihe  in  Hebei  Province,  in  Northeast  China,  had  been  studied  and 
documented  by  a Danish  scientist  during  the  Second  World  War  (Hemmingsen 
1951;  Hemmingsen  & Guildal  1968).  It  became  the  focus  of  renewed  interest 
after  a 1985  Cambridge  University  expedition  (Williams  el  al.  1986). 

Beidaihe,  a holiday  resort  on  the  Gulf  of  Bohai  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  (39°47'N,  1 19°27'E)  has  risen  quickly  to  become  China’s  best-known 
and  most-visited  birding  venue.  The  area’s  geography,  with  the  juxtaposition  of 
an  inland  range  of  hills,  a narrowing  coastal  plain  and  a roughly  north-south 
oriented  shoreline,  effectively  combine  to  funnel  migrants  through  a bottleneck. 
This,  together  with  the  wide  variety  (for  China)  of  habitats  immediately  around 
the  town,  makes  Beidaihe  an  excellent  place  to  study  migrants.  Lying  less  than 
280  km  east  of  Beijing,  and  connected  to  it  by  a direct  rail  link,  Beidaihe 
(pronounced  Bay-die-her)  has  all  the  essential  tourist  infrastructure:  a good- 
quality  hotel,  a bank  and  a number  of  excellent  restaurants  serving  a variety  of 
tasty,  if  not  always  identifiable,  dishes.  Last  spring,  the  busiest  to  date,  saw  over 
150  foreign  birders  staying  at  Beidaihe  at  any  one  time,  including  British,  Irish, 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Belgian,  German,  American  and  Japanese  disciples.  A perusal 
of  the  region’s  bird-list  demonstrates  the  town’s  attractions.  With  only  1 1 resident 
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Plates  11-24  were  all  taken  at  Beidaihe,  China,  in  April/May  1993. 

G.  P.  Catley : 11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  21,  23. 

David  Tipling-.  12,  13,  18,  19,  20,  22,  24. 

The  inclusion  of  these  colour  plates  has  been  subsidised  by  sponsorship  from 
‘Sunbirder’,  the  birdwatching  package-holiday  branch  of  SUNBIRD.  For  details 
of  ‘Sunbirder’  trips  to  Beidaihe  in  April-May  or  September-October,  write  to 
Sunbird,  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  so,i9  ini'. 
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11.  Female  Brown  Shrike  Lanins  cristatus. 


12  & 13.  Above,  Radde’s  Warbler  Phylbscopus  schiuarzv,  below,  Dusky  Warbler  P.  fuscatus. 
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16.  Siberian  Flycatcher 

M.  sibirica. 


15.  Grey-streaked  Flycatcher 

M.  griseisticta. 


14.  Asian  Brown  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  dauurica. 


17  & 18.  First-summer  male  and  female  Siberian  Blue  Robins  Luscinia  cyane. 
19.  Below,  male  Yellow-browed  Bunting  Emberiza  chrysophrys. 


23  & 24.  Male  Siberian  Rubythroats  Luscinia  calliope,  lower  bird  for  sale  in  market. 
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bird  species  out  of  a regional  list  of  over  407,  most  birders  obviously  concentrate 
on  Beidaihe  s more  regular  migrants.  Virtually  all  of  the  Far  Eastern  vagrants  to 
the  Western  Palearctic  occur.  Many,  such  as  Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola 
maldivarum , Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis,  Pacific  Swift  Apus 
pacificus  and  Siberian  Accentor  Prunella  rnontanella , can  be  common  at  the  right 
season.  Indeed,  the  Beidaihe  list  boasts  approximately  40%  of  the  species  on  the 
British  & Irish  List.  Thus,  the  region  is  now  firmly  established  as  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  watch  and  study  many  of  these  Eastern  Palearctic  specialities.  A 
testament  to  the  region’s  attractiveness  to  seekers  of  European  vagrants  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  most  frequently  used  field  guide  is  not  The  Birds  of  China  (Meyer 
de  Schauensee  1984),  but  Lewington  et  al.  (1991,  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds 
of  Britain  and  Europe ). 

Numerous  identification  articles  have  already  featured  photographs  taken  at 
Beidaihe.  In  British  Birds,  these  have  recently  included  Pechora  Pipit  Anthus 
gustavi  (81:  452-463);  Blyth’s  Pipit  A.  godlewskii  (87:  136-142)  and  Radde’s 
Phylloscopus  schivarzi  and  Dusky  Warblers  P.  fuscatus  (87:  436-441). 

The  14  photographs  included  here  present  portraits  of  12  species  that  a 
birdwatcher  spending  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  in  Beidaihe  could  fully  expect  to 
see,  several  of  them  repeatedly.  Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus  (plate  11)  is  a very 
common  late-spring  migrant,  usually  first  appearing  in  late  April,  with  passage 
reaching  a peak  in  mid  to  late  May.  Daily  counts  in  excess  of  150  are  not 
uncommon.  Females  reach  a peak  perhaps  a week  later  than  males,  and  a few 
pairs  remain  to  breed.  Return  passage  is  usually  obvious  from  late  July  and 
reaches  a peak  towards  the  end  of  August;  few  are  noted  after  the  start  of 
October.  In  spring  at  least,  the  nominate  subspecies  easily  predominates,  though 
these  birds  probably  include  both  cristatus  and  the  quite  similar  confusus. 
•Individuals  with  the  characters  of  lucionensis,  with  a pale  grey  forehead  and 
concolorous  supercilia  which  gradually  merge  into  the  grey-brown  rear  crown,  are 
not  uncommon  from  mid  to  late  May,  and  apparently  form  a high  proportion  of 
those  oversummering. 

Radde’s  and  Dusky  Warblers  (plates  12  & 13)  are  common  during  spring  and 
autumn.  Note  the  supercilium  difference  highlighted  by  Lars  Svensson  (Brit.  Birds 
87:  626-627).  Dusky  usually  predominates  numerically  in  spring;  passage  generally 
starts  in  mid  April  and  lasts  into  early  June.  In  spring,  Radde’s  has  a more 
concentrated  migration  period:  the  first  are  often  not  noted  until  the  start  of  May, 
and  passage  is  frequently  over  within  that  month.  Numbers  of  both  species 
generally  reach  a peak  around  the  middle  of  May,  when  day-totals  in  excess  of  50 
are  not  exceptional.  Both  species  are  very  vocal,  and  migrants  frequently  sing.  With 
practice,  we  find  their  respective  calls  readily  distinguishable  (contra  Bradshaw  Bnt. 
Birds  87:  436-441).  The  autumn  passages  of  both  species  are  more  protracted: 
many  are  on  the  move  by  mid  August,  though  both  reach  their  peaks  around  the 
last  week  of  September  or  the  first  week  of  October.  Radde’s  is  rare  after  the  third 
week  of  October  but  Dusky  has  occurred  into  November. 

Including  two  new  members  of  the  Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  P.  proregulus 
complex — the  recently  described  Chinese  Leaf  Warbler  P.  sichuanensis  (Alstrom 
et  al.  1992)  and  the  recently  split  Lemon-rumped  Warbler  P.  chloronotus  (see 
Alstrom  & Olsson  1990)— there  are  records  of  14  species  of  Phylloscopus  at  or 
near  Beidaihe.  Yellow-browed  Warbler  P.  inornatus  inornatus  is  often  abundant, 
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and  from  mid  April  onwards  is  usually  the  most  common  grounded  migrant. 
Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  is  an  earlier  spring  migrant,  though  records  can  continue 
throughout  May.  The  other  species,  in  descending  order  of  abundance,  are: 
Greenish  P.  trochiloides  plumbeitarsus,  Arctic  P.  borealis , Eastern  Crowned  P. 
coronatus,  Blyth’s  Leaf  P.  reguloides  and  Pale-legged  P.  tenellipes  (but  see  Martens 
1988  for  a suggestion,  based  on  vocalisation  studies,  that  the  last  of  these  should 
be  split  into  two  species,  both  of  which  could  potentially  occur  at  Beidaihe).* 
There  are  also  single  records  of  Buff-throated  Warbler  P.  subaffinis  and  of  the 
(essentially  Chinese)  form  of  Yellow-browed  Warbler  P.  inornatus  mandellii , 
which  some  authorities  have  treated  as  a subspecies  of  Hume’s  Yellow-browed 
Warbler  P.  (inornatus)  hurnei.  Blyth’s  Leaf  Warblers  probably  breed  on  Old  Peak 
(Lao  Ling),  a mountain  approximately  three  hours'  drive  north  of  Beidaihe.  This 
represents  a significant  range  extension  to  that  given  by  Cheng  (1987).  Yellow- 
streaked  Warbler  P.  armandii  also  breeds  on  Old  Peak,  and  there  are  a few  recent 
records  around  Beidaihe  itself,  but  its  true  status  is  still  poorly  known. 

There  are  18  species  of  bunting  on  the  Beidaihe  list,  of  which  only  three — 
Meadow  Emberiza  cioides,  Yellow-throated  E.  elegans  and  Eastern  Rock  Buntings 
E.  godlewskii- — breed  at,  or  near,  the  town.  Lapland  Longspur  Calcarius 
lapponicus,  Pine  Bunting  E.  leucocephalos  and  Rustic  Bunting  E.  rustica  are 
essentially  winter  visitors  to  northern  China  (though  Pine  has  a disjunct 
population,  the  race  E.  1.  fronto,  which  breeds  in  Qinghai  Province,  North-central 
China);  Lapland  and  Pine  are  both  noteworthy  at  Beidaihe  after  the  end  of 
March,  Rustic  after  mid  April.  Rustics  occasionally  return  in  the  last  few  days  of 
September,  the  other  two  rarely  before  mid  October. 

Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  E.  pallasi  is  another  common  migrant  and  winter  visitor 
in  the  Beidaihe  area.  Two  spring  passage  periods  are  sometimes  discernible,  the 
first  in  late  March,  the  second  in  mid  to  late  April.  This  latter  passage  may  well 
involve  those  which  have  wintered  farther  south  in  China.  This  species  becomes 
rare  after  the  third  week  of  May,  returning  by  mid  September  and  usually 
reaching  a peak  in  mid  October.  Those  at  Beidaihe  are  apparently  E.  p.  polaris, 
the  subspecies  most  likely  to  straggle  to  Europe.  Besides  frequently  giving  the 
usual,  surprisingly  loud,  disyllabic  ‘tche-ulp’  call  notes  like  those  of  Tree  Sparrow 
Passer  montanus,  these  birds  also  occasionally  give  the  Blyth’s  Pipit-like  note 
described  by  Alstrom  & Olsson  (1994)  and  tentatively  assigned  by  them  only  to 
the  nominate  subspecies. 

Yellow-browed  Bunting  E.  chrysophrys  (plate  19)  is  one  of  the  least  common, 
and  one  of  the  latest  spring  buntings.  It  typically  appears  in  the  last  week  of  April, 
reaches  a peak  during  the  first  ten  days  of  May  and  is  rare  after  the  end  of  tire 
third  week.  It  appears  to  be  much  scarcer  in  autumn,  with  records  spanning  the 
period  from  early  September  to  mid  October. 

In  spring,  bunting  peak-migration  periods  occur  in  roughly  the  following  order: 
Lapland,  Pine  and  Rustic  during  March;  Pallas’s  Reed,  Little  E.  pusilla  and  Black- 
faced E.  spodocephala  in  April;  and  Yellow-breasted  E.  aureola , Chestnut-eared  E. 
fucata,  Yellow-browed,  Tristram’s  E.  tristrami  and  Chestnut  E.  rutila , in  roughly 
that  order,  during  May. 


*These  (and  several  other  relevant  Phylloscopus  warblers)  are  included  on  the  LP  disc  C90  25475 
006,  Birds  of  the  Soviet  Union:  a sound  guide.  Passeriformes:  leaf  warblers  and  Hippolais  warblers. 
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Asian  Brown  Muscicapa  dauurica,  Grey-streaked  M.  griseisticta  and  Siberian 
Flycatchers  M.  sibirica  (plates  14-16)  were  all  amongst  the  ‘Future  Palearctic 
passerine  vagrants  to  Britain’  predicted  by  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  (Brit.  Birds  73:  388- 
397).  Out  of  the  trio,  only  Asian  Brown  has  so  far  made  it  and,  along  with  another 
Beidaihe  regular — Mugimaki  Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki — it  managed  to  reach 
only  Category  Dl,  and  has  not  yet  been  admitted  onto  the  official  British  & Irish 
List  (see  Brit.  Birds  87:  247-252).  Of  our  three  portrait  species,  Asian  Brown  is 
the  earliest  and  by  far  the  most  common,  usually  followed  by  Grey-streaked.  In 
spring,  all  are  late  migrants,  usually  being  confined  to  May  and  early  June.  All 
three  species  are  slighdy  more  common  in  autumn,  with  the  latest  records  often 
around  the  start  of  October. 

Beidaihe’s  most  common  flycatcher  is  undoubtedly  Red-breasted  F.  parva.  As 
expected,  all  those  observed  so  far  have  resembled  the  eastern  subspecies  F.  p. 
albicilla , whose  distinct  plumage  and  bare-part  differences,  as  well  as  reported 
differences  in  songs  (though  further  study  has  been  called  for)  and  also  in  calls 
(PIH  pers.  obs.),  have  suggested  to  some  that  this  form  may  warrant  full  specific 
status.  The  form  albicilla  breeds  in  the  Western  Palearctic  (Cramp  & Perrins  1993) 
and  must  be  an  excellent  candidate  for  occuning  in  Britain,  where  it  may  receive 
a warmer  reception  by  the  BOURC  than  have  Asian  Brown  and  Mugimaki. 

One  of  the  scarcest  of  the  1 1 species  of  flycatcher  on  the  Beidaihe  list  is 
Narcissus  F.  narcissina;  it  is  proving  to  be  just  about  annual,  in  mid  May.  So  far, 
all  records  have  been  referable  to  the  rare  and  apparently  endangered  Chinese 
population  elisae,  another  form  that  probably  represents  a distinct  species 
(Alstrom  et  al.  in  prep.). 

Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  (plate  21)  is  an  uncommon  biannual  migrant  at 
Beidaihe.  Most  occur  in  May,  when  up  to  seven  have  been  seen  on  a couple  of 
occasions  during  the  second  week.  They  reappear  from  early  September  to  late 
October.  In  keeping  with  the  majority  of  British  vagrants,  most  of  those  on 
passage  are  silent  and  difficult  to  observe.  A few  spring  individuals  have  been  seen 
song-flighting  over  apparently  ideal  breeding  habitat,  but  earlier  suspicions  of 
possible  breeding  (Williams  et  al.  1986)  have  not  been  confirmed  since. 

Richard’s  A.  novaeseelandiae  (A.  nchardi  of  many  recent  authors)  and  Olive- 
backed  A.  hodgsoni  are  by  far  the  most  common  pipits.  Buff-bellied  A.  rubescens 
japonicus  and  Water  Pipit  A.  spinoletta  blakistoni  apparently  both  winter  commonly 
in  south  China,  and  at  least  the  former  is  a common  spring  migrant  through 
Beidaihe,  though  the  relative  status  of  these  two  recently  separated  forms  is  still 
unclear.  Red-throated  A.  cervinus  and  Blyth’s  A.  goddewskii  are  both  more  regular, 
and  more  conspicuous  than  Pechora.  Blyth’s,  no  longer  the  enigma  that  it  was 
only  a few  years  ago,  is  proving  to  be  a regular  and  not  uncommon  late-spring 
migrant.  Its  passage  period  is  completely  overlapped  by  that  of  Richard  s,  though 
it  may  reach  a peak  a little  earlier,  in  the  first  half  of  May.  Its  status  in  autumn  is 
still  poorly  known. 

Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica  (plate  22)  is  one  of  12  thrushes  on  the 
regional  lisp  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  sought-after.  Like  Pechora  Pipit,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  observe  on  its  Siberian  breeding  grounds  and,  wintering  primarily 
in  Malaya  and  the  Greater  Sundas,  is  seldom  encountered  by  European  birders. 
Although  still  scarce  and  notoriously  elusive,  Siberian  Thrush  is  a regular  biannual 
(late  spring  and  early  to  mid  autumn)  migrant  at  Beidaihe.  Most  records  aie  of 
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singles.  This  is  another  species  that  may  breed  on  Old  Peak  just  to  the  north  of 
Beidaihe,  along  with  two  other  regional  specialities,  Grey-sided  Thrush  Turdus 
feae  and  Chinese  Song  Thrush  T.  mupinensis. 

Dusky  Thrush  T.  eunomus  is  the  most  regular  thrush  and  both  eunomus  and 
naumanni  subspecies,  plus  a large  number  of  intermediates,  occur.  The  latter  race 
may  overwinter;  it  is  certainly  the  earliest  and  usually  slightly  the  more  common 
of  the  two  forms  in  spring. 

Staying  with  Turdidae,  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope  (plate  23),  now 
with  only  one  accepted  British  and  only  four  other  recent  Western  Palearctic 
records,  is  another  much-sought-after  passerine.  It  is  not  difficult  to  observe  in  its 
wintering  areas  in  Thailand  or  northern  India,  but  falls  of  over  80  migrants  in  a 
day  are  enthralling.  No  doubt  the  bird-trappers  responsible  for  catching 
individuals  such  as  that  in  plate  24  are  equally  excited  by  the  regular  falls  of 
migrants  at  Beidaihe.  Technically,  it  is  illegal  to  trap  or  shoot  wild  birds  in  China, 
but,  sadly,  this  law  is  poorly  enforced. 

Siberian  Blue  Robin  Luscinia  cyane  (plates  17  & 18)  is  a common  late-spring 
(May)  and  early-autumn  (mid  August  to  late  September)  migrant.  The  spring 
migration  of  males  starts  and  reaches  its  peak  about  one  week  earlier  than  that  of 
females.  First-summer  males  (as  in  plate  17)  are  readily  distinguishable,  and  form 
a significant  proportion  of  those  in  spring.  This  species  probably  breeds  nearby, 
and  has  recently  even  been  found  and  suspected  of  breeding  farther  south,  at 
Panquengou  reserve,  Shanxi  Province  (about  37°50'N,  1 12°E).  Another  frequent 
component  of  such  arrivals,  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanums , was 
featured  in  a photographic  article  last  year  (Brit.  Birds  87:  33-35,  plates  7-11). 

Passerines  are  far  from  being  the  only  ornithological  attractions  Beidaihe  has  to 
offer.  The  town  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  see  a number  of  diurnal  migrants. 
Cranes  have  featured  strongly,  and  a number  of  organised  ‘Cranewatch 
expeditions’  have  been  mounted  (see  Williams  et  al.  1992).  Startling  numbers  are 
involved,  and  few  observations  can  create  the  adrenalin  rush  produced  by  a ‘crane 
wave’.  Autumn  is  generally  the  better  season  for  these  birds,  and,  of  the  six  species 
on  record,  White-naped  Grus  vipio  is  usually  the  earliest,  followed  by  Common 
Crane  G.  grus , which  easily  predominates.  Hooded  G.  monacha,  Red-crowned  G. 
japonensis , Siberian  G.  leucogeranus  and,  occasionally,  Demoiselle  Anthropoides  virgo 
bring  up  the  rear.  At  least  one  recent  seasonal  total  has  exceeded  5,800  individuals. 

Equally  impressive  movements  include  those  of  Oriental  White  Storks  Ciconia 
boyciana , Bean  Geese  Anser  fabalis  and  a variety  of  raptors.  Pied  Harriers  Circus 
melanoleucos  easily  predominate  in  autumn,  and  over  14,000  were  counted  in 
1986  (Williams  et  al.  1992).  Other  raptors  of  particular  interest  to  European 
birders  include  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pcmis  ptilorhyncus  (with  at  least  one 
recent  West  Palearctic  record,  see  page  30  and  plate  2)  and  Red-footed  Falcon 
Falco  vespertinus  of  the  distinctive  eastern  form  amurensis , now  usually  treated  as 
a separate  species,  Amur  Falcon  F.  amurensis  (with  at  least  two  recent  reports 
from  the  Western  Palearctic). 

Ducks  have  included  regular  sightings  of  rare  and  little-known  species,  such  as 
Baer’s  Pochard  Aythya  baeri  and  Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata.  As  elsewhere 
over  most  of  its  range,  Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa  has  declined  alarmingly  and 
appears  to  survive  at  Beidaihe  only  as  a scarce  biannual  (primarily  early  March 
and  early  to  mid  September)  migrant. 
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No  fewer  than  58  species  of  shorebirds  have  been  reported  in  the  Beidaihe 
area.  This  compares  favourably  even  with  well-studied  specialist  shorebird  sites 
such  as  Hong  Kong  (see  Tipper  1993).  Common  migrants  include  Oriental 
Pratincole,  Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva , Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius 
mongolus,  Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris,  Red-necked  Stint  C.  ruficollis , Sharp- 
tailed Sandpiper  C.  acuminata , Pintail  Snipe  Gallinago  stenura , Terek  Sandpiper 
Xenus  cinereus,  Far  Eastern  Curlew  Numenius  madagascariensis , Grey-tailed 
Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes  and  Little  Curlew  Numenius  minutus  (plate  20). 

Little  Curlew  can  be  a fairly  common  migrant  in  spring,  with  flocks  of  up  to 
240  during  the  short,  mid- April  to  early-May,  passage  period.  They  are  usually 
in  single-species  flocks,  but  occasionally  mix  with  Whimbrels  N.  phaeopus.  As  is 
the  case  with  Pacific  Golden  Plovers  and  Oriental  Pratincoles,  the  majority  of 
those  observed  are  flying  over. 

Shorebirds  are  amongst  the  earliest  autumn  migrants  at  Beidaihe,  numbers  of 
many  species  reaching  their  peaks  around  the  end  of  July  or  by  mid  August.  Most 
of  the  relatively  few  autumn  records  of  Little  Curlew,  however,  have  occurred  in 
September,  particularly  the  second  half  of  that  month. 
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Barrow’s  Goldeneye  in 
Strathclyde:  new  to  Britain  and 
Ireland 

John  T.  Knowler 

The  recent  full  acceptance  of  the  male  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica 
at  Irvine,  Strathclyde,  from  4th  November  to  28th  December  1979  (Brit.  Birds 
85:  519-520)  ends  a long  period  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  status  of  this 
species  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Other  reported  individuals  have  fallen  into  the 
‘presumed  escape’  category. 

On  4th  November  1 979,  the  Glasgow  Birdwatchers’  Club  met  shortly  after 
10.00  GMT  in  the  car  park  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Irvine  in  Irvine, 
Strathclyde.  There  was  a strong  southwesterly  wind  (force  6 or  7)  and  the  sea 
was  very  rough  after  a gale  the  previous  day;  the  sky  was  cloudy,  giving 
frequent  rain. 

A little  before  10.20,  a drake  goldeneye  Bucephala  landed  in  the  surf  about 
100  m from  me  and  then  swam  into  somewhat  calmer  water  about  75  m from 
the  watching  party,  which  included  Mrs  V.  Carrick,  D.  Watson,  R.  Lambie,  J. 
Marshall,  I.  Rintoul  and  myself.  At  the  time,  there  was  no  rain,  and  visibility 
was  quite  good.  In  the  calmer  water,  the  bird  was  obviously  not  a Common 
Goldeneye  B.  clangula,  and  I identified  it  as  a Barrow’s  Goldeneye.  The  first 
feature  to  become  obvious  was  the  white  facial  crescent  on  an  otherwise  black 
head;  the  crescent  was  pronounced  and  easily  visible,  rounded  at  the  base  and 
pointed  at  the  top.  The  head  was  conspicuously  bulbous  and  very  dark, 
although  I could  not  detect  the  colour  of  the  sheen.  In  place  of  the  conspicuous 
white,  black-striped  scapulars  of  a Common  Goldeneye,  there  was  a row  of 
short,  white  bars  on  the  very  dark  back.  The  flanks,  breast  and  neck  were 
white. 

The  bird  remained  close  to  us  for  one  or  two  minutes.  It  was  alone,  but 
engaged  in  spasmodic,  half-hearted  head-throw  displays,  perhaps  being  aware 
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ol  two  female  Common  Goldeneyes  in  flight,  which  it  shortly  joined.  It  proved 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  female  Common  Goldeneyes. 

Professor  J.  7.  Knowler,  3 Balfleurs  Street,  Milngavie,  Glasgow  G62  8HW 

editorial  comment  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee,  has  commented:  ‘The  identification  of  this  individual  was  never  in 
doubt  and  it  was  accepted  on  a single,  straightforward  circulation  of  the 
Committee. 

‘Many  observers  saw  the  bird  and  R.  H.  Hogg  supplied  additional  details, 
including  the  slightly  bulkier  appearance  compared  with  Common  Goldeneye, 
the  very  large  head,  with  an  extremely  steep  forehead,  and  a purple-blue  sheen 
to  the  black  parts  of  the  head. 

‘The  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  was  later  joined  by  more  Common  Goldeneyes 
and  a scattering  of  Long-tailed  Ducks  Clangula  hyemalis  in  the  area  between 
Irvine  and  Ayr.  It  appeared  perfectly  at  home  in  rough  surf,  although  on 
occasions  it  later  moved  to  a large  freshwater  boating-lake  together  with 
Common  Goldeneyes,  Greater  Scaups  Aythya  rnarila  and  Tufted  Ducks  A. 
fuligula.  This  behaviour  is  not  unexpected,  as  Barrow’s  Goldeneyes  in  Iceland 
frequendy  resort  to  sheltered  lakes  (as  in  Reykjavik)  and  consort  with  other 
confiding,  but  wild,  wildfowl.’ 

Dr  David  T.  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  BOU  Records  Committee,  has 
commented  as  follows:  ‘Identification  of  the  Irvine  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  was 
accepted  by  the  Records  Committee  on  a single  circulation.  The  problem  with 
this  species  was  always  going  to  be  the  likelihood  of  escape,  so  the  BOURC 
spent  a considerable  time  assessing  its  status  in  captivity  and  in  the  wild. 

‘The  1988  Waterfowl  Survey  and  Report  by  Barrie  Hughes  listed  29  British 
keepers  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneye,  with  29  breeding  and  31.5  potential  breeding 
pairs.  The  1990  Survey  listed  30  keepers,  with  51  males,  57  females,  and  19 
females  laying  fertile  eggs.  These  are  likely  to  be  minima,  for  many  keepers  do 
not  take  part  in  the  survey,  and  so  there  are  clearly  quite  a few  of  these  birds  in 
captivity  in  Britain,  and  probably  adjacent  parts  of  Europe.  Dr  Malcolm  Ogilvie 
( in  litt.  to  Peter  Lansdown)  reported  that  a keeper  in  Norfolk  had  at  least  ten  fully 
winged  Barrow’s  Goldeneyes  flying  around  his  estate  and  breeding  in  nest-boxes. 
Although  it  is  claimed  that  free-flying  individuals  are  fairly  sedentary,  escape  must 
be  possible,  or  even  likely  if  many  keepers  keep  their  birds  in  this  way. 

‘ BWP  suggests  that  the  Icelandic  population  (about  800  pairs)  is  largely 
resident,  with  most  wintering  in  the  breeding  areas,  or  close  by  on  ice-free 
water.  There  were  no  overseas  ringing  recoveries  of  Icelandic  Barrow’s 
Goldeneyes,  although  local  ornithologists  believe  that  some  leave  Iceland 
during  the  winter.  Even  if  most  go  southwest  to  Labrador,  this  increases  the 
chances  of  vagrancy  southeast  into  Europe.  It  is  surely  no  coincidence  that 
there  are  more  accepted  records  from  the  Faroes  than  from  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  and  these  date  from  October  to  May.  Furthermore,  Barrow’s 
Goldeneye  has  a similar  Icelandic  distribution  to  Harlequin  Duck  Histrionicus 
histrionicus , which  is  much  scarcer  in  captivity.  All  of  the  (ten)  accepted  British 
records  of  Harlequins  have  been  from  northern  England  or  Scotland,  between 
October  and  April. 
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‘The  nearest  New  World  population  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  is  in  the  east  of 
North  America  and  is  very  migratory.  If  vagrant  American  Wigeon  Anas 
americana , Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collans  and  other  species  can  turn  up  in 
Europe,  there  is  perhaps  every  possibility  that  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  might  also 
arrive  from  North  America.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  Barrow’s  Goldeneye 
is  a possible  vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  either  from  Iceland  or  from  North 
America. 

‘Under  these  circumstances,  each  record  has  to  be  examined  on  its  merits. 
Does  it  relate  to  a time  of  year  when  a vagrant  would  be  expected?  Does  it 
occur  in  an  area  where  one  might  expect  vagrants  from  the  northwest  to  turn 
up?  Does  it  relate  to  an  individual  showing  aberrant  behaviour  or  plumage  that 
might  be  indicative  of  a period  in  captivity? 

‘The  BOU  file  contained  a series  of  eight  records  during  1975-79,  from  sites 
as  far  apart  as  Kent  and  Strathclyde,  and  dates  from  November  to  May.  After 
careful  scrutiny  of  each  of  these,  the  Committee  decided  that  three  descriptions 
were  inadequate  for  a “First  for  Britain’’.  Of  the  remainder,  three  were  of  very 
tame  birds,  and  one  of  an  individual  which  had  arrived  at  a peculiar  time  of 
year  and  stayed  a suspiciously  long  time.  Only  the  Irvine  bird  occurred  at  a 
time  and  place  that  made  the  argument  for  natural  vagrancy  stronger  than  that 
for  an  escape,  and  this  one  was  therefore  accepted  into  Category  A of  the 
British  & Irish  List  (Ibis  134:  212). 

‘Interestingly,  evidence  is  now  emerging  that  a few  hundred  Common 
Goldeneyes  regularly  winter  in  Iceland.  It  is  believed  that  these  come  from 
Norway,  so  there  is  a slight  chance  that  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  could  become 
associated  with  these  birds  during  the  winter  and  migrate  back  to  Norway  in 
the  spring.’ 


LOOKING  BACK 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  21st  February  1970,  a small,  dark-winged  gull  which  flew  along 
the  southern  shoreline  of  Farlington  Marshes,  Hampshire,  and  settled  just  in  front  of  D.  F. 
Billett  and  J.  T.  Smith,  was  soon  identified  as  Europe’s  first  Franklin’s  Gull  Lams  pipixcan 
(Bril.  Birds  71:  310-313). 

Also  in  February  1970,  British  Birds  published — with  an  apology  for  the  delay — a letter 
from  Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne  which  he  had  written  in  April  1968,  in  which  he  predicted: 
'Perhaps  if  Mediterranean  Gulls  [L.  melanocephalus ] continue  to  increase  and  are  left  in  peace 
— and  the  same  applies  to  Little  Gulls  L.  minutus — they  will  take  up  summer  territories  too 
and  start  to  breed  with  us.’  (Bril.  Birds  63:  93) 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  February  1945:  'Mr  T.  P.  Bispham  informs  us  that  on  February  23rd, 
1945,  on  the  recently  constructed  large  reservoir  at  Ahbcrton,  near  Colchester,  he  saw  about 
two  hundred  Goldeneye  (Bucephala  c.  clangula ),  of  which  some  10-15  per  cent  were  adult 
males.  This  is  a quite  phenomenally  large  number  for  any  inland  water,  even  if  only  a few 
miles  from  the  sea,  as  in  the  present  case.  During  the  period  of  1924-36  the  record  for  any 
inland  water  was  c.  50.’  (Brit.  Birds  38:  279) 


Magnolia  Warbler  in  Scilly:  new 
to  Britain  and  Ireland 


S.  D.  Enright 


I was  walking  along  Barnaby  Lane,  St  Agnes,  on  27th  September  1981,  with 
Alaric  Sumner,  after  an  uneventful  morning’s  birdwatching,  when  we  spotted  a 
small  bird  perched  close  to  the  top  of  a Pittosporum  bush.  My  first  impression  was 
of  a warbler  with  bright  yellow  underparts,  grey-green  upperparts  and  a broad 
double  white  wingbar.  Before  I could  get  a better  look,  the  bird  ‘flipped’  over  the 
hedge,  and  I was  left  puzzling.  Clearly  it  was  not  a species  I had  seen  before,  but 
I was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a New  World  warbler,  probably  a Northern 
Parula  Panda  americana,  or  one  of  the  closely  related  Dendroica  warblers. 

In  general  appearance,  the  bird  had  very  bright  plumage  with  contrast  between 
the  upperparts  and  underparts.  The  rump  was  not,  however,  very  obvious  in  the 
field,  as  it  was  generally  hidden  by  the  wings,  and  was  well  seen  only  in  flight. 
Nor  was  the  tail  pattern  particularly  evident  on  the  feeding  bird,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  outer  tail  feathers  forming  the  white  patches  were  folded  under 
the  all-dark  central  tail  feathers  at  rest.  As  a result,  these  patches  were  clearly 
visible  only  when  the  bird  fanned  its  tail  when  landing.  In  addition,  the  streaking 
on  the  flanks,  which  appeared  brownish  at  very  close  quarters,  seemed,  to  my  eyes 
at  least,  to  look  black  at  moderate  range. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  British  Birds  publishes  descriptions  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  all 
additions  to  the  British  & Irish  List  as  a lasting  record,  expanding  the  bare  essentials  of  date, 
locality  and  observers  included  in  the  various  reports  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  Records 
Committee  (BOURC)  and  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  (BBRC). 

Most  such  accounts  are  published  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  acceptance  of  the  record  and 
its  publication  in  Ibis,  but  a small  backlog  still  exists  for  which  we  are  seeking  the  relevant  authors. 
In  the  case  of  the  Magnolia  Warbler  Dendroica  magnolia  of  27th-28th  September  1981  {Brit. 
Birds  75:  529),  not  only  have  we  failed  to  locate  and  contact  the  observer,  but,  sadly,  die  original 
file,  complete  with  BOURC  and  BBRC  comments,  is  also  missing,  having  apparendy  been  lost 
in  the  post  between  the  UK  and  the  USA  some  years  ago.  While  apologising  for  the  fact  that 
this  account  is  ‘history’,  we  wish  to  maintain  the  completeness  of  the  official  record  and,  with 
the  editor’s  permission,  reproduce  (with  only  minor  amendments)  the  account  by  S.  D.  Enright 
first  published  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly  Bird  Report  1981. 
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1 08  Magnolia  Warbler:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  following  description  is  based  on  my  observations  on  27th  and  the 
following  day: 


The  bird  was  longer  than  a Ghiffchaff 
Phylloscopus  colly bita,  about  the  size  of  a Wood 
Warbler  P.  sibilatrix.  The  breast  was,  however, 
slightly  deeper  and  the  tail  proportionately 
longer,  about  a third  as  long  again  as  that  of  a 
Wood  Warbler. 

The  crown,  ear-coverts  and  nape  were  a 
smooth  blue-grey  colour,  unmarked  save  for  a 
distinct,  though  not  particularly  broad, 
complete,  white  eye-ring  around  the  dark  eye. 
The  blue-grey  of  the  head  merged  into  an 
olive-grey  on  the  mande  and  lower  back.  The 
uppertail-coverts  were  a bright  yellow  colour 
forming  a distinct  square  yellow  rump,  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  lower  back  and 
tail.  The  tail  was  black  with  the  exception  of 
two  square  white  patches  halfway  down  its 
length.  These  patches  are  easiest  described  as 
being  formed  by  a broad  white  band,  running 
across  the  tail  and  taking  up  about  one-third 


of  its  length,  the  band  being  divided  in  two  by 
the  black  central  tail  feathers.  The  undertail 
pattern  seemed  to  be  quite  different,  though, 
being  whitish  with  a broad  dark  band  close  to 
the  tip,  and  a narrow  whitish  terminal  band. 
The  wings  were  a dark  olive  or  slate  colour 
with  two  broad  white  wingbars  formed  by  pale 
edgings  to  the  coverts,  the  lower  bar  being 
longer  than  the  upper. 

The  chin  and  throat  were  a very  bright 
yellow  colour  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
both  the  blue-grey  of  the  upper  head  and  the 
olive-grey  of  the  upperparts.  This  yellow 
continued  down  the  breast,  flanks  and  belly  to 
a little  beyond  the  legs,  and  was  free  of  any 
markings  except  on  the  flanks,  which  were 
moderately  streaked  brown.  The  undertail- 
coverts  were  an  off-white  colour. 

The  bill  was  dark,  fairly  short  and  fine.  The 
legs  were  dark. 


The  bird  was  very  active;  it  was  almost  continuously  in  motion  close  to  the  top 
of  the  hedgerows  in  which  it  fed.  It  rarely  flew  for  long  distances,  preferring  to 
flit  and  hop  through  the  bushes.  Whilst  feeding,  it  occasionally  flicked  its  wings. 
Often,  it  perched  with  its  tail  seemingly  raised  above  the  horizontal,  giving  it  a 
posture  sometimes  reminiscent  of  that  of  a Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula 
parva  or  some  Sylvia  warblers.  Because  of  its  feeding  technique,  it  often 
disappeared  out  of  sight  along  the  hedgerows. 


Shane  Enright,  do  BBRC,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Bhmharn,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


EDITORIAL  comment  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  BBRC,  and  Dr  Dav  id  Parkin, 
Chairman  of  the  BOURC,  have  commented  as  follows:  ‘Magnolia  Warbler 
achieved  only  twentieth  place  in  Chandler  S.  Robbins’s  computer-prediction  list 
of  future  Nearctic  landbirds  in  Europe  (Bril.  Birds  73:  448-457)  but,  as  remarked 
in  the  systematic  list  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  report,  was  a long-anticipated  first  for 
Britain  and  Europe:  often  hopefully  predicted  and  dreamed  of  in  previous 
auaimns.  Indeed,  it  remains  just  a dream  for  most  of  us.  It  was  first  seen  on  the 
same  day  as  Red-eyed  Vireos  Vireo  olivaceus  at  Prawle  Point,  Devon,  and  on  St 
Mary’s,  Scilly,  while  a second  Red-eyed  Vireo  appeared  on  that  island  two  days 
later.  A Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus  had  arrived  on  St  Mary’s  on 
23rd  September.  A Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  was  nearby  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Magnolia  Warbler’s  stay,  irrelevant  to  its  origin,  but  emphasising  the 
magic  of  Scilly  in  autumn,  with  rare  vagrants  from  opposite  directions  in 
practically  the  same  hedge  at  the  same  time. 

‘Identification  was  readily  accepted,  as  the  broken  white  tail  band  is  diagnostic 
of  the  species,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Dendroica  warblers. 

‘There  are  no  known  records  of  Magnolia  Warbler  being  kept  in  captivity  in 
Britain,  and  this,  combined  with  the  classic  location  and  date  for  a transatlantic 
vagrant,  ensured  a place  in  category  A.’ 


RARITIES  COMMITTEE 
NEWS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Some  recent  developments  were  reported  in  the  introduction  to 
the  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  1993’  (Brit.  Birds 
87:  503-505). 

A review  of  records  of  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni  is  almost 
complete.  A paper  on  Pacific  Pluvialis  fulva  and  American 
Golden  Plovers  P.  dominica  in  Britain,  with  results  of  our  identification  review,  is 
also  complete  and  will  be  published  soon. 

Records  of  trapped  (and  preferably  also  photographed)  Chiffchaffs 
Phylloscopus  collybita  of  the  race  tristis  are  requested.  The  Association  of  European 
Rarities  Committees,  meeting  on  Heligoland  in  October  1993,  agreed  that  an 
assessment  of  the  true  status  of  tristis  in  Western  Europe  was  needed;  some 
delegates  felt  that  this  race  might  prove  to  be  rarer  here  than,  for  example,  Pallas’s 
Leaf  Warbler  P.  proregulus  (Brit.  Birds  87:  355-359).  We  should  welcome  well- 


ZEISS 


Plate  25  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee.  Left  to  right,  M.  J.  Rogers  (Secretary),  Alan 
Brown,  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw,  Rob  Hume  (Chairman),  Grahame  Walbridge,  Chris  Heard,  Pete 
Ellis,  Peter  Clement,  Ken  Shaw,  Andy  Stoddart  and  Graham  Catley;  Dr  Tim  Sharrock 
(Managing  Editor).  Bedfordshire,  April  1994  (J.  T.  R.  Sharrock ) 
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Rarities  Committee  news  and  announcements 


documented  reports  for  both  1994  and  1995,  so  that  we  can  build  a more 
complete  picture  of  the  situation  in  Britain. 

We  also  appeal  for  details  of  all  past  reports  of  Hume.’s  Yellow-browed  Warbler 
P.  (inomatus)  humei  for  assessment  and  review,  as  this  form  is  clearly  a candidate 
for  future  inclusion  on  our  list  as  a full  species;  it  should,  in  any  case,  be  assessed 
as  a rare  race,  and  thus  dealt  with  by  this  Committee. 

Given  the  acceptance  of  Common  Gulls  Lams  canus  of  the  race  heinei  onto  the 
British  & Irish  List  ( Ibis  136:  254),  we  should  welcome  strong  claims  of  this  race 
(usually  requiring  the  availability  of  photographs  and  biometrics  from  dead  or 
trapped  individuals),  but  admit  that  it  may  not  be  practical  to  judge  all  of  them, 
as  identification  of  some  individuals  may  not  be  possible;  extreme  examples, 
however,  can  be  safely  attributed. 

A number  of  species  was  considered  for  reinstatement  to  the  list  of  species 
considered  by  this  Committee,  notably  White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  and 
Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca.  The  latter,  especially,  is  much  scarcer  titan 
generally  assumed.  None,  however,  met  the  criteria  for  inclusion,  and  the  list 
remains  unchanged. 

We  are  always  pleased  when  the  voluminous  archive  files  held  by  the 
Committee  are  put  to  good  use.  Bona  fide  researchers  on  identification  matters 
are  welcome  to  apply  for  permission  to  borrow  material  for  analysis:  this  will 
normally  include  original  descriptions  and  photographs  held  with  the  files,  but  not 
Committee  members’  comments.  Where  valuable  information  is  included  in 
comments  and  correspondence,  however,  it  may  be  possible  for  relevant  items  to 
be  made  available,  with  the  permission  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

R.  A.  Hume 

15  Cedar  Gardens,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 1EY 


Publication  of  information  on  rare  breeding  birds  in  ‘British  Birds’  and 
‘Britain’s  Birds’ 

GUIDELINES  FOR  AU  THORS 

In  consultation  with  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel,  the  editors  of  British  Birds  and  Britain’s 
Birds*  have  agreed  that  (1)  documentation  of  the  progression  (decline  or  expansion)  and  cur- 
rent status  of  rare  breeding  birds  in  Britain  and  (2)  the  conservation  implications  resulting  from 
this  knowledge  should  be  published  as  two  separate  papers,  the  first  to  be  offered  to  British 
Birds  and  the  second  to  be  offered  to  Britain’s  Birds.  Preparation  of  texts  and  subsequent  publi- 
cation should  be  in  the  stated  sequence,  and  each  paper  should  routinely  cross-reference  to  the 
other,  drawing  attention  to  the  material  published  (or  due  to  be  published)  in  the  other  journal. 

This  procedure  aims  to  ensure  (a)  that  information  becomes  widely  available  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  completion  of  any  survey  or  census,  (b)  that  the  same  material  is  not  duplicated 
unnecessarily  in  print,  and  (c)  that  the  two  journals  British  Birds  and  Britain’s  Birds  publish 
complementary  papers. 

The  editors  of  British  Birds  and  of  Britain’s  Birds  will  liaise,  but  authors  are  requested  to  keep 
both  informed  of  progress  with  each  paper. 


* Britain’s  Birds  is  published  jointly  by  the  BTO  and  the  JNCC. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


NOTES 


European  Storm-petrels  without  their  toes 

During  1989-91,  as  part  of  a tape-luring  programme  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
England,  the  Durham  Ringing  Group  caught  some  210  European  Storm-petrels 
Hydrobates  pelagicus.  Three  of  these  had  either  a whole  leg  or  at  least  most  of  the 
leg  below  the  tarsal  joint  missing.  This  constitutes  over  1.4%  of  all  those  caught: 
admittedly  not  a huge  sample,  but  still  a surprisingly  large  proportion  of  wild 
birds  to  be  carrying  such  major  bodily  damage.  Over  the  same  period,  a further 
four  or  five  storm-petrels  also  had  toes  or  a part  or  the  whole  of  a foot  missing; 
if  these  were  included,  the  percentage  would  obviously  be  much  higher.  Hand- 
ling a wide  variety  of  wild  birds  makes  one  aware  of  the  number  which  do  have 
deformities  or  bear  old  injuries,  but  nothing  in  my  experience  compares  with 
this.  Other  ringers  working  on  the  species  have  also  noted  this  phenomenon. 
How  is  this  damage  occurring,  and  what  effect  is  it  having  on  the  birds?  Is  it 
due  to  attempted  predation  from  below?  Are  fish  involved,  or  is  it  related  to  par- 
asites or  disease?  Perhaps  it  is  something  to  do  with  that  famous  bird  artist  and 
poet  extraordinaire,  Edward  Lear,  for  ‘It’s  a fact  that  the  whole  world  knows, 
that  Pobbles  are  happier  without  their  toes’!  But  what  of  storm-petrels? 

Keith  Bowey 

3 Alloy  Terrace,  Highfield,  Rowlands  Gill,  Tyne  & Wear  NE39  2ND 

editorial  comment  As  well  as  possible  fish  predation,  we  wonder  whether 
nylon  nets  or  lines  may  be  implicated. 


Moorhens  feeding  on  pollen 

Since  1983,  at  Shibdon  Pond,  Tyne  & Wear,  I have  noted  Moorhens  Gallinula 
chloropus  feeding  on  a wide  range  of  plant  materials  (including  berries),  on 
Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos  and  Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor  droppings,  and  on  dead 
individuals  of  their  own  species.  A small  number  of  Moorhens,  however,  seem 
to  have  developed  a liking  for  the  pollen  of  bulrush  Typha  latifolia.  This  plant 
grows  to  almost  2 m in  height  and  has  a spiky  male  flower,  which  bears  the 
pollen,  at  the  top.  The  Moorhens  climb  up  the  stem,  sometimes  with  much 
wing-flapping,  and,  on  reaching  the  flower,  spend  some  time  stripping  the  an- 
thers of  yellow  pollen,  becoming  well  dusted  over  the  head  and  neck  in  the 
process.  On  a few  occasions,  they  have  been  noted  stripping  beakfuls  of  material 
from  the  flowers  and  dropping  it  to  the  water  below,  where  it  is  consumed  by 
their  offspring.  Presumably,  the  pollen  forms  an  easily  available  source  of  protein 
for  the  growing  young,  and  it  would  make  ‘ecological  sense’  for  the  Moorhens  to 
tap  this  static  source,  rather  than  consuming  large  amounts  of  protein-poor  veg- 
etable matter  or  concentrating  on  the  more  demanding  hunt  for  invertebrates. 

Keith  Bowey 

3 Alloy  Terrace,  Highfield,  Rowlands  GiU,  Tyne  & Wear  NE39  2ND 
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Notes 


Leg  coloration  of  Red-necked  Stint 

Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  mficollis  is  the  most  widespread  and  numerous  of  the 
migrant  waders  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere  which  spend  the  northern  winter 
in  Australia  (estimated  population  471,000  on  the  flyway,  353,000  wintering  in 
Australia:  Watkins  1993). 

Carey  (Brit.  Birds  87:  273)  recorded  sightings  of  at  least  two  Red-necked  Stints 
on  passage  in  Hong  Kong  with  orange  pigmentation  in  their  normally  black  legs. 

During  ringing  operations  throughout  Australia  since  1978,  I have  been  pres- 
ent when  approximately  80,000  Red-necked  Stints  have  been  handled.  I cannot 
recall  any  with  other  than  black  legs.  The  only  exception  is  when  a toe  or  part  of 
a leg  is  missing  as  a result  of  a previous  injury,  when  the  saimp  or  end  of  the 
healed  injury  is  usually  covered  in  orange-coloured  skin. 

Lack  of  black  pigmentation  on  the  legs  of  Red-necked  Stints  is  clearly  a very 
rare  occurrence. 

Clive  Minion 

165  Dalgetty  Road,  Beaumaris,  VIC  3193,  Australia 
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Two  Common  Gulls  sharing  a nest 

The  breeding  population  of  Common  Gulls  Lams  canus  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland, 
is  small,  with  a mean  of  eight  nests  annually  in  1981-88.  This  total  does  not, 
however,  equate  with  number  of  pairs.  In  1981,  two  females  laid  in  separate 
complete  nests,  but  these  were  touching  and  the  females  incubated  side  by  side, 
each  on  a clutch  of  three  eggs  which  failed  to  hatch.  In  1982,  a nest  containing 
six  eggs  was  found  close  to  the  1981  ‘double-nest’  site;  as  clutches  on  Fair  Isle 
had  not  previously  exceeded  three  eggs  (according  to  BWP  vol.  3,  the  normal 
size),  and  since,  despite  prolonged  ‘parental’  attention,  the  eggs  failed  to  hatch, 
the  two  gulls  involved  may  have  been  the  closely  associating  females  of  1981. 
Two  clutches  in  one  nest  were  recorded  in  every  subsequent  year  to  1988.  In 
the  first  four  years  no  eggs  hatched,  but  in  1985  one  did,  and  up  to  three  eggs 
hatched  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  three  years. 

In  1981-84,  two  Common  Gulls  were  in  attendance  at  the  nest  site.  From 
1985,  a third  was  also  present,  but  this  usually  stood  about  30-40  m away;  it 
joined  in  nest  defence,  circling,  dive-bombing  and  calling  raucously  when  in- 
truders approached.  All  three  gulls  were  adults,  but  none  was  marked,  so  it  was 
not  possible  to  be  certain  of  their  sex  or  that  the  same  individuals  were  involved 
in  all  years.  Observations  suggested,  however,  that  the  two  closely  associating 
gulls  were  both  females  and  the  third  a male.  A similar  location  for  the  nest  site 
was  chosen  in  all  years  except  1985,  when  the  site  was  500  m to  the  west. 
Strong  site-fidelity  may  have  denoted  that  at  least  one  of  the  females,  and  per- 
haps both,  were  involved  throughout  the  eight  years  of  shared  nests. 

Although  the  total  number  of  nests  during  the  period  never  exceeded  12, 
nearly  all  the  population  bred  in  a loose  colony,  which  attracted  other 
Common  Gulls,  and  in  May  up  to  50  non-breeders  (adults  and  immatures)  fre- 
quently spent  at  least  a few  hours  in  the  colony.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
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there  was  a shortage  of  males,  and  annual  variations  in  the  locations  of  nests 
demonstrated  that  there  was  no  shortage  of  potential  nest  sites.  That  two  females 
paired  and,  after  a season  of  close  nest  association,  laid  their  individual  clutches 
in  one  nest  suggested  that  the  pairing  was  more  by  choice  than  by  circumstance. 

The  hatching  ot  an  egg  after  four  barren  years  and  the  presence  from  that 
year  of  a third  bird  completely  surprised  us,  but  subsequent  hatchings  indicated 
that  one  of  the  presumed  female  ‘pair’  had  also  developed  a relationship  with  a 
male.  The  change  of  nest  location  in  1985  possibly  indicated  a change  of  one  of 
the  birds  within  the  female-female  pair.  Whatever  the  case,  from  1985  one  of  the 
gulls  became  less  faithful  to  its  female  ‘partner’.  The  continued  failure,  in  1985- 
88,  of  at  least  three  eggs  (i.e.  the  equivalent  of  one  clutch)  to  hatch  suggested, 
however,  that  one  female  maintained  a purely  monogamous  relationship 
throughout  those  years  and  quite  probably  during  the  entire  period  of  1981-88. 

I should  like  to  thank  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory  staff  for  their  help  in  maintaining 
a detailed  record  of  this  case  history.  The  research  facilities  were  made  possible  by  a 
Carnegie  UK  Trust  grant  to  FIBO  Trust. 

Nick  Riddiford 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory,  Fair  Isle,  Shetland  ZE2  9JU 

Apparent  female  Moustached  Warbler  singing 

On  the  morning  of  22nd  April  1991,  in  the  Parc  Nationale  S’Albufera,  Mallorca, 
a Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon  was  trapped.  While  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  mist-net,  it  sang  a few  phrases;  these  consisted  of  harsh  notes, 
similar  to  the  species’  alarm  call,  but  with  a distinct  structure  and,  to  my  ears, 
not  apparently  different  from  the  harsh  section  of  the  species’  usual  song,  which 
I know  well.  As  it  was  removed  from  its  bird-bag  prior  to  processing  and  colour- 
ringing, it  once  again  uttered  a few  harsh,  jarring  phrases  of  song.  On  hearing 
this,  I remarked  that  the  bird  was  obviously  a male.  I was,  therefore,  surprised  to 
find  that  it  possessed  a very  well-developed  brood-patch,  which  was  clearly  well 
vascularised,  suggesting  that  it  was  a female;  and  that  it  lacked  the  characteristic 
swelling  of  the  cloacal  region  (cloacal  protuberance)  normally  indicative  of  a 
breeding  male  (Svensson  1984).  The  bird’s  wing-length  (56  mm)  was  in  the 
zone  of  overlap  between  the  sexes,  but  was  towards  the  bottom  end  of 
Svensson’s  range  for  males  (54-63  mm). 

Some  female  warblers  have  been  noted  singing;  Simms  (1985),  for  example, 
mentioned  the  song  of  female  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla.  I am,  however,  unaware 
of  this  phenomenon  having  been  recorded  for  any  of  the  Acrocephalus  warblers. 
Perhaps  the  short  burst  of  singing  by  this  apparently  female  Moustached  Warbler 
was  elicited  by  the  stress  involved  in  being  handled?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  often,  if  at  all,  female  Acrocephalus  warblers  sing  in  the  field.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  marked  sexual  dimorphism  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  and  their  liking  for  dense 
vegetation,  such  singing  might  well  be  overlooked  during  normal  observations. 

Keith  Bowey 

3 Alloy  Terrace,  Highfield,  Rowlands  Gill,  Tyne  & Wear  NE39  2ND 
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Rage,  rage  against  extinction 

Bernard  Zonfrillo  (1994)  did  well  to  remind  us  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Great  Auk  Pinguinus  impennis.  I have  visited  many  of  the  world’s 
museums  and  have  examined  specimens  of  the  Great  Auk  and  other  extinct 
species,  and  just  handling  the  specimens  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  wonder,  rage  and 
frustration.  Zonfrillo’s  account  of  Brandsson  and  Islefsson’s  terrible  deeds  as  they 
killed  what  may  have  been  the  very  last  pair  of  Great  Auks  is  enough  to  raise  any 
thinking  person’s  blood  pressure.  But  to  see  museum  specimens  of  this  and  other 
extinct  species  brings  home  the  reality,  the  enormous  sense  of  loss  as  one  feels 
one  can  reach  and  touch  the  past.  Extinction  is,  however,  not  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  environmental  degradation  and,  with  intelligent  conservation 
management,  it  can  be  avoided.  We  now  know  enough  about  conservation 
management  to  save  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  endangered  birds  in  the  world. 

I am  fed  up  with  listening  to  conservation  economists,  planners  and  critics 
proclaim  that  it  is  too  expensive  or  too  difficult  to  save  some  species,  and  that 
extinction  is  inevitable.  Reasons  are  given  which  range  from  lack  of  suitable 
habitat  to  genetic  impoverishment.  The  blood  boils  when  intelligent  people  look 
for  reasons  why  we  cannot  save  species  rather  than  looking  for  solutions.  Yet  the 
reality  is  that,  with  careful  study,  solutions  can  be  found  even  for  what  are 
seemingly  the  most  hopeless  of  cases. 

How  very  encouraging  to  read  that  Bernard  Zonfrillo  suggests  that  the  Great 
Auk  and  the  Canary  Islands  Oystercatcher  Haematopus  (moquini)  rneadezvaldoi 
could  have  been  brought  back  from  the  very  last  pair  by  captive  breeding  and 
conservation  management.  Small  populations  can  and  do  bounce  back,  given 
careful  nurturing:  the  Mauritius  Kestrel  Falco  punctatus  and  the  Chatham  Islands 
Robin  Petroica  traversi  have  recovered  from  population  lows  of  four  and  five 
individuals  respectively,  and,  at  their  lowest,  there  was  only  one  breeding  pair  in 
each  population  (Cade  & Jones  1993;  Butler  & Merton  1992),  yet  we  now  have 
populations  of  about  270  and  150  individuals.  Recovery  from  low  numbers  can 
occur  without  major  genetic  problems.  Too  often,  species  have  been  written  off 
before  they  have  been  given  a fighting  chance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  through  a change  in  the  way  in  which 
we  view  and  approach  conservation:  no  longer  the  caveat  that  habitat  protection 
saves  all,  there  just  are  not  enough  pristine  communities  left.  Where  we  have 
pristine  communities  let  us  fight  for  their  protection,  but  alone  that  is  not  enough. 
Increasingly,  we  are  seeing  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  damaged  ecosystems. 
In  the  next  century,  the  restoration  of  whole  animal  and  plant  communities  will 
become  commonplace.  Let  us  applaud  die  efforts  of  those  who  have  restocked 
Britain  with  Northern  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis , White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus 
albicilla  and  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus , and  let  us  not  stop  there,  but  work  towards 
establishing  viable  long-term  breeding  populations  of  Common  Crane  Grus  grus, 
White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia , Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda , Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  and 
Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia.  The  possibilities  are  truly  exciting,  and  we 
can  restore  the  British  fauna  with  locally  extinct  species.  Consideration  needs  to 
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be  given  to  Yalden’s  (1986)  carefully  thought-out  proposal  to  re-create  the 
northern  Palearctic  mammal  fauna  on  the  island  of  Rhum. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  species  and  their  habitats  are  so  threatened  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  debating  whether  or  not  we  should 
intervene  and  apply  ‘hands-on  techniques  to  save  endangered  birds,  but  we  have 
to  fit  our  species  into  new  habitats  and  communities,  or  translocate  them  to  areas 
where  they  have  never  before  been  found.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  parrots,  the 
Kakapo  Strigops  habroptilns  from  New  Zealand,  has  been  translocated  onto  islands 
outside  its  original  range,  and  Mauritius  Kestrels  have  been  introduced  into 
secondary  habitats  where  they  had  never  before  been  recorded.  Admittedly,  this 
is  not  the  ideal  approach,  but  it  is  better  than  the  numbing  failure  of 
extinction. 

Zonfrillo  lamented  the  demise  of  the  Great  Auk,  and  called  for  genetic  engin- 
eering to  restore  it.  While  this  may  not  be  possible,  Atkinson  (1990)  has  argued 
that  extinct  species  can  be  replaced  with  closely  related  ones  to  restore  a more 
complete  trophic  structure  comparable  with  the  former  community.  In  a very  closely 
argued  case,  he  proposed  introducing  the  South  Island  Wren  Xenicus  gilviventris 
onto  New  Zealand  islands  which  once  had  the  now  extinct  Bush  Wren  X. 
longipes.  A similar  approach  has  been  tried  in  North  America.  Following  the 
widespread  use  of  pesticides  in  the  1960s,  the  distinctive  eastern  form  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus  anaturn  became  totally  extinct  throughout  its 
range  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Captive-bred  Peregrines  of  seven  different 
subspecies  were  released  into  this  area  (almost  80%  were  of  the  four  North  and 
South  American  subspecies,  Temple  1988).  The  rationale  behind  this  work  was 
simply  to  provide  a Peregrine  stock  with  a diverse  genetic  background,  and 
natural  selection  would  then  favour  those  characters  most  suited  for  the  region 
(Barclay  & Cade  1983;  Cade  1983).  Many  researchers  speculate  that,  once  the 
gene  frequencies  between  these  different  races  stabilise  within  the  population,  the 
resulting  birds  will  be  similar  to,  if  not  indistinguishable  from,  the  eastern  anaturn 
Peregrines  that  were  once  found  in  the  area. 

This  gives  us  hope  that  one  day  we  shall  be  able  to  put  African  Black 
Oystercatchers  Haernatopus  moquini  onto  the  Canary  Islands  to  replace  the  extinct 
form  meadewaldoi. 

The  rationale  can  be  taken  further,  and,  once  a species  is  extinct,  an 
ecologically  equivalent  or  analogue  species  (not  necessarily  closely  related)  can  be 
introduced  to  fill  the  vacant  niche. 

Hmmm,  now  I wonder  which  species  of  penguin  would  best  replace  the  Great 
Auk  . . . 

Carl  G.  Jones 

Forestry  Quarters,  Black  River,  Mauritius,  Indian  Ocean 
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Canary  Islands  Oystercatcher 

Whatever  the  merits  of  shooting  a specimen  of  the  Canary  Islands  Oystercatcher 
Haernatopus  (moquini)  meadewaldoi  in  June  1913,  both  Bernard  Zonfrillo  (Brit. 
Birds  87:  269-270)  and  Dr  N.  J.  Collar  (Brit.  Birds  87:  492)  argued  without 
taking  into  account  R.  R.  Lovegrove’s  statement  (Ibis  113:  270)  that  in  1970  local 
fishermen  spoke  of  it  finally  disappearing  about  1940.  This  would  mean  that  the 
race  or  species  hung  on  precariously  for  about  30  years  after  Dr  Bannerman  shot 
a specimen.  It  would  seem  probable,  though  there  can  be  no  proof,  that  it 
continued  to  breed  for  a few  years  after  1913. 

Long  before  1913,  the  population  probably  dropped  beyond  the  point  of 
sustainability,  and  eventual  extinction  became  inevitable.  It  is  quite  wrong  to 
blame  any  individual  for  phenomena  of  complex  and  inscrutable  origin.  May  it 
suffice  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  wholly  disproportionate  increase  in  human 
population  in  the  last  two  centuries  is  ultimately  responsible,  through  the  balance 
of  nature  being  so  grievously  upset.  Some  species  were  and  are  far  less  capable 
of  withstanding  the  environmental  impact  of  Man  and  the  witches’  brew  of  toxins 
which  has  been  poured  into  the  biosphere. 

G.  Blizzard 

18  Glenmore  Parade,  Ealing  Road,  Alperton,  Middlesex 

editorial  comment’  Dr  David  Bannerman  did  also  put  on  record  (Ibis  111:  257) 
a ‘probable  sight  record’  on  Tenerife  in  July  1968. 

Correspondence  on  this  topic  is  now  closed. 

Red-billed  Tropicbirds  in  the  Canary  Islands 

Dr  Eduardo  de  Juana  has  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  records  of  Red-billed 
Tropicbirds  Phaethon  aethereus  listed  recently  in  British  Birds  (87:  482)  have  yet 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Iberian  Rarities  Committee.  The  identification  of  the  bird 
seen  from  the  ferry  between  Tenerife  and  Gomcra  on  12th  April  1991  has  not 
been  accepted  (Ardeola  40:  192). 

Details  and  descriptions  of  all  rare  birds  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  the 
Azores,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  should  be  sent  to  Dr  de  Juana  at  the 
Comite  Iberico  de  Rarezas,  Facultad  de  Biologia,  p.9,  Ciudad  Universitaria, 
28040  Madrid,  Spain. 

Alan  Knox 

Buckinghamshire  County  Museum,  Tring  Road,  Halton,  Buckinghamshire  HP22  51*1 
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In  Search  of  the  Cirl  Bunting. 

By  Andrew  Cole. 

Andrew  Cole,  Devon.  1993.  127  pages;  26  colour  plates;  20  black-and-white  plates;  10  distri- 
bution maps;  4 line  drawings;  10  tables;  3 graphs.  ISBN  O 9521242  0 3.  £25.00. 


After  years  of  casual  birding,  Andrew  Cole 
took  early  retirement  and  moved  to  south 
Devon.  It  was  not  long  before  he  discovered 
the  satisfaction  of  focusing  on  a single  species: 
the  enigmatic  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus. 

This  book  tells  tire  story  of  the  Cirl  Bunung 
in  Britain  and  all  those  who  have  studied  it, 
going  back  to  Colonel  Montagu.  It  includes  the 
results  of  Cole’s  personal  studies  covering  90- 
100  days  per  year  over  four  years.  In  the 
introduction,  he  expresses  admiration  for  the 
early  naturalists,  such  as  Walpole-Bond  and 
Bannerman.  He  says  they  wrote  books  to  be 


read,  weaving  factual  information  in  such  a 
way  that  one  arrives  easily  upon  their 
conclusions.  In  Search  of  the  Cirl  Bunting  is 
written  in  the  same  easy  style.  The  six  chapters 
cover  the  history  of  the  species  in  Britain,  the 
bird  and  its  behaviour,  the  summer  months, 
the  winter  months,  breeding  and  a discussion 
of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
species’  decline.  It  is  very  much  a personal 
account  and  has  no  pretension  of  being  a 
comprehensive  monograph.  It  is  a good  read, 
written  by  an  enthusiast  for  enthusiasts. 
Humphrey  Sitters 


Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Eastern  Europe. 

By  Gerard  Gorman.  Illustrated  by  Clive  Byers  & Mark  Andrews. 

Hamlvn,  London,  1994.  214  pages;  8 colour  plates;  34  maps  and  30  line  drawings.  ISBN  0-600- 
57976-X.  £16.99. 


With  the  fall  of  Russian  Communism,  there 
has  been  a brightening  on  the  Eastern  horizon, 
and  Western  birdwatchers  are  awakening  to  the 
lure  of  rare  European  birds  in  a region  rapidly 
becoming  more  accessible.  Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Slovakia,  Hungary,  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  are  featured,  whilst  'European  Russia’ 
is  covered  briefly.  This  clearly  presented 
package  is  enlivened  by  bold  illustrations  and 
aims  to  whet  the  appetite  by  pointing  the  way 
in  to  a relatively  unknown  area  with  plenty  of 
scope  for  new  discoveries.  The  format  is 
familiar,  and  the  site  reviews  cover  a good 
variety  of  locations,  some  accompanied  by 
excellent  maps — but  why  not  more?  Having 


been  pointed  vaguely  in  the  right  direction,  the 
visiting  birdwatcher  might  still  have  trouble 
finding  the  best  areas.  A calendar  outlines  the 
best  times  to  visit  and  ‘specialities’  are 
highlighted,  although  sometimes  the  choices  can 
be  strange.  For  example,  a widespread  species 
may  be  chosen  (Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra  for 
the  wonderful  Biebrza  Marshes  in  Poland)  or 
one  so  unusual  it  would  hardly  seem  worth 
mentioning  (Rufous  Scrub-robin  Cercotrichas 
galactotes  for  Ropotamo  in  Bulgaria) : some  sort 
of  country  checklist  and  status  report  would 
have  been  more  useful.  Essential  reading, 
however,  for  any  visitor. 

Nik  Borrow 


Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds, 
vol.  2:  raptors  to  lapwings. 

Edited  by  Stephen  Marchant  & P.  J.  Higgins. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Melbourne,  1993.  984  pages;  70  colour  plates;  numerous  line-drawings 
and  maps.  ISBN  0-19-553069-1.  £150.00. 


The  sheer  bulk  (1,400  pages)  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  ambitious  project  necessitated 
its  production  as  two  separate  books,  but  this 
volume  is  down  to  984  pages  and  is  thus  one 
substantial  tome.  The  number  of  species  is 
down  from  196  to  118  and  colour  plates  are 
down  from  96  to  70:  consequently,  we  can 


now  expect  an  eventual  six  volumes  rather 
than  the  original  five.  The  price,  alas,  has 
increased  by  20%. 

This  volume  covers  all  the  birds  of  prey, 
such  fascinating  species  as  Malleefowl  Leipoa 
ocellata,  Takahe  Porphyno  mantelli,  Plains- 
wanderer  Pedionomus  torquatus  and  the  highly 
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endangered  Black  Stilt  Himantopus 
novaezehndiae,  and  all  the  waders  through  to 
lapwings.  Texts  for  well-studied  species  such 
as  Brown  Goshawk  Accipiter  fasciatus  run  to 
1 6V2  pages,  while  Blacksmith  Lapwing 
(Plover)  Vanellus  annatus,  with  one  record  on 
lies  Crozet,  gets  'A  page,  and  even  the 
introduced  Feral  Chicken  Gallus  gallus  gets 
eight  pages. 

I have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  general 
layout,  the  clear  typeface  (better  than  in  The 
Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic),  the  capital- 
letter  subheadings  and  thoughtful  utilisation  of 
bold  type,  w'hich  all  combine  to  make 
‘HANZAB’  a delight  to  use.  A space-saving 
ploy  in  this  volume  is  the  use  of  a distribution 
map  that  includes  much  of  Indonesia,  New 
Guinea  and  some  southwest  Pacific  islands, 
thus  for  many  species  there  is  no  need  for  a 
World  map  as  well. 

All  70  colour  plates  are  extremely  attractive: 
63  are  by  J.  N.  Davies  (who  did  all  the  plates 
in  volume  1)  and  the  other  seven  (covering 
some  of  the  game-birds,  crakes  and  rails)  are 
by  P.  Marsach,  B.  Jarrett  and  F.  Knight.  The 
degree  of  accuracy  seems  generally  very  high, 


and  the  colour  tones  are  excellent,  and  my 
only  criticism  relates  to  the  body  shape  of  the 
flying  plovers  and  lapwings,  which  look  rather 
unlifelike.  The  style  of  caption  has  been 
changed  in  this  volume,  numbers  now 
appearing  on  the  plates  and  the  space-wasting 
quarter-page  facsimiles  being  abandoned,  and 
a page-number  reference  to  the  appropriate 
text  is  now7  included  also. 

In  the  first  volume,  it  was  highly  regrettable 
that  the  British  Antarctic  Survey  and  the 
United  States  Bird  Banding  Laboratory  were 
unwilling  to  contribute  details  of  their 
innumerable  banding  recoveries  of  Antarctic 
species,  wrhereas  1 1 other  schemes  did 
collaborate.  Now,  however,  neither  the 
Australian  Bird  and  Bat  Banding  Scheme  nor 
the  New  Zealand  National  Banding  Scheme 
has  co-operated,  which  strikes  me  as 
extraordinary  and,  indeed,  shameful:  I can 
only  presume  that  ornithological  politics  and 
professional  jealousies  are  responsible. 

I heartily  commend  this  and  the  previous 
volume  to  everyone  with  an  interest  in 
Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  birds. 
Nick  Dyrnond 


BIRDING  Database  (computer  disc,  monthly  photographic  library,  plus 
manual). 

BIRDING  Database,  Melton  Constable,  1994.  Minimum  subscription  12  months  payable  in 
advance.  3 issues  £30.00,  6 issues  £55.00,  12  issues  £105.00. 


There  are  several  computer  bird  databases  for 
storing  your  bird  records  by  species,  date, 
place,  etc.,  but  this  one, adds  a new  dimension 
by  offering  high-quality  colour  photographs  as 
screen  images.  Using  clever  compression 
software,  each  photograph  takes  up  minimal 
space  on  your  hard  disk,  though  you  will  need 
a good-quality  colour  display  of  800  X 600 
with  256  colours  (16.7  million  colours  gives  an 
even  better  image).  This  is,  in  effect,  the  first 
computer-based  bird  part-work.  Each  month, 
a new  disk  adds  at  least  20  new  photographs, 
with  accompanying  text,  to  your  collection, 
plus  a longer  illustrated  identification  article. 


Photographs  of  recent  rarities  are  promised. 
The  database  is  not,  though,  restricted  to  the 
illustrated  species  and  one  can  write  lengthy 
notes  as  well  as  input  basic  information  for 
each  species  entry.  There  are  good  search 
facilities,  and  both  lists  and  reports  can  be 
generated  and  printed.  Although  you  can  have 
bird  photographs  on  your  computer  screen 
using  a CD-ROM,  the  text  on  a CD-ROM 
cannot  be  added  to  or  changed  as  it  can  here. 
I was  impressed  both  by  the  innovative 
concept  and  by  the  ease  of  use,  as  wrell  as  by 
the  quality  of  the  photographs. 

Malcolm  Ogilvie 


‘British  BirdShop’  subsidises  ‘BB’ 

Please  order  all  your  bird  books  by  using  the  British  BirdShop  order  forms  which  are  included  in 
BB  each  month  (pages  ix  & x this  month).  All  the  profits  received  by  BB  go  directly  towards 
funding  extra  pages,  extra  photographs  and  the  use  of  colour  illustrations  within  BB  itself.  By 
using  the  POST  FREE  service  provided  by  British  BirdShop,  you  not  only  receive  the  friendliest, 
quickest  and  most  efficient  mail-order  bird-book  service,  but  also  help  to  improve  the  contents  of 
BB,  and  hold  down  the  subscription  price,  to  everyone’s  benefit.  Thank  you  for  supporting  us. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Wendy  Dickson  and  Bob  Scott 

Of  Rabbits,  and  birds  . . . 

Although  the  Chinese  say  they  acquired  it  from  Eastern  Europe,  it  appears  that 
a particularly  virulent  virus  that  affects  Old  World  Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cumculus 
spread  into  Europe  from  China  in  about  1984.  Within  ten  years  it  had  probably 
killed  over  60  million  rabbits  in  Italy  and  had  spread  to  some  40  countries.  It  has 
now  arrived  in  the  UK. 

The  virus  causes  a condition  known  as  Rabbit  Haemorrhagic  Disease  (RHD), 
which  attacks  the  liver,  heart  and  lungs.  Rabbits  apparently  die  quite  ‘peacefully’ 
within  20  hours  of  infection  without  any  outward  signs  of  stress  or  visual 
symptoms,  quite  unlike  the  last  rabbit  disease  to  spread  rapidly  through  the 
European  population,  myxomatosis.  It  is  already  being  considered  as  the  answer 
to  the  ‘rabbit  problem’  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

As  yet,  there  have  been  very  few  confirmed  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  UK,  but 
then  if  tests  are  not  carried  out  it  will  not  be  located.  It  has  certainly  been 
confirmed  in  the  Southwest  and  in  East  Anglia,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  it.  Reports  suggest  a massive  decline  in  numbers  of  rabbits  at  Portland 
Bill,  Dorset;  and  counts  at  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  indicate  a reduction  in  the 
population  by  50%  in  one  week.  Some  readers  may  well  remember  the  effects  of 
myxomatosis  back  in  the  early  1950s,  when  it  was  at  first  thought  that  rabbits  had 
been  eliminated  for  good.  A range  of  bird  species  was  also  affected  (e.g.  Common 
Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  ceased  to  nest  and  eventually  went  into  decline).  What 
would  now  happen  to  the  increasing,  yet  still  very  few,  recolonising  Red  Kites 
Milvus  milvus,  or  the  struggling  population  of  Stone-curlews  Burhinus  oedicnemus ? 
Imagine  a complete  absence  of  rabbits  and  its  effect  upon  the  predator-prey 
relationship,  or  the  amount  of  ground  vegetation  and  its  effect  upon  nesting  sites 
for  Wood  Larks  Lullula  arborea  and  Meadow  Pipits  Anthus  pratensis.  A lack  of 
rabbits  could  be  good  for  some  bird  species  (e.g.  Common  Quail  Cotumix 
cotumix),  but  lack  of  rabbit  warrens  could  be  bad  for  others  (e.g.  Northern 
Wheatears  Oenanthe  oenanthe.)  Whatever  else  we  may  speculate  at  this  stage,  we 
can  only  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  about  it. 


European  Nature  Conservation  Year 


‘ENCY  95’,  as  it  will  be  known,  is  a campaign 
to  create  better  conditions  for  both  wildlife  and 
people,  by  encouraging  local  communiues  to 
become  involved  in  some  practical  activities  to 
help  wildlife.  The  first  campaign  magazine 
listed  ideas  such  as  producing  community' 
nature  maps,  exploring  the  natural  history  of 
your  twin  towns,  especially  those  within 


Europe,  restoring  ponds  and  repairing  dry- 
stone  walls. 

For  details  of  ENCY  95,  which  is  supported 
by  the  Countryside  Commission  and  English 
Nature,  contact  the  England  Campaign  Office 
at  Northminster  House,  Northminster  Road, 
Peterborough  PEI  1UA,  or  telephone  Peter- 
borough (01733)  318351. 
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News  and  comment 


Two  Scottish  conferences 

Two  of  my  favourite  conferences  were  held 
just  a fortnight  apart  this  year,  the  Scottish 
Ornithologists’  Club  conference  at  North 
Berwick  on  4th-6th  November,  and  the 
Scottish  Ringers’  conference  at  Braemar,  on 
19th-21st.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  overlap  in  attendance 
was  quite  small.  One  is  tempted  to  compare 
the  average  ages  of  the  attendants  at  both  and 
note  that  many  ringers  are  in  their  twenties 
and  thirties  while  the  SOC  seemingly  has 
difficulty  in  attracting  younger  members. 
Attendance  was  also  revealing,  with  only  some 
70  residential  and  60  day  visitors  at  the  SOC, 
but  a capacity  166,  plus  20-30  day  visitors,  at 
Braemar,  but  then  the  latter  was  only  half  the 
price  of  the  former. 

The  talks  at  both  conferences  were 
uniformly  of  a high  standard.  The  SOC 
offered  just  three  main  speakers — Mick 
Marquiss  on  sawbills,  including  the  licensed- 


shooting  controversy,  Barbara  Meams  with  a 
fascinating  account  of  the  noted  Scottish 
ornithologist  William  MacGillivray,  and  Alan 
Knox  on  lumping  and  splitting  species — but 
then  broke  new  ground  on  the  Sunday 
morning  with  workshops,  on  crossbills,  gulls, 
flycatchers,  and  more  on  species  and 
subspecies.  These  were  both  well  attended  and 
well  received.  The  Scottish  Rutgers  were 
treated  to  12  short  talks  covering  a diversity  of 
topics,  including  priority  species  habitats  in 
Scotland  (by  Barbara  Young,  RSPB), 
Capercaillie,  Hebridean  waders,  Puffins, 
Merlins,  Eagles  and  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory. 

British  Birds  was  represented  at  both 
conferences  with  its  Mystery  Bird  Photograph 
Competition.  The  ouU'ighl  wanner  of  the 
bottle  of  champagne  at  the  SOC  was  Chris 
McGuigan,  w'hile  Bob  Sanderson  won  on  a 
draw  from  Bill  Moon  at  the  Scottish  Ringers. 
(MHO) 


Nightjar  recovery 

The  latest  issue  of  the  BTO’s  journal  Bird  Study 
includes  the  results  of  the  1992  census  of 
European  Nightjars  Caprirnulgus  europaeus  in 
Britain  (Bird  Study  41:  181-191).  A total  of 
3,093  churring  males  was  located  and  the  British 
population  estimated  to  be  about  3,400  males, 
an  increase  of  more  than  50%  on  the  1981 
census  figure.  The  storms  of  October  1987  and 
January  1990  apparently  helped  to  create 
patches  of  suitable  habitat,  as  has  the  commercial 
harvesting  of  areas  of  forestry  planted  during  the 
great  expansion  of  the  industry  after  1945.  The 
future  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which 
planting  and  felling  are  carried  out  in  ways 
sympathetic  to  wildlife. 

For  details  of  subscription  rates  for  Bird 
Study , write  to  the  BTO,  The  Nunnery, 
Nunnery  Place,  Thetford  IP24  2PU. 


Impact  of  ecotourism  on  birds 

At  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union 
(AOU)  meeting  in  Cincinnati  during  13th- 
20th  August  1995,  a symposium  will  address 
the  impact  of  the  billion-dollar  growth  industry 
of  ecotourism  on  the  world’s  bird  populations. 
Whether  the  symposium  is  a half  or  a full  day 
in  length  and  whether  its  proceedings  will  be 
published  will  depend  on  the  interest 
generated.  Some  participants  will  be  invited; 
any  others  wishing  to  give  a presentation 
(deadline  for  initial  contact  is  1st  March  1995) 
or  desiring  more  information  should  contact 
David  M.  Bird,  Avian  Science  and 
Conservation  Center  of  McGill  University, 
21,111  Lakeshore  Road,  Ste  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Quebec  H9X  3V9,  Canada  (514-398- 
7760;  Fax  514-398-7990;  e-mailCX54@ 
musica.mcgill.ca) . 


Migration  in  Buckinghamshire 

The  third  biennial  Bucks  Bird  Club/BTO  One- 
day  Conference  attracted  a capacity  attendance 
at  Wendover  on  12th  November  1994.  The 
topic,  ‘Migration’,  w'as  covered  in  very  well- 
received  lectures  by  Ray  Waters  and  David 
Glue  (both  BTO),  John’ Bowler  (WWT)  and 
Bob  Scott  (RSPB),  and  in  three  short  talks  by 
Graeme  Taylor  (Bucks  BC),  Rob  Young 
(Herts  County  Recorder)  and  Peter  Edwards 
(Hughenden  Ringing  Group). 


The  BB  Mystery  Birds  Competition  was  a 
great  success,  with  Steve  Holliday  (RSPB 
Central  England  Office)  and  Andy  Harding 
(Bucks  County  Recorder)  both  providing  all- 
correct  answers;  the  latter  won  the  draw  for  the 
champagne  prize  and  then  proceeded  to 
entertain  and  enlighten  the  audience  by 
explaining  how  lie  had  made  his  identifications. 
'lTius  ended  a very  enjoyable  and  successful 
day.  ( Contributed  by  Graeme  Taylor ) 
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Bucks  garden  birds 

Ubiquitous  Blue  I its  Pams  caemleus  and 
Blackbirds  Turdus  memla  were  no  surprise, 
but  garden-watching  in  Buckinghamshire 
(which  has  been  organised  by  the 
Buckinghamshire  Bird  Club  for  the  past  eight 
years)  in  late  winter  1993/94  showed  that 
Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  Dendrocopos 
major , Long-tailed  Tits  Aegithalos  caudatus, 
Jackdaws  Corvus  monedula , Blackcaps  Sylvia 
atricapilla , Siskins  Carduelis  spinus  and 
Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla  were  all 
more  widespread  than  ever  before  (i.e.  with 
record  numbers  of  reports,  though  not 
necessarily  with  high  counts).  The  ‘most 
spectacular  leap’  was  by  Brambling,  which 
became  the  23rd  most  frequendy  reported 
garden  bird  in  the  county  (of  64  species  noted 
by  participants). 

Such  garden  surveys  are  enthralling  for 
those  who  take  part,  and  even  permanently  or 
temporarily  housebound  birders  can 
contribute.  We  reported  on  the  Bedfordshire 
Survey  last  year  (Brit.  Birds  87:  500);  perhaps 
other  counties  not  already  doing  so  may  care 
to  try  this  simple  form  of  membership 
involvement. 

The  address  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Bird 
Club  is  Riders  Way,  Poyle  Lane,  Burnham, 
Buckinghamshire  SL1  8LB. 

NRA  hotline 

In  the  year  since  the  National  Rivers  Authority 
launched  its  emergency  hotline  at  the  beginning 
of  November  1993,  it  received  more  than 
30,000  calls  from  the  public:  an  average  of  over 
80  per  day.  This,  say  the  NRA,  has  helped  it  to 
respond  faster  to  environmental  emergencies 
and  has  played  a key  role  in  helping  it  to 
safeguard  our  water  environment.  The  hotline 


Don  goes  West 

Don  Smith,  BB' s Photographic  Consultant  for 
the  past  14'/2  years  (Brit.  Birds  73:  379),  has 
decided  to  take  life  a little  easier  in  an  even 
more  relaxing  place  than  Scotland,  and  has 
emigrated  to  Canada,  together  with  wife  Annie 
and  daughter  Lizzie.  We  all  wish  them  well, 
and  look  forward  to  a flow  of  Nearctic 
photographs. 

Now  that  he  is  not  a judge  for  Bird 
Photograph  of  the  Year,  perhaps  Don  will 
enter  again  for  the  competition  (which  he  won 
in  1980:  Brit.  Birds  73:  319,  plates  113  & 
174). 


lIn  Focus’  guide  to  binoculars 
and  telescopes 

The  second  edition  of  the  handy  pocket-sized 
In  Focus  Equipment  Guide  reviews  all  the  latest 
optical  equipment  for  the  birder  and 
naturalist,  and  includes  a foreword  by  Bill 
Oddie.  It  sells  in  the  UK  at  £ 2.95 , and,  for 
every  guide  purchased,  a donation  will  be 
made  by  In  Focus  to  support  the  work  of 
BirdLife  International.  To  obtain  copies  of  the 
guide,  write  to  your  nearest  In  Focus  retail 
outlet,  or  telephone  or  fax  your  order  to 
Hunstanton  (01485)  210101. 


is  for  reporting  not  just  pollution  incidents,  but 
also  poaching,  flooding  or  wildlife  in  distress  on 
rivers,  streams  and  coastal  waters. 

If  you  see  something  amiss  on  your  local 
stretch  of  water,  then  0800-807060  is  the 
freephone  number  you  should  be  keying  in.  It 
is  open  24  hours  a day,  365  days  of  the  year. 


‘M.F.M.M.’ 

M.F.M.M.  is  a book  containing  over  80  selected 
articles  by  the  late  Professor  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  Meiklejohn  as  published  in  The  Glasgow 
Herald  during  the  years  1954-1974.  It  has  been 
published  by  the  Clyde  Branch  of  the  Scottish 
Ornithologists’  Club  as  a tribute  on  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  his  death.  Maury  Meiklejohn  was 
Professor  of  Italian  at  Glasgow  University,  with 
wade  interests  not  only  in  his  academic  subject, 
but  also  in  birdwatching  (he  was  one  of  ‘The  Ten 
Rare  Men’,  serving  on  the  Rarities  Committee  for 
11  years,  from  1959  to  1969),  botany  and  the 
arts,  and  he  was  also  a very  acute  observer  of 
humanity.  The  articles  reflect  all  these  interests 
and  were  waitten  with  a delicate  touch  of  humour, 


which  is  as  topical  today  as  when  they  were 
penned.  All  were  illustrated  in  caricature  form  by 
John  Fleming,  at  that  time  Senior  Tutor  and 
subsequently  Registrar  at  Glasgow7  School  of  Art. 
They  are  reproduced  exactly  as  they  appeared  in 
The  Glasgotv  Herald.  There  is  a short  biographical 
foreword  by  Bob  Caldow,  and  the  book  ends 
with  the  poem  ‘In  Memoriam’  by  his  good  friend 
Professor  Nicholas  Round. 

This  92-page  paperback  is  obtainable  (price 
£4.95,  including  p&p)  from  the  Clyde  Branch, 
Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club,  do  David 
Clugston,  14  Rosewood  Avenue,  Paisley, 
Strathclyde  PA2  9NJ.  (Contributed  by > David 
Clugston) 
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News  and  comment 


World's  rarest  falcon  gobbles  up  World’s  rarest  pigeon 


A predicament  indeed!  News  came  through 
last  autumn  from  SAFE  (Save  Animals  from 
Extinction,  the  official  appeal  of  the  Jersey 
Wildlife  Preservation  Trust)  that,  on  the  islet 
of  De  aux  Aigrettes  off  the  coast  of  Mauritius, 
fieldworkers  were  celebrating  as  a new 
generation  of  the  Pink  Pigeon  Columba 
mayeri,  considered  to  be  the  World’s  rarest 
pigeon,  was  beginning  to  hatch  when  one  of 


the  World’s  rarest  falcons,  the  Mauritius 
Kestrel  Falco  punctatus,  swooped  down  on  the 
nest  and  devoured  one  of  the  squabs.  Carl 
Jones,  the  Project  Director,  is  said  to  have 
raised  a mm  to  the  balance  of  nature  being 
restored,  but  it  was  promptly  interfered  with 
again  when  the  culprit  kestrel  was  caught  and 
banished  to  a forest  site  on  mainland 
Mauritius. 


Books,  books  and  more  books 

The  latest  ‘Poyser’,  or  The  Sharks  and  Rays  of 
Southern  Africa , or  Kamchatka:  land  of  fire  and 
ice , or  a map  of  the  Okavango  delta  . . . the 
1995  Subbuteo  catalogue  contains  them  all, 
and  more,  in  its  74  pages.  If  you’re  a regular 
book-buyer,  this  catalogue  will  be  a great 
source  of  reference,  and  by  buying  mail-order 
from  Subbuteo  you  will  be  helping  the  com- 
pany which  helps  BB,  for  Subbuteo  Natural 
History  Books  Ltd  is  the  official  distributor  for 
our  British  BirdShop. 

For  a free  Subbuteo  catalogue,  write  to 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd, 
Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN,  or 
telephone  Mold  (01352)  770581. 


Recommended  reading 

The  best  books  on  fungi,  or  moths,  or 
mammals,  or  beetles?  The  Bedfordshire  Natural 
History  Society  has  just  published  for  its 
members  an  eight-page  ‘Recommended 
Reading  List’  special  supplement  to  its 
newsletter,  The  Muntjac , with  authors,  tides, 
publishers  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
BNHS’s  specialist  recorders’  ratings  according  to 
11  categories  from  ‘A  Essential  reading!’  to  7. 
Expensive  and/or  hard  to  find,  but  worth  the 
efforf . A very  useful  list  for  all  naturalists. 

The  membership  secretary  of  the  BNHS 
(and  the  associated  Bedfordshire  Bird  Club)  is 
Marv  Sheridan:  telephone  Leighton  Buzzard 
(01525)  378245. 


Only  us  chickens 

Wild  Red  Junglefowls  Gallus  gallus  typically 
live  in  groups  of  about  12,  with  one  dominant 
and  two  or  three  subdominant  males  and  eight 
or  nine  females. 

Given  the  chance,  domestic  fowls  behave  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

‘Given  the  chance’  is  the  key  phrase.  Flock 
sizes  of  chickens  kept  for  meat  or  for  eggs 
used  to  be  in  the  hundreds  or  thousands  in 
‘the  good  old  days’  of  free-range  poultry- 
farming in  the  1950s  or  1960s.  Nowadays, 
flocks  can  number  literally  in  the  millions,  an 
‘achievement’  made  possible  by  a combination 
of  genetic  selection  (the  average  hen  now  lays 
more  than  270  eggs  per  year,  and  the  average 
meat-type  bird  reaches  market  weight  in  seven 
weeks  instead  of  the  ‘natural’  20  weeks),  the 
use  of  the  newly  discovered  vitamin  D3 
substituting  for  sunlight,  and  the  use  of 
antibiotics  to  reduce  disease  transmission  in 
overcrowded  conditions. 

Even  die  new  EU-recommended  minimum 
space  gives  each  bird  insufficient  room  in 
which  to  turn  around. 

Domestic  fowls  in  BBl  Who  cares  about 
chickens?  Well,  if  we  (birders,  birdwatchers 


and  ornithologists)  do  not,  who  will?  Only  we, 
perhaps,  can  really  understand  the  stress 
which  an  animal  must  suffer  when  its  natural 
behaviour  is  totally  inhibited.  Safety  from 
predators  hardly  compensates  for  an  entire 
existence  confined  to  one  tiny  spot. 

This  was  one  matter  highlighted  in  a talk  by 
Joy  A.  Mench  of  the  University'  of  Maryland 
during  a symposium  at  the  recent  IOC  in 
Vienna.  The  session,  on  ‘Attitudes  towards 
birds’,  was  attended  by  only  about  100  of  tire 
1 ,600  participants  (though  die  small  room  was 
crowded),  but  the  UK  was  very  well 
represented. 

What  would  it  cost  to  change?  Joy  Mench 
suggested  that  provision  of  individual  nest 
boxes  for  the  birds  would  add  a mere  5%  to 
the  cost  of  chicken  or  eggs  in  the  shops,  and  a 
return  to  free-range  production  would  require 
a five-fold  increase  in  human  labour  (with 
unemployment,  the  workforce  is  available) 
and  would  create  a 50%  increase  in  prices. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  a small  price  to  pay  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  birds  were  not  suffering  for 
the  whole  of  their  lives?  It  might  also  give  us 
all  more-flavoursome  meat  and  eggs.  (JTRS) 
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Norfolk  riches 

Celebrating  its  125th  Anniversary,  the  Norfolk 
& Norwich  Naturalists  Society’s  136-page 
Norfolk  Bird  & Mammal  Report  1993  is 
abundantly  illustrated  by  top-class  colour 
photographs  and  line-drawings.  As  well  as  the 
full  systematic  list  of  bird  records,  there  are 
several  papers,  including  ‘The  farmer  and  the 
Pink-feet  can  be  friends?’:  68,560  Pink-footed 
Geese  Anser  brachyrhynchus  (about  27%  of  the 
world  population)  were  calculated  from  co- 
ordinated counts  to  be  present  in  Norfolk  in 
winter  1993/94,  so  this  is  clearly  a question 
which  does  need  to  be  answered.  Other  papers 
include  accounts  of  some  of  Norfolk’s  rarest 
vagrants,  and  items  on  mammals  include  an 
account  of  Water  Shrews  Neomys  fodiens  in 
Broadland,  where  there  seems  to  be  the 
highest  population  density  so  far  discovered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (9/ha). 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  (£ 5 post 
free)  from  the  NNNS,  St  Edmundsbury,  6 
New  Road,  Hethersett,  Norwich  NR9  3HH. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tim  Cleeves — Northeast 

Dave  Clugston — Scotland 

Dave  Fltrmm — Southwest 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Alan  Richards — Midlands 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


Cirls  out,  Goosanders  in 

Known  from  30  sites  in  Cornwall  in  1965-69, 
the  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus  was  found  in 
only  seven  in  1990-93.  The  decline  is 
described  in  Birds  in  Cornwall  1993 , the  63rd 
annual  report  of  the  Cornwall  Bird-watching 
and  Preservation  Society. 

The  report  also  surmises  that  Goosanders 
Mergus  merganser  may  already  be  breeding  in 
Cornwall  (as  suggested  by  the  species’  recent 
colonisation  of  Devon) . 

The  massive  181-page  report  costs  £5.50 
(incl.  p&p)  from  Stanley  M.  Christophers, 
Bramblings,  Rachels  Way,  St  Columb  Major, 
Cornwall  TR9  6EP. 


Marsh  or  Willow? 

The  perennial  problem  of  separating  Willow 
Pams  montanus  from  Marsh  Tits  P.  palustris 
will  be  spotlighted  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
monthly  newsstand  magazine  Bird  Watching. 
Identification  of  scoters  Melanitta  is  also 
featured,  together  with  site  guides  for  Co. 
Cork,  Northumberland,  Islay  and  Jura,  and  an 
assessment  of  the  Leica  APO  telescope. 


’Owler 

In  Raymond  Eagle’s  recent  book  Seton 
Gordon:  the  life  and  times  of  a Highland 
gentleman  (Lochar  Publishing),  a list  of  birds 
killed  by  gamekeepers  on  the  Glengarry'  Estate 
in  1839-40  includes  six  gyro  (sic)  falcons. 
These  were  presumably  employed  by  the 
Scottish  Office  to  distribute  social-security’ 
cheques  to  remote  crofts  at  a time  of  serious 
rural  depression  in  the  Highlands.  ( Contributed 
by  Euan  Dunn) 


Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  'British  Birds’ 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


The  ninth  stage  (Brit.  Birds  87:  plate  178)  was  correctly  identified 
as  a Siberian  Jay  Perisoreus  infaustus  by  everyone  except  a handful 
of  competitors  (Bondli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli  and  Common 
Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicums  were  the  only  other  answers).  This 
sunning  individual  was  photographed  by  G.  Olioso  in  Finland  in 


July  1974. 

Jon  Holt  (Buckinghamshire),  Jakob  Sunesen  (Denmark)  and  Peter  Sunesen 
(Denmark)  are  neck-and-neck,  each  of  them  on  a nine-in-a-row  sequence  of 
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Monthly  marathon 


correct  answers;  George  Brown  (Essex)  is  tracking  them  on  eight;  Paavo  Liimatta 
(Finland)  and  Mark  D.  Simmonds  (Hampshire)  are  on  seven;  and  the  pack 
follows,  mostly  on  six  or  five.  This  month’s  hurdle  is  plate  26. 


Plate  26.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  104:  eleventh  stage  in  seventh  ‘Marathon’  or  first 
stage  in  eighth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  on  page  65  of  the  January  issue, 
then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th  March  1995. 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  3rd-15th  January'  1995. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  Two 
long-stayers,  on  Tresco  (Scilly)  and  North 
Slob  (Co.  Wexford). 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  Near 
Sittingbourne  (Kent),  14th-  15th  January. 

White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala 
Individual  of  unknown  origin,  Abberton 
Reservoir  (Essex),  from  early  January  to  15th 
January. 

Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla  Cork  City  (Co. 
Cork),  15th  January. 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodestethia  rosea  Port  Madoc 


(Gwynedd),  1 4th- 1 5th  January. 

Brtinnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  lomvia 
Gulberwick  (Shetland),  found  on  4th  January 
and  taken  into  care. 

Little  Auk  Allc  alle  9,740  past  Flamborough 
Head  (Humberside),  12th  January. 

Homed  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris  Wintering 
groups  include  18  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk),  11 
in  Holkham  Bay  (Norfolk),  five  at  Reculver 
(Kent)  and  two  at  Gronant  (Clwyd). 

Dusky'  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  Bideford 
(Devon),  December  to  15th  January. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(25p/min  cheap  rate;  39p/min  other  times;  inel.  VAT) 
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British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers^. 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should 
be  sent  to  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

SPECIAL  offers please  tick  / 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  special  boxed  set  vols  1-9  (normal  price  £755, 

save  £105,  offer  valid  until  31.3.95) £650.00  □ 

Dymond  The  Birds  of  Fair  Isle  (Dymond)  special  reduced  price  (usually  £11.95) Paperback  £5.95  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95).  £12.95  □ 
Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zeland  and  Antarctic  Birds 

vol.  2.  raptors  to  lapwings  (OUP)  exclusive  reduced  price £125.00  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  vols.  1 & 2 

exclusive  two-volume  price  (usual  price  £115) £105.00  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Beaman  Palearctric  Birds:  a checklist  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia  north 

of  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  (Harrier) Paperback  £12.50  □ 

Cole  In  Search  of  the  Cirl  Bunting  (Cole) £25.00  □ 

de  Juana  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Spain  (Lynx) £24.95  □ 

Fuller  Bird  Life  of  Woodland  and  Forest  (CUP) £24.95  □ 

Stebbing-Allen  A Diversity  of  Birds:  a personal  journey  of  discovery  (Umberleigh) £14.95  □ 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Howell  & Webb  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  & Northern  Central  America  (OUP) 

due  march Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

Kemp  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  hornbills  (OUP)  due  April.  Plus  free  tee-shirt £40.00  □ 

Shirihai  The  Birds  of  Israel  (Academic  Press)  DUE  1995 approx.  £80.00  □ 

Williams  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  penguins  (OLtP)  DUE  APRIL.  Plus  FREE  tee-shirt £40.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 

Baker  Identification  Guide  to  European  Non-Passerines  (BTO) Paperback  £16.50  □ 

Berthold  Bird  Migration:  a general  survey  (OUP) Paperback  £17.50  □ Hardback  £35.00  □ 

BOU  Checklist  of  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland  Sixth  edition  (BOU)  Paperback  £5.95  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘ British  Birds’  List  of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds £1 .00  □ 

Bruun,  Delin,  Svensson,  et  al.  Hamlyn  Guide:  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn)  Paperback  £8.99  □ 

Campbell  & Lack  A Dictionary  of  Birds  (Poyser)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1985  £49.50  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Sparrozvs:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  £29.99  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-5  & 9 all  £85  each;  vols.  6 & 7 £75  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  New  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers) £24.99  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  vol.  1 (Lynx)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1993  £95.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  (Lynx) £98.00  □ 

Dymond,  Fraser  & Gantlctt  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) £19.00  □ 

Ennion  Birds  and  Seasons  (Arlequin) £55.00  □ 

Fry,  Fry  & Harris  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters  and  Rollers:  a handbook  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1992  £27.99  □ 

Garcia  & Paterson  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Southern  Spain  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Gibbons,  et  al.  The  New  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1994 £40.00  □ 

Gooders  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Gorman  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Eastern  Europe  (Hamlyn) Paperback  £16.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £7.99  □ 

Harrison  Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  Revised  edn.  1991  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1983 £24.99  □ 

Hayman,  Marchant  & Prater  Shorebirds  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1986 £24.99  □ 

Hollom,  Porter,  Christensen  & Willis  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (Poyser) £16.00  □ 

Howard  & Moore  A Complete  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Academic) £2  7 .00  CH 

Hutchinson  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Ireland  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £10.99  LI 

Jackson  Great  Bird  Paintings  of  the  World  (Antique  Collectors’  Club) vol.  1 £25.00  D vol.  2 £25.00  D 

Jenni  & Winkler  Moult  and  Ageing  of  European  Passerines  (Academic) £40.00  □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm  Publishers)  £^5.00  LH 

Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


Please  lick  / 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS  (cont.)  •* 

Keith,  Urban  & Frv  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  

vol.  1 £85.00  □ vol.  2 £85.00  □ vol.  3 £85.00  □ vol.  4 £85.00  □ 

Lack  The  Atlas  of  Wintering  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1987 £22.50  □ 

Lack  & Ferguson  The  Birds  of  Buckinghamshire  (Bucks.  Bird  Club) £1 1.95  □ 

Lckagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Karn  Bhaet) £38.00  □ 

LIPU  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Italy  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £10.99  □ 

Madge  & Burn  Wildfoid:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  OF  1 988 £24.99  □ 

Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vol.  1 £125.00  □ 

National  Geographic  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  Best  Bird  Book  of  1984 £14.95  □ 

Oddie  Follow  That  Bird ! (Robson) £12.95  □ 

Olsson  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm  Publishers)  £24.99  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £55.00  □ vol.  2 £60.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  Birds  of  the  World  (Yale  UP) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1991 £80.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  A Supplement  to  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  the  World  (Yale  UP) Paperback  £19.95  □ 

Svensson  Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines  4th  edn £29.50  □ 

Taylor  Bam  Ozvls:  predator-prey  relationships  and  conservation  (CUP) £19.95  □ 

Turner  & Rose  A Handbook  to  the  Szvallozvs  and  Martins  of  the  World  (Helm) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1990 £22.99  □ 

Tyler  & Ormerod  The  Dippers  (Poyser) £19.00  □ 

Wheatley  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  South  America  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Winkler  & Christie  Woodpeckers  (Pica  Press)  £30.00  □ 


other  titles 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 

refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates 

Free  copies  of  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  are  available  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 


Binders P lease  tick  Z 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 


Recordings  Please  add  £ 2.00  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Gibbon  Southern  African  Bird  Sounds  (6  cassettes,  boxed) £49.95  □ 

Kettle  British  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  (2-casscttes)  More  British  Bird  Sounds  (1  cassette) £16.99  □ £6.95  □ 

Kettle  & Ranfl  British  Bird  Sounds  on  CD  (2  CDs) £29.00  □ 

Roche  All  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sittellc) (4  cassettes)  £29.95  □ (4  CDs)  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  FEBRUARY  1995  forall  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only, 

also  during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  PCs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NHB  lad.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US8  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery'  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  FREE  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no. 

Name Rcf 

Address No. 


I 


..Total  £ Cheque/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using 
these  credit  cards: 


If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 


Please  debit  my  Access/Visa  MasterCard/Eurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
TEI . Mold  (01352)  770581.  fax.  (01352)  771590 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwvd  CH7  4I.N 


x 


Our  O wn  Conserva  tion  A rea  A Hd  77»e  experts  Pro  fessionals  recommend  l 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds , enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


LEADING 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HIGH 
QUALITY 

BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 

Select  from  the  world's  finest  optical  instruments: 

' ZEISS-LEICA-HABICHT-NIKON-OPTOLYTH-KOWA 
BAUSCH&  LOMB-BUSHNELL-PENTAX-QUESTAR 
BRESSER*MIRADOR*OPTICRON*DOCTER»SWIFT 
FUJINON»FUMOTO«PRAKTICA«ROSS 
Tripods:  SLIK«MANFROTTO»CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 


Wide  range 
Top  quality 


Visit  our  BIRD  and  \ 

1 Telescope  showroom 

I 

1 Q^m  until  5pm 

INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
( APR  0% ) subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
i FACILITIES  allowing  timeto  choose  and 
1 discuss  options. 

1 WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
1 for  easy  directions,  E8,0E 

1 latest  prices  and  J 1U^  IMESSl 
J mail  orders.  r \ ^ ■■m 

1 FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

Tel -.0676-540501  & 542476  Fax:  0676-540930 

(D415) 


\lmsm 

(WESTERN  NEW  GUINEA) 

ABA  SPONSORED  BIRD  TRIPS 

APRIL  AND  NOVEMBER 

SEA  TURTLE  RESEARCH 

MAY  THRU  SEPTEMBER 

BUTTERFLIES 

JUNE  AND  NOVEMBER 

BOTANICALS 

JUNE  AND  NOVEMBER 

ART  AND  CULTURE 

MONTHLY 


IRIAN  ADVENTURES 

PO  BOX  210387 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94121 

FAX/PHONE  010  1 415  221  7614 


I 


NRMNG 

Database 


(D453) 


45 

DEMONSTRATED 
AT  THE  RUTLAND 
BIRDWATCHING 
FAIR 


x 


i 


A Photograpic 
Library  on  Computer 


Western  Palearctic 
database  running 
under  Windows 
£35.00.  Compatible 
with  a 386  or  486 
PC  displaying  256 
colours.  This  is  not 
a CD  ROM  disk. 
Fully  interactive  to 
record  your  own  sightings.  Included  with  the 
database  are  20  photographic  images  and 
accompanying  text.  Further  disks  of  approx.  20 
images  can  be  purchased  at  £12.00  per  disk.  No 
drain  on  your  hard  disk.  Each  image  is 
compressed  down  to  15-20K.  Please  send  for 
further  details. 


BIRDING  Database 
Longnor  House,  Gunthorpe, 
Melton  Constable,  Norfolk.  NR24  2NS 
Tel:  (01263)  861669  Fax:  (01263)  860035 


AFFORDABLE 

TOURS 

AND 

HOLIDAYS 

1995 


4-25  March,  with  Julie  Bruton  and  Dick  Filby.  The  most 
comprehensive  tour  at  the  best  possible  price.  From 
C2395  (Saturday  to  Saturday). 


19-26  March.  We  are  UK  agents  for  the  Spring 
Migration  Festival.  Packages  from  C479. 


HONG  KONG 


11-22  April,  with  David  Rosair  ft  Dick  Filby.  Based  at 
Mai  Po  itself,  this  year's  trip  saw  41  species  of  wader 
From  Cl 049. 


BEIDAIHE 


3-20  May.  with  Tony  Marr  and  Bill  Blake.  Join  us  to 
witness  the  spectacular  spnng  migration  and  more. 
From  C899  why  pay  more? 


13-21  May.  A new  'budget'  birding  package  from  C355. 


COTA  D0NANA  FLYDRIVE 


All  Year.  A flexible  programme  which  allows  you  to 
explore  this  omithologically  nch  area  of  Spain. 


ANTARCTICA  & THE  FAIKLANOS 


27  November- 13  December.  Our  first  whole  ship 
charier  to  the  ultimate  destination.  Dick  Filby  and 
team  for  birds,  Mark  Carwardme  for  whales  and 
dolphins.  From  C3999 


UudU^S14*01179848040 


OK  01603  767757 
INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE, 
BANK  ROAD,  BRISTOL  BS15  2LX 


24HR  BROCHURE  LINE 
0117  961  0874 


(D452) 


(D458) 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01621  815085 


i-fe  British  Birds 

Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01621  815085 
Fax  01621  819130 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£ 2.75  a line  — average  of  8 words 
£9.00  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.00  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
12  for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  Date  March  issue 

February  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


SCOTLAND 

THE  HOTEL,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  Argyll  PA61  7YP.  Demi- 
pension  (Private  bath)  from  £55.00.  Details,  brochure,  map 
(bird  list  on  request).  Tel:  09512  316.  (BB633) 

ALD1E  HOUSE  B&B.  £16-18.  Edwardian  mansion  house 
located  in  6 acres  wocded  garden.  We  offer  you  a warm 
welcome  in  ou£  family  home.  En-suite  rooms  available, 
home  cooking.  Tel:  0862  893787  Tain.  High.  Scotland. 

(BB660) 

SPEY  VALLEY.  Beautiful  secluded  informal  hotel,  2 miles 
from  village  of  Carrbridge.  Home  cooking,  full  central 
heating.  All  rooms  en-suite.  Perfect  base  for  birdwatchers 
and  walkers.  Discount  available  for  parties.  Terms  from 
£145.00  per  week  DB&B.  Brochure  from  Mrs  L.  Lowe,  New 
Owners,  The  Old  Manse  Hotel,  Duthil,  Carrbridge, 
Inverness-shire.  Tel:  0479  841278.  (BB717) 

ELLARY  ESTATE  — MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of  self- 
catering cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellary  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office,  Ellary 
7,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  8PA.  Tel:  01880  770232/ 
770209  or  01546  85223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BB749) 

ARGYLL,  K1NTYRE.  6 s/c  cottages  by  the  sea.  Sleeps  2-12. 
Farm,  beach,  boat,  fishing.  Brochure:  tel:  0880  760236. 

(BB767) 

IRELAND 

IRISH  COTTAGE.  Magnificent  situation  on  Dingle  peninsula. 
Kerry.  Sea  and  mountain  birds,  unspoilt  beaches,  countryside 
full  of  flowers,  quietness.  Mod  cons,  sleeps  up  to  4,  £106- 
£173  weekly  plus  electricity.  Gerrards  Cross  (0753) 
883082.  (BB762) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


H OLID  A Y A CCOMMODA  TION 
ENGLAND 


N.  NORFOLK,  NR.  CLEY.  Charming  2 bedroom  flint 
cottage  in  Holt.  Tastefully  furnished,  well  equipped,  GCH, 
spacious  garden.  01788  815380.  (BB732) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY,  Mincarlo  Guest  House,  St.  Mary's. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Write  to:  Colin  Duncan  or  Tel:  0720  22513.  (BB683) 

SHERINGHAM,  Norfolk.  Vale  Lodge,  B/B  £15.  (huge 
breakfast),  evening  meal  optional.  C/H,  car  park,  town 
centre.  A warm  welcome  awaits  you  at  Sheringham.  Tel: 
Gill  0263  821954.  (BB702) 

CLEY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4,  6 and  6 + 2).  Quiet. 
Comfortable.  Excellent  value.  Brochure:  (0353)  740770. 

(BB595) 

CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all  year.  Details  from  Mrs  E. 
Album,  47  Lyndale  Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  071-431 
2942.  (BB720) 

GARA  MILL,  Slapton,  Devon.  Self-catering  for  2-7  in 
secluded  four  acres  overlooking  river  and  woods.  Eight 
detached  cedar  lodges,  plus  2 CH  flats  in  16c.  cornmill. 
Near  Slapton  Ley.  TVs.  Dogs  welcome.  Free  brochure: 
(01803)  770295.  (BB743) 

MID  DEVON  cottage,  sleeps  2,  part  of  17th  century  listed 
farmhouse  with  extensive  grounds.  Peaceful  setting.  Nature 
reserve.  Available  all  year.  Brochure  tel:  01363  877234. 

(A  178) 


(f  CLEY  NATURE  RESERVE  1 mile'll 

Small  guest  house  offers  you  warm  welcome.  B&B  opt. 
E/M  CTV,  tea/ coffee,  all  ensuite,  full  C/H,  Parking,  singles. 


doubles,  twins.  Non-smokers  only  please. 
IDEAL  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS 
FLINTSTONES,  WIVETON,  HOLT, 
NORFOLK  NR25  7TI. 

01263  740337 (BB757) 


Alderney 
Channel  Islands 
GY9  3TJ 
Neal  & Co 

Alderney  is  a small  island  3.5  by  1.5  miles  and  is 
ideal  for  Bird  Watchers.  We  offer  a choice  of 
self-catering  cottages,  houses  or  flats  including  a 
Penthouse  flat  in  a Victorian  Fort.  A full 
brochure  is  available  or  just  call  for  the  current 
vacancies. 

Tel:  01481  823332 
Fax:  01481  823821 

The  Alderney  Accommodation  Agency 

(BB750) 


OVERSEAS 

PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  Farm  cottage,  apt.,  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES. 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  90972041,  fax  90972087.  (BB621) 

AUSTRALIA,  CAIRNS,  JULATTEN  — Located  in  Australia’s 
premier  birding  region,  central  to  7 diverse  habitats  offering 
up  to  400  species  including  the  Golden  Bower  Bird.  Bustard 
and  Blue  Faced  Finch,  our  12  acre  rainforest  setting  hosts  8 
endemic  birds  including  the  Lesser  Sooty  Owl  and  is 
abundant  with  native  fauna,  notably  the  Red  Necked 
Crake,  Paradise  Kingfisher  and  Platypus.  We  provide 
modern,  spacious  S/C  suites  and  expert  guiding  is 
available.  Write  now  for  a free  bird  list  to  Kingfisher  Park 
Birdwatchers  Lodge,  P.O.  Box  3,  Julatten  4871,  Queensland, 
Australia.  Tel: +61  70  941263  Fax:  +61  70  941466.  (BB752) 
NORTH  MALLORCA  family  house,  peaceful  Old  Pollensa. 
Mountain  views,  near  beaches  and  wildlife  sites.  Brochure 
0628  22342.  (BB736) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01621  819130 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  H OLID A YS 


ERYRI 
BIRDS 

1995  TOURS 

MOROCCO  — March 
CYPRUS  — March/April 
GREECE  — May 

CATALONIA  & PYRENEES  — May 
POLAND  — May 
AUSTRIA  - May 
SOUTH  AFRICA  — November 
GOA  — November/December 
Send  for  a brochure  to: 

Colin  Thomas, 

24  Tan-y-BwIch  Road, 
Llanllechid,  Bangor, 

Gwynedd  LL57  3HU 
Tel:  (0248)  600167 


(BB747) 


SKOKHOLM  ISLAND  off  Pembrokeshire  Coast.  Thousands 
of  seabirds,  migrants,  rare  visitors.  Seawatching.  Full  board 
accommodation  — Saturday  to  Saturday  April  to  end 
September.  SAE  to  Dept  BB.,  Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust,  7 
Market  Street,  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed,  SA61  INF.  Tel: 
(0437)765462.  (BB716) 

CAIRNS,  AUSTRALIA.  General  birding.  Up  to  100  species 
in  one  day,  200  in  four,  also  trips  for  target  spp,  eg: 
Cassowary,  Rufous  Owl,  Noisy  Pitta.  From  $50  per  half 
day.  Booking  to  Andy  Anderson,  Birding  Services,  Box 
7999,  Cairns  4870,  Australia.  (BB764) 

TAR1FA  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel.  5 minutes  Tarifa  South  West 
Spain,  migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent 
sites  within  easy  distance.  Birdwatchers,  independent  and 
group  requirements  understood  and  catered  for.  Excellent 
restaurant  and  pool.  English,  Dutch,  German  and  French 
spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and  rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  de 
Espana”,  11380  Tarifa  (Cadiz),  Spain.  Tel:  010  34  56 
684326.  Fax:  010  34  56  684072.  (BB729) 


Avian 
Adventufes 


Exciting  Birdwatching  & 
Wildlife  Opportunities 


We  offer  Top-Class  birdwatching  and  only 
cater  for  SMALL  groups  of  people  This  is  a 
selection  of  our  1995  venues ; 

Belize  & Tikal  • Costa  Rica 
Slovakia  • Texas  & Arizona 
The  Rockies  & Churchill 
Canadian  Arctic  & Prairies 
Argentina  Arizona 

.s end  for  our  brochure  NOW 
40  Sandy  Road  Norton  Stourbridge 
West  Midlands  ■ DY8  3AJ 


01384  372013 


(BB735) 


TRAVEL  NEWS 


RETURN  FARES  FROM 

S.  AMERICA 

£367 

HOUSTON  (April)  £270 

TORONTO  (May) 

£239 

SPAIN 

£85 

TURKEY 

£129 

ISRAEL 

£140 

INDIA 

£286 

THAILAND 

£335 

MALAYSIA 

£409 

INDONESIA 

£425 

★ British  Airways  — World 

offers 

★ Scillies  Oct  95.  Choppers 

from  £73 

★ We  are  now  open  Saturday  1 

mornings! 



GROUPS  AND 

EXPEDITIONS  T A II  D C .MA  U A I I A A V C 

WORLDWIDE  TOURS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


LAST  FEW  PLACES 
LEFT!  BOOK  NOW! 
NAMIBIA  4 MARCH 
EILAT  19  MARCH 
POLAND  13  MAY 
ANTARCTICA  & 
THE  FALKLANDS 
27  NOVEMBER 


UldW<sIQ0,,79M8M0 


OH  01603  767757 
INTER  NATIONAL  HOUSE, 
RANK  ROAD,  RRISTOi  BS15  2 LX 


(BB758) 


DIVISION  OF  NICK  S TRAVEL 


100  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  LE2  0QS 

‘FLIGHTS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS’ 

EXPERTS  IN  LOW  COST  AIRFARES  - WORLDWIDE. 
DISCOUNT  CAR  HIRE/INSURANCE 


TELE:  (0533)  470600 


ALWAYS  RING  US  LAST  (BB746) 


COSTA  RICA 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST;  IN  BIRDING! 
TAILOR-MADE  TRIPS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  & GROUPS 

BROCHURES:  BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTAD0  7911,  1000B  SAN  JOSE 
(BB721)  COSTA  RICA  FAX:  +(506)  228  1573 


SOUTHERN  SPAIN 

Quality  Birding  at  Budget  Prices.  Flights,  accom- 
modation, escorted  trips,  access  to  the  best 
‘hotspots’  and  some  of  Europe’s  rarest  species. 

Brochure  from  Calandra  Holidays,  6 Church  Road, 
Hauxton,  Cambridge  CB2  5HS.  Tel:  0223  872107. 


'HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
'Birder's  Haven.  PO  Box  309,  High  Island,  Texas  77623. 
Tel:  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390.  (BB678) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01621  815085 


visiting 

NORTHERN  SPAIN? 

Contact  local  guides!  Professional  wildlifers. 
English,  German  & French  spoken. 

Javier  Ferreres,  Miguel  Servet  69 
50013  Zaragoza,  Spain.  Fax  +34  76597255 

(BB756) 


COSTA  RICA 
“The  Ultimate  in  Birding” 
RANCHO  NATURALISTA 
or  TARCOL  LODGE 

ALL  inclusive  from  S436/wk. 

Apdo.  12071-1000,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Ph/fax  506/267-7138  <BB70i> 


PYRENEES,  Aragon/Catalunya.  Friendly,  intimate,  small 
hotels/guesthouses  in  beautiful  settings,  superb  birdwatching, 
excellent  local  guides  available,  full  intineraries  for  groups. 
Vegetarians  welcome.  Best  recommendation  — our  guests 
come  back!  Stephanie  Lyon,  C/Templarios  9,  22002 
Huesca,  Spain.  Tel:  (010)34  74  228628.  (BB731) 

VENEZUELA  — superb  neotropical  birdwatching.  Tailor- 
made  tours  for  club  groups  & others.  Expert  guides 
available.  Geodyssey  071-281  7788  (24hr).  (BB748) 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  TO  URS 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  ■ Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10, 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone  : 0094  1 693361  • 8.  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  0094  1 698139,699413,686149 

(BB741 ) 


For  unbeatable  small-group  birding 
holidays  to  Israel.  Morroco.  Lapland  and 
Spain,  just  contact  Dave  at 


(BB761) 


BIRD  REPORTS 

BIRDS  OF  OXON,  1993.  £4.00  inc.  p&p  from  R.  Overall, 
30  Hunsdon  Road,  Iffley,  Oxford  OX4  4JE.  (BB753) 


HONG  KONG  BIRD  REPORT 

220pp,  43  colour  photos,  weather  and  bird  migration 
in  HK,  Locustella  and  juv  tern  id.  Status  of  Chinese 
Merganser  and  Bl-f  Spoonbill.  Saker  photospot. 
Firsts  and  full  systematic  list  inc.  wader  data. 

£12.50  from  S.  Anstruther,  Barlavington  Estate  2. 
Petworth,  W.  Sussex  GU28  0LG.  (Europe  +£1 .00) 

NLG  36.25  from:  The  Hong  Kong  Bird  Watching 
Society,  Postbus  227, 3500  AE  Utrecht,  Netherlands 
ABN  Amro,  Utrecht  #43  64  88  817  (37.00  to  Europe) 

•’SPECIAL  OFFER:" 

” 92+93  Reports  £20.00/NLG58.00  (BB765) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


PAGERS 

coming  soon . . . 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE! 

NEW  1995  service  + NEW  1995 
prices  + NEW  1995  pager ! 


Rare  Bird  Alert  from  I odapuf-e 
reaching  the  parts  others  can't  reach 
I he  Duality  service  from  the  team  you  ean  trust 
For  full  details  eall  Dick  Eilhy  on  01603  767799 


(BB740) 


BOOKS 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 

Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  0482  881833  (BB734) 

‘BIRD  BOOKS’.  Good  secondhand  books  bought  and 
sold.  Free  catalogue  from,  and  offers  to  Briant  Books,  94 
Quarry  Lane,  Kelsall,  Tarporley,  Cheshire  CW6  ON.!.  Tel: 
0829  751804.  (BB728) 

BIRDWATCHING  IN  CRETE,  3rd  Ed.  £3.95  inc.  p&p. 
Stephanie  Coghlan,  25  Thorpe  Lane,  Huddersfield,  West 
Yorks  HD5  8TA.  (BB725) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of  print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass, 
01460,  USA.  (BB655) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  Send  S.A.E.  to  Dr 
J.  Tierney,  ‘Hawkridge’  7 Padley  Hill,  Nether  Padley, 
Grindleford,  Sheffield  S30  1HQ.  Tel:  0433  630137.  (BB694) 
RECOMMEND  BOOKS  POST  FREE,  all  the  books  in 
British  Birdshop  arc  recommended  by  ‘BB’.  It  helps  you 
and  ‘BB’  if  you  order  books  from  ‘BB’.  (FA  102) 

“GUIDE  NATURE  DE  LA  BRENNE”,  92  pages,  colour,  in 
French.  What  to  see,  where  to  go  in  Brcnne,  Central  France. 
£8.  Williams,  36300  Rosnay,  France.  (A  171) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  Send  SAE  for 
current  list  of  books.  Alan  Snook,  16  Emmett  Road, 
Rownhams,  Southampton  S016  8JB.  Phone:  01703  730009. 

(A  154) 


XIV 


TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  0621  819130 


FOR  SALE 


BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (BB. 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports,  etc).  David  Morgan,  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB696) 

PRINT  AND  SLIDES  of  Birds  of  the  Indian  Subcontinent, 
SAE  for  catalogue,  Tim  Loseby,  34  Meteor  Road,  West 
Mailing,  Kent  ME19  6TH.  Tel:  0732  870283.  (A164) 

ORIGINAL  FRAMED  WATERCOLOURS.  One  of  African 
Wildfowl  by  Michael  Warren,  plus  one  of  Feeding  Dunlin 
by  Peter  Partington.  Prices  negotiable.  Telephone  evenings 
0252  836393.  (A  163) 

COMPLETE  SET  “Video  Guide  to  British  Birds”,  five 
tapes,  excellent  condition,  being  sold  for  SOC  Branch 
funds,  £30.  Tel:  0786  473877  evenings.  (A161) 

BWP  VOL  2,  absolute  mint  condition,  boxed,  £60. 
Telephone  0277  654260.  (A  160) 

SAVE  POUNDS  on  Leica  binoculars  (10x42)  and  (10x40 
Ban).  Phone  Dennis  Kallmer  (Middlesex)  0784  244220 
(Home)  eves/weekends,  081  339  4040  (Bus),  private  sale. 

(A158) 

B.B.  '94  and  ’87-’89,  Scottish  Birds  ’64-’93,  Birding  World 
’88-’91,  all  unbound,  good  cond,  offers.  Tel:  0779  472141. 

(A  153) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  1973-1994,  unbound,  £175  + carriage.  D. 
Brazier  0983  872687.  (BB763) 

MANFROTTO  190B  Pro  tripod/200  fluid  head,  little  used, 
£60  ono.  Haylett.  Tel:  0737  350325.  (A  176) 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  ELITE  77mm  ED  scope,  30W, 
eyepiece  (retail  £999)  £550.  Phone  08 1 558  6896,  Tues,  Wed, 
Thurs.  (A175) 

BRITISH  BIRDS,  Vols  72  & 83-86  inc,  ex  cond,  £9  per 
volume.  Tel:  (0794)  368671.  (A  172) 

BRITISH  BIRDS,  Vols  59,  65  and  71  to  74,  each  in  wirex 
binder  with  BB  name  and  logo.  Phone  0603  717279.  £10  per 
volume.  (AGO) 

OPTOLYTH,  30x80  drawtube  telescope,  £170;  Nikon  F301 
camera  body,  only  £130;  Tamron  500mm  mirror  lens,  £80. 
Tel:  0305  822194  before  2100.  (A169) 

BIRDS  ILLUSTRATED  magazine  Volume  1,  Number  1, 
excellent  condition,  offers  to  0302  843512.  (A166) 

ZEISS  DIALYT,  8x30B  for  sale,  recently  overhauled  by 
Zeiss,  including  replacement  lenses,  with  case,  good  cond, 
£ 1 50.  Phone  0 1 225  3 1 8600.  (A  1 65) 

FOR  STRUGGLING  FELLOW  ORNITHOLOGISTS,  in 
old  USSR,  used  volumes  BWP,  cheapest.  Phone  081  900 
0406.  Condition  immaterial  but  with  text  intact.  (A  152) 
12  BOUND  VOLUMES  of  BB  1978  to  1989,  £150.  Tel:  0285 
658036.  (A151) 


FFOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 


OPTICAL  FIELD  DAYS  (10am-4pm) 
Just  300  metres  before  W.&W  T 
MARTIN  MERE  (via  Burscough) 
overlooking  the  reserve 
BRANDRETH  BARN 
Country  Hotel-Restaurant 
SUNDAY  5th  MARCH  & 2nd  APRIL  1995 


SKUA  'stay-on-the-scope'  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on  . 
the  world's  finest  cases  of  their  type. 

| BEST  ADVICE  ■ BEST  CHOICE  ■ BEST  PRICES  | 

FOCALPOINT 
Unit  8.  Marbury  House  Farm.  Bentleys  Farm  Lane. 
Higher  Whitley.  Nsar  Warrington.  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
(BB739)  Telephone:  0925  730399  Fax:  0606  892207 


ACE  OPTICS 

The  West  Country’s  largest  optical  stockist. 
All  major  brands  offered  at  the  keenest 
prices  in  the  UK. 

16  Green  Street 
Bath,  Avon  BA1  2JZ 
Tel:  0225  466  364  Fax:  0225  469  761 

(BB733) 


IBIS  1971-93,  complete  in  parts,  £140  (including  postage). 
Tel:  0982  570334.  (A  150) 

NIGHT  VISION  MONOCULAR  (image  intensifier),  mag- 
nification approx  4 times,  new  with  case,  £200.  Tel:  0353 
722718.  (A  149) 

KOWA  TS611/13,  27x(WA),  eyepiece  unused,  still  boxed, 
£60;  Carl  Zeiss  Jena  Jenoptem,  as  new,  hardly  used  with 
leather  case,  £45.  — Ely  (0353)  741197  evenings.  (A  148) 
BB  UNBOUND  VOLS,  ’62,  ’72-5,  £6;  72  lacks  index,  £5.50; 
loose  issues  (35p)  44,  61,  63,  70,  72-4,  80-1.  Salholm,  20 
Clare  Road,  Dublin  9.  (A  145) 

BINOCULARS,  Perma  Focus  2000  Jason  7x35,  as  new, 

£60.  Tel:  0425  614396.  (A144) 

YELLOW  RUMPED  WARBLER,  Ramsey  Island,  photo- 

graphs, £1.30  each  inc  P&P,  David  Astins,  14  Tudor  Walk, 
Merlins  Bridge,  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed  SA61  ILF.  (A143) 
ZEISS,  7x42  BOAT*  Binoculars,  £495;  Kowa  TSNI  with 
25X  eyepiece  and  case,  £250;  vol  V Witherby’s  Handbook 
of  British  Birds,  £25.  Tel:  0299  400954.  (A  142) 


BIRDING  IliitHi 


eatu  res 


Latest  Sightings 


THE  UP-TO-DATE  BIRDING  VIDEO  MAGAZINE 

In  our  Latest  Sightings  section  we  bring  you  reports  on  some  of  the 
birds  seen  this  year,  using  both  video  footage  and  photo’s  taken  by 
some  of  the  top  birding  photographer’s. 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  goes  under  our  Conservation 
Spotlight  and  in  Birding  Holidays  we  travel  to  Trinidad  & Tobago  in  the 
Caribbean  with  holiday  company  Ornitholidays. 

We  bring  you  the  latest  technology  as  we  put  Wildlife  Computing’s  Bird 
Recorder  computer  package  to  the  test. 

In  a Day  Trip  To  The  Fames  we  report  on 
the  Lesser  Crested  Tern. 


To  order  call  our  CREDIT  CARD  HOTLINE  on  (01205)  354500 

or  send  a cheque  for  £12.99+£1.50  p&p  made  payable  to  Birding  Plus^ 


Conservation  Spotlight 


Birding  Holidays 


Equipment  Review 


A Day  Trip  To  The  Fames 


Released  12th  December 


VMS 


Ell 


For  further  details  write  to: 
Eagle  House, 
Redstone  Industrial  Estate, 
Boston,  Lines.  PE21  8EA. 
Telephone  (01205)  360050 


(D437) 


British  Birds 

Volume  88  Number  2 February  1995 


67  Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1992  Dr  Malcolm  Ogilvie 
and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 

94  Beidaihe,  China:  East  Asian 
hotspot  Paul  I.  Holt,  Graham  P. 

Catley  and  David  Tipling 

104  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  in  Strathclyde: 
new  to  Britain  and  Ireland  Professor 
John  T.  Knowler 

1 06  Looking  back 

107  Magnolia  Warbler  in  Scilly:  new  to 
Britain  and  Ireland  S’.  /).  Enright 

109  Rarities  Committee  news  and 
announcements  R.  A.  Hume 

Announcement 

1 1 0 Publication  of  information  on  rare 
breeding  birds 

Notes 

1 1 1 European  Storm-petrels  without  their 

toes  Keith  Bowey 

1 1 1 Moorhens  feeding  on  pollen  Keith 

Bowey 

1 1 2 Leg  coloration  of  Red-necked  Stint 
Dr  Clive  Minton 

112  Two  Common  Gulls  sharing  a nest 
Nick  Riddiford 

1 13  Apparent  female  Moustached  Warbler 
singing  Keith  Bowey 

Letters 

1 1 4 Rage,  rage  against  extinction  Carl  G. 
Jones 


1 1 6  Canary  Islands  Oystercatcher 
G.  Buzzard 

1 16  Red-billed  Tropicbirds  in  the  Canary 
Islands  Dr  Alan  Knox 

Reviews 

117  'In  Search  of  the  Cirl  Bunting’  by 
Andrew  Cole  Humphrey  Sitters 

1 1 7 'Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Eastern 
Europe’  by  Gerard  Gorman 
Nik  Borrow 

1 1 7 'Handbook  of  Australian,  New 
Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds,  vol.  2: 
raptors  to  lapwings’  edited  by  Stephen 
Marchant  & P.  J.  Higgins 

Nick  Dymond 

1 18  'BIRDING  Database’  Dr  Malcolm 
Ogilvie 

1 19  News  and  comment  Wendy  Dickson 
and  Bob  Scott 

1 23  Monthly  marathon 

1 24  Recent  reports  Barry  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 

Line-drawings:  67  Red  Kite  (Dan  Powell ); 
104  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  (Hilaiy  Bum); 

107  Magnolia  Warbler  (Ren  Hathway) 

Front  cover:  Yellowhammers  Emberiza 
citrinella,  Flowers  Farm,  Redboum, 
Hertfordshire,  February  1994  ( Ernest 
Leahy);  the  original  drawing  of  this  month’s 
cover  design,  measuring  18.6  X 20.8  cm,  is 
for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  25  in 
January  issue  for  procedure) 


'British  Birds’  is  published  by  a non-profit-making  company  for  the  benefit  of  ornithology. 
© British  Birds  Ltd  1995 


British 
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Spring  migration  of  White -bille< 

Blue  Rock  Thrush:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 
Wood  Thrush:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 
Kentish  Plovers  with  complete  breast-bands 
Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch:  new  to  Britain  and 
Ireland 


British  Birds 

Established  1907:  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist’,  established  1843 


Managing  Editor  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
Personal  Assistant  Sheila  D.  Cobban 
Assistant  Editor  David  A.  Christie 
Editorial  Board  Dr  R J.  Chandler, 

R.  A.  Hume,  Dr  M.  A.  Ogilvie, 

R.  J.  Prytherch,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
Design  Deborah  Felts 

Photographic  Researcher  Robin  Chittenden 
Art  Consultants  Robert  Gillmor,  Alan  Harris 
Circulation  Manager  Erika  Sharrock 
Advertising  Manager  Sandra  Barnes 


Rarities  Committee  R.  A.  Hume 
(Chairman),  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw, 

Alan  Brown,  G.  P.  Catlev,  Peter  Clement, 
Pete  Ellis,  C.  D.  R.  Heard,  K.  D.  Shaw, 
Andy  Stoddart,  Grahame  Walbridge; 

Peter  Colston  (museum  consultant  and 
archivist);  Peter  Fraser  (statistician); 
Michael  J.  Rogers  (Hon.  Secretary) 


Behaviour  Notes  Panel  Dr  C.  J.  Bibbv, 

Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  Derek  Goodwin, 

Dr  I.  Newton  FRS,  Dr  M.  A.  Ogilvie, 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons 
Identification  Notes  Panel  Dr  Colin 
Bradshaw,  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler,  R.  A.  Hume, 

T.  P.  Inskipp,  P.  G.  Lansdown,  S.  C.  Madge, 
I.  S.  Robertson,  K.  E.  Vinicombe 


Annual  subscriptions 

(12  issues  and  index)  Libraries  and  agencies 
£48.50,  IR£56.70  or  891.70. 

Personal  subscriptions:  UK,  Europe  and 
surface  mail  £39.60,  IR£46.20  or  874.60; 
personal  airmail,  outside  Europe  £66.35, 
IR£77.45  or  8125.30.  Single  back  copies 
£5.00,  IR£5.85  or  89.50. 

Make  all  cheques  payable  to  British  Birds  Ltd. 
Payment  may  also  be  made  directly  into  UK 
Post  Office  GIRO  account  number  37  588 
6303. 


Addresses 

Please  keep  correspondence  on  different  items 
separate.  Please  supply  SAE,  if  reply  required. 

Papers,  notes , letters,  items  for  ‘News  and 
comment',  drawings  & photographs: 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Phone  & Fax:  Biggleswade  (01767)  640025 

Subscriptions  and  orders  for  back  copies: 

Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  Phone: 
Biggleswade  (01767)  640467 

Advertising: 

Mrs  Sandra  Barnes,  BB  Advertising, 
c/o  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ.  Phone:  Tiptree  (01621)  815085. 
Fax:  (01621)  819130 

Bird  news  for  ‘ The  ornithological  year': 

Barry  Nightingale  & Keith  Allsopp, 
c/o  7 Bloomsbury  Close,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire  MK17  9QS.  Phone:  Woburn 
(01525)  290314  (evenings) 

Rarity  descriptions: 

M.  J.  Rogers,  2 Churchtown  Cottages, 
Towednack,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ. 

Special  book  and  sound-recording  offers: 

British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books, 
Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN.  Phone: 
Mold  (01352)  770581.  Fax:  (01352)  771590 


The  journal  British  Birds'  is  published  by 
a non-profit-making  company  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithology. 

© British  Birds  Ltd  1995 

Copyright  of  photographs  remains  with 

photographers. 

British  Birds  is  published  monthly  by  British 
Birds  Ltd,  93  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. 

ISSN  0007-0335.  Printed  in  England  by 
Newnorth  Print  Ltd,  Kempston,  Bedford. 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  West  Palearctic. 
Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  material 
is  not  being  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine.  Photographs  and  drawings 
are  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only.  Authors  should  carefully  consult  this  issue  for  style  of  presentation,  especially  of 
references  and  tables.  English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of  birds  follow  The  ‘British  Birds'  last 
of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds  (1993);  or,  for  non-West-Palearctic  species,  Monroe  & 
Sibley  (1993,  A World  Checklist  of  Birds)-,  names  of  plants  follow  Dony  et  al.  (1986,  English  Names  of 
Wild  Elowers)-,  names  of  mammals  follow  Nowak  & Paradiso  (1983,  Walker’s  Mammals  of  the  World , 
4th  edn).  Topographical  (plumage  and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should  follow  editorial 
recommendations  (Brit.  Birds  74:  239-242;  78:  419-427;  80:  502).  Figures  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on 
good-quality  tracing  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  light  blue/pale  grey  graph  paper;  lettering  should  be 
inserted  lightly  in  pencil;  captions  should  be  typed  on  a separate  sheet.  Authors  of  main  papers  (but 
not  notes  or  letters)  receive  ten  free  copies  of  the  journal  (five  each  to  two  or  more  authors). 
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m focus 

CORFOLK 

>ain  street,  tetchweu,  wjQpr 
1 1.  KINGS  LYNN, 

• FRFOLK,  PE31  8BB 
e en  7 days  9am  - 5.30pm 
01485  210101 

? WW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  500  yards  east 

- he  RSPB  reserve  at  Titchwell  on  the  A1 49 

- ween  HunsLnnlon  and  Brancaster 

in  focus 

SLIMBRIDGE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WILDFOWL  AND  WETLANDS  TRUST  CENTRE, 
SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GL2  7BT 
Open  7 days  9.30am  - 4.30pm 
Tel:  0374-746472 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  ore  situated  within  the  reserve 
with  viewing  over  the  Swan  Lake  Lagoon.  The  centre  is 
well  signposted  from  the  M5  motorway 

in  focus 

YORKSHIRE  jmgSk 

WESTLEIGH  HOUSE  OFFICE  ESTATE, 

WAKEFIELD  ROAD,  DENBY  DALE, 

WEST  YORKSHIRE,  HD8  8QJ 
Open  Mon  - Sat  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  01484  864729 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  close  by  the 

railway  station  at  Denby  Dale  on  the  A636  1 

near  June.  38  & 39  on  the  Ml . 

11  focus 

ICESTERSHIRE 

JUAN  WATER  BIRDWATCHING  CENTRE 
ETON  RESERVE,  RUTLAND  WATER, 
ESTERSHIRE,  LEI 5 8BT 

r n Weekends  and  Bank  Holidays  9.00am  - 4.00pm 
01572  770656 

N TO  FIND  US;  We  are  situated  on  the  Eglelon 
- ‘.rve  al  Rutland  Water  Follow  signposts  to 
?•  ton  Village  on  the  A6003  to  Oakham. 

in  focus 

CENTRAL  LONDON 

8,9810  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE,  flS 
PALI  MALI,  LONDON,  SW1Y4UY  W 

Open  Mon  - Fri  9am  - 6pm 
Sat  9am  - 4pm 

Tel:  0171-839  1881  Fax:0171-839  8118 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  300  yards  from 
Piccadilly  Underground  Station  in  Royal  Opera 
Arcade  between  Pall  Mall  and  Charles  II  Street 

in  focus 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

204  HIGH  STREET,  BARNET,  JKjVfQ W 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  ENS  SSZ 

Open  Mon  - Sat  9am  - 6pm 

Tel:  0181-449  1445,0181-441  7748 

Fax:0181-440  9999 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  10  mms  from  M25  and  AIM 
motorways  and  1 5 mins  walk  from  High  Barnet  Tube  Station 
situated  at  the  Hadley  Green  end  of  Barnet  High  Street 

WINTER  FIELD  EVENTS 


FOR  CUSTOMERS  PREFFERING  TO  SELECT  AND  PURCHASE 
OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  FIELD  CONDITIONS  WE  OFFER 
THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMME  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  RSPB,  WWT  AND  COUNTY  TRUSTS 

t EVENTS  ARE  HELD  FROM  1 0.00AM-4.00PM 

immHH 

t ATURDAY  1 8TH 4 SUNDAY  19TH 

AIT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK  . LANCASHIRE 

ATURDAY  1 8TH  & SUNDAY  1 9TH 

<M0UTH,  EXE  ESTUARY SOUTH  DEVON 

UNDAY  19TH 

IBERTON  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER  ..  ESSEX 

i ATURDAY  25TH  & SUNDAY  26TH 

WT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  DYFED WALES 

AATURDAY  25TH  4 SUNDAY  26TH  

IPHILL  LOW  NATURE  RESERVE,  DRIFFIELD  YORKSHIRE 


JJNDAY  26TH 

iPB  FAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTLEFORD. 


WEST  YORKSHIRE 


MARCH 


* ATURDAY  4TH  4 SUNDAY  5TH 

UXLEY  NATURE  RESERVE 

• TTURDAY  4TH  4 SUNDAY  5TH 

PB  DUNGENESS 

‘INDAY  5TH 

NNINGTON  FLASH,  LEIGH 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

KENT 

GREATER  MANCHESTER 

PB  BLACXTOFT  SANDS  SOUTH  HUMBERSIDE 


k'tTURDAY  11TH  4 SUNDAY  1 2TH 

VT  WELNEY.  WISBECH 

•INDAY  1 2TH 

HERS  GREEN,  LEE  VALLEY  COUNTRY  PARK  , 

.TURDAY  1 8TH  4 SUNDAY  19TH 

VT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

I I iTURDAY  1 8TH  4 SUNDAY  1 9TH 

?B  PULBOROUGH  BROOKS 

NNDAY  1 9TH 

BERTON  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER 

TURDAY  25TH  4 SUNDAY  26TH 

I VT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  DYFED 

TURDAY  25TH  4 SUNDAY  26TH 

A/LISH  WARREN 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
ESSEX 
LANCASHIRE 
WEST  SUSSEX 

ESSEX 

WALES 

SOUTH  DEVON 


JNNDAY  26TH  vnDi/cuiDf 

B FAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTLEFORD  WEST  YORKSHI 


TURDAY  1ST  4 SUNDAY  2ND 

’B  BARONS  HAUGH,  MOTHERWELL  .. 

TURDAY  1ST  4 SUNDAY  2ND 

>B  ELMLEY  MARSHES,  ISLE  OF  SHEPPEY 

NDAY  2ND 

ININGTON  FLASH,  LEIGH 


SCOTLAND 
NORTH  KENT 
GREATER  MANCHESTER 


BINOCULARS 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEW  OR  RECOMMENDED  INSTRUMENTS  SELECTED 
FROM  OUR  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  AVAILABLE  FROM  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
AND  AT  OUR  FIELD  EVENTS: 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  £ 

ELITE  7X36BGA  649.00 
ELITE  8X  & I0X42BGA  . 729.00 
DISCOVERER  7X42BGA  549.00 
DISCOVERER  I0X42BGA  599  00 

CUSTOM  7X26BGA 299.00 

CUSTOM  8X36B  299  00 

CUSTOM  10X40BGA  .329.00 

LEGACY  8X24  129.00 

LEGACY  10X25  149.00 

BUSHNELL  £ 

NATUREVIEW  8X42BGA  129.00 
NATUREVIEW  10X42BGA  149.00 

TROPHY  8X42BGA 249.00 

TROPHY  10X42BGA 279.00 

CARL  ZEISS  £ 

DESIGN  7X45BGAT*P  879  00 

DESIGN  8X56BGAT-P  979  00 

DESIGN  10X56BGAT*P  1059  00 

CLASSIC  8X20BP 225  00 

CLASSIC  10X25BP  265.00 

DIALYT  7X42BGAT-P  769.00 

DIALYT  10X40BGAT*P 769.00 

SWIFT  £ 

ULTRALITE  7/8/10X42  1 99  00 

AUDUBON  8.5X44  279.00 


LEICA 

TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
CASE  FOR 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 


8X20BC  229.00 

10X25BC  269  00 

8X20BCA  269  00 

10X25BCA  298.00 

MINI 20.00 

7X42BA 698.00 

8X328A 649.00 

8X42BA 718.00 

I0X42BA  738.00 

8X50BAnH7l  889.00 

I OX  S 0 B AItTivI 8 9 9 00 


NIKON  £ 

CF  III  7X20  89  00 

CF  III  8X23  99.00 

ECF  8X30 299  00 

ECF  10X35 349  00 

OPTOLYTH  £ 

ALPIN  8X30BGA  275  00 

ALPIN  8X40BGA 298.00 

ALPIN  10X40BGA 305  00 

ALPIN  I0X50BGA 331  00 

ALPIN  11 X50BGA 340.00 

TOURING  8X32BGA  511.00 

TOURING  7X42BGA . 534.00 

TOURING  10X40BGA  534.00 


OPTICRON 

VEGA  II  8X30 

VEGA  II  8X40 

SEQUOIAH  7/8/10X42 
SEQU0IAH  COMPACTS 

MCF  COMPACTS  

COUNTRYMAN  8X42BGA 

DISCOVERY  8110X42 

DI0PTR0N  8X32 

DI0PTR0N  8X42 
DI0PTR0N  10X42 
DI0PTR0N  10X50 
HR  8X32  MC 
HR  8X42  M( 

HR  10X42  MC 
HR10X50  MC 

ROSS 

REGENT 8X42B 

KENSINGTON  10X42B 

SWAROVSKI 

MINI  8X20B 

MINI  10X25B 

SLC  1117X30 

SLC  III  8X30 

SLC  7X4 2 

SLC  10X42 


£ 

70.00 
.76  00 

99.00 

59.00 

115.00 

119.00 

125.00 

139.00 

149.00 

149.00 
159  00 
213  00 
225  00 
229  00 
239  00 

£ 

169.95 
179  95 

£ 

265.00 

289.00 

469.00 

499.00 
599  00 

659.00 


_fkuxx  Nikon 

<*>BUSHnai  SWIFT  SUE 
CULLMAMN  OjOtteDOD  ZE 


Manfrotto 


OPTOLYTH  SWAROVSKI 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A SELECTION  FROM  OUR  FULL  RANGE  OF  TELESCOPE 
AND  TRIPOD  OUTFITS: 

SWIFT  VIEWMASTER  45/OPTICRON  PICCOLO  60MM  SCOPE  FITTED 
WITH  20X  EYEPIECE  AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD  £199.00 

OPTICRON  CLASSIC  IF75  75MM  SCOPE  IN  STRAIGHT  OH  ANGLED  EYEPIECE 
VERSIONS  WITH  27XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD  £245.00 

KOWA  TS  61  1 /6 1 2 LIGHTWEIGHT  60MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  WEATHER 
PROTECTION  AND  OFFERED  WITH  20XWA  TS  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 
(ADD  £300  FOII  HOMIHAII  f D VEASIOH) £379.00 

KOWA  TSN  1 /TSN  2 BEST  SELLING  77MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  ALL  ROUND 
PERFORMANCE  OFFERED  WITH  30XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 
{ ADD  £350  FOO  FKOMINAK  f D VEFtSlOH) £499.00 

OPTOLYTH  TBG/TBS  80  -NOW  WATERPROOF-  GERMAN  OPTICS 

ALLIED  TO  30XWW  EYEPIECE  ENSURES  TOP  QUALITY  PERFORMANCE  SUPPLIED 

WITH  VELBOHD-600  TRIPOD  (ADD  £250  FOO  HD  FLUOAIJE  VEASIOHI  £629.00 

NIKON  ED78/ED78A  SUPERB  NIXON  ED  OPTICAL  PERFORMANCE  WITH 

3BXWA  EYEPIECE,  VELB0N  0-600  TRIPOD  AND  WEATHERPROOF  STAY  ON  CASE  -.£11  00.00 

FREE  TRIPOD  WITH  ALL  HEW  'SCOPES  — 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


rTTTTHElWA  HS  64TB  TRIPOD  E109.00  HIDE  CLAMPS  FROM  £42.00 

SUN  MASTER  D2  TRIPOD  £109.00  CAR  WINDOW  MOUNTS  AT  £30.00 

MANFROTTO  290  S 1 2B  RC  HEAD  £1 1 S.00  UNIVERSAL  MOUNT  AT  EJ?'?9 

VEHON  TRIPODS  FROM  £49.95  QUICK  RELEASE  SYSTEMS  AT  £14.95 

CULLMAN  BINDING  TRIPODS  FROM  £>9.00  TRIPOD  STRAPS  FROM £A0 


IN  FOCUS  STAY-ON  CASES  NOW  AVAILABLE  10  FIT  MOST 'SCOPES  FRQMt42.00 


BOOKS 

oil  our  shops  we  carry  a good 
of  field  and  identification  guides 
I as  a full  selection  of  trip  reports 


REPAIRS 

Full  service  and  repair  facilities 
in  our  own  workshops  All  work 
carries  our  six  month  warranty 


MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 

Please  remember  to  odd  £2  OO  towards  the  cosl  ol  insured  Trakbok  postage 
and  pocking  - whelher  poyma  by  cheque, Visa,  Access  or  Maslercord-and  good: 
ill  be  despatched  with  full  I A days  approval  on  receipt  ol  your  rem.nonce 


SECOND  HAND  ITEMS 

All  instruments  offered  with  six 
month  warranty  As  slock  turnover 
is  high  phone  for  latest  detoils 


l selection  oi  mp  ibja/mj  t 111 
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NATURETREK 

BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS  FOR  1995 

Sxfientfy  led  Sufaia  e leading 

NEPAL  • LADAKH  - BHUTAN  - TIBET  • SIKKIM  • CHINA 
MONGOLIA  • INDIA  • PAKISTAN  ■ JORDAN  • MADAGASCAR 
CYPRUS  • CRETE  - ROMANIA  -CORSICA  - PYRENEES 
SLOVAKIA  - ETHIOPIA  - ZAMBIA  - BOTSWANA  - MALAWI 
NAMIBIA  -GALAPAGOS  - MALAYSIA  - POLAND  - HUNGARY 
SPAIN  - UGANDA  - MOROCCO  - AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND  - ANTARCTICA 
Independent  Travel  ■ Tailor-made  Tours  - Private  Safaris  • Flights 
For  our  brochure  phone  01962  733051 

NATURETREK,  CHAUTARA,  BIGHTON,  ALRESFORD,  HANTS.  SQ24  9RB 


RUSSIAN  NATURE  TOURS 

THE  BOREAL  FOREST  OF  RUSSIA  - An  8-day  Grouse,  Owl  and 
Woodpecker  Special.  5th  - 12th  May  & 22nd  - 29th  May. 

THE  VOLGA  DELTA  & SOUTHERN  RUSSIA  - A 10-day  birdwatching  trip  to  the 
largest  delta  in  Europe.  1 1th  - 20th  May  & 12th  - 21st  August. 

USSURILAND  & AMUR  DELTA  - A 21-day  bird  watching  trip  to  the  Russian  Far 
East.  19th  May  - 8th  June. 

KAZAKHSTAN  & ALTAI  - In  search  of  the  Relict  Gull.  A 14-day  birdwatching  trip 
to  Kazakhstan,  with  an  extension  to  Altai.  20th  May  - 2nd  June  & 3rd  - 16th  June. 
BIRDING  IN  THE  BALTICS  - A 14-day  birding  and  cultural  trip  to  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  1st  - 13th  June  & 10th  - 23rd  August. 

SIBERIA:  AROUND  LAKE  BAIKAL  - A 14-day  birdwatching  and  natural  history 
trip  to  the  gem  of  Siberia.  2nd  - 15th  June  & 2nd  - 15th  August. 

IBISBILL  TREK  & SOUTHERN  KAZAKHSTAN  A 19  day  birdwatching  trip  to 
the  Celestial  Mountains.  10th  - 28th  June. 

ALTAI  & MONGOLIA  - A 21 -day  expedition  to  Inner  Asia.  15th  June  - 5th  July. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  TIEN  SHAN  MOUNTAINS  - 1 5th  - 28th  July 
& 30th  July  - 12th  August. 

AMUR  DELTA,  SAKHALIN  & KAMCHATKA  A 21  day  Russian  Far  East 
Special.  5th  - 25th  August. 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION  IN  LITHUANIA  - An  8-day  trip  to  one  of  the  largest 
ringing  stations  in  Europe.  26th  August  - 2nd  September,  2nd  - 9th  September 
& 9th  - 15th  September. 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA  - A 14-day  trip  to  Chokpak 
Ornithological  Station.  8th  - 21st  September. 

FOR  A COPY  OF  THE  NEW  RNT  BROCHURE,  PLEASE  TELEPHONE 

(01962) 733051 
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Listed  books  are  POST  F 

^EETRir»fetEm}^Yubs. 

d he  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should 
be  sent  to  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

SPECIAL  offers Please  tick  / 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  special  boxed  set  vols  1-9  (normal  price  £755, 

save  £105,  offer  valid  until  31.3.95) £650.00  □ 

Dymond  The  Birds  of  Fair  Isle  (Dymond)  special  reduced  price  (usually  £1 1.95) Paperback  £5.95  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95).  £12.95  □ 
Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zeland  and  Antarctic  Birds 

vol.  2.  raptors  to  lapwings  (OUP)  exclusive  reduced  price £125.00  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  vols.  1 & 2 

exclusive  wo- volume  price  (usual  price  £115) £105.00  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Finlayson  & Tomlinson  Birds  of  Iberia  (Mirador) £20.00  □ 

Howell  & Webb  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  & Northern  Central  America 

(OUP) Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

King  First  Aid  and  Nursing  for  Wild  Birds  (Whittet) Paperback  £7.99  □ 

Love  Penguins  (Whittet) Paperback  £7.99  □ 

Simpson  & Day  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Australia.  4th  edn.  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £17.99  □ 

Watson  Donald  Watson:  one  pair  of  eyes  (Arlequin) £55.00  □ 

Ward  A Birdwatchers'  Guide  to  The  Gambia  (Prion) Paperback  £9.75  □ 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Chantler  & Driessens  Swifts:  a guide  to  the  sivifts  and  tree  swifts  of  the  world  (Pica  Press)  due  aprii7may..£25.95  □ 
Jones,  Dekker  & Roselaar  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  megapodes  (OUP)  due  aproVmay. 


Plus  free  tee-shirt £35.00  □ 

Kemp  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  hombills  (OUP)  due  April.  Plus  free  tee-shirt £40.00  □ 

Shirihai  The  Birds  of  Israel  (Academic  Press)  DUE  1995 approx.  £80.00  □ 

Williams  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  penguins  (OUP)  DUE  APRIL.  Plus  FREE  tee-shirt £35.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 

Baker  Identification  Guide  to  European  Non-Passerines  (BTO) Paperback  £16.50  □ 

Beaman  Palearctic  Birds:  a checklist  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia  north 

of  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  (Harrier) Paperback  £12.50  □ 

Berthold  Bird  Migration:  a general  survey  (OUP) Paperback  £17.50  □ Hardback  £35.00  □ 

BOU  Checklist  of  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland  Sixth  edition  (BOU)  Paperback  £5.95  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds £1-00  □ 

Braun,  Delin,  Svensson,  et  al.  Hamlyn  Guide:  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn)  Paperback  £8.99  □ 

Campbell  & Lack  A Dictionaiy  of  Birds  (Poyser)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1985  £49.50  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Sparrows:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  £29.99  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-5  & 9 all  £85  each;  vols.  6 & 7 £75  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  New  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers) £24.99  □ 

de  Juana  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Spain  (Lynx) £24.95  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  vol.  1 (Lynx)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1993  £95.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  OLynx) £98.00  □ 

Dymond,  Fraser  & Gantlett  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) £19.00  □ 

Frv,  Fry  & Harris  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters  and  Rollers:  a handbook  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best'  Bird  Book  of  1992  £27.99  □ 

Fuller  Bird  Life  of  Woodland  and  Forest  (CUP) £24. 9?  LJ 

Garcia  & Paterson  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Southern  Spain  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £12.99  LJ 

Gibbons,  et  al.  The  New  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1994 - U'TrTnnn  M 

Gooders  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn) 1 aperbac; k £12.99  LJ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £7.99  U 

Harrison  Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  Revised  edn.  1991  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1983 - L 

Havman,  Marchant  & Prater  Shorebirds  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1986.  .99  U 

Hollom,  Porter,  Christensen  & Willis  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (Poyser) £1° LJ 

Howard  & Moore  A Complete  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Academic) £-  00  LJ 

Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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British  BirdShop 


(continued) 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


recommended  books  (cont.)  Please  nek  / 

Hutchinson  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Ireland  (Helm  Publishers) _ Paperback  £10.99  □ 

Jackson  Great  Bird  Paintings  of  the  World  (Antique  Collectors’  Club) vol.  1 £25.00  □ vol.  2 £25.00  □ 

Jenni  & Winkler  Moult  and  Ageing  of  European  Passerines  (Academic) £40.00  □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm  Publishers)  £25.00  □ 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  

vol.  1 £85.00  □ vol.  2 £85.00  □ vol.  3 £85.00  □ vol.  4 £85.00  □ 

Lack  The  Atlas  of  Wintering  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1987 £22.50  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Kam  Bhact) £38.00  □ 

Madge  & Bum  Wildfowl:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1988 £24.99  □ 

Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  Nezv  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vol.  1 £125.00  □ 

National  Geographic  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  Best  Bird  Book  of  1984 £14.95  □ 

Oddie  Follow  That  Bird!  (Robson) £12.95  □ 

Olsson  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm  Publishers)  £24.99  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £55.00  □ vol.  2 £60.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  Birds  of  the  World  (Y ale  UP) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1991 £80.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  A Supplement  to  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  the  World  (Yale  UP) Paperback  £19.95  □ 

Stebbing-Allen  A Diversity  of  Birds:  a personal  journey  of  discovery  (Umberleigh) £14.95  □ 

Svensson  Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines  4th  edn £29.50  □ 

Turner  & Rose  A Handbook  to  the  Swallows  and  Martins  of  the  World  (Helm) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1990 £22.99  □ 

Tyler  & Ormerod  The  Dippers  (Poyser) £19.00  □ 

Winkler  & Christie  Woodpeckers:  a guide  to  the  woodpeckers,  piadets  and  wrynecks  of  the  world  (Pica  Press)  £30.00  □ 

OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FRlili.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 

refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates 

Free  copies  of  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  are  available  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  tick  Z 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  Please  add  £ 2.00  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Gibbon  Southern  African  Bird  Sounds  (6  cassettes,  boxed) £49.95  □ 

Kettle  British  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  (2-cassettes)  More  British  Bird  Sounds  (1  cassette) £16.99  □ £6.95  □ 

Kettle  & Ranft  British  Bird  Sounds  on  CD  (2  CDs) £29.00  □ 

Roche  All  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sittelle) (4  cassettes)  £29.95  □ (4  CDs)  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  MARCH  1995  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also 

during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NHB  Ltd.  Payment  can  be  made  in  USS  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  FREE  please  quote  your  BI3  ref.  no. 


Name Ref. 

Address No. 


Total  £. 


Cheque/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  reatrned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using  If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 

these  credit  cards: 


Please  debit  my  Access/Visa/MasterCard/Eurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  vour  credit  card  no. 
TEL.  Mold  (01352)  770581.  fax.  (01352)  771590 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  r.H7  4LN 


British  Birds 

Established,  1907;  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist’,  established  1843 


Spring  migration  of  White-billed 
Divers  past  southwestern 
Norway 

Asbjorn  Folvik  and  Alf  Tore  Mjos 

The  White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  breeds  in  the  Holarctic,  from  Novaya 
Zemlya  eastwards  to  Canada;  indication  of  breeding  on  the  Kola  peninsula 
(Cramp  & Simmons  1977)  is  probably  erroneous  (Il’icev  1985).  Its  wintering 
areas  are  poorly  known,  but  are  thought  to  be  mainly  in  the  Pacific;  parts  of  the 
population  regularly  winter  off  northern  Norway  (Cramp  & Simmons  1977; 
Il’icev  1985),  but  in  uncertain  numbers.  The  species  is  scarce  in  Norway  south 
of  county  More  & Romsdal  (Haftorn  1971;  Gustad  1992),  and  is  a rare  or  scarce 
visitor  and  migrant  in  the  North  Sea  area  (Cramp  & Simmons  1977;  Dymond  et 
al.  1989;  Olsen  1992;  A.  B.  van  den  Berg  in  litt.). 

Basic  data 

During  1981-93,  irregular  standardised  counts  of  migrating  seabirds  have  been 
made  throughout  the  year  at  Skogsoy,  county  Hordaland,  on  the  southwestern 
Norwegian  seaboard  (fig.  1).  These  seawatches,  most  in  the  period  05.00-12.00 
hours,  recorded  migrating  birds  during  a given  time  interval;  visits  were  made 
irrespective  of  wind  and  weather  patterns,  monthly  coverage  being  unevenly 
distributed.  The  material  is  assumed  to  be  a random  sample  of  the  migration 
along  the  Norwegian  coastline. 

Daily  migration  time  for  White-billed  Divers  is  estimated  at  ten  hours;  this  does 
not  include  nocturnal  migration,  which  is  possibly  extensive  for  divers  (Cramp  & 
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Spring  migration  of  White-billed  Divers 


Fig.  1 . Location  of  Skogsoy,  county'  Hordaland,  on  the  western  Norwegian  seaboard. 

Dot  denotes  Skogsoy;  triangle  shows  the  city  of  Bergen. 


Simmons  1977).  Raw  material  indicates  peak  visible  passage  at  approximately 
midday  (11.00-14.00  hours),  but  passage  has  been  observed  at  all  hours, 
including  afternoons,  making  a daily  migration  time  of  ten  hours  likely.  This 
accords  with  Storstein’s  (1987)  findings,  but  differs  from  the  pattern  noted  at 
Blavandshuk,  Denmark  (Meltofte  & Kiorboe  1973),  where  most  passage  took 
place  in  the  first  three  hours  after  sunrise. 

Total  visible  passage  of  migrating  seabirds  was  estimated  using  the  following 
equation: 

mean  migration  intensity  (individuals/hour)  in  noted  period  X daily  migration  time  (10  hours) 
X days  in  the  migration  period. 

Results  and  discussion 

During  1981-93,  a total  of  46  White-billed  Divers  was  recorded  migrating 
northwards  at  Skogsoy  in  late  April  and  May  (table  1),  with  the  maximum  of  12 
individuals  noted  on  4th  May  1991.  This  coincides  well  with  the  passage  period 
of  mid  to  late  May  on  the  Kola  peninsula  (Il’icev  1985).  From  the  above 
equation,  total  average  spring  passage  at  Skogsoy  could  be  estimated  at  90-100 
individuals  (0.18  X 10  X 51). 

Table  1.  Number  of  White-billed  Divers  Gavia  adamsii  recorded  at  Skogsoy,  west  Norway, 
1981-93. 

April  May 


1st- 10th 

11th-20th 

21  st-30th 

1st- 10th 

11th-20th 

21  st-30th 

No.  of  individuals 

0 

6 

10 

26 

2 

2 

Coverage  (hrs) 

7.3 

29.77 

28.55 

76.22 

73.58 

50.08 

Individuals/hr 

0 

020 

0.35 

0.34 

0.03 

0.04 
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Fig.  2.  Spring  records  of  White-billed  Divers  Gavia  adamsii  within  ten-day  periods  in 
Sweden,  1987-89.  From  Hirschfeld  (1988),  Tvrberg  (1989)  and  Breife  et  al.  (1990) 


In  Sweden  (fig.  2)  and  Denmark  (Olsen  1992),  April-May  records  predomi- 
nate, indicating  spring  passage  also  through  the  Baltic.  Most  Danish  records  are 
of  White-billed  Divers  migrating  past  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  most 
often  to  (spring)  and  from  (autumn)  the  Baltic  Sea  area  (Olsen  1992;  B. 
Rasmussen  in  litt.),  with  comparatively  few  in  winter  (Olsen  1992).  Records 
from  Britain  and  Ireland  (fig.  3),  however,  are  not  especially  related  to  this 
period,  and  the  majority  probably  involve  wintering  individuals. 

The  observed  passage  past  Norway,  together  with  the  fact  that  most  Swedish 
and  Danish  records  are  during  the  migration  period,  indicates  a substantial 
wintering  population  in  areas  south  of  these  countries,  although  this  is  not  mirrored 
by  the  few  observations  reported  from  the  latter.  Dutch  records  total  27,  the  most 
recent  in  March  1986  (A.  B.  van  den  Berg  in  litt.),  while  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
(fig.  3)  a yearly  average  of  seven  individuals  has  been  reported  in  recent  years 
(Rogers  et  al.  1987-93).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  divers  continue  on  down 
the  English  Channel  and  are  not  seen  among  the  Great  Northern  Divers  G.  immer 
which  follow  the  same  route.  The  species  is  probably  overlooked  in  winter,  when 
it  may  remain  mainly  offshore.  Outside  the  breeding  season,  it  is  thought  to  live 
close  to  land  only  accidentally  (Cramp  & Simmons  1977),  but  very  few  have  been 
recorded  at  sea  in  Britain  & Ireland  (e.g.  Rogers  et  al.  1993:  452). 

Results  suggest  that  the  North  Sea  (and  possibly  also  sea  areas  farther  west)  is 
a regular  wintering  area  of  some  size,  the  total  population  being  tentatively 
estimated  at  100-200  individuals.  These  probably  come  from  the  westernmost 
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Spring  migration  of  White-billed  Divers 


Fig.  3.  Spring  records  of  White-billed  Divers  Gavia  adamsii  within  seven-day  periods  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1958-92.  From  Dymond  et  al.  (1989)  and  Rogers  el  al.  (1987-93) 


parts  of  the  species’  breeding  range  (Cramp  & Simmons  1977),  conforming  with 
the  pattern  shown  by  other  Siberian  species.  The  numbers  breeding  on  the 
Siberian  tundra  are  largely  unknown,  but  are  thought  to  be  low  (Il’icev  1985). 
An  estimated  100-200  White-billed  Divers  in  the  North  Sea,  in  addition  to  those 
wintering  along  the  Norwegian  coastline,  would  seem  to  constitute  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  breeding  population  of  western  Russia.  The  position  of  the 
apparent  migratory  divide  is  currently  unknown. 

Further  investigations  are  needed  to  clarify  the  exact  wintering  areas.  Records 
from  Britain  & Ireland  are  concentrated  in  Scotland  and  the  Northern  Isles 
(Dymond  el  al.  1989),  although  the  divers  concerned  do  not  necessarily  migrate 
past  Skogsoy  and  are  even  more  unlikely  to  pass  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Skogsoy  lies  well  south  in  Norway,  on 
the  same  latitude  as  Shetland.  Other  areas  of  regular  winter  occurrence  probably 
exist,  therefore,  in  the  North  Sea  region.  It  is  possible  that  the  species  is  widely 
distributed  at  sea,  but  it  is  important  that  any  major  wintering  areas  are  identified, 
as  both  Cramp  & Simmons  (1977)  and  Il’icev  (1985)  regard  the  White-billed 
Diver  as  rare  within  its  total  range. 
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Summary 

Seawatching  in  southwestern  Norway  suggests  that  100-200  White-billed  Divers  Gavia  adamsii 
may  overwinter  undetected  offshore  in  the  North  Sea  or  farther  west. 
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Blue  Rock  Thrush  in  Strathclyde: 
new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 


R.  A.  Hume,  on  behalf  of  the  Rarities  Committee 

On  14th  June  1985,  Mrs  Elizabeth  McConnell  wrote  to  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology  from  Girvan,  Ayrshire.  The  first  lines  of  her  letter  caused  immediate 
excitement:  ‘Enclosed  please  find  “bird”:  we  think  it  is  a Blue  Rock  Thrush.’ 

The  letter  gave  brief  details,  and  John  Marchant  responded  with 
considerable  interest:  it  was,  indeed,  a Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 
and,  as  such,  potentially  the  first  record  for  Britain.  The  specimen  had  arrived 
safely,  but  had  begun  to  decay. 

Initial  details  given  were  that  it  had  arrived  at  Skerryvore  Lighthouse, 
Strathclyde,  on  4th  June  and  had  been  found  dead  by  A.  McConnell  on  8th, 
after  which  it  had  been  kept  in  a deep-freeze.  The  weather  was  fine, 
occasionally  sunny,  during  the  bird’s  stay,  and  it  hopped  about  on  the  rocks 
of  the  small  island.  Mr  McConnell  suggested  that  dehydration  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  death,  as  there  is  no  fresh  water  available  on  the  island. 

Further  correspondence  revealed  that  Skerryvore  is  a pillar  lighthouse  on  a 
rocky  base  with  space  for  a helicopter  pad  and  some  small  rocky  areas,  which 
are  all  completely  awash  in  rough  weather.  There  is  no  terrestrial  vegetation  at 
all.  There  were  five  or  six  birds  present  at  the  time  the  Blue  Rock  Thrush 
appeared,  but  it  remained  separate  from  them;  it  was  not  heard  to  call.  A dish 
of  fresh  water  was  ignored  by  all  the  birds,  and  the  rock  thrush  spent  its  time 
picking  insects  from  the  rocks.  It  was  nervous  when  approached,  always  flying 
off  out  of  sight  behind  the  rocks  when  it  realised  it  was  being  watched.  It 
appeared  to  seek  a crack  in  the  rocks  at  night. 

Other  birds  on  the  rock  usually  include  a few  wagtails  Motacilla,  although 
they  seem  not  to  survive:  the  McConnells  had  previously  found  dead 
Common  Snipes  Gallinago  gallinago  and  Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus 
after  at  least  60  waders  had  flown  around  the  light  at  night,  and  noted  a small 
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variety  of  passerine  migrants,  too,  on  occasion,  often  attracted  to  the  light  and 
not  infrequendy  being  killed  by  collisions  with  it. 

John  Mai  chant  examined  the  bird  and  considered  that  the  amount  of  wear 
and  the  lack  of  damage  to  feathers  around  the  bill  or  to  the  bill,  claws  and  toes 
gave  no  cause  to  suspect  capdve  origin.  The  specimen  was  transferred  to  a 
deep-freeze  at  the  British  Museum,  Tring,  but  was  too  decayed  to  allow  the 
preparation  of  a skin. 

R.  A.  Hume,  15  Cedar  Gardens,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 1EY 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Dr  David  T.  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  British 
Ornithologists  Union  Records  Committee,  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘A 
BOURC  file  on  Blue  Rock  Thrush  has  been  in  existence  since  1966,  but 
previous  circulations  have  never  resulted  in  the  species  gaining  admission  to 
Category  A of  the  British  & Irish  List.  A reappraisal  of  existing  records  took 
place  during  1991-92,  involving  birds  reported  from  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney 
(29th  August  to  6th  September  1966);  Rye,  East  Sussex  (10th  August  1977); 
Skerryvore  Lighthouse,  Strathclyde  (4th-8th  June  1985);  and  Moel-y-gest, 
Gwynedd  (4th  June  1987).  There  was  no  problem  with  the  identity  of  any  of 
these  birds  [all  accepted  by  both  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  and  the 
BOURC];  the  debate  has  always  centred  upon  the  likelihood  of  natural 
vagrancy  versus  escape  from  captivity. 

‘The  intra-specific  taxonomy  of  western  populations  of  the  Blue  Rock 
Thrush  is  in  need  of  revision.  At  present,  three  races  are  recognised,  although 
there  is  clinal  variation  between  them,  and  considerable  overlap  in  the  range  of 
variation  of  both  size  and  colour.  The  westernmost  form  is  M.  s.  solitarius, 
which  breeds  in  Mediterranean  Europe,  North  Africa  and  across  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Middle  East  towards  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  It  is  largely  resident  or 
semi-migratory.  M.  s.  longirostris  is  paler  and  greyer  in  colour  and  smaller  in 
size.  It  breeds  across  Iraq  and  Iran  into  Afghanistan  and  is  migratory,  wintering 
from  Egypt  and  Sudan  across  Arabia  to  Northern  India.  M.  5.  pandoo  is  both 
smaller  and  darker  than  the  nominate  race  (Vaurie  1959;  Cramp  1988).  Dr 
Alan  Knox  examined  the  specimens  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring, 
for  the  BOURC,  and  concluded  that  there  is  sufficient  variability  within 
populations  for  it  to  be  unwise  to  assign  many  individuals  to  a particular  race 
on  plumage  alone,  particularly  in  the  field. 

‘According  to  the  records  of  Tim  Inskipp  (Secretary  of  the  BOURC),  and 
earlier  information  from  the  late  Derrick  England,  Blue  Rock  Thrushes  were 
imported  regularly  into  Britain  from  India  until  the  late  1970s.  These  birds 
were  probably  of  the  race  pandoo,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that 
either  of  the  other  races  has  figured  significantly  in  trade  or  importation. 

‘The  caution  against  assigning  racial  identity  on  the  basis  of  plumage  colour 
is  borne  out  by  the  North  Ronaldsay  bird.  This  was  described  as  “decidedly 
lighter  than  the  illustration”  in  the  Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  Field  Guide. 
Since  pandoo  moults  in  August/September,  and  thereafter  darkens 
progressively  with  wear  (Cramp  1988),  the  bird  might,  however,  have  been  a 
recently  moulted  individual  of  that  race.  In  the  1960s,  Blue  Rock  Thrushes 
were  still  being  imported  from  India,  and  the  presence  of  damaged  tail  feathers 
on  this  bird  has  consistently  led  to  its  placement  in  Category  D rather  than  on 
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the  British  List.  The  recent  reappraisal  did  nothing  to  disturb  this  conclusion. 
The  Rye  bird  also  occurred  at  a time  when  there  were  still  importations,  and 
this  led  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  the  escape  possibility  was  too  high  and 
so  that  record  was  also  accepted  into  Category  D. 

‘The  Skerryvore  bird  died,  and  its  remains  were  available  for  examination. 
Although  not  suitable  for  making  into  a study  skin,  the  bird  has  been  preserved 
by  evisceration  and  freeze-drying,  and  is  retained  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Tring.  On  plumage  and  gonadal  characteristics,  it  has  been 
identified  as  a first-summer  male.  Dr  Alan  Knox  examined  the  specimen  on 
behalf  of  the  BOURC,  and  compared  its  measurements  with  skins  from  the 
collections  there.  The  wing  measured  121mm,  which  is  shorter  than  that  of 
any  nominate  solitarius  males  in  BWP  (Cramp  1988),  and  only  one  at  the 
NHM  was  smaller  than  this  specimen.  The  wing  length  is  closer  to  the  average 
for  longirostris  males,  and  is  towards  the  upper  limit  for  pandoo.  The  bill  is 
slender;  this  character  is  also  variable,  but  Knox  could  find  no  specimens  from 
the  west  or  central  Mediterranean  with  a bill  as  slender  as  the  Skerryvore  bird. 
It  fits  better  with  longirostris  and  pandoo,  but  the  depth  of  the  bill  is  greater 
than  that  of  many  pandoo  males.  The  bird  was  carrying  several  ectoparasites. 
These  were  kindly  identified  by  Keith  Hyett  from  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  There  was  a larval  sheep  tick  Ixodes  ricinus,  a species  found  on  many 
wild  and  domestic  animals.  There  were  also  several  females  of  a mite 
tentatively  identified  as  Bakericheyla  chanayi  (Cheyletiellidae),  which  is  a new 
genus  for  Britain,  although  this  is  not  unusual  with  such  a difficult  and  little- 
studied  group. 

‘Assignment  of  the  Skerryvore  individual  to  any  particular  race  is  probably 
unwise,  but  the  specimen  appeared  closest  to  birds  from  the  Middle  East,  and 
it  was  unlikely  to  have  come  from  Western  Europe.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  soft-billed  birds  had  been  imported  from  the  former  region  at  that  time, 
and  the  record  was  accepted  into  Category  A of  the  British  & Irish  List  (Ibis 
135:  220-222). 

‘The  Moel-y-gest  record  was  also  considered.  As  the  acceptance  of  the 
Skerryvore  bird  meant  that  the  species  had  already  been  admitted  to  the  British 
List,  this  was  not  strictly  necessary.  The  coincidence  of  dates  with  the 
Skerryvore  bird  (two  years  later  to  the  day),  however,  and  the  lack  of  any 
evidence  of  damage  to  the  plumage,  led  the  BOURC  to  accept  this  bird  also 
as  a Category  A record.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Tim  Inskipp  recorded  an 
advertisement  in  Cage  & Aviary  Birds  for  this  species  “arriving  soon”  three 
weeks  before  the  Gwynedd  sighting  and  from  a locality  only  65  miles  (100  km) 
to  the  northeast. 

‘It  should  also  be  noted  that  Blue  Rock  Thrushes  have  started  to  appear  in 
captivity  again  in  the  last  few  years  (Knox  1994)  and  featured  in  a recent 
centre-spread  of  Cage  & Aviary  Birds.  Future  records  should  be  scrutinised 
with  this  in  mind.’ 
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Wood  Thrush  in  Scilly:  new  to 
Britain  and  Ireland 

Paul  Dukes 


On  7th  October  1987,  a morning  of  rain  and  strong  winds  gave  way  to  a showery 
afternoon  on  St  Agnes,  Isles  of  Scilly.  It  was  enough  to  encourage  Rod  McCann 
and  me  to  venture  out  to  make  the  most  of  the  clearance,  despite  little  evidence 
of  new  arrivals  of  birds.  We  walked  over  Wingletang,  the  open,  gorse-grown  area 
at  the  south  of  the  island. 

We  returned  by  different  routes  from  Horse  Point  at  the  southern  tip  and,  as 
I skirted  a line  of  gorse  bushes  on  the  northeast  edge  of  Wingletang,  a bird 
suddenly  flew  up  from  under  my  feet.  It  dropped  into  a tangle  of  gorse  a few 
metres  farther  on.  The  incident  was  so  unexpected  and  brief  that  I hardly  had 
time  to  raise  my  binoculars,  but,  as  the  bird  flew  up,  I glimpsed  a flash  of  foxy- 
rufous  which,  combined  with  a thrush-like  shape,  made  me  think  that  it  might  be 
a Veery  Cathams  fuscescens.  Almost  to  step  on  an  American  thrush  on  such  a 
birdless  day  seemed  like  an  hallucination,  but  the  strong  rufous  colour  could  not 
have  been  imagined:  I shouted  to  Rod  to  come  over. 

We  cautiously  approached  the  gorse  bush,  but  at  first  nothing  appeared. 
Suddenly,  the  bird  flew  out  from  under  the  bush,  travelling  low  and  fast  for  100  m 
or  so,  before  diving  for  cover  again.  We  both  managed  to  obtain  flight  views  and 
agreed  that  several  features  looked  wrong  for  Veery.  The  rufous  continued  over 
the  head  and  mantle,  but  shaded  into  a Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos  olive- 
brown  on  the  rump  and  tail,  giving  a distinctly  two-tone  effect  to  the  upperparts. 
It  was  also  clear  that  it  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ‘usual’  American  thrushes — 
Grey-cheeked  C.  minimus  or  Swainson’s  C.  ustulatus — albeit  slim.  We  considered 
the  possibility  of  Wood  Thrush  Hylocichla  mustelina  and  with  this  realisation  came 
a feeling  of  panic:  the  adjacent  gorse  was  an  impenetrable  thicket. 
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Wood  Thrush:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 


While  trying  to  persuade  it  to  move  back  into  the  original  isolated  bushes,  I 
flushed  the  thrush  once  more  and  the  bird  passed  very  close  to  RM  before 
pitching  into  a tangle  of  brambles  and  gorse.  Rod’s  view  revealed  white 
underparts  heavily  blotched  with  black  and  a prominent  white  orbital  area,  adding 
confirmation  to  our  original  tentative  identification.  It  seemed  prudent  to 
withdraw,  to  let  the  Wood  Thrush  feed  and  to  get  other  observers  to  the  spot  by 
rushing  to  the  Post  Office  blackboard.  Most  of  the  birdwatchers  on  St  Agnes 
quickly  assembled  and  the  news  was  transmitted  to  St  Mary’s. 

We  tried  to  get  the  bird  to  move  to  the  original  bushes  where  it  could  perhaps 
be  watched  feeding,  so  we  moved  through  the  area  where  it  had  last  been  seen. 
Francis  Hicks  obtained  an  excellent  view  at  this  stage,  with  the  bird  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him,  but  the  rest  of  us  had  to  settle  for  brief  flight  views.  Eventually, 
we  succeeded  in  our  objective  and,  from  a discreet  distance,  settled  down  to  await 
the  bird’s  appearance.  Observation  was  difficult,  but  several  people  managed  a 
glimpse  of  the  bird  under  the  bushes.  Then  some  40  people  from  St  Mary’s 
arrived  to  double  the  crowd,  but  the  thrush  remained  hidden. 

In  an  attempt  to  limit  the  amount  of  disturbance,  we  decided  that  a couple  of 
people  would  try  gently  to  persuade  the  thrush  to  emerge  into  view,  but  the  result 
was  not  what  we  desired.  The  bird  suddenly  flew  low,  towards  the  crowd,  then 
veered  left  and  pitched  into  more  dense  cover.  There  followed  a frustrating  hour 
with  some  more  brief  flight  views,  which  at  least  enabled  everyone  to  appreciate 
the  ‘two-tone’  upperparts,  and  a fortunate  few  saw  it  perched  on  an  open  gorse 
branch  before  it  dived  out  of  sight. 

At  this  stage,  we  felt  that  the  thrush  had  been  subjected  to  enough  stress,  so 
we  all  withdrew  from  the  area  to  leave  it  in  peace.  It  looked  sttong  and  healthy, 
but  was  clearly  a new  arrival  and  needed  to  find  a more  hospitable  location  than 
the  bleak,  windswept  expanse  of  Wingletang.  Strong  winds  continued  for  the  next 
24  hours,  but,  on  9th,  calm  weather  permitted  a mass  invasion  of  hundreds  of 
birdwatchers.  Regrettably,  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  the  first 
record  for  Britain. 

Paul  A.  Dukes,  Lower  Beeson  Farm,  Beeson,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  2HW 


editorial  comment  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee,  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘Descriptions  were  submitted  by  PAD, 
Ian  Lewington  and  S.  J.  M.  Gantlett,  with  extra  notes  added  during  circulation 
to  the  BBRC  by  Alan  Brown.  The  following  is  a composite  description  derived 
from  their  field  notes: 


A striking  thrush,  in  size  and  shape  similar  to 
Song  Thrush  (smaller,  EL)  and  noticeably 
larger  than  Grey-cheeked  (AB,  SJMG,  PAD), 
although  with  no  direct  comparison  available; 
dumpy  but  well  proportioned.  Crown,  nape 
and  upper  back  rich,  foxy,  rufous-brown  or 
chestnut-red  (tinged  almost  orange,  AB), 
fading  into  duller  tail,  rump,  mande  and 
wings  (rufous-brown,  IL;  or  olive-brown  like 
those  of  Song  Thrush,  PAD).  Edges  of 
tertials  and  secondaries  slighdy  paler  or 


brighter.  Median  coverts  and  a few  outer 
greater  coverts  tipped  pale  buff.  Ear-coverts 
grey-brown;  prominent,  broad  white  eye-ring 
(and  lores,  giving  spectacled  effect,  SJMG). 
Underparts  brilliant  white,  with  large,  sharp, 
black  spots  on  die  breast  and  flanks  (down  to 
belly,  SJMG).  Bill  dark  with  pinkish  base;  legs 
bright  pale  pink.  At  one  point  it  raised  its 
crown  feathers,  as  it  briefly  perched  in  the 
open.’ 
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Peter  Lansdown,  former  Chairman  of  the  Rarities  Committee,  has  commented: 

1 Although  documentation  was  inevitably  rather  poor  after  such  brief  views,  the 
combination  of  a small  thrush,  with  a foxy-rufous  head  and  mantle  shading  to 
olive-brown  on  rump  and  tail,  an  obvious  white  eye-ring,  raised  crown  feathers, 
pink  legs  and  white  underparts  with  copious  heavy  black  spots  left  no  doubt  that 
it  could  only  have  been  a Wood  Thrush  as  claimed.’ 

Dr  David  T.  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  BOU  Records  Committee,  has 
commented  as  follows:  ’This  record,  although  apparently  straightforward,  did  not 
progress  without  the  odd  hiccup.  The  original  description  by  Paul  Dukes  was 
excellent  in  being  both  descriptive  and  honest.  He  admitted  that  he  did  not  see 
certain  aspects  of  the  bird  as  well  as  had  his  companion.  Additional  field  notes 
were,  however,  not  available,  and  the  BBRC  and  the  BOURC  were  compelled  to 
turn  to  other  observers  for  further  information.  Like  the  Yellow-throated  Vireo 
Vireo  flavifrons  (Brit.  Birds  78:  96-101),  the  Wood  Thrush  was  seen  by  several 
very  experienced  observers,  few  of  whom  submitted  their  observations.  The  work 
of  both  committees  is  made  much  easier  if  full  descriptions  are  submitted  by 
several  observers. 

‘After  one  member  of  the  BBRC  had  added  his  own  observations,  and  another 
observer  had  submitted  further  details,  the  file  assumed  a more  satisfactory  level 
of  documentation.  There  was  never  any  real  doubt  about  the  identification,  but 
the  file  is  kept  as  a permanent  record,  and  must  be  as  acceptable  in  the  future  as 
it  is  today.  Standards  have  changed  over  the  past  50  years,  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  a bird  was  seen  by  experienced  observers  in 
addition  to  the  fmder  may  be  no  more  acceptable  to  list  committees  100  years 
hence  than  is  the  fact  today  that  a lost  specimen  was  seen  in  the  flesh  by  an  expert 
100  years  ago. 

‘There  are  no  records  of  Wood  Thrush  being  imported  into  Britain  between 
1970  and  1990  (although  Swainson’s  Thrush  has  been  brought  in  on  several 
occasions).  With  a classic  date  and  location  for  a Nearctic  passerine,  the  species 
was  accepted  into  Category  A of  the  British  & Irish  List  (Ibis  133:  440).’ 


LOOKING  BACK 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  March  1970,  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  made  a thorough  analysis  of  the  ‘First 
ten  years  of  the  Rarities  Committee’  (Brit.  Birds  63:  113-128).  One  aspect  in  particular  will  have 
changed  between  the  1950s/60s  and  today:  back  in  those  days,  31  A of  accepted  records  were 
single-observer  records,  and  another  30%  of  rare  birds  were  seen  by  only  two  or  thtee  observers. 
[Would  anyone  like  to  add  up  the  scores  in  the  Rarities  Committee’s  most  recent  published 
reports  in  the  1980s/90s  to  make  a comparison?] 


Kentish  Plovers  with  complete 
breast-bands 

Richard  Chandler  and  Hadoram  Shirihai 

This  short  paper  draws  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius 
alexandrinus  with  complete  breast-bands,  formed  by  an  extension  to  the  breast- 
side  patches,  which  could  provide  identification  problems.  This  plumage  feature 
is  undoubtedly  uncommon,  and  probably  occurs  most  frequently  with  females  in 
breeding  plumage.  Four  such  individuals  are  illustrated,  and  possible  identification 
pitfalls  are  briefly  discussed. 

On  4th-6th  May  1 988,  a small  plover  with  a complete  breast-band  was  present 
at  Eilat,  Israel  (Bird  1,  shown  in  fig.  1),  which  it  was  initially  thought  (by  HS  and 
others)  might  be  a Chestnut-banded  Plover  C.  pallidus,  an  African  species. 
Subsequently,  other  similar  small  plovers  with  complete  breast-bands  were  seen 
at  Eilat,  on  10th  September  1989  and  on  15th  March  1991.  Three  others  were 
found  at  Ma'agan  Mikhael,  Israel,  during  March  and  April  in  1991  and  1992. 
The  Eilat  plover  of  March  1991  was  trapped,  and  on  close  examination  proved 
to  be  an  adult  female  Kentish  Plover,  though  one  with  a complete  breast-band 
(Bird  2,  plates  27  & 28). 

On  30th  March  1993,  while  photographing  Kentish  Plovers  in  Eilat,  RJC 
discovered,  with  surprise,  a plover  with  a complete  breast-band  within  a group  of 
four  or  five  Kentish  Plovers.  The  individual  concerned  did  not  appear  to  differ 
appreciably  in  size  or  plumage  details  from  a female  Kentish  Plover,  apart  from 
its  complete  breast-band,  which  in  this  case  was  pencil-thin  at  the  centre.  A 
photograph  was  taken  (plate  29  showing  Bird  3),  though,  unfortunately, 
prolonged  examination  was  not  possible  as  the  bird  flew  off  almost  immediately, 
and  could  not  be  relocated. 

Four  days  later,  on  3rd  April  1993,  a second  small  plover  (Bird  4,  plates  30  & 
31),  also  with  a complete  breast-band,  was  located  by  RJC  at  almost  exactly  the 
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When  you  traverse  hill  and  dale  in  search  of  nature’s  marvels,  you  expect 
the  clearest  images  available.  That  is  what  Nikon  gives  you. 

In  August  1994,  Bird  Watching  magazine  selected  our  Nikon 
Fieldscope  ED78/ED78  A as  “Telescope  of  the  Year”  in  the  over  £350 
class.  The  judges  emphasised  its  “stunning  optical  performance”  and 
“extremely  accurate  colour  rendition”.  They  “Highly  Commended”  our 
Spotting  Scope  A in  the  under  £350  class,  noting  its  superior  optical  per- 
formance at  a reasonable  price.  And  they  were  so  impressed  by  the  “out- 
standing brightness  and  clarity”  of  our  Nikon  30x/38x  Wide  Eyepiece  for 
Fieldscopes  that  they  declared  it  “Accessory  of  the  Year”. 

All  of  the  judges  were  experienced  bird  watchers.  No  doubt,  they 
also  chose  Nikon  for  our  ability  to  bring  you  that  much  closer  to  nature. 


Mwnnmnt 


it-  pr  ooy. 


4^  PRooy. 


30x/38x 
Wide  Eyepiece 


Spotting  Scope  A 


Fieldscope  ED78  A 


NIKON  UK  LTD.  (for  The  United  Kingdom  and  The  Republic  of  Ireland) 

380  RICHMOND  ROAD,  KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  SURREY  KT2  5PR 
TEL:  (0181)  541-4440  FAX:  (0181)  541-4584 


VTT 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

V .M.  pot  1 Qfi? 

- SALES  & REPAIRS-  tSl  l3D^ 
BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


CHILTERNS  BIRD  and  WILDLIFE  FAIR  1995 
13/14  May  (See  Ad  on  Page  vii) 


SURREY 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 
Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk  Morden 
Underground. 

Viewing  facilities 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  — 1st  left. 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  and 
Tring,  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy 
our  equipment  IN  THE  FIELD  are 
given  below.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
take  our  full  range  of  equipment  and 
payment  can  be  made  in  all  the 
usual  ways.  Repairs  can  also  be 
handed  in.  A 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm* 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
into  Selsey,  West  Sussex,  on 
Sunday  26th  Feb,  26th  March  and 
30th  April. 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat  and 
Ball  station  on  Sunday  5th  March, 
2nd  April  and  7th  May. 


* BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about  4 
miles  south  of  the  A25/A21  junction 
(with  access  from  the  B2042  or 
B2027:  the  information  centre  is  to 
the  north  of  the  reservoir)  on 
Sunday  19th  March,  16th  April  and 
21st  May 


* SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (oft  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  left,  halfway 
along  village  road  into  the  W&WT) 

Saturday  4th  March  and  6th  May. 


* DURLSTON  COUNTRY  PARK  off 

the  A351  near  Swanage,  Dorset.  In 
the  visitor  centre  on  Sunday  12th 
March. 


* THE  KENT  TRUST  FOR  NATURE 
CONSERVATION  in  the  Tyland 
Barn,  near  Sandling,  Maidstone  (off 
A229,  Bluebell  Hill,  going  south),  on 

Sunday  26th  Feb,  30th  April  and 
28th  May,  10.30  am  to  4.00  pm. 


* DINTON  PASTURES  COUNTRY 
PARK,  Near  Reading,  Berks,  Sunday 
12th  March  and  21st  May,  in  the 

Loddon  Room. 


* BEWL  WATER,  on  A21  just  south 
of  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  in  the 
Education  Centre  on  Sunday  26th 
March. 


* HENFIELD,  W Sussex  Sussex 
Wildlife  Trust  at  Woods  Mill  Sunday 
23rd  April. 


* DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Bucks  (A40/M40  junction,  A412, 
A413  etc)  on  Sunday  19th  March. 


SWAROVSKI 

8 x 30  SLC  Mk  III  499 

10  x 42  SLC  (619)659 

7 x 42  SLC  (569)  599 

AT  80  body  (45°) 595 

ST  80  body 595 

AT80  HD  body  (45°) 859 

ST80  HD  body 859 

22x  eyepiece 78 

30x  (WA)  EP  (new) 130 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 189 

LEICA 

8 x 20  BCTrinovid 249 

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid 279 

10  x 25  BC  Trinovid 285 

10  x 25  BCA  Trinovid 298 

Soft  Pouch 20 

8 x 32  BA  Trinovid' (629)  659 

8x42  BA  Trinovid' (699)  739 

7x42  BA  Trinovid' (689)  729 

10x42  BA  Trinovid' (719)  759 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid' 899 

(2  year  free  accident  cover)' 


* NEW  LEICA  SCOPES 
LEICA  APO  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  899 

LEICA  Std.  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  465 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece 199 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece  118 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 99 

Photo  Adapter  185 

ER  Case  (state  angled  or  straight)  89 


ZEISS 

8 x 20B  Classic  225 

10  x 25B  Classic  265 

Classic  pouch  20 

10  x 25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

8 x 20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

8 x 30  BGA/T  (P) 699 

7x42  BGA/T(P) (699)  769 

10  x 40  BGA/T(P) (699)  769 

7x  45  B/TP  Night  Owl  (new),  ex-case 

etc 879 

15x60  BGA/T  1,499 

BAUSCH  6 LOMB 

7 x 42  DCF  Discoverer 549 

10  x 42  DCF  Discoverer  599 

10  x 25  Legacy 149 

Elite  scopes  Phone 

SWIFT 

8y2  x 44  HR  Audubon 269 

10  x 50  Audubon 289 

8x42  RA  UltraLite 189 

10x42  RA  UltraLite 199 

7 x 42  RA  UltraLite 184 

NIKON 

8 x 30  ECF  porro  WF 299 

10  x 35  ECF  porro  WF 349 

Fieldscope  II  body (329)  379 

Fieldscope  II  (A)  450 (349)  399 

ED  II  body (579)  679 

ED  II  (A)  45° (599)699 

15x,  20x,  30x  or  40x  EP (84)  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 179 

60x  eyepiece 115 

20-45x  zoom  EP 179 


* RECULVER  COUNTRY  PARK 
(KTNC),  3 miles  east  of  Heme  Bay 
Access  from  A299  (Thanet  Way) 
through  Hillborough  In  the 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Nikon  ED78  with  38x  (WA)  eye- 
piece and  case 978 

Add  £100  for  angled  Ed  78(A), 
bodies  available  separately,  also 
above  eyepieces  (increase  powers 
by  30%). 


Camera  adaptor 209 

Mod  for  other  cameras 18 

KOWA 

TSN-1  (45°)  body 349 

TSN-2  body 349 

TSN-3  Prominar  body (649)  699 

TSN-4  Prominar  body (649)  699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 80 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (119)  127 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece (149)  162 

20-60x  eyepiece (179)  196 

60x  eyepiece 125 

77x  eyepiece 138 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Camera  adaptor  1200mm 230 

Stay-on  case 45 


27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  74 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Kowa  TS-611  or  TS-612  with  TSN 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 375 

Add  £280  for  TS-613  (45°)  or  add 
£230  for  TS-614  Fluorite  versions. 
Bodies  also  available  separately. 


TS  accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 109 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 127 

20-40x  zoom  eyepiece 150 

Stay-on  case 45 

Nylon  case 30 

BUSHNELL 


Spacemaster  W/zoom  eyepiece 


250 

Spacemaster  (rubber)  w/zoom 

eyepiece 290 

Spacemaster  ED  w/25x  eyepiece,  case 

and  tripod 349 

22x  (WA)  EP 46 

25x  or  40x  EP 36 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

Photokit 62 

8 x 42  Natureview  129 

10  x 42  Natureview  149 

8 x 32  Trophy  (waterproof)  249 

10  x 42  Trophy  (waterproof)  279 

OPTOLYTH 

8x30  Alpin (258)  275 

8x40  Alpin (279)  298 

10x40  Alpin (283)  305 

10x50  Alpin (315)  331 

12x50  Alpin (320)340 

7x42  Alpin (295)  309 

TBG  80  body (475)  530 

TBS  80  body (475)  530 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD (669)  815 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece (157)  175 

20x  (WW)  eyepiece (138)  158 

30x  or  40x  eyepiece (87)  89 


interpretation  centre  on  Sunday 


HERTS/BUCKS  BORDER 

TRING  PLANT  & GARDEN 
CENTRE,  BULBOURNE  ROAD, 
Nr.  TRING,  HERTS  HP23  5HF 

Open:  Tues  to  Sat,  10am-5pm 
Sunday  (11.00am  to  4.00pm) 

Phone/Fax:  01442  825590 

Location:  On  B488,  10  minutes 
from  A41  near  Tring.  Very 
accessible  from  Ml,  M25,  etc. 
Viewing  facilities  (Easy  disabled 
access)  Parking:  On  Site 


70x  (WW)  eyepiece (189)  193 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece (165)  210 

Cordura  case 76 

Stay-on  case  45 

CELESTRON  scopes  - 
phone  TRING  branch 

DISCOVERY 

8 x 42  or  10  X 42  RP,  GA 129 

OPTICRON 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

8 x 32  Dioptron  139 

8 x 42  Dioptron  149 

10  x 42  Dioptron  149 

10  x 50  Dioptron  159 


8x32  (HRII) 204 

8 x 42  (HRII) 215 

10x42  (HRII) 219 

10x50  (HRII) 229 

7x42  (HRII) 205 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 115 

HR  60mm  scopes: 

Standard  60s  body 236 

60/45°  body  (angled) 310 

60/SR  body  (rubberised)  273 

60/SR  ED  body  (rubberised)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 499 

60/45°  ED  body  (angled)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 539 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece  94 

22x  W HR  eyepiece 55 

30x  W HR  eyepiece 58 

60x  HR  eyepiece 47 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  132 

Soft  nylon  case 14 

Stay-on  case  44 

HR  80mm  body 345 

Eyepieces  as  above  but  increase 
power  by  33'/3% 

Soft  nylon  case 18 

Stay-on  case  44 


BUDGET  BINOCULARS. 
MONOCULARS 
TRIPODS,  MANFROTTO, 
CULLMANN  etc 


REPAIRS 

• Optical  instrument 
experience  unrivalled. 
All  makes  serviced, 
including  Zeiss,  Leica 
etc. 


• Mail  Order 

• Personal  Exports  including 
VAT  claw-back 

• Interest-free  short-term 
credit  (3  payments) 

• P/x  arranged 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals  Special  pri- 
ces are  given  in  many 
cases  where  a combination 
of  goods  are  bought. 

E.&O.E. 


* HANNINGFIELD  RESERVOIR 

(off  A130,  north  of  Basildon). 

Sunday  9th  April,  near  fishing 
lodge (D463) 
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same  spot.  Plumage  details  showed  that  this  was  a different  individual  from  Bird 
3.  Bird  4 was  more  obliging  and  allowed  longer  observation.  Again,  apart  from 
its  complete  breast-band,  it  appeared  to  be  very  similar  to  a female  Kentish 
Plover. 

Typical  male  and  female  Kentish  Plovers,  photographed  during  the  same 
period  as  Birds  3 and  4,  are  shown  for  comparison  (plates  32  & 33). 


Identification 

The  identification  of  Bird  2 as  a female  Kentish  Plover  was  based  on  head 
pattern,  an  all-black  bill,  a white  central  wing-bar  formed  by  white  on  the 
primaries  and  on  the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts,  white  tips  to  the  inner 
secondaries,  relatively  pale  upperparts,  and  the  fact  that  the  outer  three  tail 
feathers  were  white.  Uniform  wear  on  outer  primaries,  and  adult,  not  juvenile, 
inner  wing-coverts  showed  it  to  be  an  adult. 

Differences  from  Great  Ringed  Plover  C.  hiaticula  and  Little  Ringed  Plover  C. 
dubius,  particularly  in  head  pattern  and  leg  colour,  should  quickly  rule  out  those 
species,  even  individuals  with  the  narrowest  of  breast-bands.  Chestnut-banded 
Plovers,  however,  need  some  consideration,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  birds 
from  the  nearest  population  to  Israel,  that  in  southern  Kenya  (race  venustus), 
which  appears  only  to  make  local  movements  within  East  Africa,  would  reach 
Israel. 

Adult  Chestnut-banded  Plovers  have,  as  their  name  suggests,  a diagnostic, 
rather  narrow  chestnut  breast-band  (plate  34).  Immature  Chestnut-banded, 
however  (plate  35,  showing  the  southern  African  race  pallidus,  which  tends  to  be 
paler  than  venustus),  has  a grey,  often  incomplete  breast-band,  reminiscent  of 
Kentish.  The  breast-band  of  immature  Chestnut-banded  is  pale  grey,  rather  than 
the  cinnamon -brown  breast-side  patches  of  the  breeding  female  Kentish  or  the 
buff-brown  of  the  immature.  Only  the  outer  two  tail  feathers  of  Chestnut- 
banded  are  white,  however,  thus  distinguishing  Chestnut-banded  from  Kentish 
when  examined  in  the  hand. 


Discussion 

There  is  little  mention  in  the  literature  of  Kentish  Plovers  with  complete  breast- 
bands.  Indeed,  Prater  et  al.  (1977)  stated  ‘.  . . breast-band  always  restricted  to 
lateral  patches  . . Hayman  et  al.  (1986)  concluded  ‘.  . . never  a complete  breast- 
band  . . while  BWP  (Cramp  & Simmons  1983)  says  ‘.  . . lacking  any  complete 
“[breast-]  ring”  . . .’.  The  Kentish  Plover  account  in  BWP,  however,  under 
Plumages,  describes  adult  female  breeding  as  having  the  \ . . patches  at  sides  of 
breast  cinnamon-rufous,  rarely  joining  to  form  [a]  cinnamon  chest-band’. 

The  implication  of  BWPs  account  is  that  adult  summer  female  Kentish  Plovers 
only  may,  very  occasionally,  show  a complete  breast-band.  This  reflects  our 
experience:  of  those  Kentish  Plovers  which  we  have  seen  with  complete  breast- 
bands,  seven  of  the  eight  have  been  in  spring,  and  all  eight  were  apparently 
females.  Indeed,  in  early  September,  the  eighth  may  also  still  have  been  largely  in 
breeding  plumage. 
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Plates  27  & 28.  Above  left  & above  right,  adult 
female  Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 
with  complete  breast-band  (Bird  2),  Israel, 
March  1991  ( Hadorarn  Shirihai ) 

Plate  29.  Left,  female  Kentish  Plover  with 
complete  breast-band  (Bird  3),  Israel,  March 
1993  ( R . J.  Chandler) 

Plates  30  & 31.  Below  left  & below  right, 
female  Kentish  Plover  with  complete  breast- 
band  (Bird  4),  Israel,  April  1993  ( R . J. 

Chandler) 

FACING  PAGE 

Plates  32  & 33.  Top  left  & top  right,  typical 
male  and  typical  female  Kentish  Plovers, 
Israel,  March  1993  ( R . J.  Chandler) 

Plates  34  & 35.  Chestnut-banded  Plovers  C. 
venustus : centre  left,  typical  adult  male 

(nominate  race),  Kenya,  March  1990;  centre 
right,  typical  immature  (race  pallidus), 
Namibia,  January  1991  ( R . J.  Chandler) 


Fig.  1.  Female  Kentish  Plover 
with  complete  breast-band 
(Bird  1),  Eilat,  Israel,  May  1988 

(Hadoram  Shirihai) 
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Kentish  Plovers  with  complete  breast-hands 


There  is  an  additional  record  that  is  of  interest.  A small  plover,  identified  as 
Chestnut-banded  Plover  on  the  strength  of  ‘a  tawny  band  across  the  breast’,  was 
collected  near  Haifa,  Israel,  on  18th  July  1958  (Hovel  1964).  The  published 
details  of  this  bird  (a  female)  are  brief,  and  neither  the  plumage  details  nor  the 
measurements  that  are  quoted  are  sufficient  to  eliminate  an  immature  or  adult 
female  Kentish  Plover  having  a complete  breast-band.  The  measurements, 
though,  are  also  consistent  with  a female  of  the  nominate  (south  African)  race  of 
Chestnut-banded.  Both  wing-length  and  weight,  however,  eliminate  individuals  of 
the  East  African  race  of  Chestnut-banded,  based  on  measurements  quoted  by 
Urban  et  al.  (1986;  table  1).  Noting  the  observation  that  the  breast-band  of  the 
Haifa  plover  was  tawny,  not  grey  or  chestnut,  and  that  the  bird  was  apparently 
too  large  to  be  an  individual  of  the  East  African  race  of  Chestnut-banded  Plover, 
strongly  suggests  that  it,  too,  was  a female  Kentish  Plover. 


Table  1.  Measurements  of  Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius  alexandrinus  (data  from  BWF)  and 
Chestnut-banded  Plovers  C.  venustus  (data  from  Urban  el  al  1986) 

All  data  refer  to  females,  except  where  indicated  otherwise. 


Wing 

(mm) 

Tarsus 

(mm) 

Bill 

(mm) 

Weight 

(g) 

Haifa  plover 

103 

28 

15.5 

42 

Kentish  Plover 

103-117 

26-30 

14-17 

32-69 

Chestnut-banded  Plover 

race  pallidus 

100-105  (3  ?) 

26-29(3  2) 

13-14(8?) 

33-43 

Chestnut-banded  Plover 

race  venustus 

89-94 

- 

- 

25(3) 
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Ages  of  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  in 
Britain  and  Ireland 


Peter  Lansdown,  on  behalf  of  the  Rarities  Committee 
Illustrated  by  Ren  Hathway 


Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clarnator  glandarius  breeds  in  southern  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  but  it  nests  regularly  in  western  Europe  only  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  southern  France  and  western  Italy.  Those  from  this  population  winter  in 
Africa.  Autumn  migration  begins  in  July,  with  the  bulk  of  the  passage  taking  place 
during  August.  Juveniles  migrate  later  on  average  than  adults,  and  some  remain 
north  of  the  Mediterranean  into  November.  The  return  to  southern  Europe 
begins  in  early  February,  with  the  main  spring  passage  occurring  in  March  and 
the  first  half  of  April,  though  migration  continues  well  into  May. 

In  Europe  and  North  Africa,  the  identification  of  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  is 
straightforward.  Furthermore,  juveniles  and  adults  are  readily  separable  in  the 
field,  the  most  striking  characters  being  the  juvenile’s  largely  bright  rufous- 
chestnut  primaries  (grey-brown  on  adults)  and  the  adult’s  pale  grey  crown  (black 
on  juveniles).  The  main  differences  are  listed  in  table  1.  Although  juveniles  and 
adults  are  quite  distinct,  ageing  an  individual  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  is,  however, 
not  straightforward,  owing  to  the  species’  variable  first-year  plumage.  A first-year 
is,  to  a varying  degree,  intermediate  in  appearance  between  a juvenile  and  an 
adult,  and  the  degree  is  dependent  upon  the  timing  of  the  post-juvenile  moult. 
This  complex  subject  was  covered  in  admirable  detail  by  Cramp  (1985)  and  was 
very  usefully  explored  with  reference  to  colour  photographs  by  van  der  Elst  & 
Hubaut  (1990). 

Moult 

Whilst  adult  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  undergo  a complete  post-breeding  moult, 
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the  post-juvenile  moult  can  be  complete  or  partial.  Partial  post-juvenile  moult  is 
usually  characterised  by  the  retention  of  some  outer  secondaries,  though 
occasionally  one  of  the  primaries  is  retamed.  Both  juveniles  and  adults  commence 
theii  somewhat  complex  moult  during  late  July,  August  or  September,  and  this  is 
completed  during  late  December,  January  or  February.  Moult  timings  have  a 
tendency  to  differ  between  populations.  For  instance,  whilst  many  of  those  which 
hatch  in  Egypt  commence  their  post-juvenile  moult  shortly  after  fledging,  most  of 
those  which  hatch  in  Iberia  start  theii'  post-juvenile  moult  later,  after  the 
completion  of  autumn  migration. 

Feathers  which  are  grown  early  in  the  post-juvenile  moult  period  resemble 
those  of  a juvenile,  whilst  feathers  which  are  grown  later  are  progressively  more 
like  those  of  an  adult.  Coupled  with  the  unusually  long  time-span  of  the 
commencement  of  moult  among  individuals,  this  manifests  itself  in  the  variable 
appearance  of  first-year  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos. 

First-years 

To  age  a Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  as  a first-year,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  presence 
of  both  non-juvenile  and  non-adult  characters.  For  example,  an  individual  with 
some  grey  on  the  crown  and  some  rufous  on  the  primaries  is  neither  a juvenile 
nor  an  adult,  and  so  is  a first-year  (or  possibly  a second-year,  as  discussed  later). 
This  particular,  simplistic  combination  of  features  is  not  the  norm,  however,  as 
early-moulting  juveniles  grow  very  dark  crown  feathers,  whilst  late-moulting 
juveniles  gain  only  limited  rufous  on  the  primaries,  and  occasionally  none  at  all. 

State  of  plumage  in  relation  to  general  appearance  and  time  of  year  may  also 
allow  an  individual  to  be  aged.  For  instance,  with  moult  not  commencing  until 
late  July  at  the  earliest,  an  individual  of  juvenile-like  appearance  in  mid  July  could 
be  either  a juvenile  or  a first-year  which  moulted  comparatively  early  during  the 
post-juvenile  moult  period.  If  its  plumage  is  immaculate,  however,  it  will  be  a 
juvenile;  whereas,  if  its  plumage  is  very  worn,  it  will  be  a first-year. 

In  addition,  ageing  a Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  as  a first-year  may  be  achieved  by 
the  detection  of  some  retained  juvenile  flight  feathers.  Compared  with  the 
adjacent  newer  feathers,  these  are  shorter,  with  a reduced  extent  of  white  at  the 
tips. 


Fig.  1 . Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clarnator  glandarius  ( Ren  Hathway) 

TOP  First-year  (juvenile-like) : differs  from  juvenile  mainly  in  grey  component  to  forehead,  crown 
and  crest,  poorly  marked  scapulars,  absence  of  rufous-chestnut  from  some  inner  primaries  and 
generally  worn  plumage. 

NEXT  TO  TOP  Juvenile:  inconspicuous  crest,  glossy  black  forehead,  lores,  crown  down  to  just 
below  eyes,  crest  and  ear-coverts,  broad  white  tips  to  greater  primary'  coverts,  bright  rufous- 
chestnut  primaries,  narrow  white  tips  to  secondaries  and  tertials  and  bright  red  eye-ring. 
CENTRE  First-year  (adult-like):  differs  from  adult  mainly  in  black  lores  and  ear-coverts,  forming 
a mask,  lack  of  prominent  white  tips  to  the  scapulars  and  some  retained  rufous-chestnut  inner 
primaries. 

NEXT  TO  BOTTOM  Adult:  long,  prominent  crest,  silvery-grey  forehead,  lores,  crown  down  to  just 
below  eyes,  crest  and  ear-coverts,  prominendy  white-tipped  scapulars,  narrow  white  tips  to 
greater  primary  coverts,  uniformly  grey-brown  primaries,  prominent  white  Ups  to  secondaries 
and  tertials  and  inconspicuous  eye-ring. 

BOTTOM  First-year  (intermediate):  grey  forehead,  crown  and  crest,  black  lores  and  ear-coverts, 
mixture  of  rufous-chestnut  and  dark  brown  primaries. 
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Table  1.  Main  differences  between  juvenile  and  adult  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clarnaior 
glandarius. 


Feature 


Juvenile 


Adult 


Crest  Erectile,  though  comparatively  short 

Forehead,  lores,  crown  Black,  lacking  contrast  with  dark 
down  to  just  below  eyes,  nape 

crest  and  ear-coverts 


Mantle,  back,  rump, 
scapulars  and  upperwing- 
coverts 


Brownish-black;  scapulars  and 
upperwing-coverts  with  conspicuous, 
rather  round,  white  or  cream  spots 
at  tips,  but  greater  primary  coverts 
comparatively  broadly  tipped  white, 
more  conspicuously  than  on  adult 


Primaries,  secondaries  and 
tertials 


Outermost  primary,  often  outer  web 
of  second  outermost  primary  too, 
tips  of  all  primaries  subterminally 
and  whole  of  secondaries  and  tertials 
brownish-black,  remaining  areas  of 
primaries  bright  rufous-chestnut;  all 
feathers  with  narrow  white  tips 


Uppertail-coverts  and 
tail 


Brownish-black  with  white  tips 


Chin,  throat,  front  and  sides 
of  neck  and  breast 


Pale  yellow  to  deep  yellow, 
occasionally  pale  orange-yellow 


Remainder  of  underparts 


Eyes 


White,  rear  of  belly,  vent  and  lower 
flanks  often  suffused  dark  olive- 
brown 

Irides  dark  brown;  eye-rings  bright 
red  or  orange-red 


Longer  and  more  prominent  than  that  of 
juvenile 

Medium  grey  with  narrow  black  shaft- 
streaks  and  with  much  pale  grey  or  silvery- 
white  of  feather-bases  exposed,  contrasting 
with  dark  nape 

Dark  grey-brown;  scapulars  and  upperwing- 
coverts  with  conspicuous,  triangular- 
shaped, white  markings  at  tips,  most 
prominent  on  greater  coverts,  median 
coverts  and  greater  primary  coverts; 
upperparts  when  fresh  more  grey-toned, 
with  white  markings  very  prominent; 
upperparts  when  worn  more  brown-toned, 
with  white  tips  heavily  abraded,  sometimes 
with  white  only  on  outer  greater  coverts  and 
greater  primary  coverts 

Grey-brown,  darker  and  more  grey-toned 
when  fresh  and  paler  and  browner  when 
worn;  white  crescents  at  tips  of  all  feathers, 
but  these  strongly  subject  to  abrasion, 
especially  on  longer  primaries,  and 
sometimes  lost  on  nine  outermost  primaries; 
white  crescents  on  secondaries  broader 
than  those  of  juvenile 

Very  dark  grey  when  fresh  and  dark  olive- 
brown  when  worn;  white  tips  to  longest 
uppertail-coverts  and  very  broad  white  tips 
to  tail  feathers 

In  fresh  plumage,  straw-yellow  to  pale  buff; 
in  worn  plumage,  dirty-white  to  pale  yellow 
with  light  grey  feather-bases  and  dark 
shafts  visible,  especially  on  chin  and  throat 

White  to  pale  creamy-yellow,  belly  and 
flanks  often  tinged  greyish-buff 

Irides  light  grey-brown,  dirty  yellow-brown, 
dark  grey-brown  or  dark  brown; 
eye-rings  variable,  but  often  dull  and 
inconspicuous 


The  characters,  any  one  or  any  combination  of  which  is  sufficient  to  age  as  a 
first-year  an  individual  of  juvenile-like  appearance,  are  (1)  the  presence  of  grey 
on  the  crown,  (2)  the  lack  of  distinct  white  markings  on  the  scapulars,  (3)  the 
absence  of  chestnut-rufous  from  the  outer  webs  of  some  of  the  innermost  eight 
primaries  (most  likely  the  third,  sixth  and  either  the  seventh  or  the  ninth 
primaries),  (4)  worn  plumage,  (5)  the  presence  of  some  retained  older  flight- 
feathers,  and  (6)  the  absence  of  a bright  red  or  orange-red  eye-ring.  Similarly,  the 
features,  any  one  or  any  combination  of  which  is  adequate  to  age  as  a first-year 
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an  individual  of  adult-like  appearance,  are  (1)  a broad  black  mask  covering  the 
lores,  below  the  eyes  and  the  ear-coverts,  (2)  the  lack  of  distinct  white  markings 
on  the  scapulars,  and  (3)  the  presence  of  chestnut-rufous  on  the  outer  webs  of 
some  of  the  primaries  (most  likely  the  fifth  and  tenth  primaries,  and  sometimes 
also  the  fourth  and  eighth  primaries). 

On  a\  eiage,  the  presence  or  absence  of  chestnut-rufous  on  the  primaries  seems 
to  differ  between  the  sexes.  In  a sample  of  non-juveniles  (31  males  and  26 
females),  12  of  the  males  (39%)  and  19  of  the  females  (73%)  showed  rufous.  This 
suggests  eithei  that  not  all  first-year  males  show  rufous  (and  certainly  some  first- 
years  do  lack  rufous)  or  that  females  may  retain  rufous  beyond  the  second  calendar 
year,  hence  the  earlier  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a second-year  plumage. 

British  & Irish  records 

Dates  and  localities 

As  would  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a summer  visitor  to  southern  Europe,  the 
British  & Irish  occurrences  of  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  have  been  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Except  for  two  old  records,  the  precise  first  dates  of  which  are  not 
known,  each  bird’s  first  known  date  is  plotted  by  seven-day  periods  in  fig.  2. 
Those  in  spring,  except  for  one  on  24th  February  and  perhaps  the  two  undated 
individuals  which  were  found  in  ‘about  March’  and  in  ‘early  spring’,  first  occurred 
from  1 1th  March  to  27th  May,  and  those  in  autumn  were  first  seen  from  1st  July 
to  29th  October.  The  well-spread  nature  of  these  records  reflects  the  species’ 
protracted  migration  periods. 
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Fig.  2.  Seasonal  distribution  of  35  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clamator  glandarius  recorded  in 
Britain  & Ireland  up  to  1993.  Plotted  by  seven-day  periods,  based  on  dates  first  seen.  Two 
additional  records,  in  ‘about  March’  and  ‘early  spring’,  are  omitted. 


Of  the  37  British  & Irish  records,  21  have  been  in  spring  and  16  in  autumn. 
The  peak  passage  in  spring  is  from  1 1th  March  to  28th  April,  during  which  time 
at  least  15  have  occurred.  Interestingly,  there  are  two  peaks  in  autumn  at  the 
extremities  of  the  passage  period,  with  seven  individuals  from  1st  July  to  6th 
August  and  four  from  16th  to  29th  October. 

Most  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  in  Britain  & Ireland  have  been  discovered  in 
southern  England  and  in  East  Anglia,  the  most  productive  counties  being 
Cornwall  (six),  Norfolk  (five),  and  the  Isles  of  Scilly  and  Kent  (each  with  three). 
All  of  die  records  are  included  by  coundes  in  fig.  3,  and  by  regions  and  seasons 
in  table  2.  The  latter  is  particularly  revealing,  showing  that  87%  of  those  on  the 
English  south  coast  have  occurred  in  spring  whilst  86%  of  those  on  the  British 
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Fig.  3.  Geographical  distribution  by  counties  of  37  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clamator 
glaridarius  recorded  in  Britain  & Ireland  up  to  1993. 


Table  2.  Distribution  by  regions  and  seasons  of  all  37  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clamator 
glaridarius  recorded  in  Britain  & Ireland  up  to  1993. 


Region 

Spring 

Autumn 

South  Coast  (Isles  of  Scilly  to  West  Sussex) 

13 

2 

West  (Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  Merseyside  and  North  Wales) 

6 

2 

East  Coast  (Orkney  to  Kent) 

2 

12 

TOTALS 

21 

16 

east  coast  have  occurred  in  autumn.  There  is  a clear  westerly  distribution  in 
spring  and  an  obvious  easterly  distribution  in  autumn. 

Ages 

One  problem  encountered  when  attempting  retrospectively  to  age  Great  Spotted 
Cuckoos  from  the  British  & Irish  records  arises  from  the  straightforwardness  of 
the  identification.  The  species  is  so  distinctive,  and  thus  is  so  easy  to  document 
satisfactorily  for  acceptance,  even  on  a quite  brief  view,  that  some  written  records 
unfortunately  contain  insufficient  detail  to  enable  the  birds’  ages  to  be  determined. 
Also,  a number  of  the  earlier  records  lack  descriptive  detail  either  on  file  or 
published,  though  the  recent  ready  co-operation  of  several  volunteers  and 
museums  has  resulted  in  selected  details  of  most  of  the  specimens  being  placed 
on  file.  Only  seven  of  the  birds  involved  in  the  37  British  & Irish  records  have 
eluded  ageing,  three  because  no  data  are  available  and  four  because  the  available 
documentation  lacks  the  necessary  fine  detail. 

All  of  the  British  & Irish  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  records  and,  wherever 
possible,  the  ages  of  individuals  are  listed  in  table  3.  Those  which  have  been  aged 
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Table  3.  Recorded  details  including  ages  of  all  37  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clamator 
glandarius  recorded  in  Britain  & Ireland  up  to  1993. 


Record 

1.  Omey  Island,  Co.  Galway,  about  March  1842;  caught,  died  four  days  later. 
Specimen  untraceable;  no  longer  at  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

2.  Near  Bellingham,  Wark  Forest,  Northumberland,  5th  August  1870;  found  dead. 
Specimen  in  Hancock  Museum,  Newcastle 

3.  North  Denes,  near  Caister,  Norfolk,  18th  October  1896.  Specimen  in  City  of 
Birmingham  Museums  and  Art  Gallery 

4.  Near  Cahirciveen,  Co.  Kerry,  early  spring  1918;  found  dead.  Specimen 
untraceable;  no  longer  at  Zoology  Department  Museum,  University  College,  Cork 

5.  Hickling,  Norfolk,  29th  July  1941 

6.  Near  Aberdovey,  Gwynedd,  1st  April  1956 

7.  Winterton,  Norfolk,  6th  August  1958;  found  dead.  Specimen  in  Norwich 
Castle  Museum 

8.  Rendall,  Orkney,  14th-30th  August  1959 

9.  Newborough,  Anglesey,  Gwynedd,  3rd-15th  April  1960 

10.  Ballajora,  Isle  of  Man.  12th  March  1963;  found  dead.  Specimen  in  Manx 
Museum  and  National  Trust 

11.  Shripney,  near  Bognor  Regis,  West  Sussex,  4th  August  1967;  found  dying. 
Specimen  apparently  in  Bognor  Regis  Local  History  Museum,  which  is 
currently  closed 

12.  Stithians,  Cornwall,  23rd  April  to  last  week  in  June  1968 

13.  Dungeness,  Kent,  22nd  August  1970 

14.  St  Mary's,  Isles  of  Scilly,  21st-29th  April  1971 

15.  Anderby,  Lincolnshire,  9th  May  1971 

16.  Gwithian,  Cornwall,  27th  May  to  1st  June  1973 

17.  Donna  Nook,  Lincolnshire,  1st  July  1974 

18.  Mahee  Island,  Strangford  Lough,  Co.  Down,  9th-1 6th  September  1975 

19.  Salthouse  and  Cley,  Norfolk,  21st  October  1977 

20.  Porthgwarra,  Cornwall,  28th  April  to  1st  May  1978 

21.  Red  Rocks,  Hoylake,  Merseyside,  23rd  September  1978 

22.  Pentire  Head,  Cornwall,  11th  and  16th  April  1979 

23.  Bryher,  Isles  of  Scilly,  13th  April  1979 

24.  St  Just  Airport,  Cornwall,  12th  September  1979 

25.  Near  Wadebridge,  Cornwall,  7th  April  1982 

26.  Near  Easington,  Humberside,  16th  October  to  6th  November  1982 

27.  North  Bull  Island,  Co.  Dublin,  13th  March  1983;  found  dead 

28.  Brighstone  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  26th-28th  May  1986 

29.  Near  St  Alban's  Head,  Dorset,  11th- 12th  March  1989 

30.  Dungeness,  Kent,  8th  July  1989 

31.  Lundy  Island,  Devon,  24th  February  1990;  caught  inside  building  and  released 

32.  Dawlish  Warren,  Devon,  20th-28th  March  1990;  found  dead  on  29th  March  1990 

33.  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent,  25th  March  1990;  found  dead 

34.  Shoreham  Airport,  West  Sussex,  4th  April  to  1st  May  1990 

35.  Cley,  Norfolk,  7th  July  1992,  and  Blakeney  Point,  Norfolk,  7th,  8th  and 
11th  July  1992 

36.  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  29th  October  to  12th  November  1992 

37.  St  Martin's,  Isles  of  Scilly,  11th  March  to  1st  April  1993  


Age 


First-year 

First-year 

Juvenile 

No  data;  first-year  or  adult 
Juvenile  or  first-year 
No  data;  first-year  or  adult 

Juvenile 

Juvenile 

First-year 

First-year 


No  data;  not  ageable 
First-year 

Juvenile  or  first-year 

First-year 

First-year 

First-year 

First-year 

Juvenile 

Juvenile 

First-year 

Juvenile  or  first-year 

First-year 

First-year 

Juvenile  or  first-year 

First-year 

Juvenile 

First-year 

First-year 

First-year 

Juvenile 

First-year 

First-year 

Adult 

First-year 

Juvenile 

Juvenile 

First-year 


and  the  relationships  between  the  different  regions,  seasons  and  ages  are  included 
in  table  4.  The  ages  of  those  which  have  occurred  during  the  species’  moult 
period  (29th  July  to  12th  November)  have  been  expressed  as  the  plumage  stage 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  moult.  Thus,  a juvenile  is  a biid  in  its  first 
calendar  year,  a ‘first-year’  is  an  individual  in  its  second  calendar  year  and  an 
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‘adult’  is  a bird  in  at  least  its  third  calendar  year.  In  tables  3 and  4,  the  term  ‘first- 
year’  encompasses  non-adult  second-year  individuals,  should  such  a plumage 
stage  exist. 

It  is  apparent  from  table  4 that  overshooting  to  Britain  & Ireland  in  spring  is 
dominated  by  first-years,  which  comprise  95%  of  those  that  have  been  aged.  In 
autumn,  the  occurrences  involve  mainly  juveniles,  which  comprise  82%  of  the 
individuals  that  have  been  aged.  In  both  seasons,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  it  is 
the  age  group  which  has  had  the  least  experience  of  migration  that  has  reached 
Britain  & Ireland  most  frequently.  The  only  confirmed  adult  Great  Spotted 
Cuckoo  was  in  Kent  in  March  1990,  whilst  the  only  first-years  in  autumn  were 
relatively  northerly,  in  Northumberland  in  August  1870  and  in  Lincolnshire  in 
July  1974. 


Table  4.  Distribution  by  regions,  seasons  and  ages  of  30  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clarnator 
glandarius  recorded  in  Britain  & Ireland  up  to  1993.  Seven  records  involving  unaged 
individuals  are  omitted. 


SPRING  AUTUMN 


Region 

First-year 

Adult 

Juvenile 

First-year 

South  Coast  (Isles  of  Scilly  to  West 

Sussex) 

13 

- 

- 

- 

West  (Ireland,  Isle  of  Man, 

Merseyside  and  North  Wales) 

4 

- 

1 

- 

East  Coast  (Orkney  to  Kent) 

1 

1 

8 

2 

TOTALS 

18 

1 

9 

2 
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Summary 

The  western  European  breeding  range  of  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clarnator  glandarius  and  the 
timing  of  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations  of  that  population  are  defined.  The  differences 
between  juveniles  and  adults  are  listed  in  table  1 and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  appearance  of 
first-years,  which  varies  with  the  timing  of  the  post-juvenile  moult.  The  variable  moult  periods, 
the  impact  of  the  timing  on  the  plumages  of  first-years  and  the  characters  for  separation  of  first- 
years  from  juveniles  and  adults  are  discussed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  may  be  a second-year 
plumage.  The  British  & Irish  records  of  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  are  analysed  with  reference  to 
time  of  year  (fig.  2),  counties  (fig.  3)  and  regions  and  seasons  (table  2),  and  the  occurrence 
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patterns  are  discussed.  Interestingly,  87%  of  those  on  the  English  south  coast  have  occurred  in 
spring  while  86%  of  those  on  the  British  east  coast  have  occurred  in  autumn.  All  37  British  & 
Irish  records  are  listed,  together  with  the  age  of  each  bird  where  possible  (table  3),  and  are 
analysed  by  regions,  seasons  and  ages  (table  4).  Of  those  in  spring,  95%  are  first-years,  whilst 
82%  of  those  in  autumn  are  juveniles,  so,  in  both  seasons,  it  is  the  age  group  which  has  had  the 
least  experience  of  migration  that  has  reached  Britain  & Ireland  most  frequently.  Only  one 
individual  (in  Kent  in  March  1990)  is  considered  to  have  been  an  adult. 
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Red-breasted  Nuthatch  in  Norfolk: 
new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 


Jean  Aley  and  Roy  Alev 

At  13.30  GMT  on  13th  October  1989,  at  Holkham  Meals,  Norfolk,  we  were 
watching  a group  of  tits  Pams  and  Goldcrests  Regains  regains  when  we  noticed 
an  unusual  nuthatch  Sitta  feeding  on  a grassy  footpath  some  6 m ahead  of  us. 
We  watched  it  for  several  seconds  before  it  flew  into  an  adjacent  pine  for  a 
moment,  and  then  away  through  the  trees. 

The  bird  was  the  shape  of  a European  Nuthatch  Sitta  enropaea,  with  a short 
tail  and  fine  bill,  but  was  clearly  smaller:  at  the  time  we  estimated  it  to  be  4'h 
inches  (1 1 cm)  long.  The  upperparts,  excluding  the  head,  were  blue-grey  and  all 
the  underparts  pinky-buff.  The  head  showed  a black  eye-stripe  with  a clear  white 
supercilium  and  a black  crown. 

The  shape  and  plumage  were  clearly  those  of  a nuthatch,  but  enropaea  was 
ruled  out  by  the  size  and  head  pattern.  We  had  no  means  of  identifying  the  bird 
at  the  time,  although,  subsequently,  we  looked  at  a European  field  guide  and  had 
to  consider  Corsican  Nuthatch  V.  whiteheadi ; our  bird,  however,  was  pinker 
below,  and  did  not  seem  to  fit  in  other  respects,  either. 

We  looked  for  it  again,  with  a local  birder,  but  could  not  relocate  it;  we  soon 
found  out,  of  course,  that  it  was  identified  the  next  day  as  a Red-breasted 
Nuthatch  V.  canadensis.  It  stayed  until  at  least  6th  May  1990  (Brit.  Birds  84:  495). 

Jean  Aley  and  Roy  Aley,  48  Glentrammon  Road,  Green  Street  Green,  Orpington, 
Kent  BR6  6DF 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  B13RC,  and  Dr  David  Parkin, 
Chairman  of  the  BOURC,  have  added  the  following  comments:  "The 
identification  of  this  individual  was  no  problem  once  the  slightly  larger,  paler 
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Corsican  Nuthatch  and  the  superficially  similar  Kriiper’s  Nuthatch  N krueperi 
(which  has  a discrete  red-brown  chest  patch)  were  excluded.  Mr  and  Mrs  Aley 
sent  sufficiently  detailed  notes  and  a sketch  to  make  identification  possible,  but 
Paul  Varney  and  Dave  Hatton,  both  of  Cambridge,  saw  the  bird  on  14th,  locating 
and  identifying  it  independently,  but  simultaneously.  Their  account  added  more 
detail,  and  further  descriptions  were  rendered  unnecessary  as,  after  initial 


Plates  36  & 37.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  Sitta  canadensis,  Norfolk,  March  1990  (R.  C.  Wilson) 
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incredulity,  people  descended  on  Holkham  Meals  in  their  hundreds  to  see  the 
bird.  Indeed,  it  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  birdwatchers  so  far 
seen  in  the  UK,  a situation  not  helped  by  the  narrowness  of  the  paths,  the 
elusive  nature  of  the  bird  and  the  desperation  of  a few  observers  literally  fighting 
for  a better  vantage  point.  Some  people  visited  eight  or  more  times  without  seeing 
it  at  all,  and  many  needed  a second  or  third  attempt  before  catching  a glimpse. 
For  others,  however,  it  performed  remarkably  well.  By  listening  for  its  distinctive 
call,  or  by  following  the  tit  flocks,  or  by  simply  waiting  in  a favoured  spot  for  the 
Nuthatch  to  appear,  many  people  were  able  to  see  and  photograph  it  during  its 
stay  of  several  months  (Brit.  Birds  83:  154,  plates  92-94,  323,  plate  196;  88:  plates 
36  & 37). 

‘Close  examination  showed  the  bird  to  be  a well-marked  individual,  but 
whether  it  was  a male  or  a bright  female  is  uncertain.  The  forehead  and  crown 
were  jet-black  (although  some  observers  noted  a faint  grey  tinge  to  the  crown), 
extending  to  the  nape.  The  supercilium  was  striking  and  bold,  pure  white  from 
just  behind  the  bill  to  the  sides  of  the  nape;  below  this  was  a long,  broad,  black 
eye-stripe,  flaring  out  at  the  rear  and  slightly  irregular  on  the  lower  edge.  The 
chin,  throat  and  lower  ear-coverts  were  off-white,  merging  into  dull,  pale  rufous 
on  the  neck  and  upper  breast,  with  a slightly  blotchy  effect.  The  breast,  central 
belly  and  undertail-coverts  were  pale  rufous,  becoming  a slightly  richer,  more 
orange  colour  on  the  flanks.  The  upperparts  were  blue-grey  with  darker  tips  to 
the  alula  and  primary  coverts  and  centres  to  the  tertials,  secondaries  and  exposed 
primary  tips;  the  uppertail-coverts  were  blue-grey,  and  the  tail  blackish  with  small 
white  patches  near  the  tips  of  the  outer  feathers.  The  bill  was  straight  along  the 
culmen,  while  the  lower  edge  curved  upwards  slightly  towards  the  tip;  it  appeared 
bluish-grey  with  a whiter  base  and  an  extensive  blackish  tip  to  the  lower  mandible. 
The  legs  and  feet  were  slightly  pinkish-grey. 

‘A  distinctive  (and  helpful)  feature  of  the  bird  was  its  call:  a quiet,  nasal  “neh- 
neh”  usually  repeated  four  to  five  times  (sometimes  in  bursts  of  up  to  15  calls) 
and  an  occasional  louder,  strident,  more  trumpet-like  version  which  carried  for 
50  m or  more.  It  responded  quickly  to  a tape-recording  and  called  in  flight  as  it 
approached. 

‘The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  was  only  occasionally  seen  again  on  the  ground 
and  usually  proved  remarkably  elusive  in  the  mature  pines,  often  feeding  at  the 
very  tips  of  high  branches,  but  also  hugging  the  larger  trunks  in  typical  nuthatch 
fashion.  All  too  often  it  was  located  by  one  or  two  people,  but  then,  by  the  time 
others  reached  the  spot,  had  moved  on. 

‘Red-breasted  Nuthatch  is  a common  to  abundant  species  in  eastern  North 
America,  with  a pattern  of  migration  that  is  variable,  and  sometimes  irruptive.  It 
is  quite  regular  on  Sable  Island,  and  has  been  recorded  in  Bermuda.  Ken 
Kaufman  (. Amer . Birds  44:  39-169),  in  a review  of  autumn  1989,  reported  that 
many  regions  of  northeastern  and  central  North  America  recorded  extremely  high 
numbers  of  Red-breasted  Nuthatches,  with  350  on  8th  October  on  Seal  Island 
off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  a record  from  Iceland  in  May  1970; 
K.  D.  G.  Mitchell  reported  (in  litl .)  that  he  saw  one  on  board  the  Aquitania  in 
October  1943,  a day  out  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  and  one  was  on  board  the 
Queen  Mary  350  km  out  from  New  York  on  1st  October  1963  (Brit.  Birds  65: 
432).  So,  the  species  is  not  averse  to  crossing  the  sea,  and  it  clearly  is  a possible 
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vagrant;  it  was  listed  as  a candidate  species  by  Chandler  S.  Robbins  (Brit.  Birds 
73:  448-457). 

‘There  have  been  no  records  of  the  species  ever  being  imported  into  western 
Europe,  so  the  likelihood  of  escape  must  be  negligible.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  record  was  accepted  as  relating  to  a wild  bird,  and  Red- 
breasted Nuthatch  was  admitted  into  Category  A of  the  British  & Irish  List. 

‘There  were  few  other  Nearctic  arrivals  in  Britain  and  Ireland  during  October 
1989,  although  this  bird  might  have  arrived  earlier,  since  Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo 
olivaceus  and  Northern  Parula  Parula  americana  were  found  in  Cornwall  and  Co. 
Cork  respectively  on  25th  September.  The  Nuthatch  could  either  have  moved 
down  the  coast  to  arrive  at  Holkham,  or  (perhaps  less  likely  in  view  of  its 
distinctive  call)  have  remained  undetected  in  the  pines  for  several  days.’ 

The  inclusion  of  plates  36  & 37  in  colour  was  subsidised  by  Carl  Zeiss 
(Oberkochen)  Ltd,  sponsor  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee. 


ZEISS 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


With  the  closing  date  for  January’s  entries  (28th  February)  coming 
a week  after  this  March  issue  will  have  been  printed  and  five  days 
after  it  will  have  been  posted  to  subscribers,  the  identity7  of  the  bird 
on  the  overhead  wire  (plate  10)  will  be  revealed  next  month.  This 
month’s  hurdle  is  plate  38. 


For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sand}7,  Bedfordshire  SG19  idf;  or 
telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 


Plate  38.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  105:  either  twelfth  stage  in  seventh  ‘Marathon’  or 
first  or  second  stage  in  eighth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  on  page  65  of  the 
January  issue , then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park 
Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th  April  1995. 
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Eminent  gathering 

I was  fascinated  to  read  the  reference,  in  the  item  on  ‘Identification  by  taste’,  to 
my  great-grandfather,  John  Cordeaux  {Brit.  Birds  87:  447). 

I looked  up  his  last  publication,  a revised  list  of  British  Birds  belonging  to  the 
Humber  District  (1899),  and  there,  on  page  28,  is  the  reference  to  the  ‘Asiatic 
Houbara  Bustard  [ Chlamydotis  undulata ] October  18th  1896.  An  immature  male 
at  Kilnsea,  in  Col.  White’s  Collection,  Hedon.  {Zoologist  1896  pp.  433-434).’ 

I he  report  by  John  Cordeaux  in  The  Zoologist  makes  interesting  reading.  The 
bird  was  observed  in  flight  the  previous  day  by  ‘Mr  W.  Eagle  Clarke  and  Mr 
Harry  F.  Witherby  of  Blackheath’.  There  follows  a detailed  description  of  it  in 
flight  and  walking.  Apparently  Col.  White  fired  at  it  on  that  day  (17th  October), 
but  missed,  and  it  was  ‘taken’  by  Mr  G.  E.  Clubley  the  following  day  (18th 
October),  in  wheat  stubble. 

How  intriguing  to  discover  that  these  eminent  ornithologists,  who  shared  so 
many  years  between  them,  had  been  together  at  such  a sighting. 

W.  L.  Cordeaux 

The  Chapel  House,  Botesdale,  near  Diss,  Norfolk  IP22  1BU 


Critical  approach  to  skua  identification 

I feel  that  the  recent  discussion  by  Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne  & W.  F.  Curtis  {Brit. 
Birds  87:  289-298)  about  South  Polar  Skua  Stercorarius  maccortnicki  requires 
some  comment. 

It  is  without  justification  that  Bourne  & Curtis  criticise  the  high  standards  held 
by  rarities  committees  for  record  acceptance  and,  also,  the  constantly  improving 
standards  of  field  identification.  They  suggest  that  the  attitude  of  Hoogendoom 
et  al.  (1993)  is  preventing  the  recognition  of  the  occurrence  of  South  Polar  Skua 
in  the  Western  Palearctic.  I strongly  disagree,  for,  if  we  are  to  follow  Bourne  in 
his  inadequate  approach  to  the  recording  of  rare  birds,  we  will  undermine  the 
whole  reliability  of  rare-bird  recording. 

As  Hoogendoom  et  al.  (1993)  have  tried  to  indicate  to  Bourne,  record 
assessment  requires  reliability  and  objectivity.  Talk  of  South  Polar  Skuas  which 
were  briefly  seen,  thought  to  be  possible  or  probable  (and  quite  clearly  were 
unobjectively  identified),  is  to  my  mind  not  worth  printing  in  any  journal.  Sure, 
we  may  be  overlooking  South  Polar  Skuas,  but  better  to  do  that,  whilst  we  try  to 
clarify  what  they  actually  look  like,  than  to  assume  their  occurrence  without 
proper  evidence. 

The  ‘Rarity  Police’  (Bourne  & Curtis’s  term)  have  been  sensible  enough  to 
pend  claims.  The  slowly  developing  understanding  of  field  separation  of  South 
Polar  Skua  from  Great  Skua  S.  skua  will,  I believe,  prompt  a slow  change.  Every 
single  claim  will,  however,  need  considerable  documentation  and  subsequent 
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scrutiny.  Without  such  an  approach,  records  are  worthless  and,  however 
omniscient  Bourne  & Curtis  (rather  than  the  Dutch)  may  be,  I do  not  believe  that 
their  criticisms  are  at  all  valid. 

It  is  insulting  that  they  scurrilously  accuse  other  observers  of  ‘padding  out’  and 
falsifying  descriptions  of  rare  birds  to  secure  acceptance.  Rather,  other  birders  are 
much  more  aware  of  the  limitations  of  personal  ability  and  circumstances  of 
observation.  In  addition,  they  are  much  more  able  to  make  appropriately 
disciplined  observations  when  the  opportunities  present  themselves.  It  is  equally 
absurd  of  Bourne  & Curtis  to  suggest  that  it  is  uncritical  to  name  identifiable 
Great  Skuas  because  of  the  similar  appearance  of  South  Polar  Skua.  Richards 
(1988),  Willoughby  (1988)  and  Lansdown  (1993a,  1993b),  for  instance,  have 
shown  how  critically  Great  Skuas  are  being  studied. 

Interesting  comments  were  made  by  Bourne  & Curtis  in  their  paper  in  British 
Birds , but  I am  sure  that  the  majority  of  able  field  birders  and  record  assessors 
wish  to  have  no  part  in  such  atrociously  poor  approaches  to  field  identification  as 
they  appear  to  advocate. 

Tim  Vaughan 

9 Hey  wood  Road,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  Merseyside  L15  7LS 
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A possible  Common  Grackle 

The  recent  acceptance  of  Brown-headed  Cowbird  Molothnis  ater  onto  the  British 
& Irish  List  (Brit.  Birds  87:  284-288)  reminds  me  of  an  incident  when,  on  the 
evening  of  2nd  June  1984,  I was  asked  by  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  islander  John 
Thompson,  who  had  a passing  interest  in  birds,  what  it  was  that  looked  and 
behaved  like  a Common  Starling  Stumus  vulgaris  but  had  a long  tail  and  a ‘glossy 
blue  head’.  He  had,  he  related,  seen  such  a bird  earlier  that  day,  amongst  a small 
party  of  Starlings  to  which  he  had  been  throwing  scraps  of  his  lunchtime 
sandwiches.  This  news  sounded  loud  alarm  bells  and  I and  several  other  birders 
spent  most  of  the  following  day  searching  for  what  must  surely  have  been  a 
Common  Grackle  Quiscalus  quiscula  of  the  Eastern  American  form.  Needless  to 
say,  we  never  found  it,  but  one  imagines  that  grackles  and  cowbirds  alike  could 
scrounge  successfully  on  board  transatlantic  vessels  in  spring. 

M.  J.  Rogers 

2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 


Chilterns  Bird  & 

Wildlife  Fair  '95 

Supporting  Chilterns  Wildlife 

SAT/SUN  13  & 14  MAY  1995 
College  Lake  Wildlife  Centre, 
Bulbourne  nr  Tring,  Herts 

Come  to  this  award  winning  reserve  for  a wide  range  of 
exhibitors:  artists,  books,  crafts,  clothing,  optics,  bird  and  wildlife 
organisations,  recordings,  travel  and  more.  Over  40  exhibitors. 

• Also  featuring  talks,  walks.  Beginners'  Workshop,  etc. 

• Celebrity  guests:  TONY  SOPER,  JOHN  WYATT  and  DAVID 
TOMLINSON. 


FREE 

PARKING 


Entry  £3.00  per  person 
Concession  £2.00  Children  FREE 
1 0am  to  5pm  each  day 


MARQUEES  and  COVERED  STANDS 


College  Lake  is  a BBONT  and  Castle  Cement  Ltd  Reserve 
Main  sponsor  Kay  Optical  (1962)  of  Morden  and  Tring. 
Supported  by  Birdwatching  magazine. 
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Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire  Naturalists'  Trust  Limited 

Reg  Charity  No.  204330 

3 Church  Cowley  Road,  Rose  Hill,  Oxford  OX4  3JH 

Tel:  (0865)  775476/Fax:  (0865)  711301  (D462) 
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The  definitive  binocular.  Outstanding 
twilight  performance,  maximum  contrast, 
optimum  brilliance  and  first  class  image  guality. 
Thanks  to  a totally  new  optical  system  with 
major  improvements  to  many  important  details. 
A waterproof,  nitrogen  filled  housing  with 
DesignSelection  styling  for  good  looks  and 
maximum  ease  of  handling.  The  perfect 
synthesis  of  function,  convenience  and  prestige: 
technical  precision  in  its  most  attractive  form. 

In  other  words  a new  dimension  in  binocular 
technology  from  Carl  Zeiss,  guaranteed  to 
withstand  the  excesses  of  climate  and  nature 
for  the  next  thirty  years. 


E2 


The  mark  of  Carl  Zeiss  quality 


Night  Owls  7x45  B,  8x56  B,  10x56  B 


For  the  full  'Facts  and  Figures'  about  Carl  Zeiss  binoculars, 
please  complete  the  coupon  below  and  send  to: 

Carl  Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd.,  Binocular  Division,  Dept.  BB, 
PO  Box  78,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts.  AL7  1LU. 

Name 

Address  


Postcode 
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Cowbird  warning 

The  recent  paper  (Brit.  Birds  87:  284-288)  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Brown- 
headed Cowbird  Molothrus  ater  in  Scotland  prompts  me  to  write  a letter  which, 
I have  no  doubt,  will  cause  an  avalanche  of  execration  and  abomination  to 
descend  upon  my  innocent  head:  but  write  it  I nevertheless  will. 

Briefly,  I urge,  advise  or  insist  that  any  further  cowbirds  which  turn  up  in 
Europe  be  instantly  shot,  without  debate  or  delay.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious:  if  the  species  were  to  become  established  in  the  Old  World,  it  would  be 
an  ecological  disaster  that  would  make  the  rabbitting  of  Australia  look  like  a picnic 
in  comparison.  The  cowbird  was,  originally,  primarily  a western  species  in  North 
America,  and  its  hosts  evolved  a modus  vivendi  with  it.  With  the  clearing  of  forests 
in  the  East,  however,  it  was  allowed  to  move  into  areas  where  the  new  hosts  have 
little  defence.  It  has  been  stated  frequently  (although  other  viewpoints  have  also 
been  advanced)  that  only  the  vigorous  cowbird-control  programme  initiated  by 
the  US  Government  20  years  ago  in  Michigan  saved  Kirtland’s  Warbler  Dendroica 
kirtlandii  from  extinction.  The  effect  of  cowbird  parasitism  on  a totally  naive 
population  of  hosts  would  be  utterly  devastating.  A further  insidious  feature 
of  the  species  is  that  (unlike  cuckoos,  for  example,  but  like  gulls)  its  population 
is  enhanced  by  an  artificially  high  winter  survival  rate  due  to  human  activity:  cattle 
feed-lots  and  bird-feeders. 

No  doubt  some  will  maintain  that  a cowbird  colonisation  of  Europe  would  be 
‘natural’,  and  reversing  it  would  be  ‘playing  God’.  Neglecting  the  fact  that  this 
advance  of  the  Cowbird  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  North  America,  and  the 
increase  in  its  numbers  there,  are  both  human-assisted,  does  it  matter?  If  I saw  a 
pregnant  female  Brown  Rat  Rattus  norvegicus  ‘naturally’  floating  towards  a ratless 
seabird  island  on  a ‘natural’  uprooted  tree,  would  I ignore  it?  Like  heck  I would! 

I also  noted  with  disquiet  the  remarks  about  importation  of  cowbirds  as  caged 
specimens,  albeit  apparently  rare  and  diminishing.  Cowbirds  should  be  put  into 
the  same  category  as  rabid  dogs  and  cattle  with  foot-and-mouth  disease:  absolute 
prohibition. 

Lest  I be  thought  to  be  alarmist,  am  I not  right  in  believing  that  the  Old  World 
Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  in  Australia  came  from  one  male  and  two  females? 
Cowbirds  routinely  migrate  in  small  flocks,  and,  given  the  expansion  of  the 
species  in  eastern  Canada,  transatlantic  colonisation  is  not  impossibly  far-fetched. 
A.  D.  Brewer 

R.R.  1.  Puslinch,  Ontario  NOB  2 JO,  Canada 


REVIEWS 


Birds  of  Iberia 

By  Clive  Finlayson  & David  Tomlinson. 

Mirador  Publications,  Fuengirola,  1993.  220  pages;  over  150  colour  plates;  19  line-drawings. 


ISBN  84-88127-08-1.  £20.00. 

This  colourful  book  will  surely  achieve  the 
authors’  commendable  hope  of  helping 
towards  the  conservation  of  birds  in  Spain.  It 
provides  excellent  background  to  the 
countryside  and  150  selected  bird  species,  and 
is  certain  to  encourage  bird-interested  visitors. 

The  chapter  on  ‘Regions  of  Spain’  gives  a 
broad  idea  of  the  habitats  and  the  interesting 
birds  of  each  area. 

There  are  five  chapters  in  which  well- 
chosen  birds  have  been  selected  for  comment 
on  habitat,  range  and  status.  The  information 
is  concise,  accurate  and  up  to  date,  and  is 
backed  by  excellent  colour  photographs, 
which  will  act  as  a further  enticement  to  Spain. 
As  help  towards  field  identification,  however, 
they  carry  the  usual  drawbacks  of  failing 
wholly  to  convey  major  characteristics  and 
jizz.  The  photographs  of  larks  (Alaudidae),  the 
Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus  and  dark- 
phase  (untitled)  Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus 
pennatus  may  confuse  rather  than  help. 

After  selecting  the  150  most  interesting 
birds  from  the  Spanish  list,  a chapter  such  as 
‘Other  birds’  becomes  necessary.  It  is,  however, 


a messy  list,  ‘lumping’  accidental  buntings 
Emberiza  with  common  finches  (Fringillidae), 
for  instance. 

The  selection  on  further  reading  is  helpful. 
The  publishers  also  list  their  Spanish  wares 
under  their  own  selected  term  of  ‘great’.  How 
could  they  fail  to  list  in  one  of  these  sections 
the  three  greatest  of  them  all?  Chapman  & 
Buck’s  Wild  Spain  and  Unexplored  Spain  and 
Willoughby  Verner’s  My  Life  amongst  the  Wild 
Birds  of  Spain ? 

With  so  many  books  on  sale,  the  keen 
birdwatcher,  without  a bottomless  pocket, 
must  decide  how  to  budget  his  library  and  the 
need-to-own  factor  is  important.  From  this 
point  of  view,  this  book  is  not  for  the  keen 
birdwatcher  with  his  special  need  for  detailed 
information,  particularly  on  exact  bird  sites 
and  habitats.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  buy 
for  the  bird-interested  tourist.  It  will  also 
encourage  members  of  the  huge  British 
expatriate  colonies  to  leave  their  Costas  and 
explore  Spain  and  its  birds. 

Tom  Gullick 


Norsk  Fugleatlas:  Hekkefuglenes  utbredelse  og  bestandsstatus  i Norge. 
Edited  by  Jan  Ove  Gjershaug,  Per  Gustav  Thingstad,  Steinar  Eldoy  & Stein 
Byrkjeland.  Illustrated  by  Trond  Haugskott,  Viggo  Ree  & Rune  Roalkvam. 
Norsk  Ornitologisk  Forening,  Kkebu,  1994.  551  pages;  254  illustrations;  over  200 
distribution  maps.  ISBN  82-990868-2-5. 


This  atlas  of  the  breeding  birds  of  Norway  has 
a familiar  look,  with  the  traditional  double- 
page spread,  text  facing  distribution  map,  with 
red  dots  of  the  three  standard  European  sizes 
showing  possible,  probable  and  confirmed 
breeding  within  10  X 10  km  squares,  and 
attractive,  decorative  line-drawings  of  each 
species.  The  main  fieldwork  period  spans  ten 
years,  from  1977  to  1986.  The  text  is  wholly 
in  Norwegian,  but  the  crisply  reproduced  full- 
page  distribution  maps  can  be  understood 
internationally.  The  number  of  dots  in  each 
category  is  shown  on  each  map,  and  a five- 
page  table  gives  population  estimates  with 
trends  for  both  numbers  and  range  for  each 
species. 

Currently  increasing  markedly  in  both 


numbers  and  range  are  Fulmar  Fulmarus 
glacialis,  Northern  Gannet  Moms  bassanus , 
Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor,  Greylag  Goose  Anser 
anser,  Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis , 
Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula,  White-tailed 
Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla , Peregrine  Falcon 
Falco  peregrinus,  Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla 
cinerea,  and  Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia 
luscinia.  On  the  decline  both  in  numbers  and 
in  range  are  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose 
Anser  erythropus , Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus, 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  fuscus  of  the 
nominate  race,  Yellow  Wagtails  Motacilla  flava 
of  both  the  nominate  blue-headed  race  and 
yellow-headed  flavissima , Yellowhammer 
Emberiza  citrinella,  and  Ortolan  Buttling  F. 
hortulana.  Three  other  species.  Common 
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Guillemot  Una  aalge,  Puffin  Fratercula  arnica 
and  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto,  are  all 
declining  significantly  in  numbers,  but  not  in 
range. 

This  is  a handsome  volume,  matching  in 
standards  the  best  of  the  breeding-bird  adases 
which  are  now  available  from  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Bearing  in  mind  the 


difficult  terrain,  the  coverage  by  around  1,400 
fieldworkers  is  remarkable,  and  the  long  survey 
period  (ten  years)  inevitable.  This  volume  will 
be  an  essential  buy  for  ever}'  ornithological 
library  and  for  everyone  interested  in 
Scandinavian  birds. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Uccelli  e Paesaggio  in  Sicilia  alle  Soglie  del  Terzo  Millennio.  (Birds  and 
Landscape  in  Sicily  at  the  Threshold  of  the  Third  Millennium.) 

Edited  by  Mario  Lo  Valvo,  Bruno  Massa  & Maurizio  Sara. 

Societa  Siciliana  di  Scienze  Naturali,  Palermo,  1994.  371  pages;  28  black-and-white  plates;  234 
figures,  including  distribution  maps.  ISSN  0394-0063.  Italian  lire  50,000. 


hr  a translation  of  the  editors’  words,  ‘This 
volume  is  not  merely  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  birds  and  countryside  of  Sicily  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  aims  above  all  to  be  a 
contribution  to  and  a programme  for  their 
conservation.’  It  is  the  compilation  of  the 
results  of  the  second  Atlas  survey,  during 
1984-92,  of  the  island’s  139  breeding  bird 
species,  together  with  trends  in  wintering 
species. 

Compared  with  the  first  survey  in  1979-83, 
13  more  species  have  been  found  to  breed, 
and  120  species  showed  an  increase,  while  13 
species  had  decreased.  Sixty-one  non-breeding 
species  have  been  found  to  winter  regularly. 

Species  are  considered  individually,  with  a 
short  paragraph  on  status  and  trends, 


supported  usually  by  a table  and  (in  a separate 
section)  a distribution  map.  English 
translations  of  figure  legends,  photograph 
captions  and  table  headings  make  data 
accessible  to  a wide  audience.  A section  of 
aerial  photographs  illustrates  the  diversity  of 
habitat  and  structure  of  the  land. 

Introductory  sections  briefly  cover  the 
Mediterranean  area  and  the  evolution  of  its 
vegetation;  the  evolution  of  the  countryside; 
and  evolution  and  adaptation  of 
Mediterranean  birds.  In  addition,  there  are 
several  appendices,  including  phenology  of 
regular  breeding  birds,  migrants  and  wintering 
birds;  priorities  for  conservation  and  Red  List 
of  birds;  and  a census  of  birds  of  prey. 

Sylvia  Sullivan 


Greifvogel.  By  Einhard  Bezzel  (BLV 
Verlagsgesellschaft,  Munchen,  1994.  93  pages. 
ISBN  3-405-14594-5.  DM49.80)  Popular 
introduction  to  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  with  text 
in  German,  and  excellent  colour  photographs 
of  18  European  species,  both  perched  and  in 
action,  including  every  regular  British  species 
except  Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 
and  Merlin  Falco  columbarius.  It  would  make  a 
good  present  for  any  young  raptorphile. 

Ian  Dawson 

Birds  of  Cyprus.  Parts  1 & 2.  132  rare  and 
common  birds  in  full  colour.  By  Lucas 
Christophorou.  (Sylvia  Melanothorax  Pro- 
ductions, Limassol,  1994.  £13.50  each  or 
£25.00  the  set)  This  is  brilliant  fun.  Any  video 
that  pulls  focus  from  a topless  bather  to  a 
Mourning  Wheatear  Oenanthe  lugens  (which  I 
just  happened  to  find!)  gets  my  vote.  There  are 
stunning  close-ups  of  some  real  ‘cripplers’ 
(Bimaculated  Lark  Melanocorypha  birnaculata , 
Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon , 


Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor , etc.), 
great  action  (Eleonora’s  Falcons  Falco  eleonorae 
mobbing  Griffon  Vultures  Gyps  fulvus),  superb 
atmosphere  (migrating  Common  Cranes  Grus 
gms,  swirling  wildfowl)  and  glorious  scenery'. 
Great  pictures  of  great  birds  in  a great  place. 
This  man  loves  Cyprus.  So  do  I.  Get  these 
videos,  and  so  will  you. 

Bill  Oddie 

Birds  of  Europe.  CD-ROM  software 
package  (windows  version  1.0).  Edited 
by  Expert-center  for  Taxonomic 
Identification  (ETI).  (ETI,  Amsterdam, 
1993.  S149.00)  A single  CD-ROM  could 
swallow  BWP  and  Roche’s  All  the  Bird  Songs 
of  Britain  and  Europe  and  regurgitate  their 
information  to  order.  The  present  volume 
fails,  however,  to  fulfil  the  exciting  promise 
of  its  format,  and  will  not  relieve  your 
groaning  bookshelves.  The  text  covers  400 
species  in  only  field-guide  depth,  with 
snatches  of  song,  clear  distribution  maps, 
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Renews 


and  dated  paintings  for  each.  The  interactive 
elements,  especially  the  few  moving  images, 
are  poor,  and  the  search  facility  offers  fewer 
keywords  than  are  needed  for  useful  cross- 
referencing.  Sadly,  it  will  be  neither  useful 
nor  interesting  for  the  children  and  novices 
at  whom  it  is  aimed. 

Mark  Boyd 

First  Aid  and  Nursing  for  Wild  Birds.  By 
Doreen  King.  (Whittet  Books,  London,  1994. 
96  pages,  isbn  l-8"’3580-15-0.  Paperback 
£”.99)  Dr  Doreen  King  and  her  husband 
have  provided  a wildlife  advisory  and 
rehabilitation  service  in  Hornchurch,  Essex, 
for  the  past  20  years.  Filled  with  clearly 
explained,  sensible  advice,  this  is  just  the  book 
to  pull  down  from  your  bookshelves  the  next 
time  vou  find  a sick  or  injured  bird. 

JTRS 

A Birdwatchers'  Guide  to  Lancashire.  By 
Ken  Lawson.  (Lancashire  County  Books, 
Preston,  1994.  125  pages,  isbn  1-871236-32-0. 
Paperback  £”.95)  A personal  selection  of  35 
birdwatching  sites,  grouped  according  to  seven 
habitats.  Each  habitat  is  given  a brief  introduction, 
covering  the  ecology,  bird-use  and  importance. 
Good  maps  are  included  for  a minority  of  sites, 
along  with  other  helpful  points,  although  the 
access  position  has  not  been  checked  at  some 
sites.  The  rather  limited  lists  of  birds  given  for 
each  site  will  mean  that  this  book  will  appeal 
mainly  to  the  beginner  or  first-time  \isitor  to  the 
count}’. 

John  Wilson 

Penguins.  By  John  A.  Love.  (Whittet  Books, 
London,  1994.  128  pages.  ISBN  1 -873580- 1 6- 
9.  Paperback  £7.99)  Well  written  and 
delightfully  illustrated  in  black-and-white  (by 
the  author),  this  account  of  the  world’s  17 
penguin  species  is  highlv  recommended. 

JTRS 

The  Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook  and  Diary 
1995.  Edited  by  John  Pemberton. 

(Buckingham  Press,  Maids  Moreton,  1994.  320 
pages.  ISBN  0-9514965-5-7.  Paperback  £12.00) 
What  did  we  do  before  photocopiers,  spotting 
scopes  and  BYB?  Sitting  on  my  bookshelf,  I 
have  a full  set  of  1 5 copies  of  BYB,  starting  from 
the  first  issue  in  1981  and  including  this,  the 
latest  offering  for  1995.  All  are  rather  dog-eared, 
and  all  have  pencilled  notes  and  comments  all 
over  them.  How  can  anyone  possibly  be  a 
birder,  birdwatcher,  twitcher,  bird-spotter, 
ornithologist,  tallyhunter  or  ‘real  birdwatcher' 


without  this  fact-filled  volume  on  his  or  her 
shelves? 

Bob  Scott 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Australia.  4th 
edn.  By  Ken  Simpson  & Nicholas  Day. 
(Christopher  Helm,  London,  1994.  392  pages. 
ISBN  0-71363930-X.  Paperback  £17.99)  This 
is  the  fourth  edition  of  the  book  originally 
published  as  The  Birds  of  Australia  in  1 985  (see 
review  Brit.  Birds  79:  220),  and  is  also  the 
second  edition  of  the  smaller  field-guide 
version  of  that  book  (see  review  Brit.  Birds  83: 
76).  Eleven  of  the  128  colour  plates  have  been 
repainted,  there  are  53  extra  or  replacement 
black-and-white  drawings  and  93  of  the  distri- 
bution maps  have  been  revised.  The  entire 
'Handbook'  section  has  been  rewritten  and 
now  includes  a section  on  DNA-DNA  hybridi- 
sation. A new  'Rare  Bird  Bulletin'  section 
includes  colour  illustrations  of  an  extra  14 
species.  Consequently,  this  already  excellent 
guide  has  been  further  improved  and  brought 
right  up  to  date.  It  is  an  essential  reference  for 
anyone  visiting  Australia,  though  still  a bit 
bulk}-  to  carry  in  the  field.  The  Slater  guide 
wins  out  on  portability,  but  most  keen  bird- 
watchers will  also  want  a copy  of  Simpson  & 
Day  to  refer  to  in  the  car  and  at  night. 

Da  vid  Fisher 

A Birdwatchers’  Guide  to  The  Gambia.  By 
Rod  Ward.  Illustrations  by  Rob  Hume. 
(Prion,  Perry,  1994.  116  pages.  ISBN  187-1104- 
041.  Paperback  £9.75)  The  fifth  in  a series  of 
birdwatchers'  guides  to  individual  countries,  this 
one  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  authoritative  as  at 
least  two  of  the  earlier  ones,  those  for  Nepal  and 
the  Seychelles.  There  are  22  pages  of  general 
information,  55  pages  dealing  with  birding  sites 
accessible  by  day-visits  from  coastal  tourist 
accommodation,  and  just  nine  pages  devoted  to 
up-country  sites,  of  which  the  author  clearly  has 
limited  experience.  ' I ’here  is  a selective  birdlist 
giving  a few  lines  of  occurrence  details  for  66 
species,  a full  checklist  of  510  species  with  a 
letter-and-number  coded  status  and  a useful  list 
of  alternative  vernacular  names.  Unfortunately, 
the  book  contains  a number  of  misleading 
statements,  some  highly  questionable  stanis 
designations  and  at  least  three  omissions  from 
the  species  checklist.  One  glaring  error  equates 
Red-necked  (=  Red-tailed)  Buzzard  Buteo 
auguralis  with  Augur  Buzzard  B.  augur.  Despite 
its  shortcomings,  this  guide  will  be  useful  to  the 
independent,  first-time  visitor,  particularly  in 
die  coastal  region. 

Nick  Dymond 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Wendy  Dickson  and  Bob  Scott 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds’. 

What  has  it  got  to  do  with  the 
RSPB? 

Strict  regulations  to  improve  the  energy  efficiency  of  new  buildings.  The 
introduction  of  carbon  or  energy  taxes  and  VAT  on  domestic  energy  use. 
Subsidies  to  the  nuclear-power  industry  to  be  phased  out.  Minimum  efficiency 
standards  to  be  applied  to  domestic  appliances  and  lighting.  The  RSPB  believes 
that  these  statements  should  form  just  part  of  a policy  framework  for  the  energy 
sector.  Come  on  RSPB,  surely  you  are  all  about  birds?  What  are  you  doing 
seeking  to  prevent  damage  from  energy-sector  developments,  risk  from  climatic 
change  and  limiting  sulphur  emissions?  The  answers  are  all  clearly  spelt  out  by 
John  Lawton,  Chairman,  RSPB  Council,  in  his  foreword  to  the  document  The 
Vital  Spark  (the  RSPB’s  policy  on  energy  and  biodiversity). 

Birds  such  as  Dippers  Cinclus  cinclus  are  threatened  by  acid-rain  pollution  of 
streams  and  rivers;  climatic  change  and  the  resulting  sea-level  rise  could  affect 
large  areas  of  intertidal  mudflats;  small  increases  in  temperature  will  change 
montane  habitats  which  support  Dotterels  Charadrius  morinellus.  Here  is  a 
fascinating  document  that  puts  it  all  into  perspective.  Not  the  normal  read  of  your 
average  birder,  but  well  worth  a close  look.  It  tackles  the  energy  market  and  the 
current  Government’s  role;  presses  for  the  precautionary  principle  that  says  that 
if  there  is  any  doubt  play  it  safe;  looks  at  environmental  problems,  policies  and 
possible  solutions;  and  links  all  of  it  to  birds  and  wildlife  habitats.  Available,  price 
£10.00,  from  the  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  it  is  an 
informative  read,  and  as  the  conclusions  state:  this  document  has  been  produced 
‘to  ensure  that  the  energy  sector  takes  account  of  biodiversity  conservation’.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  energy  sector  and  the  Government  both  take  note. 


Disease  in  native  alders 

The  Forestry  Authority  and  National  Rivers 
Authority  are  jointly  funding  a project  to 
investigate  a newly  described  disease,  known  as 
Phytophthora  Root  Disease,  affecting  common 
Alder  Alnns  glutinosa  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  native  tree,  often  a good  friend  to  birders 
seeking  Siskins  Carduelis  spinus,  Common 
Redpolls  C.  flammea  and  other  finches  feeding 
on  its  seeds,  helps  to  stabilise  riverside  banks 
with  its  root  system. 

In  1 993,  preliminary  studies  led  to  a series  of 
sample  plots  being  established  on  rivers  over 
8 m wide  in  southern  England  and  parts  of  east 
Wales.  Early  indications  revealed  that 
approximately  5%  (maybe  in  excess  of  20,000 
trees)  in  these  plots  were  showing  symptoms, 


which  can  prove  fatal:  abnormally  small,  yellow 
and  sparse  leaves  which  frequently  fall 
prematurely,  dead  roots,  and  strips  of  dead  bark 
extending  up  from  ground  level,  often  marked 
by  a tarry'  or  rusty  substance.  While  primarily 
confined  to  the  common  native  Alder,  instances 
of  infection  have  now  also  been  found  in  the 
Grey  Alder  A.  incana  and  Italian  Alder  A. 
cordata.  As  yet,  the  disease  has  not  been  found 
in  Scotland. 

With  spring  rapidly  approaching,  keep  an 
eye  on  your  local  alders;  if  you  see  any  sign  of 
these  symptoms,  call  your  nearest  Forestry 
Commission  or  National  Rivers  Authority  at 
once. 
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News  and  comment 


Native  pinewood  discovery 

A Forestry  Commission  study  has  revealed 
3,500  ha  of  Scotland’s  native  pinewoods  that 
had  not  previously  been  recorded,  bringing  the 
total  area  to  more  than  16,000  ha  (still  only  a 
fragment  of  the  1 .5  million  ha  that  once  covered 
much  of  Scotland).  Scots  Pine  Pinus  syhestris 
has  the  largest  distribution  of  any  conifer  in  the 
world,  stretching  from  Spain  to  Norway  and 
from  Scotland  to  Siberia. 


National  forest  go-ahead 

A new  organisation  is  to  be  set  up  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  of  the  National 
Forest,  now'  given  the  go-ahead  by  the 
Government.  Covering  500  km2  in  the  English 
Midlands,  the  aim  is  to  plant  one-third  of  the 
area  with  trees.  Currendy,  only  6%  of  the  area 
is  wooded.  Government  promises,  however, 
that  no  land  (three-quarters  of  which  is  in 
private  ownership)  will  be  compulsorily 
acquired  for  tree-planting,  so  significandy  better 
incentives  than  those  at  present  on  offer  will 
probably  have  to  be  put  forward  to  persuade 
landowners  to  plant  trees  if  the  project  is  not  to 
founder.  So  far,  400  ha  have  been  planted  with 
more  than  600,000  trees. 


Hedgerow  losses  continue 

The  total  length  of  hedgerows  in  England  and 
Wales  decreased  by  18,100  km  each  year 
during  1990-93,  according  to  a survey  carried 
out  by  the  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Environment. 
Although  the  rate  of  removal  declined  from  an 
average  of  9,500  km  per  year  during  1984-90 
to  3,600  km  annually  during  1990-93,  loss  due 
to  lack  of  management  trebled  between  the  two 
surveys.  The  good  news  is  that  the  amount  of 
h e dge ro w- p 1 a n tin g more  than  doubled  in  the 
same  period,  as  did  the  restoration  of  relict 
hedges.  In  summary,  87%  of  total  hedgerow 
length  in  1990  still  existed  in  1993.  Will  our 
hedgerows  come  into  credit  soon? 


Lead-shot  phase-out  begins 
next  season 

An  alliance  of  conservationists,  Government 
departments,  shooting  organisations,  land-users 
and  the  shotgun  and  ammunition  industry,  in 
collectively  reviewing  progress  towards 
eliminating  lead  shot  from  wetlands,  has  agreed 
that,  after  September  1995,  lead  shot  from  12- 
bore  guns  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
coastal  and  inland  wetlands,  where  it  can  cause 
lead  poisoning  to  waterfowl.  A Government 
working  group  has  established  a test  facility’  to 
assist  manufacturers  in  developing  non-toxic 
alternatives  to  lead  in  time  for  the  start  of  the 
voluntary  phasing-out  of  lead  shot.  Already,  a 
range  of  manufacturers  is  making  alternatives  to 
lead  shot. 

This  follows  on  from  the  phasing-out  of  lead 
weights  by  anglers,  the  use  of  which  has  now 
virtually  stopped  according  to  the  YOC’s 
Tackling  Tackle  survey. 


European  birds  in  decline 

We  constantly  hear  these  days  of  the  threats  to 
our  birds,  so  much  so  that  we  tend  to  become 
numb  to  the  situation.  A new  book  from 
BirdLife  International,  of  which  the  RSPB  is 
UK  partner,  should  shake  us  out  of  our 
complacency  by  putting  the  facts  into  stark 
reality — more  than  one-third  of  Europe’s  birds 
are  threatened  and  one-quarter  have  declined 
substantially  in  the  past  20  years.  A total  of  24 
species  is  listed  as  being  of  global  conservation 
concern,  including  two  which  breed  in  the 
United  Kingdom — the  Com  Crake  Crex  crex 
and  the  Scottish  Crossbill  Loxia  scotica.  A 
survey  of  threats  to  European  birds  shows  that 
agricultural  intensification  is  a threat  to  more 
than  40%  of  declining  species,  while  hunting 
and  persecution  still  affect  more  than  30%. 

Birds  in  Europe:  their  conservation  status  costs 
£28.00  (plus  £3.00  p&p)  from  A.  Berry, 
BirdLife  International,  Wellbrook  Court,  Girton 
Road,  Cambridge  CB3  0NA. 


Great  Auk  appeal 

Kelvingrove  Museum  in  Glasgow  has  been 
given  first  option  to  purchase  one  of  the  best 
skins  of  Great  Auk  Pinguinus  impennis  in 
existence.  This  particular  specimen,  which  has 
been  on  loan  to  Glasgow  Museums  since  1977 
and  is  still  in  superb  condition,  met  its  end 
around  1830.  Of  the  asking  price  of  £30,000, 
believed  to  be  a record  price  for  any  stuffed 
bird,  half  can  be  offset  by  a grant  from  the 


Local  Museums  Purchase  Fund,  but  to  meet 
the  remaining  £15,000  the  Museum  is 
launching  an  appeal.  Anyone  wishing  to 
contribute  towards  its  permanent  stay  at  the 
Museum,  where  it  will  be  used  as  a centre  point 
in  a display  on  conservation,  can  send  a 
donation  to  Great  Auk  Appeal,  Art  Gallery'  and 
Museum,  Kelvingrove,  Glasgow  03  sag. 
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Rarities  committee  for  Kuwait 

The  newly  created  Kuwait  Ornithological 
Rarities  Committee  (KORC)  held  its  first 
meeting  on  3rd  April  1994.  The  Committee’s 
members  are  Charles  Pilcher  (Chairman  and 
Secretary),  Peter  Cowan,  S.  Thomas  Spencer, 
Bryon  Wright  (until  30th  September  1994)  and 
George  Gregory  (from  1st  October  1994). 

The  Committee  will  operate  according  to  the 
guidelines  agreed  at  the  international  meeting  of 
rarities  committees  in  the  Netherlands  in 
October  1991.  Because  of  its  smaller-than- 


optimal  membership,  the  KORC  will  call  on 
external  referees  as  a regular  practice,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  Guideline  1 1 (Brit.  Birds  86: 
301-302);  and  will  also  undertake  a review  of 
old,  exceptional  records  as  recommended  in 
Guideline  8. 

Observers  are  requested  to  submit  their 
records  to  the  Secretary  at  this  address: 
Professor  Charles  Pilcher,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
PO  Box  24923,  Safat,  Kuwait. 


BBS  gets  a flying  start 

We  are  delighted  to  report  that  the  new 
Breeding  Bird  Survey,  organised  by  the  British 
Trust  for  Ornithology  and  funded  jointly  by  the 
BTO,  the  JNCC  and  the  RSPB,  has  exceeded 
its  aspirations  for  coverage  in  1994,  its  first 
season.  It  looks  set  to  become,  as  planned,  a 
vitally  important  new  programme  for  the 
monitoring  and  conservation  of  British  birds. 

Over  1,300  randomly  selected  1-km  squares 
were  surveyed  in  1994  by  over  1,000 
participants,  many  of  whom  had  not 
contributed  previously  to  BTO  surveys.  The 
Common  Birds  Census  and  the  Waterways 
Bird  Survey  continued  at  full  strength,  as  will  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  BBS  data  are 
comparable  with  those  collected  under  these 
schemes  since  1962.  The  map  of  coverage  (fig. 
1)  shows  good  representation  of  all  areas  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (the  distribution  is  not  even 
because  more  squares  were  selected  in  regions 
where  there  were  more  potential  observers). 

Observers  surveyed  urban  streets,  all  kinds  of 
woodland,  farmland  and  wetland,  open 
moorland  and,  in  the  west,  some  rarely  visited 
islands.  Birds  seen  included  many  scarce  or 
localised  breeding  species,  including  Cirl 
Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus,  Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia 
cetti,  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata,  Black 
Guillemot  Cepphus  grylle,  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus 
oriolus  and  Red-bilied  Chough  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax.  A European  Serin  Serinus  serinus 
and  four  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta  were  seen 
in  Devon.  There  were  some  real  surprises,  too, 
including  a migrant  Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius 
collurio  in  Strathclyde.  The  first,  eagerly  awaited 
monitoring  results  from  BBS  wall  become 
available  once  the  1995  data  have  been 
collected  and  assimilated. 

The  BTO  would  like  to  thank  British  Birds 
for  its  support,  and  all  those  readers  who  have 
already  taken  part.  We  hope  that  every  square 
covered  in  1994  can  be  re-surveyed  in  1995, 


together  with  an  intake  of  new  squares  to 
increase  the  sample.  Just  three  visits  are  required 
to  count  birds  and  record  habitat  on  a 2-km 
transect  through  the  square.  If  you  can  help, 
please  contact  your  BTO  regional 
representative  or  the  Census  Unit,  BTO,  The 
Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP24  2PU. 
(Contributed  by  John  Marchant  and  Richard 
Gregoty ) 


Fig.  1 . One-kilometre  squares  surveyed  for 
the  BTO’s  new  Breeding  Bird  Survey  in 
1 994.  Compiled  using  the  program  DMAP , with 
thanks  to  Alan  Morton. 
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News  and  comment 


Young  Ornithologists  receive  £2,800 


The  enthusiastic  responses  from  the  audience 
at  the  BTO’s  Annual  Conference  demon- 
strated the  great  support  for  the 
encouragement  to  young  birdwatchers  which  is 
provided  by  the  Young  Ornithologists  of  the 
Year  awards. 

The  three  winners  (Steve  Votier,  Simon 
Patient  and  Jonathan  Dean:  see  Brit.  Birds  87 : 
603-604)  received  their  prizes  from  BB's 
Managing  Editor  at  a special  ceremony 
introduced  by  Robert  Gillmor  and  Tony  Marr 
(see  plate  39). 

The  competition  was  funded  in  1 994  by  1 1 
co-sponsors,  and  the  winners  were  presented 
with  prizes  worth  over  £2,800,  courtesy  of 
Barbour,  the  BTO,  Christopher  Helm 
Publishers , Hamlyn , HarperCollins,  Kozva, 
OUP,  Pan  Macmillan,  Pica  Press,  T & A D 
Poyser  and  Swarovski.  The  three  star  prizes 
were  a Kowa  TSN-3  telescope  and  two 
Swarovski  8 X 30  SLC  III  binoculars,  and  the 
three  winners  also  each  received  a Barbour 
‘Durham’  jacket  and  over  £200-worth  of  bird 
books. 

For  1995,  entrants  should  submit  their 


actual  field  notebooks  relating  to  all  or  part  of 
the  period  1st  January  to  15th  August  1995, 
plus  any  notes  written  up  afterwards,  by  the 
closing  date  of  1st  September  1995.  Entrants 
must  be  aged  under  22  on  1st  September 
1 995  and  should  supply  details  of  their  date  of 
birth  and  also  a suitable  SAE  for  the  return  of 
their  notebooks. 

If  you  know  a top-notch  young  birder,  do 
encourage  him  or  her  to  enter  the  1995 
competition.  The  top  prizes  in  1995  will  be  a 
complete  set  of  the  nine  volumes  of  ‘ BWP 
(the  aw'ard-vvinning  Oxford  University  Press 
handbook,  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic),  for 
the  senior  winner,  and  two  Szvarovski  8 X 30 
SLC  m binoculars,  for  the  intermediate  and 
junior  winners.  Barbour  and  the  seven  bird- 
book  publishers  will  also  be  continuing  their 
sponsorship,  so  1995  winners  will  be  receiving 
prizes  as  appropriate  as  those  which  rewarded 
the  1994  winners.  The  BTO  will  again  be 
hosting  the  award  presentation  ceremony,  and 
part  of  the  senior  winner’s  prize  will  be  a free 
place  at  the  BTO’s  Annual  Conference  during 
8th- 10th  December  1995. 


Plate  39.  Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year  1994.  Award  presentation  ceremony  at  Annual 
Conference  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  Derbyshire,  December  1994.  Left  to  right: 
Stephen  Votier  (senior  winner),  Simon  Patient  (intermediate  winner),  Jonathan  Dean  (junior 
winner),  Robert  Gillmor  Gudgc,  Past  President  of  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists)  and  B.  A.  E. 
Marr  (Judge,  representing  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union).  ( Peter  Wilkinson ) 
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Wildlife  Nature  Line 

The  Wildlife  Trusts  have  established  a news- 
and-sightings  phone-line  and  an  events  phone- 
line as  a service  to  naturalists  in  England  and 
Wales  and  as  a means  of  generating  income 
for  the  Trusts  (calls  cost  39p/min  cheap  rate; 
49p/min  at  other  times).  The  numbers  are 
0891-505-5  and  0891-505-6,  respectively, 
plus  the  relevant  area  code  (90  for  East  Anglia, 
91  Lincolnshire  and  East  Midlands,  92 
Northeast,  93  Northwest  and  North  Wales,  94 
West  Midlands,  95  South  Wales,  96  Central 
Southern  England,  97  Southwest,  and  98 
Southeast).  To  send  in  news,  phone  01206- 
791330. 

To  obtain  a credit-card  sized  plastic  map 
showing  the  areas  and  the  telephone  numbers 
for  the  Naaire  Line  (and  usefully  also  for 
Weathercall,  on  the  reverse),  send  a SAE  to 
Nature  Line,  71/72  East  Hill,  Colchester, 
Essex  cot  2QW. 

For  further  details,  contact  Richard  Hull  on 
the  01206-791330  number. 


Birds  in  the  UAE  in  1993 

The  latest  copy  of  the  Emirates  Bird  Report 
(no.  18,  published  in  1994  by  the  Emirates 
Bird  Records  Committee)  contains  a ten-page 
review  of  the  year  and  a 74-page  systematic 
list.  Five  species  were  added  to  the  UAE  list 
during  1993:  European  Golden  Plover 

Pluvialis  apricaria,  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger , 
Blyth's  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii , Cetti’s  Warbler 
Cettia  cetti  and  Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
trochiloides.  The  132-page  report  also  includes 
accounts  of  spring  migration  of  Lesser 
Kestrels  Falco  naumanni  by  Simon  Aspinall 
(350-450  passed  northwards  in  late  March 
and  April  1994),  of  the  status  of  Booted 
Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  by  Erik  Hirschfeld, 
and  of  several  of  the  birds  new  to  the  UAE, 
including  the  first  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers 
Acrocephaltts  dumetorum  (in  May  and  August- 
September  1994). 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  (price 
£7.00  incl.  p&p)  from  Colin  Richardson,  PO 
Box  50394,  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emirates. 


Ruddy  Ducks  and 
White-tailed  Eagles 

A joint  BOU-JNCC  Conference  on  ‘Feral  and 
Introduced  Birds’  will  be  held  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  Peterborough,  during  7th-9th 
April  1995.  For  details,  contact  Graeme 
Green,  BOU,  do  The  Natural  History 
Museum,  Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP23  6AP. 


Help  needed  in  Israel  in 
autumn  1995 

The  annual  Raptor,  Stork  and  Pelican 
Migration  Survey  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
northern  valleys  of  Israel  in  autumn  1995.  (In 
1994,  806,000  migrants,  including  580,000 
raptors  of  30  species,  were  counted  in  the  45- 
dav  census  period.) 

Experienced  birdwatchers,  capable  and 
willing  to  watch  migration  for  a minimum  of 
eight  hours  a day,  are  invited  to  join  the 
international  team  of  counters.  The  minimum 
participation  period  will  be  four  weeks;  lodging 
and  food  will  be  provided  during  the  survey, 
but  the  cost  of  travel  to  and  from  Israel  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  participants. 

Please  write  as  soon  as  possible,  enclosing 
CV  and  details  of  your  previous  experience,  to 
Dan  Allon,  25  Ruth  St,  Haifa,  Israel  34404; 
tel:  +972-4-389973;  fax:  +972-3-681433. 


Hong  Kong  birds  in  1993 

The  latest,  220-page  Hong  Kong  Bird  Report , 
edited  by  Geoff  Carey,  includes  not  only  the 
chronological  report  and  systematic  list  for 
species  seen  in  Hong  Kong  in  1993,  but  also 
a 30-page  paper  on  ‘Weather  and  bird 
migration  in  Hong  Kong’  and  accounts  of 
seven  species  new  to  Hong  Kong:  Smew 
Mergus  albellns,  Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus 
fulicanus , Bay  Woodpecker  Blythipicus 
pyrrho ns,  Middendorff  s Grasshopper  Warbler 
Locustella  ochotensis,  Blue-throated  Flycatcher 
Cyornis  rubeculoides,  Rufous-gorgetted 
Flycatcher  Ficednla  strophiata  and  Chesmut- 
tailed  Starling  Sturnus  malabancus. 

The  value  of  this  excellent  report  is 
increased  by  the  inclusion  of  excellent  colour 
plates  sponsored  by  Swarovski , Carl  Zeiss, 
Nikon  and  Leica. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  (£12.50  including 
p&p;  £1.00  extra  to  Europe)  from  Sebastian 
Anstruther,  Barlavington  Estate,  Petworth, 
West  Sussex  GU28  olg. 


Star  column 

Stuart  Winter,  journalist  with  the  Daily  Star  as 
well  as  long-time  BB  subscriber,  has  started  a 
column  on  birds,  birding,  matchers,  twitching 
and  all  things  ornithological.  ‘Strictly  for  the 
Birds’  will  appear  every  Friday.  Put  in  your 
order  with  your  newsagent  now! 
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News  and  comment 


Rupert  Benedict  Hastings  (1955-1993) 


Rupert  Hastings  was  a remarkable  character, 
an  exceptional  birdwatcher,  and  a first-class 
all-round  naturalist,  who  could  turn  his  hand 
to  almost  any  branch  of  natural  history — 
including  plants,  butterflies,  dragonflies, 
damselflies,  grasshoppers  and  crickets  and,  his 
particular  favourite,  hoverflies.  Whether  in  the 
depths  of  a sweltering  South  American  rain- 
forest, in  northern  Japan  in  the  grip  of  winter 
or  at  his  first  love,  Bam  Elms,  he  was  a 
meticulous  note-taker. 

Rupert  was  born  in  Kensington  on  1st  July 
1955,  was  brought  up  in  Barnes  and  went  to  St 
Paul’s  School,  where  he  was  a keen  sportsman 
and  first  developed  an  interest  in  natural 
history.  He  went  on  to  Aberdeen  University'  in 
September  1973  to  study  zoology',  where  he 
became  secretary'  of  the  Aberdeen  University' 
Bird  Club  and  graduated  with  an  Honours 
degree  in  1977.  After  university,  he  took  a 
temporary'  job  as  a warden  at  a Peregrine 
Falcon  Falco  peregrinus  nest  site  in  Cumbria 
and  later  in  1978  joined  the  staff  of  The  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew. 

In  1 985,  he  saw  200  bird  species  in  the  London 
Area  in  one  year  ( London  Bird  Report  50:  197- 
199),  an  outstanding  record  that  will  probably 
never  be  matched.  He  also  recorded  173  species 
at  Bam  Elms  (more  than  anyone  else)  and  wrote 
the  first-ever  report  covering  its  birds,  Birds  at 
Bam  Elms  Reservoir  1991.  The  reserve  at  this 
site,  when  it  finally  reaches  fruition,  will  remain  a 
permanent  memorial  to  him. 


From  1 981  to  1 988,  he  w'as  the  Surrey  bird 
recorder  within  the  London  Area. 

You  could  ahvays  guarantee  that  Rupert 
w'ould  have  a smile  on  his  face;  he  was  never 
miserable,  usually  greeting  you  with  some 
witty'  one-liner;  alw'ays  diplomatic  and 
courteous,  but  would  never  let  anyone  get 
away  with  mistakes.  Above  all  else  he  w'as  an 
enthusiast  w'ho  enjoyed  life  to  the  full. 

Rupert  w'as  an  accomplished  photographer 
whose  work  was  published  in  many 
periodicals,  including  British  Birds  (the 
unattributed  Alpine  Swift  A pi  is  melba,  Brit. 
Birds  87:  plate  52,  was  one  of  his). 

In  August  1990,  Rupert  was  diagnosed  as 
suffering  from  Motor  Neurone  Disease. 
Despite  his  illness  he  never  lost  his  sense  of 
humour  or  his  enthusiasm  for  birdwatching, 
regularly  going  on  birdwatching  trips  and 
twitches  with  Franko  Maroevic.  He  remained 
a meticulous  note-taker  right  up  until  shortly 
before  his  death.  Even  though  he  was  unable 
to  take  notes  in  the  field,  he  memorised 
every'thing  he  had  seen,  including  descriptive 
details,  until  he  returned  home  and  was  able  to 
enter  them,  laboriously  and  letter  by  letter 
using  his  head,  into  his  computer. 

Rupert  died  on  5th  November  1993  at  the 
tragically  early  age  of  38.  To  his  wife,  Laura, 
and  his  daughter,  Veronica,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  his  family,  we  extend  our  deepest 
condolences.  ( Contributed  by  Andrew  Moon ) 


Not  good  news  for  Barn  Owls 

The  increasing  numbers  of  old  barns  being 
converted  for  human  habitation  is  just  not 
helping  Barn  Owis  Tyto  alba  in  Devon.  A 
four-year  study  by  the  Barn  Owl  Trust, 
covering  over  40  sites  in  Devon,  showed  that, 
where  no  provision  for  the  owls  was 
incorporated  into  the  conversion,  resident 
pairs  abandoned  the  area  even  if  there  were 
alternative  sites  in  the  vicinity.  By  contrast, 
w'here  provision  was  made,  the  owls  stayed  in 
the  area.  The  studies  indicated  that  almost 
90%  of  the  Barn  Owls  were  breeding  in  old 
barns,  and  that  new'  barns  were  used  only 
when  nest-boxes  were  provided.  Regrettably, 
only  4%  of  new  barns  had  such  facilities.  The 
Trust  will  be  publishing  a major  report  on  the 
effects  of  barn  conversions  on  Barn  Owl 
populations.  Further  information  from 
Frances  Ramsden,  The  Barn  Owl  Trust, 
Waterleat,  Ashburton,  Devon  TQ13  7HU;  tel. 
01364-653026. 


Thousands  of  Greenland 
Whitefronts 

Greenland  While-fronted  Geese  in  Ireland  and 
Britain , 1982/84-1993/94  is  the  title  of  a 
comprehensive  report  published  by  the  Greenland 
White-fronted  Goose  Study  and  die  National 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Service,  Dublin.  The 
population  of  diis  rare  subspecies,  Anser  albifivns 
Jlavirostris,  has  increased  from  about  16,000  to 
nearly  30,000  over  the  period  reviewed.  Details 
of  conservation  measures  which  have  helped 
bring  about  diis  fine  achievement  are  given, 
together  with  site  information  from  throughout 
its  breeding,  migration  and  wintering  ranges. 
Copies  are  obtainable  for  £6.00,  plus  £1.50 
p&p,  from  Dr  A.  D.  Fox,  Greenland  White- 
fronted  Goose  Study,  National  Environmental 
Research  Institute,  Kalo,  Grenavej  12,  DK-8410 
Ronde,  Denmark;  cheques,  in  sterling  or  Irish 
pounds,  should  be  made  pavable  to  ‘GWGS7 
(MAO) 
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The  James  Fisher  Archive 

There  can  be  very  few  British  birders  who  will 
not  know  the  name  James  Fisher,  although 
perhaps  only  a minority  will  have  been  weaned 
on  the  'unofficial  bird  club  of  the  BBC’.  James 
was  an  amazing  communicator,  the  written 
word,  TV  and  radio  being  all  quite  ‘natural’  to 
him;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
committed  field  naturalist  and  part  of  the 
ornithological  establishment.  He  worked 
closely  with  organisations  such  as  the  BTO 
and  the  RSPB.  When  James  Fisher  died  in  a 
car  crash  in  1970,  George  Waterston  wrote  in 
Birds  magazine:  ‘[he  has]  given  more  pleasure 
to  more  people  than  any  other  ornithologist  of 
his  time.’ 


James  left  an  amazing  archive,  consisting  of 
note-books,  files,  tapes  of  broadcasts  and 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  world’s 
leading  naturalists — all  stored  in  cardboard 
boxes  and  box  files.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Bruce  Coleman  and  John  A.  Burton,  these 
have  now  been  saved  from  dispersal  and 
presented  to  the  library  of  tire  Natural  History 
Museum.  The  purchase  price,  to  prevent  the 
collection  going  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer 
and  the  threat  of  its  being  split  up,  was  £4,600. 
Donations  should  be  sent  to  Fisher  Archive 
Fund,  The  Conservation  Foundation,  1 
Kensington  Gore,  London  SW7  2AR,  from 
where  further  information  is  available. 


Birds  of  Barbados 

Information  for  a forthcoming  BOU  Check- 
list is  required  on  Neotropical  migrants, 
Palearctic  vagrants,  seabirds  in  adjacent 
waters,  systematic  island  censusing, 
fossil/subfossil  taxa,  and  the  location  of 
Barbados  study  skins  or  mounts.  Reprints  and 
copies  of  manuscripts  or  other  unpublished 
material  will  be  particularly  appreciated. 
Individual  observations  from  visiting 
ornithologists  or  birders,  even  if  previously 
submitted  to  regional  authorities  or 
publications,  will  also  be  gratefully  accepted. 
Full  credit  will  be  given  to  all  contributors. 
Contact  P.  A.  Buckley,  Box  8,  Graduate 
School  of  Oceanography,  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Narragansett,  RI  02882,  USA. 


ABA  membership  soars 

Membership  of  the  American  Birding 
Association  has  broken  the  15,000  barrier, 
with  13,700  full  members  and  another  1,800 
family  members. 

The  address  of  the  ABA  is  PO  Box  6599, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80934-6599,  USA. 


Birds  in  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

The  Iberian  rarities  committee  (Comite 
Iberico  de  Rarezas)  assesses  all  rarity  records 
not  only  for  the  Iberian  regions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  also  for  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canary  Islands  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 
Visiting  birdwatchers  are  asked  to  send  details 
of  their  observations  to  Dr  Eduardo  de  Juana, 
CIR,  Facultad  de  Biologia,  Planta  9,  28040 
Madrid,  Spain. 


Russian  Marine  Park 

Russia  has  set  up  a 42,000-knf  nature 
reserve,  the  largest  marine  park  in  Europe, 
embracing  the  Franz  Josef  archipelago  and 
part  of  the  Barents  Sea.  The  creation  of  this 
protected  area  is  the  outcome  of  two  years’ 
work  by  1 2 nature  conservation  organisations, 
which  are  now  putting  pressure  on  Norway  to 
extend  the  protected  area  across  its  own  part 
of  the  Barents  Sea.  A tremendous  wealth  of 
fauna  and  flora  exists  in  this  area,  where  the 
warm  Gulf  Stream  currents  meet  the  cold 
Arctic  currents,  and  the  protection  given  is 
designed  to  guard  against  over-exploitation, 
pollution  and  overuse  by  the  military.  If  the 
actions  speak  as  loudly  as  the  words,  this 
major  area  will  now  be  preserved  for  the 
future. 


Bins  too  heavy? 

Do  you  hanker  after  owning  those  binoculars 
which  have  unbeatable  optical  quality,  but 
which  seem  a mite  heavy?  Or  are  your 
current  bins  a bit  of  a burden  at  times? 

In  Focus  has  the  answer.  ‘Bungy-straps’ 
(officially  called  Zak  straps)  take  a great  deal 
of  weight  off  the  wearer’s  neck.  ‘A  miracle!’, 
said  one  new  owner. 

The  phone  number  and  address  of  your 
nearest  In  Focus  dealer  are  always  shown  in 
its  advertisement  in  BB.  look  at  page  i this 
month. 

We  do  not  usually  advertise  commercial 
products  in  ‘News  and  comment’,  but  in 
this  case  believe  that  many  BB  readers 
could  benefit  by  knowing  about  this  simple 
new  accessory.  The  Zak  strap  retails  at 
£14.95. 
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REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tim  Cleeves — Northeast 

David  Clugston — Scotland 

Dave  Flumm — Southwest 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Alan  Richards — Midlands 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


Wood  Larks  and  bird-song 

The  April  issue  of  the  monthly  magazine 
Bird  Watching  includes  tips  on  where  to  find 
Wood  Larks  Lullula  arborea  and  on  separat- 
ing the  songs  of  summer  migrants.  There  are 
also  profiles  of  top  bird-sites  in  Lancashire 
and  Sussex.  Bird  Watching  can  be  found  on 
your  local  bookstall. 

Fair  Game? 

Reading  through  a semi-official  document 
recendy,  we  came  across  the  following 
passage:  ‘Shooting  rights  can  be  exercised  10 
days  in  each  year,  including  shooting  tenants.’ 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  16th  January  to  12th  February  1995. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


W hite-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  Embo  Pier 
(Highland),  19th  January. 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser 
erythropus  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire),  26th 
January  to  12th  February. 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficottis  Harty 
Ferry,  Isle  of  Sheppey  (Kent),  5th  February. 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodestethia  rosea  Adult,  Galway 
Docks  (Co.  Galway),  28th-30th  January;  two, 
Filey  Brigg  (North  Yorkshire),  30th  January; 
Seaforth  (Merseyside),  30th  January  to  2nd 
February  and  (presumed  same)  11th- 12th 
February. 

Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Bangor 
(Gwynedd),  20th-24th  January  and  31st 


January;  Caernarfon  (Gwynedd),  4th-8th 
February  (all  presumed  same  individual). 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
Near  Wells  (Norfolk),  4th  February'. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inomatus  Individual  of  race  humei  wintering  in 
Great  Yarmouth  (Norfolk),  still  present  on 
12th  February. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  homemanni  Near 
Gifford  (Lothian),  29th  January'. 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos  First- 
winter  male,  North  Slob  (Co.  Wexford),  20th 
January  to  at  least  10th  February'  (potential 
first  for  Ireland). 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(25p/min  cheap  rate;  39p/min  other  times;  ine!.  VAT) 


new  from  Pica  Press 

W OODPECKERS  by  Hans  Winkler  and  David  A.  Christie 
Illustrated  by  David  Nurney 
64  Colour  plates,  416  pages 
February  1995.  £30.00 

SWIFTS  by  Phil  Chantler,  Illustrated  by  Gerald  Driessens 
24  Colour  plates,  256  pages 
May  1995.  £25.00 

SEALIFE  edited  by  Michael  Burchett  and  Geoffrey  Waller 
Illustrated  by  Marc  Dando  and  Richard  Hull 
56  Colour  plates,  150  maps,  416  pages 
June  1995.  £28.00 

BUNTINGS  AND  Sparrows  by  Urban  Olsson  and  Jon  Curson 
Illustrated  by  Clive  Byers 
39  Colour  plates,  256  pages 
July  1995.  £25.95 

Pittas,  BroADBILLS  AND  AsiTIES  by  Frank  Lambert 
Illustrated  by  Martin  Woodcock 
24  Colour  plates,  256  pages 
October  1995.  £25.00 


FOR  A FREE  CATALOGUE  PLEASE  WRITE  OR  FAX  CHRISTOPHER  HELM: 

THE  PICA  PRESS, THE  BANKS,  MOUNTFIELD,  NR.  ROBERTSBRIDGE,  E SUSSEX  TN32  5JY 

TEL:  01580  880561  FAX:  01580  880541 


(D461 ) 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend ! 


QUALITY 

BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 


Select  from  the  world's  finest  optical  instruments: 

' ZEISS»LEICA*HABICHT* NIKON • OPTO LYTH" K0WA 
BA USC H & LOMB*BUSHNELL-PENTAX«QUESTAR 
„...  BRESSER»MIRAD0R-0PTICR0N»00CTER»SWIFT 

wiae  range  fujinon*fumoto*praktica*ross 
Top  quality  Tripods:  SLIK.MANFROTTOCULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage! 


our  BIRD  anT  I 
cope  showroom 

flisassa-l 

tOOM&  CENTRE 
londav  to  Saturday 
-i  until  5pm 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
( APR  0% ) subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  timeto  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
for  easy  directions,  E&0E 

latest  prices  and 
mail  orders. 


FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

Tel -.0676-540501  & 542476  Fax:  0676-540930 

(D415) 


BIRD  HIDES 

by 

TIMBERGARDEN 

♦ Custom  built  to  suit  your  location. 

♦ Full  delivery  and  erection  service. 

♦ Bases,  steps  and  screening  undertaken. 

♦ All  buildings  are  guaranteed. 

♦ Designed  with  visitor  comfort  in  mind. 

♦ Good  buildings  at  sensible  prices 

As  a family  firm  our  experience  extends  beyond 
the  supply  of  hides  to;  Wardens  Cabins,  visitor 
rooms  and  other  specialist  designs.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  locating  a hide  or  have  a different 
requirement  then  please  contact  Chris  Hipwell  at: 

31,  Lancaster  Way 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire 
Tel.  (0353)  668333 

TIMBERGARDEN 


(D361) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01621  815085 


A.  British  Birds 

is  most  grateful  to  those 
companies  which  support  the 
journal  by  their  sponsorship 

Sponsors  of 
the  Rarities 
Committee 

(g) 

T/\bi*'3 

Sponsors  of 

Monthly 

marathon 

Canon 

Sponsors  of 
Bird  Photograph 
of  the  Year 

(kcncit) 

telescopes 

Sponsors  of 
Bird  Illustrator 
of  the  Year 

Hm/jm 

(WESTERN  NEW  GUINEA) 

ABA  SPONSORED  BIRD  TRIPS 

APRIL  AND  NOVEMBER 

SEA  TURTLE  RESEARCH 

MAY  THRU  SEPTEMBER 

BUTTERFLIES 

JUNE  AND  NOVEMBER 

BOTANICALS 

JUNE  AND  NOVEMBER 

ART  AND  CULTURE 

MONTHLY 

IRIAN  ADVENTURES 

PO  BOX  210387 

SAN  ERANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94121 

FAX/PHONE  010  1 415  221  7614 


(D453) 


British  Birds 


Classified  Advertisements 


H OLID  A Y A CCOMMODA  TION 


SHERINGHAM,  Norfolk.  Vale  Lodge,  B/B  £15.  (huge 
breakfast),  evening  meal  optional.  C/H,  car  park,  town 
centre.  A warm  welcome  awaits  you  at  Sheringham.  Tel: 
Gill  0263  821954.  (BB702) 

CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all  year.  Details  from  Mrs  E. 
Album,  47  Lyndale  Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  071-431 
2942.  (BB720) 

GARA  MILL,  Slapton,  Devon.  Self-catering  for  2-7  in 
secluded  four  acres  overlooking  river  and  woods.  Eight 
detached  cedar  lodges,  plus  2 CH  flats  in  16c.  cornmill. 
Near  Slapton  Ley.  TVs.  Dogs  welcome.  Free  brochure: 
(01803)  770295.  (BB743) 

NORTH  NORFOLK,  SALTHOUSE,  Nr  Cley.  Comfortable 
two  bedroom  cottage  overlooking  saltmarsh.  Available  all 
year.  Tel:  01634  200094.  (BB778) 

CLEY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4,  6 and  6 + 2).  Quiet. 
Comfortable.  Excellent  value.  Brochure  (01353)  740770. 

(BB776) 


(f  CLEY  NATURE  RESERVE  1 mile'll 

Small  guest  house  offers  you  warm  welcome.  B&B  opt. 
E/M  CTV,  tea/coffee,  all  ensuite,  full  C/H,  Parking,  singles, 


doubles,  twins.  Non-smokers  only  please. 
IDEAL  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS 
FLINTSTONES,  WIVETON,  HOLT, 
NORFOLK  NR25  7TL 
01263  740337 


(BB757)  J) 


SCOTLAND 

THE  HOTEL,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  Argyll  PA61  7YP.  Demi- 
pension  (Private  bath)  from  £55.00.  Details,  brochure,  map 
(bird  list  on  request).  Tel:  09512  316.  (BB633) 

ALD1E  HOUSE  B&B.  £16-18.  Edwardian  mansion  house 
located  in  6 acres  wooded  garden.  We  offer  you  a warm 
welcome  in  our  family  home.  En-suite  rooms  available, 
home  cooking.  Tel:  0862  893787  Tain.  High.  Scotland. 

(BB660) 

SPEY  VALLEY.  Beautiful  secluded  informal  hotel,  2 miles 
from  village  of  Carrbridge.  Home  cooking,  full  central 
heating.  All  rooms  en-suite,  smoking  & non  smoking 
lounges.  Perfect  base  for  birdwatchers  and  walkers. 
Discount  available  for  parties.  Terms  from  £145,000  per 
week  DB&B.  Brochure  from  Mrs  L.  Lowe,  New  Owners, 
The  Old  Manse  Hotel,  Duthil,  Carrbridge,  Inverness-shire. 
Tel:  01479  841278.  _ (BB783) 

ELLARY  ESTATE  — MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of  self- 
catering cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellary  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  OfTice,  Ellary 
7,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  8PA.  Tel:  01880  770232/ 
770209  or  01546  85223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BB749) 

OSPREY  VISITORS  TO  LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY? 
Locheil  GH  offers  BB  from  £12.50;  DBB  £20.50.  For 
brochure  + 150  birdlist,  walks,  talks,  etc,  write:  Locheil. 
Boat  of  Garten.  Inverness-shire.  Tel:  0479  831  603. 

(BB742) 

IRELAND 

IRISH  COTTAGE.  Magnificent  situation  on  Dingle  peninsula, 
Kerry.  Sea  and  mountain  birds,  unspoilt  beaches,  countryside 
full  of  flowers,  quietness.  Mod  cons,  sleeps  up  to  4,  £106- 
£173  weekly  plus  electricity.  Gerrards  Cross  (0753) 
883082.  (BB762) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01621  819130 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


Alderney 
Channel  Islands 
GY9  3TJ 
Neal  & Co 

Alderney  is  a small  island  3.5  by  1 .5  miles  and  is 
ideal  for  Bird  Watchers.  We  offer  a choice  of 
self-catering  cottages,  houses  or  flats  including  a 
Penthouse  flat  in  a Victorian  Fort.  A full 
brochure  is  available  or  just  call  for  the  current 
vacancies. 

Tel:  01481  823332 
Fax:  01481  823821 

The  Alderney  Accommodation  Agency 

(BB750) 


OVERSEAS 

PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  Farm  cottage,  apt.,  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  90972041,  fax  90972087.  (BB621) 

AUSTRALIA,  CAIRNS,  JULATTEN  — Located  in  Australia’s 
premier  birding  region,  central  to  7 diverse  habitats  offering 
up  to  400  species  including  the  Golden  Bower  Bird,  Bustard 
and  Blue  Faced  Finch,  our  12  acre  rainforest  setting  hosts  8 
endemic  birds  including  the  Lesser  Sooty  Owl  and  is 
abundant  with  native  fauna,  notably  the  Red  Necked 
Crake,  Paradise  Kingfisher  and  Platypus.  We  provide 
modem,  spacious  S/C  suites  and  expert  guiding  is 
available.  Write  now  for  a free  bird  list  to  Kingfisher  Park 
Birdwatchers  Lodge,  P.O.  Box  3,  J ulatten  4871,  Queensland, 
Australia.  Tel:  +61  70  941263  Fax:  +61  70  941466.  (BB752) 
NORTH  MALLORCA  family  house,  peaceful  Old  Pollensa. 
Mountain  views,  near  beaches  and  wildlife  sites.  Brochure 
0628  22342.  (BB736) 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  H OLID  A YS 


ERYRI 

BIRDS 


1995  TOURS 


MOROCCO  — March 


CYPRUS  — March/April 
GREECE  — May 

CATALONIA  & PYRENEES  — May 
POLAND  — May 
AUSTRIA  — May 
SOUTH  AFRICA  — November 


GOA  — November/December 


Send  for  a brochure  to: 
Colin  Thomas, 

24  Tan-y-BwIch  Road, 
Llanllechid,  Bangor, 
Gwynedd  LL57  3HU 
Tel:  (0248)  600167 


(BB747) 

SKOKHOLM  ISLAND  off  Pembrokeshire  Coast.  Thousands 
of  seabirds,  migrants,  rare  visitors.  Sea  watching.  Full  board 
accommodation  — Saturday  to  Saturday  April  to  end 
September.  SAE  to  Dept  BB.,  Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust,-  7 
Market  Street,  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed,  SA61  INF.  Tel: 
(0437)765462.  (BB716) 

TARIFA  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel,  5 minutes  Tarifa  South  West 
Spain,  migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent 
sites  within  easy  distance.  Birdwatchers,  independent  and 
group  requirements  understood  and  catered  for.  Excellent 
restaurant  and  pool.  English,  Dutch,  German  and  French 
spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and  rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  de 
Espana”,  11380  Tarifa  (Cadiz),  Spain.  Tel:  010  34  56 
684326.  Fax:  010  34  56  684072.  (BB729) 


DISCOUNT 

FLIGHTS 

CAR  HIRE 

ACCOMMODATION 

SEA  TRAVEL 

PACKAGE  HOLIDAYS 

GROUPS  AND 
EXPEDITIONS 
WORLDWIDE 


TRAVEL  NEWS 


RETURN  FLIGHTS  FROM: 

EUROPE £57 
M. EAST £161 
AFRICA  £11  9 
ASIA  £286 
N.  AMERICA  £153 
AUS/NZ £478 
C&S  AMERICA £259 

★ BA  WORLD  OFFERS 

* WE  ARE  NOW  OPEN 
SATURDAY  MORNINGS! 


TOURS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


LAST  FEW  PLACES 
...  BOOK  NOW!! 
BEIDAIME  3 MAY 
£899 

NEW 

NEW  ZEALAND  NOV  95 
with  David  Rosair  for 
waders  and  seabirds. 
Brochure  available! 


U)!LDWi<Sla0,,79848M0 


Of  01603  767757 
INTER  NATIONAL  HOUSE, 
RANK  ROAD,  RRISTOL  BS1 5 2LX 


COSTA  RICA 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  IN  BIRDING! 
TAILOR-MADE  TRIPS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  & GROUPS 

BROCHURES:  BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTAD0  7911,  1000B  SAN  JOSE 
(BB721 ) COSTARICA  FAX: +(506)  228  1 573 


DIVISION  OF  NICK'S  TRAVEL 


100  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  LE2  0QS 

‘FLIGHTS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS’ 

EXPERTS  IN  LOW  COST  AIRFARES  - WORLDWIDE. 
DISCOUNT  CAR  HIRE/INSURANCE 


TEL:  0116  247  0600 


ALWAYS  RING  US  LAST  (BB746) 


visiting 

NORTHERN  SPAIN? 

Contact  local  guides!  Professional  wildlifers. 
English,  German  & French  spoken. 
Javier  Ferreres,  Miguel  Servet  69 
50013  Zaragoza,  Spain.  Fax  +34  76597255 


(BB756) 

VENEZUELA  — superb  neotropical  birdwatching.  Tailor- 
made  tours  for  club  groups  & others.  Expert  guides 
available.  Geodyssey  071-281  7788  (24hr).  (BB748) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01621  815085 


COSTA  RICA 
“The  Ultimate  in  Birding" 
RANCHO  NATURALISTA 
or  TARCOL  LODGE 

ALL  inclusive  from  S436/wk. 

Apdo.  12071-1000.  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

Ph/fax  506/267-7138  (BB701) 


SOUTHERN  SPAIN 

Quality  Birding  at  Budget  Prices.  Flights,  accom- 
modation, escorted  trips,  access  to  the  best 
‘hotspots’  and  some  of  Europe’s  rarest  species.  S' 

Brochure  from  Calandra  Holidays,  6 Church  Road,  £- 
Hauxton,  Cambridge  CB2  5HS.  Tel:  0223  872107.  m 


HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given 
'Birder's  Haven.  PO  Box  309,  High  Island,  Texas  77623. 
Tel:  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390  (BB678) 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  TO  URS 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10, 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone  : 0094  1 693361  - 8,  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE,  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139,  699413,  686149 

(BB741 ) 


BIRD  REPORTS 


BIRDS  OF  OXON,  1993.  £4.00  inc.  p&p  from  R.  Overall, 
30  Hunsdon  Road,  Iffley,  Oxford  OX4  4JE.  (BB753) 


HONG  KONG  BIRD  REPORT 

220pp,  43  colour  photos,  weather  and  bird  migration 
in  HK,  Locustella  and  juv.  tern  id,  Status  of  Chinese 
Merganser  and  Bl-f  Spoonbill,  Saker  photospot 
Firsts  and  full  systematic  list  inc  wader  data 

£12.50  from  S.  Anstruther,  Barlavington  Estate  2, 
Petworth,  W Sussex  GU28  0LG.  (Europe  +£1.00) 

NLG  36.25  from:  The  Hong  Kong  Bird  Watching 
Society,  Postbus  227,  3500  AE  Utrecht,  Netherlands 
ABN  Amro,  Utrecht  #43  64  88  817  (37.00  to  Europe) 

"SPECIAL  OFFER:” 

" 92+93  Reports  £20.00/NLG58.00  (BB765) 

WILTSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  SpecialToth  anniversary 
edition.  £6  inc  p.  & p.  from  N.  Pleass,  22  Ferrers  Drive, 
Swindon,  Wilts  SN5  6HJ.  Back  issues  available.  (BB781) 
DERBYSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  108  pages.  Colour 
cover  and  plates.  Articles.  £5.50  inc.  p.  & p.  also  past 
reports.  R.  W.  Key,  3 Farningham  Close,  Spondon.  Derby 
DE21  7DZ.  (A  183) 

HANTS/SURREY  BORDER  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  £2.50. 
post  free,  payable  to  K.  F.  Bctton,  8 Dukes  Close,  Folly 
Hill,  Farnham,  Surrey  GU9  ODR.  188  species  included. 

(A  184) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


PAGERS 

coming  soon . . . 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE! 

NEW  1995  service  + NEW  1995 
prices  + NEW  1995  pager  ! 


Rare  Bird  Alert  from  IVx/a/rage 
reaching  the  parts  others  can’t  reach 
Ihc  Quality  service  from  the  team  you  can  trust 
For  full  details  call  Dick  Kilhy  on  1)1603  767799 


(BB770) 


PERSONAL 


UK  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT,  male  27,  interested  in  all 
forms  of  natural  history,  especially  birds,  wishes  to 
correspond  to  like  minded  people  in  North  America.  Box 
Number  109,  c/o  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ.  (BB780) 


BOOKS 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  0482  881833 


BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of  print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass, 
01460,  USA.  (BB655) 

BIRDWATCHING  IN  CRETE,  3rd  Ed.  £3.95  inc.  p&p. 
Stephanie  Coghlan,  25  Thorpe  I.ane,  Huddersfield,  West 
Yorks  HD5  8TA.  (BB725) 

‘BIRD  BOOKS'.  Good  secondhand  books  bought  and 
sold.  Free  catalogue  from,  and  offers  to  Briant  Books.  94 
Quarry  Lane,  Kelsall,  Tarporley,  Cheshire  CW6  0NJ.  Tel: 
0829  751804.  (BB728) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  Send  S A L.  to  Dr 
J.  Tierney,  ‘Hawkridge’  7 Padley  Hill,  Nether  Padley, 
Grindleford,  Sheffield  S30  1HQ.  Tel:  0433  630137.  (BB694) 
RECOMMEND  BOOKS  POST  FREE,  all  the  books  in 
British  Birdshop  are  recommended  by  ’BBT  It  helps  you 
and  ‘BB’  if  you  order  books  from  ‘BB’.  (FA  102) 


NEW  FROM  SICILY! 

Birds  and  landscape  in  Sicily  at  the  threshold 
of  the  third  millennium  (1994),  edited  by  M 
Lo  Valvo,  B Massa  and  M Sar&.  371  pages, 
28  black-and-white  plates  illustrating  lands- 
cape, 109  graphs,  122  distribution  maps. 
Sicilian  references  updated  to  1 993.  Italian 
with  English  summaries  and  legends.  Avail- 
able from:  St.  Ann's  Books  and  NHBS 
(£-25).  (BB777) 
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FOR  THE  BEST  IN 
BIRD  WATCHING  GUIDE  S 


MALLORCA 


Full  site  guide  written  by  Graham  Hearl  the 
RSPB  representative  on  the  Island  and  Jon 
King.  Guide  includes  colour  photos  and  full 
checklist  of  the  309  documented  species 
recorded  on  the  Island  over  the  last  20  years. 
Cover  by  John  Busby,  72pp  - £6.95 


COSTA  BLANCA 


Full  classified  list  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
major  birding  sites  with  excellent  maps  to 
help  you  locate  them.  Includes  colour  habitat 
pictures.  Cover  by  John  Busby,  56pp  - £5.95 

Send  your  order  to  or  phone: 
Arlequin  Press,  26  Broomfield  Road, 
Chelmsford,  Essex  CM1  1SW 

Tel:  01245  267771  (BB772) 


FOR  SALE 


BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (BB, 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports,  etc).  David  Morgan,  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB696) 

ARTWORK,  original  scraperboard  drawings  from  Bird- 
watchers’ Yearbooks,  new  Atlas,  Birds  Illustrated  from  £38 
plus  postage.  Phone  T K Sykes,  Blue  Neb  Studios  0244 
880209.  (A  136) 

TAMRON  500mm  mirror  lens  plus  2x  converter.  Little  used. 
Mint  condition.  £1 10.  Tel  01423  323354.  (BB782) 


ACE  OPTICS 

The  West  Country's  largest  optical  stockist. 
All  major  brands  offered  at  the  keenest 
prices  in  the  UK. 

16  Green  Street 
Bath,  Avon  BA1  2JZ 
Tel:  0225  466  364  Fax:  0225  469  761 

(BB771) 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  M0N-FRI  SAT  9.30-4JHI 


OPTICAL  FIELD  DAYS  (10am-4pm) 
Just  300  metres  before  W.&W.T 
MARTIN  MERE  (via  Burscough) 
overlooking  the  reserve 
BRANDRETH  BARN 
Country  Hotel-Restaurant 
SUNDAY  2nd  APRIL  1995 


SKUA  'stay-on-the-scope'  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world's  finest  cases  of  their  type 

I BEST  ADVICE  BEST  CHOICE  BEST  PRICES  I 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


(BB769) 


FOCALPOINT 

Unit  8.  Merbury  House  Firm.  Bentleys  Firm  Line. 

Higher  Whitley.  Heir  Warrington.  Cheshire  WA4  4QW  |jun|f. 
Telephone:  0925  730399  Fix:  0606  892207 


BIRDWATCHING  IN  LESBOS.  Find  out  the  sites  to  visit, 
the  birds  to  see.  Full  description  of  sites  with  maps  plus  bird 
list.  45  pages,  £4.50.  M.  Williams,  87  Learn  Terrace, 
Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire  CV31  IDE.  (BB773) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Selling  small  library,  Field  Guides,  Mono- 
graphs. Plus  other  books,  also  36  years  Ibis.  Ring  081-570 
2641  evenings.  (BB774) 

BWP  VOLS.  1-6.  RSPB  edition.  Good  condition.  £240  + 
p.  & p.  Phone  0284  735545.  (BB775) 

BB,  1986  to  1994,  six  vols,  in  binders.  BWP,  vols  1 to  5.  All 
in  excellent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  please.  Tel:  01 16 

288  1318.  (A135) 

HOUSES  FOR  SALE 

SALTHOUSE.  Small  modern  house  in  private  estate.  2 
bedrooms,  oil  ch,  garage,  garden.  £52,000.  01243  606248. 

(BB779) 

WANTED 

BIRD  REPORTS:  Lancaster  and  District  1979  and  any  pre- 
1978.  Cumbria  1990,  1977  and  any  pre-1976.  Lancashire 
Post  1989.  Tel:  0524  426786  after  6pm.  (AMO) 

WANTED:  British  Wildlife  Magazine  vol  1 . No  6,  will  swap 
Birding  World  Magazine,  Vol  2,  No  4 to  present.  Call  0181 
9074514  before  8pm.  (A139) 

BWP  (RSPB  Edition)  volumes,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  or 
nine,  good  condition  only.  Phone  0992  640388  (evenings 
only).  (A  138) 

LEATHER  CASE  for  Carl  Zeiss  Dialyt  10x40.  Tel:  0272 
393055. 


BIRDING 


WHERE  BIRDING  CO  MES  A L I V E L ^ 


THE  UP-TO-DATE  BIRDING  VIDEO  MAGAZINE 

In  our  Latest  Sightings  section  we  bring  you  reports  on  some  of  the 
birds  seen  this  year,  using  both  video  footage  and  photo’s  taken  by 
some  of  the  top  birding  photographer’s. 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  goes  under  our  Conservation 
Spotlight  and  in  Birding  Holidays  we  travel  to  Trinidad  & Tobago  in  the 
Caribbean  with  holiday  company  Ornitholidays. 

We  bring  you  the  latest  technology  as  we  put  Wildlife  Computing’s  Bird 
Recorder  computer  package  to  the  test. 

In  a Day  Trip  To  The  Fames  we  report  on 
the  Lesser  Crested  Tern. 


To  order  call  our  CREDIT  CARD  HOTLINE  on  (01205)  354500 

or  send  a cheque  for  £12.99+£1 .50  p&p  made  payable  to  Birding  Plus 


eatu res 


Latest  Sightings 


Conservation  Spotlight 


Birding  Holidays 


Equipment  Review 


A Day  Trip  To  The  Fames 


Released  12th  December 


VMS 


For  further  details  write  to: 
Eagle  House, 
Redstone  Industrial  Estate, 
Boston,  Lines.  PE21  8EA. 
Telephone  (01205)  360050 


(D437) 
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125  Spring  migration  of  White-billed 
Divers  past  southwestern  Norway 

Asbjorn  Folvik  and  Alf  Tore  Mjos 

1 30  Blue  Rock  Thrush  in  Strathclyde: 
new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 

R.  A.  Hume,  on  behalf  of  the  Rarities 
Committee 

133  Wood  Thrush  in  Scilly:  new  to 
Britain  and  Ireland  Paul  Dukes 

135  Looking  back 

136  Kentish  Plovers  with  complete 
breast-bands  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler  and 
Hadoram  Shirihai 

141  Ages  of  Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  Peter  Lansdown, 
on  behalf  of  the  Rarities  Committee 

1 50  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  in  Norfolk: 
new  to  Britain  and  Ireland  Mrs  Jean 
Aley  and  Roy  Aley 

1 54  Monthly  marathon 
Letters 

155  Eminent  gathering  Dr  IV.  L.  Cordeaux 

155  Critical  approach  to  skua  identification 
Tim  Vaughan 

156  A possible  Common  Grackle 
M.  J.  Rogers 

1 57  Cowbird  warning  Dr  A.  D.  Brewer 
Reviews 

1 58  'Birds  of  Iberia’  by  Clive  Finlayson  & 
David  Tomlinson  Tom  Gullick 


1 58  'Norsk  Fugleatlas’  edited  by  Jan  Ove 
Gjershaug,  Per  Gustav  Thingstad, 
Steinar  Eldoy  & Stein  Byrkjeland 
Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

159  ‘Uccelli  e Paesaggio  in  Sicilia  alle 
Soglie  del  Terzo  Millennio'  edited  by 
Mario  Lo  Valvo,  Bruno  Massa  & 
Maurizio  Sara  Sylvia  Sullivan 

1 59  Short  reviews 

161  News  and  comment  Wendy  Dickson 
and  Bob  Scott 

1 68  Recent  reports  Barty  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehatt 


Line-drawings:  125  White-billed  Diver 
(. Martin  Hallam);  130  Blue  Rock  Thrush 
( Gordon  Trunkfield );  133  Wood  Thrush 
{Dave  Numey) ; 136  Kentish  Plovers  (Alan 
Harris );  141  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  (Ren 
Hathway );  150  Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
(Alan  Harris) 

Front  cover:  Blue  Tit  Pams  caemleus 
feeding  on  Ash  keys,  Steps  Bridge, 
Dartmoor,  4th  November  1 993  (John  M. 
Wallers ):  the  original  drawing  of  this  month’s 
cover  design,  measuring  18.6  X 20.8  cm,  is 
for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  25  in 
January  issue  for  procedure) 


‘British  Birds’  is  published  by  a non-profit-making  company  for  the  benefit  of  ornithology. 
© British  Birds  Ltd  1 995 
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SURREY 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 
Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk  Morden 
Underground. 

Viewing  facilities 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  — 1st  left. 


m 

FIELD  DAYS 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  and 
Tring,  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy 
our  equipment  IN  THE  FIELD  are 
given  below.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
take  our  full  range  of  equipment  and 
payment  can  be  made  in  all  the 
usual  ways.  Repairs  can  also  be 
handed  in.  ★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm* 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
into  Selsey,  West  Sussex,  on 
Sunday  26th  March,  301h  April  and 
26th  May. 


* SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat  and 
Ball  station  on  Sunday  2nd  April,  7th 
May  and  4th  June. 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about  4 
miles  south  of  the  A25/A21  junction 
(with  access  from  the  B2042  or 
B2027;  the  information  centre  is  to 
the  north  of  the  reservoir)  on 
Sunday  16th  April,  21st  May  and 
18th  June. 


★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  left,  halfway 
along  village  road  into  the  W&WT) 

Saturday  6th  May. 


* DURLSTON  COUNTRY  PARK  off 

the  A351  near  Swanage,  Dorset.  In 
the  visitor  centre  on  Sunday  4th 
June. 


* THE  KENT  TRUST  FOR  NATURE 
CONSERVATION  in  the  Tyland 
Barn,  near  Sandling,  Maidstone  (off 
A229,  Bluebell  Hill,  going  south),  on 

Sunday  30th  April  and  28th  May, 
10.30  am  to  4.00  pm. 


* DINTON  PASTURES  COUNTRY 
PARK,  Near  Reading,  Berks,  Sunday 
21st  May  and  11th  June,  in  the 

Loddon  Room. 


★ BEWL  WATER,  on  A21  just  south 
of  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  in  the 
Education  Centre  on  Sunday  25th 
June. 


* HENFIELD,  W Sussex.  Sussex 
Wildlife  Trust  at  Woods  Mill  Sunday 
23rd  April. 


* DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Bucks  (A40/M40  junction,  A412, 
A413  etc)  on  Sunday  19th  March. 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

**  Est.  1962 


- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 


BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


CHILTERNS  BIRD  and  WILDLIFE  FAIR  1995 
13/14  May  (See  Ad  on  Page  vii) 

(Our  shops  closed  on  these  dates) 


SWAROVSKI 

8 x 30  SLC  Mk  III  499 

10x42  SLC  (619)659 

7 X 42  SLC  (569)  599 

AT  80  body  (45°) 595 

ST  80  body 595 

AT80  HD  body  (45°) 859 

ST80  HD  body 859 

22x  eyepiece 78 

30x  (WA)  EP  (new) 130 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 189 

Optical  camera  adapter  (800mm)  141 

LEICA 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid 249 

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid 279 

10  x 25  BC  Trinovid 285 

10x25  BCA  Trinovid 298 

Soft  Pouch 20 

8x32  BA  Trinovid- (629)659 

7x42  BA  Trinovid- (689)  729 

8x42  BA  Trinovid- (699)739 

10x42  BA  Trinovid- (719)  759 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid- 899 

Carrying  strap 23 

(2  year  free  accident  cover)- 

* NEW  LEICA  SCOPES 
LEICA  APO  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  899 

LEICA  Std.  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  465 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece 199 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece  118 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 99 

Photo  Adapter  185 

ER  Case  (state  angled  or  straight)  89 

ZEISS 

8 x 20B  Classic  225 

1 0 x 25B  Classic  265 

Classic  pouch  20 

10  x 25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

8 x 20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

8 x 30  BGA/T  (P) 699 

7x42  BGA/T(P) (699)  769 

10x40  BGAVT(P) (699)  769 

7 x 45  B/TP  Night  Owl  (new),  ex-case 

etc 879 

15  x 60  BGA/T  1,499 

BAUSCH  & LOMB 

7 x 42  DCF  Discoverer 549 

10  x 42  DCF  Discoverer  599 

10  x 25  Legacy 149 

Elite  scopes  Phone 

SWIFT 

8x42  RA  UltraLite (189)  209 

10x42  RA  UltraLite (199)  214 

7x42  RA  UltraLite (184)  204 

8'/2  x 44  HR  Audubon 269 

10x50  Audubon 289 

NIKON 

8 x 30  ECF  porro  WF 299 

10x35  ECF  porro  WF 349 

Fieldscope  II  body (329)  379 

Fieldscope  II  (A)  450 (349)  399 

ED  II  body (579)  679 

ED  II  (A)  45° (599)  699 

15x,  20x,  30x  or  40x  EP (84)  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 179 

60x  eyepiece 115 

20-45X  zoom  EP 179 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Nikon  ED78  with  38x  (WA)  eye- 
piece and  case 938 

Add  £60  for  angled  Ed  78(A), 
bodies  available  separately,  also 
above  eyepieces  (increase  powers 
by  30%). 


HERTS/BUCKS  BORDER 

TRING  PLANT  & GARDEN 
CENTRE,  BULBOURNE  ROAD, 
Nr  TRING,  HERTS  HP23  5HF 

Open:  Tues  to  Sat,  10am-5pm 
Sunday  (11 ,00am  to  4.00pm) 

Phone/Fax:  01442  825590 

Location:  On  B488,  10  minutes 
from  A41  near  Tring.  Very 
accessible  from  Ml , M25,  etc 
Viewing  facilities  (Easy  disabled 
access)  Parking:  On  Site 


Camera  adaptor 209 

Mod  for  other  cameras 18 

KOWA 

TSN-1  (45°)  body 349 

TSN-2  body 349 

TSN-3  Prominarbody (649)  699 

TSN-4  Prominar  body (649)  699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 80 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (119)  127 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece (149)  162 

20-60x  eyepiece (179)  196 

60x  eyepiece 125 

77x  eyepiece 138 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Camera  adaptor  1200mm 230 

Stay-on  case 45 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  74 


30x  (WW)  eyepiece 

20x  (WW)  eyepiece 

30x  or  40x  eyepiece 

..(157)  175 
..(138)  158 
(87)  89 

70x  (WW)  eyepiece 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece.  .. 

..(189)  193 
..(165)  210 
76 

Stay-on  case 

45 

DISCOVERY 

8 x 42  or  10  x 42  RP,  GA  . 

129 

OPTICRON 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

8 x 32  Dioptron 

139 

149 

149 

10  x 50  Dioptron  

159 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Kowa  TS-611  or  TS-612  with  TSN 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 395 

Add  £280  for  TS-613  (45°)  or  add 
£230  for  TS-614  Fluorite  versions. 
Bodies  also  available  separately. 


TS  accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 109 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 127 

20-40x  zoom  eyepiece 150 

Stay-on  case 45 


8 x 32  (HRII) 204 

8 x 42  (HRII) 215 

10x42  (HRII) 219 

10x50  (HRII) 229 

7x42  (HRII) 205 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 115 

HR  60mm  scopes: 

Standard  60s  body 236 

60/45°  body  (angled) 310 

60/SR  body  (rubberised)  273 

60/SR  ED  body  (rubberised)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 499 

60/45°  ED  body  (angled)  with  22x 

(WA)  and  case 539 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece  94 

22x  W HR  eyepiece 55 

30x  W HR  eyepiece 58 

60x  HR  eyepiece 47 


Nylon  case 30  20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  132 

Soft  nylon  case 14 

Stay-on  case  44 

HR  80mm  body 345 

Eyepieces  as  above  but  increase 
power  by  33y3% 

Soft  nylon  case 18 

Stay-on  case  44 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  legendary  Kowa  TS-1  with  the 
ultimate  27x(WA)  eyepiece  and 
case £259 

BUSHNELL 

Spacemaster  ED  w/25x  eyepiece,  case 

and  tripod 349 

22x  (WA)  EP 46 

25x  or  4Cx  EP 36 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece 74 

Photokit 62 

8 x 42  Natureview  129 

10  x 42  Natureview  149 

8 x 32  Trophy  (w/p) (249)  195 

10  x 42  Trophy  (w/p) (279)  219 

OPTOLYTH 

8x30  Alpin (258)  275 

8x40  Alpin (279)  298 

10x40  Alpin (283)  305 

10x50  Alpin (315)331 

12x50  Alpin (320)  340 

7x42  Alpin (295)  309 

TBG  80  body (475)  530 

TBS  80  body (475)  530 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD .(669)  815 


MANFROTTO  TRIPODS 


REPAIRS 

• Optical  instrument 
experience  unrivalled 
All  makes  serviced, 
including  Zeiss,  Leica 
etc. 


• Mail  Order 

(Same  day  despatch) 

• Personal  Exports  including 
VAT  claw-back 

• Interest-free  short-term 
credit  (3  payments) 

• Part  exchanges  arranged 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals  Special  pri- 
ces are  given  in  many 
cases  where  a combination 
of  goods  are  bought. 

E.&O.E. 


* RECULVER  COUNTRY  PARK 
(KTNC),  3 miles  east  of  Herne  Bay 
Access  from  A299  (Thanet  Way) 
through  Hillborough.  In  the 


interpretation  centre  on  Sunday 
23rd  April  and  11th  June. 


★ HANNINGFIELD  RESERVOIR 

(off  A130,  north  of  Basildon). 

Sunday  18th  June,  near  fishing 
lodge. (D468) 
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FOR  THE  BEST  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  READ  POYSER 


Gulls:  A Guide  to 
Identification 


by  Peter  Grant 

Until  recently  gulls  were  regarded  as  a difficult 
group  and  identification  and  ageing  was  often 
inaccurate  and  uncertain.  This  was  largely  due 
to  the  complexities  of  immature  plumage,  which 
of  necessity  were  generally  unrepresented  in 
practical  field  guides.  Birdwatchers  need  no 
longer  be  deterred  or  confounded  by  that  defi- 
ciency. This  book  offers  the  opportunity  to 
advance  your  skill  in  field  identification  by 
accepting  the  challenge  rather  than  shrinking 
away  from  the  difficulties. 

Hardback  ISBN:  0856610445  1986  £17.95 


Flight  Identification  of 
European  Raptors  3e 

by  Porter,  Willis,  Nielsen  and  Christensen 


The  identification  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey  is 
especially  difficult  given  the  wide  variation  in 
plumage  among  some  species  coupled  with  long 
range  sighting  and  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions. This  invaluable  guide  helps  identify  those 
species  between  which  confusion  can  so  often, 
and  so  easily,  arise.  The  succinct  and  detailed 
text  is  only  added  to  by  Ian  Willis's  fine  draw- 
ings and  248  photographs  especially  chosen  to 
illustrate  aspects  of  identification. 

Hardback  ISBN:  0856610275  1986  £17.95 


Available  from  your  local  bookseller  or  write  to: 

Academic  Press,  FREEPOST,  London,  NWJ  1 YA 
(UK  only-no  stamp  needed) 

For  your  FREE  T.&  A.D.  Poyser  catalogue 

including  all  Ornithology  and  Poyser  Natural  History  titles: 

Please  write  to  the  above  freepost  address  or  Fax:  (0)  171  267  0362 
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Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend / 


BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 


Select  from  the  wo rld's finest  optical  instruments: 

’ ZEISS«LEICA»HABICHT«  NIKON  •OPTO  LYTH«K0WA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB*BUSHNELL"PENTAX*QUESTAR 
BRESSER*MIRADOR*OPTICRON*OOCTER»SWIFT 
FUJINON-FUMOTO-PRAKTICA-ROSS 
Tripods:  SLI K*M AN FR0TT0«CU  LLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage! 


Wide  range 
Top  quality 


Visit  our  BIRD  and  1 

'ONSERVATIONCENTREI 

adjacent  to  our  Binocular  and 

EvI»rSrdSn, 

Birdwatcher,  Rambler  and  Natu^s 

SHOWROOM  & CENTRE 

OPEN  Monday  to  Saturday 
gam  until  5pm 

FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA  | 

Tel -.0676-540501  & 542476  Fax:  0676-540930 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
( APR  0% ) subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  timeto  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 

for  easy  directions, 

latest  prices  and  VV  ilLilum-. 
mail  orders  K\  1 
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BIRD  HIDES 

by 

TIMBERGARDEN 

♦ Custom  built  to  suit  your  location. 

♦ Full  delivery  and  erection  service. 

♦ Bases,  steps  and  screening  undertaken. 

♦ All  buildings  are  guaranteed. 

♦ Designed  with  visitor  comfort  in  mind. 

♦ Good  buildings  at  sensible  prices 

As  a family  firm  our  experience  extends  beyond 
the  supply  of  hides  to;  Wardens  Cabins,  visitor 
rooms  and  other  specialist  designs.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  locating  a hide  or  have  a different 
requirement  then  please  contact  Chris  Hipwell  at: 

3 1 , Lancaster  Way 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire 
Tel.  (0353)  668333 

TIMBERGARDEN 


(D361 ) 
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NATURETREK 

BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS  FOR  1995 

&xfaentttf  led  6y  Sutaca  e leading  <nacttioCoyiAte 

NEPAL  ■ LADAKH  - BHUTAN  - TIBET  • SIKKIM  • CHINA 
MONGOLIA  ■ INDIA  - PAKISTAN  • JORDAN  • MADAGASCAR 
CYPRUS  - CRETE  - ROMANIA  -CORSICA  - PYRENEES 
SLOVAKIA  - ETHIOPIA  - ZAMBIA  - BOTSWANA  - MALAWI 
NAMIBIA  -GALAPAGOS  - MALAYSIA  - POLAND  - HUNGARY 
SPAIN  - UGANDA  - MOROCCO  - AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND  - ANTARCTICA 
Independent  Travel  ■ Tailor-made  Tours  • Private  Safaris  • Flights 
For  our  brochure  phone  01962  733051 

NATURETREK,  CHAUTARA,  BIGHTON,  ALRESFORD,  HANTS.  SQ24  9RB 


RUSSIAN  NATURE  TOURS 

THE  BOREAL  FOREST  OF  RUSSIA  An  8 day  Grouse  Owl  and 
Woodpecker  Special.  5th  - 12th  May  & 22nd  - 29th  May. 

THE  VOLGA  DELTA  & SOUTHERN  RUSSIA  - A 10-day  birdwatching  trip  to  the 
largest  delta  in  Europe.  1 1th  - 20th  May  & 12th  - 21st  August. 

USSURILAND  & AMUR  DELTA  - A 21-day  birdwatching  trip  to  the  Russian  Far 
East.  19th  May  - 8th  June. 

KAZAKHSTAN  & ALTAI  - In  search  of  the  Relict  Gull.  A 14-day  birdwatching  trip 
to  Kazakhstan,  with  an  extension  to  Altai.  20th  May  - 2nd  June  & 3rd  - 1 6th  June. 
BIRDING  IN  THE  BALTICS  - A 14-day  birding  and  cultural  trip  to  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  1st  - 13th  June  & 10th  - 23rd  August. 

SIBERIA:  AROUND  LAKE  BAIKAL  - A 14-day  birdwatching  and  natural  history 
trip  to  the  gem  of  Siberia.  2nd  - 15th  June  & 2nd  - 15th  August. 

IBISBILL  TREK  & SOUTHERN  KAZAKHSTAN  - A 19  day  birdwatching  trip  to 
the  Celestial  Mountains.  10th  - 28th  June. 

ALTAI  & MONGOLIA  - A 21-day  expedition  to  Inner  Asia.  15th  June  - 5th  July. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  TIEN  SHAN  MOUNTAINS  - 15th  - 28th  July 
& 30th  July  - 1 2th  August. 

AMUR  DELTA,  SAKHALIN  & KAMCHATKA  A 21  day  Russian  Far  East 
Special.  5th  - 25th  August. 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION  IN  LITHUANIA  - An  8-day  trip  to  one  of  the  largest 
ringing  stations  in  Europe.  26th  August  - 2nd  September,  2nd  - 9th  September 
& 9th  - 15th  September. 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA  - A 14  day  trip  to  Chokpak 
Ornithological  Station.  8th  - 21st  September. 

FOR  A COPY  OF  THE  NEW  RNT  BROCHURE,  PLEASE  TELEPHONE 

(01962) 733051 


Li 
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THE  BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 


in,ocus 

NORFOLK 

MAIN  STREET,  TITCHWEU, 

NR.  KINGS  LYNN, 

NORFOLK,  PE31  8BB 
Open  7 days  9am  - 5.30pm 
Tel:  01485  210101 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  500  yards  east 
of  the  RSPB  reserve  at  Titchwell  on  the  A 1 49 
between  Hunstanton  and  Brancaster. 

in  focus 

SLIMBRIDGE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WILDFOWL  AND  WETLANDS  TRUST  CENTRE, 
SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GL2  7BT 
Open  7 days  9.30am  - 4.30pm 
Tel:  0374-746472 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  situated  within  the  reserve 
with  viewing  over  the  Swan  Lake  Lagoon  The  centre  is 
well  signposted  from  the  M5  motorway 

in  focus 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

ANGLIAN  WATER  BIRDWATCHING  CENTRE 
EGLETON  RESERVE,  RUTLAND  WATER, 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  LEI 5 8BT 
Open  Weekends  and  Bank  Holidays  9.00am  4.00pm 
Tel:  01572  770656 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  situated  on  the  Egleton 
Reserve  at  Rutland  Water  Follow  signposts  to 
Egleton  Village  on  the  A6003  to  Oakham 

in  focus 

CENTRAL  LONDON 

8,  9 & 10  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE, 

PAU  MALI,  LONDON,  SW1Y  4UY 
Open  Mon  - Fri  9am  - 6pm 
Sat  9am  - 4pm 

Tel:  0171-839  1881  Fax:0171-839  8118 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  300  yards  from 
Piccodilly  Underground  Station  in  Royal  Opera 
Arcade  Detween  Pall  Mall  ond  Charles  II  Street 

in  focus 


YORKSHIRE 

WESTIEIGH  HOUSE  OfFICE  ESTATE 
WAKEFIELD  ROAD,  DENBY  DALE, 

WEST  YORKSHIRE.  HD8  8QJ 
Open  Mon  - Sot  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  01484  864729 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  close  by  ibe 
railway  station  at  Denby  Dole  on  the  A636 
near  June.  38  & 39  on  the  Ml . 


in  focus 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

204  HIGH  STREET,  BARNET, 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  EN5  5SZ 
Open  Mon  • Sat  9am  • 6pm 
Tel:  0181-449  1445,0181-441  7748 
Fax:0181-440  9999 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  10  mins  from  M25  and  Al  ^ 
motorways  and  15  mins  walk  from  High  Barnet  Tube  Statii 
situated  at  the  Hadley  Green  end  of  Barnet  High  Street 


SPRING  FIELD  EVENTS 


FOR  CUSTOMERS  PREFFERING  TO  SELECT  AND  PURCHASE 
OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  FIELD  CONDITIONS  WE  OFFER 
THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMME  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  RSPB,  WWT  AND  COUNTY  TRUSTS 

EVENTS  ARE  HELD  FROM  1 0.OOAM  4.00PM 


m 


SATURDAY  1 8TH  l SUNDAY  19TH 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SATURDAY  1 8TH  l SUNDAY  I9TH 

RSPB  PUIBOROUGH  BROOKS 

SUNDAY  19TH 

ABBERT0N  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER 

SATURDAY  25TH  l SUNDAY  26TH 

WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  DYFED  

SATURDAY  25TH  & SUNDAY  26TH 

DAWLISH  WARREN 

SUNDAY  26TH 

RSPB  EAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTLEEORD 


LANCASHIRE 
WEST  SUSSEX 
ESSEX 
WALES 
SOUTH  DEVON 
WEST  YORKSHIRE 


SATURDAY  1ST  & SUNDAY  2ND 

RSPB  BARONS  HAUGH,  MOTHERWELL 

SATURDAY  1ST  & SUNDAY  2ND 

RSPB  ELMLEY  MARSHES,  ISLE  OF  SHEPPEY ... 

SUNDAY  2ND 

PENNINGTON  FLASH,  LEIGH 

SATURDAY  8TH  l SUNDAY  9TH 

CARSINGTON  WATER 

SATURDAY  8TH  l SUNDAY  9TH 

WWT  CENTRE  ARUNDEL 

SUNDAY  9TH 

FISHERS  GREEN,  LEE  VALLEY  COUNTRY  PARK 

SATURDAY  TSTH  & SUNDAY  1 6TH 

RSPB  L0DM00R,  WEYMOUTH 

SATURDAY  1 STH  & SUNDAY  16TH 

WWT  CENRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SUNDAY  1 6TH 

ABBERTON  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER 

SATURDAY  22ND  & SUNDAY  23RD 

P0TTERICCARR,  DONCASTER 

SATURDAY  22ND  & SUNDAY  23RD 

WWT  CENTRE,  CASTLE  ESPIE 

SUNDAY  23RD 

RSPB  EAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTIEFORD 

SATURDAY  29TH  l SUNDAY  30TH 

RSPB  DUNGENESS 

SATURDAY  29TH  & SUNDAY  30TH 

WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI,  DYFED 


SCOTLAND 
NORTH  KENT 
GREATER  MANCHESTER 
DERBYSHIRE 
WEST  SUSSEX 
ESSEX 
DORSET 
LANCASHIRE 
ESSEX 

SOUTH  YORKSHIRE 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 
WEST  YORKSHIRE 
KENT 
WALES 


ji:  m-lu.lv. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEW  OR  RECOMMENDED  INSTRUMENTS  SELECTED 
FROM  OUR  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  AVAILABLE  FROM  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
AND  AT  OUR  FIELD  EVENTS: 


BAUSCH  L LOMB 

ELITE  7X36BGA 
ELITE  8X  & 1 0X42BGA 
DISCOVERER  7X428GA 
DISCOVERER  10X47BGA 
CUSTOM  7X26BGA 

CUSTOM  8X368  

CUSTOM  1 0X408GA 
LEGACY  8X24 
LEGACY  10X25 


£ 

649.00 
729  00 
$49.00 
599  00 
299  00 

299.00 
329  00 

129.00 
149  00 


BUSHNELL  £ 

NATURE  VIEW  8X4  7BGA  129  00 
NATUREVIEW  10X42BGA  149  00 
TROfHY  8X42BGA  249  00 

TROPHY  10X428GA  279  00 


LEICA 

TRIN0VID 
I R IN  0 VI D 
TRIN0VI0 
TRIN0VID 
CASE  FOR 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 
T R I NO  VI D 
TRIN0VID 
TRIN0VID 


8X20BC 

1 0X2  SBC 

8X20BCA 

I OX 2 SBC A 

MINI 

7X42BA 

8X32BA 

8X42BA 

10X42BA 

8XS0IA) 

10XS0BA] 


£ 

249  00 
285  00 
279  00 
298  00 
20  00 
729  00 
659  00 
739  00 
759.00 
899  00 
899  00 


CARL  ZEISS 

DESIGN  7X4SBGAT-P 
DESIGN  8X568GAT-P 
DESIGN  I0X568GAT-P 
CLASSIC  8X20BT'P 
CLASSIC  1 0X2SBT*  P 
DIAL YT  7X42BGAPP 
DIAL YT  I0X40BGAT*P 


£ 

879  00 
979  00 
1059  00 
225.00 
265  00 
769  00 
769  00 


NIKON 

CF  III  7X20 
CF  1118X23 
ECF  8X30 
FCf  10X3S 


£ 

89  00 
99  00 
299  00 
349  00 


OPTICRON 

VEGA  II  8X30 
VEGA  II  8X40 
SEQU0IAH  7/8/10X42 
SEQU0IAH  COMPACTS 
MCE  COMPACTS 
COUNTRYMAN  8X42BGA 
DISCOVERY  8110X42 
0I0PTR0N  8X3? 
DI0PTR0N  8X4? 
0I0PTR0N  10X4? 
0I0PTR0N  10X50 
HR  8X32  MC 
HR  8X42  MC 

HR  10X42  MC  

HR  1 0X50  MC 


£ 

70  00 
76  00 
99  00 
59.00 
115  00 
119  00 
125  00 
139  00 
149  00 
149  00 
159  00 
213.00 
225  00 
229  00 
239  00 


SWIFT  £ 

UITRAIITE  7/8/10X42  199  00 

AUDUBON  8 5X44  279  00 


OPTOLYTH 

ALPIN  8X30BGA 
ALPIN  8X40BGA 
ALPIN  I0X40BGA 
ALPIN  I0XS08GA 
ALPIN  1 1X50BGA 
TOURING  8X32BGA 
TOURING  7X42BGA 
TOURING  1 0X40BGA 


£ 

275  00 
298  00 

305.00 

331.00 
340  00 
51 1 00 
534  00 

534.00 


ROSS 

REGENT  8X428 
KENSINGTON  10X428 


£ 

169  95 
179  95 


SWAROVSKI 

MINI  8X208 
MINI  I0X25B 
SIC  III  7X30 
SIC  III  8X30 
SIC  7X42 

SIC  10X42 


£ 

265  00 
289  00 
469  00 
499  00 
599  00 
659  00 


Jbixa  NllfOn  Vritxin  C 
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SBUSHOELL  SWIFT  8L1K  OPTOLYTH  SWAROVSKI 
CULLMANN  QpUCTQD  ZEISS  “uiMB 
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THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A SELECTION  FROM  OUR  FULL  RANGE  OF  TELESCOPE 
AND  TRIPOD  OUTFITS: 


SWIFT  VIEWMASTER  45/OPTICRON  PICCOLO  60MM  SCOPE 
1 FUJI 


EYEPIECE  AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 


OPTICRON  CLASSIC  IF75  75MM  SCOPE  IN  STRAIGHT  OR  ANGLED 
EYEPIECE  VERSIONS  WITH  27XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 


£199.00 

£245.00 


KOWA  TS  611/612  LIGHTWEIGHT  60MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  WEATHER 
PROTECTION  AN0  OFFERED  WITH  20XWA  TS  EYEPIECE  AN0  FLUI0  HEAD  TRIPOD 
(ADD  £ 300  FOR  PRONIN AR  FD  VFRSION ) 


£379.00 


KOWA  TSN  1 /TSN  2 8EST  SELLING  77MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  ALL  R0UN0 
TER 


PERFORMANCE  OFFERED  WITH  30XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  ELUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 
(ADD  f 350  FOR  PROMINAR  FD  VFRSION ) 


£499.00 


OPTOLYTH  TBG/TBS  80  -NOW  WATERPROOF-  GERMAN  OPTICS 
:yep 


ALLIED  TO  30XWW  EYEPIECE  ENSURES  TOP  QUALITY  PERFORMANCE  SUPPLIED 
WITH  VEIB0ND  600  TRIPOD  (ADD  £250  FOR  HD  FLUORITF  VFRSION I 


£629.00 


NIKON  ED78/ED78A  SUPERB  NIKON  E0  OPTICAL  PERFORMANCE  WITH 

38XWA  EYEPIECE,  VEIB0N  0 600  TRIPOD  AND  WEATHERPROOF  CARRY  ON  CASE  £1  1 00.00 


FREE  TRIPOD  WITH  ALL  NEW  SCOPES 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


m?]HEIWA  HS-644B  TRIPOD  C109.00  HIDE  CLAMPS  (ROM 
SLIK  MASTER  D?  TRIP00  £119. 00  CAR  WINDOW  MOUNTS  AT 

MANFROTTO  290  & 128  RC  HEAD  £1  15.00  UNIVERSAL  MOUNT  AT 
VEIBON  TRIPODS  FROM  £49.95  QUICK  RELEASE  SYSTEMS  AT 

CULLMAN  8IRDING  TRIPODS  FROM  £89.00  TRIPOD  STRAPS  FROM 


£42.00 

£30.00 

£28.00 

£14.95 

£8.00 


IN  FOCUS  STAY-ON  CASFS  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  TIT  MOST  'SCOPES  FROM  £42.00 


BOOKS 

Al  oil  our  shops  we  carry  o good 
ronge  of  field  ond  identification  guides 
as  well  as  a full  selection  of  trip  reports 


REPAIRS 

Full  service  ond  repair  facilities 
in  Our  own  workshops  All  work 
comes  our  six  month  warranty 


MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 

Pleose  remember  to  odd  £2  OO  towords  the  cost  of  insured  Trokbok  postage 
and  pocking  whether  poymg  by  cheque, Viso,  Access  or  Mastercard  ond  goods 
will  be  despatched  w*lh  full  14  doys  approval  on  receipt  of  your  remittance 


SECOND  HAND  ITEMS 

All  instruments  offered  with  six 
month  worronty  As  slock  M novel 
is  high  phone  fo'  lolcsl  details 


PART  EXCHANGES  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  ALL  LISTINGS  CORRECT  AT  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PRESS.  EAOE.  PHONE  FOR  LATEST  PRICES. 
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British  Birds 

Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist’,  established  1843 

THE  NIATUIRAL 

history  museum 
10  APR  1995 
PRESENTED 

TRIM/^  1 ID  D A DW 

tninio  LiDnAnY 

The  strange  case  of  the 
Whistling  Oofoo 

What  are  runt  eggs? 

Humphrey  Q.  P.  Crick 

Every  now  and  then,  birdwatchers  come  across  strange  miniature  eggs  in  bird 
nests.  Often  perfect  replicas  of  normal  eggs,  these  ‘runt’,  1 dwarf , ‘cock’,  ‘witch’ 
or  ‘wind’  eggs  (Romanoff  & Romanoff  1949)  have  attracted  attention  and  have 
been  regarded  with  some  superstition.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  and 
before  egg-collecting  was  made  illegal,  schoolboy  egg-collectors  recorded 
these  eggs  as  coming  from  strange  species  such  as  the  ‘Whisding  Oofoo’  (B. 
Harrup  in  litt.).  Just  what  are  these  eggs,  and  why  do  they  occur? 

A Dictionary  of  Birds  (Campbell  & Lack  1985)  suggests  that  runt  eggs  are  the 
last  laid  in  a clutch  and  occur  because  the  female  becomes  exhausted.  At  Nor- 
wegian seabird  colonies  where  the  eggs  of  Herring  Lams  argentatus  and  Great 
Black-backed  Gulls  L.  marinus  are  collected  for  human  consumption,  runt  eggs 
are  thought  to  be  laid  by  females  exhausted  from  re-laying  after  repeated 
robbery  (R.  T.  Barrett  in  litt.).  It  is,  however,  quite  normal  for  eggs  to  vary  in 
size  and  shape  in  relation  to  such  factors  as  position  in  the  laying  sequence,  age 
of  the  female,  time  through  the  breeding  season,  and  the  weather,  and  it  may 
be  that  runts  are  simply  part  of  the  normal  continuum  of  egg-size  variation. 


[Brit.  Birds  88:  169-180,  April  1995] 
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What  are  runt  eggs? 


In  the  case  of  domestic  poultry,  it  has  been  suggested  that  runt  eggs  are 
abnormal  accidents,  and  that  they  are  laid  by  active  hens  and  not  by  immature 
birds  (Pearl  & Curtis  1916,  cited  in  Koenig  1980b),  although  Romanoff  & 
Romanoff  (1949)  contradicted  this  by  stating  that  they  are  laid  more  often  by 
immatures  than  by  adults.  Harrison  (1951)  reported  that  runt  eggs  are  'the  result 
of  egg  formation  around  a foreign  body  of  some  kind,  such  as  a small  blood 
clot,  or  a piece  of  inspissated  albumen',  but  he  did  not  consider  die  ecological 
circumstances  in  which  such  eggs  are  produced. 

New  records  of  runt  eggs 

In  1989,  I was  sent  a photograph  of  the  runt  egg  of  a Blackbird  Turdus  merula 
by  P.  F.  Hollins,  a participant  in  the  BTO’s  Nest  Record  Scheme,  who  was 
gready  puzzled  by  the  egg.  Following  publication  of  this  photograph,  together 
with  a brief  note  and  a request  for  further  observations  (Crick  1989),  I received 
a considerable  number  of  replies.  Some  of  these  contained  detailed  records,  and 
they  are  brietiy  reviewed  below  in  relation  to  previously  published  information, 
in  an  attempt  to  shed  more  light  on  the  phenomenon  of  the  ‘Whisding  Oofoo’. 

A total  of  87  instances  of  runt  eggs  was  recorded,  involving  44  species, 
ranging  from  divers  Gavia  to  buntings  Emberiza  (table  1).  They  were  fairly  likely 
to  occur  in  reduced  or  incomplete  clutches  (22%  of  records:  for  Eurasian 
Curlew  Numenius  arquata , Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica,  Blackbird,  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus , Blue  Tit  Pams  caeruleus , Great  Tit  P.  major , 
Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone  and  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula).  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  only  one  runt  egg  was  found  in  a clutch  of  otherwise  normal  eggs. 

Measurements  of  runt  eggs  are  given  in  table  2,  and  can  be  compared  with 
similar  measurements  from  the  literature  shown  in  table  3.  (Note  that, 
throughout  this  paper,  ‘size’  is  used  to  indicate  relative  volume,  calculated  from 
length  X breadth  X breadth.)  Koenig  (1980a)  found  that  runt  eggs  could  be 
recognised  as  those  which  were  less  than  75%  of  die  size  of  the  rest  of  the  eggs 
in  the  clutch.  In  both  tables,  all  runt  eggs  are  less  than  75%  of  the  average  egg 
size  for  each  species,  and  ranged  from  12%  to  71%  of  the  normal. 

From  the  information  in  tables  2 & 3 combined,  the  average  runt  egg 
reported  among  non-passerines  was  30%  of  normal  volume  (n  = 12)  and  for 
passerines  was  38%  of  the  normal  (n  = 26),  but  the  difference  was  not  statisti- 
cally significant.1  When  the  relative  volume  of  a runt  egg  (the  average  for  each 
species)  was  plotted  against  the  volume  of  a normal  egg,  however,  a significant 
relationship  was  found,  species  with  larger  eggs  tending  to  produce  relatively 
smaller  runt  eggs.:  Since  non-passerines  are  usually  larger  than  passerines,  they 
will  tend  to  lay  relatively  smaller  runt  eggs. 

Runt  eggs  usually  lack  a full  yolk  (Koenig  1980a;  M’Williams  1927),  although 
65%  contain  a particle  of  yolk  that  is  probably  the  nucleus  around  which  die  egg 
forms  (Romanoff  & Romanoff  1949).  Of  the  previously  unpublished  records 
(table  1),  none  was  reported  as  having  a yolk,  while  a definite  lack  of  yolk  was 
reported  for  runt  eggs  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  fuscus,  Barn  Swallow, 


1 Superscript  numbers  1,  2 and  3 refer  to  results  of  statistical  tests,  which  are  shown  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  180. 
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Hedge  Accentor  Prunella  modularise  Blackbird  and  Reed  Warbler.  Hatchability  of 
small  eggs  is  often  lower  than  that  of  bigger  eggs  (Rofstad  & Sandvik  1985), 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  a lack  of  yolk,  none  of  the  runt  eggs  in  table  1 
was  reported  to  have  hatched. 


Table  1.  Previously  unpublished  records  of  runt  eggs. 

The  composition  of  each  clutch,  where  known,  is  given  as  number  of  runts  +-  number  of  normal 
eggs. 


Species 


No.  of  Clutch  composition 

records  (where  known) 


Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata 
Northern  Gannet  Morus  bassanus 
Shag  Phalacrocorax aristotelis 
Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor 
Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 
Common  Eider  Somateria  mollissima 
Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 
Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 
Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 
Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 
Common  Coot  Fulica  atra 
Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus 
Great  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula 
Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 
Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata 
Common  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia 
Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  L.  fuscus 
Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  L.  marinus 
Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 
Razorbill  Alca  torda 
Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis 
Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 
Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 
Grey  Wagtail  M.  cinerea 
Pied  Wagtail  M.  alba 
Dipper  Cine  I us  cinclus 
Hedge  Accentor  Prunella  modu laris 
Robin  Erithacus  rubecula 
Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra 
Blackbird  Turdus  merula 
Song  Thrush  T.  philomelos 
Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 
Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 
Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus 


Great  Tit  P major 
Magpie  Pica  pica 
Rook  Corvus  frugilegus 
Carrion  Crow  C.  corone 
'Hooded'  Crow  C.  c.  cornix 
Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 
Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina 
Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula 
Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus 


1 

1 

1 

2 1+7, 1+8 

1 1+5 

1 1+4 
1 

2 1 + 1, 1 + 2 

1 1+9 

2 

2 1+5 

4 1 + 2, 1 + 3, 1 + 2, 2 + 2 

1 1+3 

3 1+4, 1 + 1, 1+3 

2 1 + 0, 1 + 4 
1 

1 1 + 1 

1 2+1 

3 

3 1 + 3, 1 + 2 

2 
1 
1 

2 1 + 1, 1+4 

1 1+4 

2 

1 1+4 

2 1+4 
1 

1 

1 2 + 3 

9 1 + 2, 1 + 3 (three),  1 + 4 (two) 

2 1+4  (two) 

2 1 + 2, 1 + 0 

2 

12  1+3, 1+4, 1 + 5, 1+7, 1+8, 

1+9,1  + 13,2  + 7,2  + 8,6  + 0, 
7 + 0 

1 1+3 

\ 

1 1+3 

3 1+3, 2 + 0(two) 

1 

1 

1 1+3 

1 1 + 1 

1 1+3 
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The  shape  and  colour  of  runt  eggs  are  usually  normal  (Romanoff  & 
Romanoff  1949),  although  some  may  be  darker  in  colour  (M’ Williams  1927). 
For  the  eggs  in  table  1,  normal  coloration  was  recorded  for  one  Common  Coot 
Fulica  atra,  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus , one  Eurasian  Curlew,  one  Song 
Thrush  Tardus  philomelos , one  Hedge  Accentor,  three  Blackbirds,  Blue  Tit  and 
Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina.  Abnormal  coloration  was  recorded  for  Red-throated 
Diver  Gavia  siellata  (darker),  Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ridibundus  (grey),  one 
Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  (brown),  one  Eurasian  Curlew  (pale  green) 
and  one  Blue  Tit  (no  coloration).  Shape  was  usually  undescribed,  except  for  the 
following  abnormalities:  ‘cylindrical  (one  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo, 
Common  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia , Razorbill  A lea  torda , one  Blackbird); 
‘elongate’  (Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis ),  with  one  of  the  runt  eggs  of  Barn 
Swallow  looking  like  the  fusion  of  two  eggs;  and  ‘rounded’  (one  Oystercatcher 
Haematopus  ostralegus,  Black-headed  Gull).  One  Blue  Tit  clutch  contained  eggs 
which  were  'misshapen  with  knobbly  protuberances’.  Abnormalities  in  shape  are 
less  common  than  runt  eggs  (Romanoff  & Romanoff  1949). 

The  rates  at  which  runt  eggs  occur  have  rarely  been  documented  in  the  field, 
but  available  information  is  summarised  in  table  4.  Rates  vary  from  one  in  every 
5,000  eggs  (gulls)  to  nearly  one  in  25  (Acorn  Woodpecker  Melanerpes  formi- 
civoms).  The  latter  is  unusually  high  and  has  been  investigated  in  detail  by 
Koenig  (1980a,b).  The  average  rate  of  occurrence  among  non-passerines, 
excluding  Acorn  Woodpecker,  is  35  in  10,000  eggs  (n  = 7 species)  and  for 
passerines  is  16  in  10,000  (n  = 6 species).  The  samples  were  too  small  to  detect 
any  statistically  significant  differences',  but  more  than  half  of  the  non-passerine 
rates  were  greater  than  all  but  one  of  the  passerine  rates. 

Table  2.  Previously  unpublished  measurements  of  runt  eggs  compared  with  measure- 
ments of  normal  eggs. 

Normal-egg  measurements  are  from  Harrison  (1975).  Measurements  in  parentheses  are  made 
by  the  author  from  photographs,  and  are  used  only  to  calculate  relative  size  of  the  runt  egg 
compared  with  normal  egg(s)  in  the  same  photograph;  they  are  not  measurements  of  real  eggs. 
Relative  size  of  runt  egg  is  calculated  using  Preston’s  (1974)  equation  of  (length  X breadth 
X breadth  of  runt)/(length  X breadth  X breadth  of  normal  egg).  Under  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull,  49%  represents  the  average  size  of  runt  eggs  from  one  clutch. 

length  x breadth  (mm)  Relative  size 

Species  Runt  egg  Normal  egg  of  runt 


Common  Eider  Somateria  mollissima 

(15.3 

X 

11.1) 

(29.5 

X 

19.5) 

17% 

Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus 

45.0 

X 

31.5 

57.0 

X 

40.0 

49% 

Great  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula 

(23.0 

X 

17.1) 

(12.6 

X 

9.7) 

18% 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

(30.0 

X 

20.5) 

(45.8 

X 

31.3) 

28% 

Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

37.5 

X 

28.1 

67.6 

X 

47.9 

19% 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Larusfuscus 

56.0 

X 

36.0 

67.6 

X 

47.0 

49% 

48.5 

X 

33.0 

35% 

Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis 

(8.0 

X 

6.3) 

(12.7 

X 

8.9) 

32% 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

12.0 

X 

10.0 

20.0 

X 

13.7 

32% 

Hedge  Accentor  Prunella  modularis 

14.0 

X 

10.0 

19.9 

X 

14.7 

33% 

Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

18.9 

X 

15.7 

29.4 

X 

21.7 

34% 

Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 

14.0 

X 

10.0 

18.4 

X 

13.6 

41% 

13.5 

X 

11.6 

53% 

Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus 

13.9 

X 

10.7 

15.6 

X 

12.0 

71% 

11.0 

X 

8.0 

31% 

Great  Tit  P major 

(36.5 

X 

28.3) 

(48.2 

X 

37.8) 

42% 
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When  do  runt  eggs  appear?  Are  they  associated  with  energy  shortages,  or  with 
first  or  last  eggs  in  a clutch,  or  with  the  age  of  the  layer?  A number  of  interesting 
observations  by  correspondents  threw  light  upon  these  questions. 

Energy  shortage 

As  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  suggested  that  runt  eggs  are  laid  when  females 
are  exhausted  or  lack  resources  (see  also  O’Connor  1984).  This  could  be  the 
underlying  influence  for  several  of  the  possible  explanations  discussed  below, 
such  as  adverse  weather,  immaturity  and  old  age.  More  generally,  energy 
shortage  may  be  expected  to  occur  more  frequently  among  species  for  which 
clutch  production  represents  a large  energetic  investment.  Precocial  birds,  since 
they  produce  eggs  with  relatively  large  yolks  compared  with  altricial  species,  have 
high  costs  of  egg  production.  Ricklefs  (1974)  showed  that  daily  cost  of  clutch 
production  for  precocial  non-passerines  was  three  to  four  times  that  for  altricial 
passerines  and  raptors.  This  may  explain  why  runt  eggs  appear  to  be  more 
common  among  non-passerines  than  among  passerines. 

Adverse  weather 

O’Connor  (1979)  noted  that,  during  periods  of  bad  weather,  the  second  eggs 
laid  by  Common  Swifts  Apus  apus  are  0.11  g lighter  than  the  first,  instead  of  the 
normal  0.10  g heavier.  House  Martins  Delichon  urbica,  too,  apparently  lay 
smaller  eggs  during  adverse  weather  (Campbell  & Lack  1985).  The  egg  sizes  of 
Common  Redstart  Phoenicurus  Phoenicians,  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca, 
Great  Tit  and  Common  Starling  Stumns  vulgaris  in  northern  Finland  increase 
slightly  as  average  air  temperature  becomes  warmer  (Ojanen  et  al.  1981).  Du 
Feu  (in  litt.)  noted  that,  although  a Blue  Tit  clutch  containing  two  runt  eggs 
(table  1)  was  associated  with  poor  weather,  the  other  runt  eggs  he  found  were  in 
years  with  seemingly  normal  weather. 

Hentability  and  the  individual 

Heritability  in  egg  size  can  be  high,  at  least  for  the  Great  Tit  (Ojanen  et  al. 
1979).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  production  of  runt  eggs  is  inher- 
ited, at  least  among  domestic  hens  (Romanoff  & Romanoff  1949). 

There  is  some  evidence  that  individual  birds  may  lay  runt  eggs  repeatedly. 
Clutches  containing  more  than  one  runt  were  laid  by  Oystercatcher,  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull,  Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra,  Blue  Tit  and  Carrion  Crow  (table 
1).  Previous  instances  have  been  recorded  for  Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 
(Manning  & Carter  1977),  Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula  and  Song  Thrush 
(M’Williams  1927),  Common  Eider  Somateria  mollissima  and  Red-backed 
Shrike  Lanins  colluno  (Harrison  1951),  Black-headed  Gull  (Walters  1989),  Grey 
Catbird  Dumetella  carolinensis  (Rothstein  1973),  Pied  Flycatcher  (Slater  & Jen- 
nings 1987),  Common  Starling  (Ricklefs  1975)  and  Linnet  (Jourdain  1925). 
Zeleny  (1983,  cited  in  Mulvihill  1987)  reported  a colour-ringed  Eastern  Bluebird 
Sialia  sialis  laying  four  runt  eggs  in  three  separate  clutches  in  one  season.  In 
table  1,  the  two  full  clutches  of  misshapen  Blue  Tit  eggs  occurred  in  successive 
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years  in  the  same  nature  reserve,  while  clutches  of  a pair  of  runt  eggs  of  Carrion 
Crow  were  laid  in  the  same  nest  in  successive  years;  these  two  instances  suggest 
that,  in  each  respective  case,  the  same  individual  birds  were  responsible. 

Age 

Young  birds  often  lay  relatively  small  eggs  (O'Connor  1984),  as  in  the  case  of 
Wandering  Albatross  Diomedea  exulans  (Croxall  et  al.  1992),  Shag  (Coulson  el  al. 
1969),  Tufted  Duck  (Hill  1984),  House  Wren  Troglodytes  aedon  (Kendeigh  et  al. 
1956),  Eurasian  Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula  (Soler  1988)  and  domestic  fowl 
(Romanoff  & Romanoff  1949).  Other  smdies,  however,  have  found  female  age  to 
have  little  effect  on  egg  size  of,  for  example,  Great  Tit  and  Pied  Flycatcher 
(Ojanen  et  al.  1979)  and  Common  Eider  (Baillie  & Milne  1982).  Among  the 
records  listed  in  table  1,  parental  age  was  reported  for  two  female  Blue  Tits:  both 
were  hatched  in  the  previous  year  and  were  breeding  for  the  first  time,  although, 
given  the  low  survival  rates  of  Blue  Tits,  this  is  not  particularly  meaningful. 

It  is  also  possible  that  old  age  and  senescent  deterioration  in  reproductive 
capability  could  play  a part  in  the  production  of  runt  eggs.  Harrison  (1951) 
described  a case  of  a Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos  that  laid  82  normal  eggs  during 
1928-32,  but  then  produced  14  runt  eggs  in  1933.  One  of  the  Mute  Swan 
Cygnus  olor  records  in  table  1 concerned  a ten-year-old  female,  but  the  other 
involved  a three-year-old  bird. 

Position  in  the  laying  sequence 

Studies  of  variation  in  egg  size  through  the  laying  sequence  show  that  size  can 
increase  or  decrease,  or  show  no  trend,  although  a trend  of  increase  is  most 
common  (Ojanen  et  al.  1981;  Slagsvold  el  al.  1984;  Rofstad  & Sandvik  1985). 
With  species  that  start  incubating  before  the  clutch  is  complete,  the  eggs  hatch 
asynchronously,  producing  a hierarchy  of  chick  size  within  the  brood.  This  may 
be  a mechanism  to  allow  brood  reduction  during  times  of  food  shortage,  with 
the  smallest  and  youngest  chick  dying  first  (Lack  1947;  Magrath  1990).  A small 
last  egg  may  be  a means  by  which  differences  in  chick  size  can  occur  without 
asynchronous  hatching  (Rofstad  & Sandvik  1985),  and  tends  to  occur  among 
altricial  birds  (Slagsvold  et  al.  1984).  Among  altricial  species  with  asynchronous 
hatching,  a smaller  last  egg  may  hatch  relatively  quickly,  thereby  reducing  the 
difference  in  chick  size  within  a brood  (Parsons  1972).  The  converse  is  that  a 
large  last  egg  is  a means  of  reducing  the  size  difference  between  the  last  chick 
and  its  older  siblings,  tending  to  occur  among  precocial  birds  (Slagsvold  et  al. 
1984);  this  has  been  recorded  for  the  Shag  (Coulson  et  al.  1969).  There  is  also 

Plates  40-47.  Facing  page,  runt  eggs  within  clutches  of  normal  eggs. 

LEFT-HAND  PHOTOGRAPHS,  top  to  bottom:  Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata,  Shetland,  June 
1989  ( Graham  Bundy );  Common  Eider  Somateria  mollissima,  Sweden,  June  1951  {Viking 
Olsson);  Great  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula,  Merseyside,  April  1986  ( Jack  Taylor)', 
Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus,  Leicestershire,  April  1983  {Martin  B.  Withers) 
RIGHT-HAND  PHOTOGRAPHS,  top  to  bottom:  Blackbird  Turdus  merula,  Essex,  summer  1989 
(P.  F.  Hollins)',  Song  Thrush  T.  philomelos,  Sweden,  May  1965  {Viking  Olsson);  Great  1 it  Pants 
major,  Sweden,  June  1988  {Viking  Ohson);  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schocniclus , West  Midlands 
July  1990  (7.  W.  Saunders) 
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the  extreme  case  of  the  crested  penguins  Eudyptes  that  lay  two  eggs,  the  second 
of  which  is  habitually  20-70%  smaller  than  the  first  (Lamey  1990).  Although  the 
larger  egg  almost  always  produces  the  sole  surviving  fledgling,  the  adaptive  sig- 
nificance of  this  phenomenon  is  still  poorly  understood;  this  characteristic  of 
crested  penguins  suggests,  however,  that  the  forming  of  runt  eggs  may,  under 
circumstances  as  yet  unknown,  be  adaptive. 

Alternatively,  small  last  eggs  may  provide  a target  for  predators,  directing  preda- 
tion away  from  the  larger,  more  valuable  eggs  in  a clutch.  The  third  chicks  of 
Glaucous-winged  Gulls  Lams  glaucescens  are  relatively  unlikely  to  fledge,  and  so 
the  third  and  smaller  egg  is  relatively  expendable.  These  third  eggs  are  not  only 
smaller  but  also  paler  than  other  eggs  of  this  species  and,  indeed,  are  preferentially 
preyed  on  by  other  Glaucous-winged  Gulls  and  by  Northwestern  Crows  Cowits 
caurinus  (Verbeek  1988).  Smaller  third  eggs  among  gulls  may  also  be  a result  of 
decreased  courtship-feeding  of  the  female  by  the  male  (Quinn  & Morris  1986). 

Runt  eggs  have  been  found  to  appear  at  any  stage  in  the  laying  sequence 
(M’ Williams  1927;  Harrison  1951;  Walters  1989),  and  this  was  confirmed  in  tire 
present  analysis.  Those  listed  in  table  1 were  recorded  as:  first  in  a clutch  of 
seven  and  among  the  first  two  eggs  in  a clutch  of  six  (Blue  Tit);  first  and  second 
in  a clutch  of  three  (Common  Tern  Sterna  himndo ) (Perry  1990);  among  the 
first  three  of  a clutch  of  four  (Great  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula)\  the 
sixth  egg  in  a clutch  of  eight  (Mute  Swan),  having  been  laid  after  an  interval  of 
only  one  day  instead  of  the  usual  two;  among  the  first  seven  of  a clutch  of  14, 
among  the  first  four  of  a clutch  of  nine,  and  one  among  the  first  four  and 
another  among  the  last  five  within  one  clutch  (all  Blue  Tits);  among  the  last 
three  in  a clutch  of  five  (Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava );  and  last  eggs  in 
clutches  of  nine  (Mute  Swan),  of  three  and  four  (Great  Black-backed  Gull),  of 
six  (Canada  Goose),  of  four  (Blue  Tit)  and  of  five  (Northern  Lapwing). 

Seasonal  changes 

As  with  laying  sequence,  egg  size  can  tend  to  increase,  decrease  or  remain  the 
same  through  the  nesting  season  (Rofstad  & Sandvik  1985),  perhaps  related  to 
availability  of  food  (Bancroft  1984).  The  size  of  Great  Tit  eggs  tends  to  increase 
between  first  and  replacement  clutches,  depending  on  time  taken  to  re-lay 
(Ojanen  et  al.  1979).  Apparent  seasonal  size  decreases  may  occur  as  a result  of 
late  laying  by  young  birds  that  form  small  eggs  (e.g.  Soler  1988),  but  such 
decreases  can  also  be  found  within  age-classes  (Coulson  et  al.  1969). 

Runt  eggs  are  apparently  ‘not  uncommon’  among  Common  Eiders  at  the  start 
of  the  laying  season  (Harrison  1951).  Although  approximate  laying  dates  were 
provided  for  about  half  the  records  in  table  1,  none,  however,  was  unusually 
early  or  late. 

Social  factors 

Koenig  (1980b)  found  an  unusually  high  incidence  of  runt  eggs  among  Acorn 
Woodpeckers,  the  occurrence  being  four  times  greater  at  nests  in  which  two 
females,  rather  than  one,  laid.  He  suggested  that  neither  communal  nesting  nor 
hole-nesting  alone,  but  instead  a combination  of  the  two,  might  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon, perhaps  caused  by  competition  at  the  nest  hole  between  two  females. 
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Table  3.  Previously  published  measurements  of  runt  eggs  in  comparison  with 
measurements  of  normal  eggs. 

Normal-egg  measurements  are  from  Harrison  (1975)  or,  for  Nearctic  species,  from  the  listed 
reference.  Relative  size  of  runt  eggs  is  calculated  as  in  table  2.  Average  size  of  multiple  runt 
eggs  found  in  one  clutch  is  also  given.  Under  Linnet,  measurements  of  the  second  runt  egg  are  the 
average  of  three  eggs  in  a clutch  of  four. 


Relative 


Species 

LENGTH  X BREADTH  (mm) 

Runt  egg  Normal  egg 

size 
of  runt 

Reference 

Canada  Goose 

46.4  x 35.8 

85.7  X 58.2 

20% 

Manning  & 

Branta  canadensis 

61.1  X 35.2 

26%  1 24% 

Carter  1977 

56.0  X 34.3 

23%  J 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

22.1  X 16.1 

29.8  X 21.5 

42% 

Manning  & 

Calidris  pusilla 

Carter  1977 

Black-headed  Gull 

33.5  X 25.7 

51.9  X 37.2 

31% 

Walters  1989 

Larus  ridibundus 

Common  Tern 

24.0  X 21.0 

41.3  X 30.5 

28%  1 2go/ 

Perry  1990 

Sterna  hirundo 

24.0  X 21.0 

28%  j 

Tawny  Owl 

39.0  X 29.5 

46.7  X 39.1 

48% 

Barta  1989 

Strix  aluco 

Grey  Catbird 

20.5  X 15.2 

23.3  X 17.5 

66%  1 64o/0 

Rothstein  1973 

Dumetella  carolinensis 

19.6  X 15.2 

63%  J 

Eastern  Bluebird 

11.0  X 9.0 

20.7  X 16.3 

16% 

Mulvihill  1987 

Sialia  sialis 

Blackbird 

22.0  X 17.0 

29.4  X 21.7 

46% 

Driver  1982 

Turdus  merula 

Song  Thrush 

15.0  X 12.0 

27.4  X 20.8 

18% 

Ticehurst  1925 

T.  philomelos 

20.5  X 17.1 

51%T  52% 

21.5  X 17.1 

53%  J 

22.0  X 17.8 

59% 

22.5  X 17.9 

61%  "I 

22.5  X 18.2 

63%  > 62% 

23.4  X 18.0 

64%  J 

Pied  Flycatcher 

12.8  X 10.6 

17.9  X 13.4 

45% 

Slater  & 

Ficedula  hypoleuca 

Jennings  1987 

Common  Grackle 

18.8  X 13.7 

28.5  X 20.9 

28% 

Ricklefs  1975 

Quiscalus  quiscula 

15.9  X 14.0 

25% 

17.5  X 16.3 

37% 

22.0  X 17.8 

56% 

Common  Starling 

15.1  X 13.3 

30.2  X 21.2 

20 % ) 26% 

Ricklefs  1975 

Sturnus  vulgaris 

19.1  X 15.3 

33%  J 

Linnet 

11.0  X 8.5 

18.2  X 13.2 

25%  1 32o/ 

Jourdain  1925 

Carduelis  cannabina 

12.0  X 9.5 

34%  J 

9.0  X 6.5 

12% 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

17.3  X 13.7 

24.8  X 17.6 

42% 

Rothstein  1973 

Agelaius  phoeniceus 

14.2  X 12.6 

29% 

17.2  X 13.6 

41% 
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If  competitive  interactions  were  a factor,  then  densely  colonial  species  might 
be  expected  to  have  higher  rates  of  runt-egg  production.  In  table  4,  where  the 
majority  of  non-passerines  were  colonial  and  the  majority7  of  passerines  were 
solitary7  nesters,  this  does  appear  to  be  the  case.  Competition  may,  therefore, 
provide  an  additional  factor  to  explain  the  different  trends  between  the  taxo- 
nomic groups. 

Table  4.  Incidence  of  runt  eggs  among  bird  species  for  which  at  least  200  eggs  have 
been  checked. 

Numbers  of  eggs  checked  are  estimated  for  Red-throated  Diver  and  Shag  by  multiplying 
number  of  nests  inspected  by  normal  clutch  size;  and,  for  Blue  Tit,  number  of  nests  inspected 
times  mean  clutch  size  of  9.52  (from  757  nest  record  cards,  1962-81) 

No.  of  No.  eggs  % 

Species  runt  eggs  checked  runts  Source 


Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata 

1 

400 

0.25 

Table  1 

Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 

2 

300 

0.67 

Table  1 

Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 

3 

500 

0.60 

Table  3 

Gulls  Larus( 4 species) 

1 

4,560 

0.02 

Koenig  1980b 

Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus 

39 

107,500 

0.04 

Walters  1989 

Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus 

2 

8,000 

0.02 

Table  1 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  L.  marinus 

2 

237 

0.84 

Table  1 

Acorn  Woodpecker  Melanerpes  formicivorus  50 

1,157 

4.32 

Koenig  1980b 

House  Wren  Troglodytes  aedon 

2 

1,347 

0.15 

Kendeigh  et 
al.  1956 

Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 

2 

3,381 

0.06 

Table  1 

Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 

23 

5,500 

0.42 

Table  3 

Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus 

3 

3,256 

0.09 

Table  1 

4 

2,666 

0.15 

Table  1 

Common  Grackle  Quiscalus  quiscula 

1 

1,277 

0.08 

Table  3 

Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

2 

2,000 

0.10 

Table  3 

Conclusion 

The  production  of  runt  eggs  is  a rare  event  within  a species,  occurring  on 
average  once  in  every  600  eggs  of  passerines  and  once  in  every  300  eggs  of 
non-passerines.  It  is,  however,  widespread,  having  been  recorded  for  over  50 
species  covering  most  families.  As  more  species  are  studied  in  detail,  more 
instances  of  runt  eggs  are  sure  to  be  found. 

This  review  of  the  possible  factors  that  may  influence  the  production  of  runt 
eggs  suggests  that  bad  weather,  age,  laying  sequence  and  timing  within  the 
breeding  season  are  probably  unimportant.  There  appears  to  be  a difference 
between  passerines  and  non-passerines:  tire  latter  seem  more  likely  to  produce 
runt  eggs  than  do  passerines  and  tend  to  produce  relatively  smaller  ones.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  energetic  demands  of  egg  production  on  non- 
passerines, associated  with  the  need  for  precocial  or  semi-precocial  young. 
Aggressive  interactions  between  birds  within  densely  packed  colonies  may  also 
be  a contributory  factor  in  producing  a difference  between  tire  two  groups. 

Rothstein  (1973)  suggested  that  the  rarity  of  runt  eggs  implies  a strong  selec- 
tion pressure  against  their  production.  Certainly,  runt  eggs  are  usually  yolkless 
and  do  not  hatch.  If  individual  birds  had  a genetic  tendency  to  produce  runt 
eggs,  then  they  would  be  at  a severe  selective  disadvantage.  'This  may,  however, 
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be  a further  factor  that  could  explain  the  higher  incidence  among  non- 
passerines: die  latter,  being  generally  longer-lived,  may  have  more  opportunities 
to  breed  than  passerines,  thereby  lessening  the  effect  of  the  occasional  runt  egg 
on  their  lifetime  breeding  success. 
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Summary 

Runt  eggs,  which  have  a volume  less  than  75%  of  that  of  a normal  egg,  are  shown  to  occur 
widely  among  birds,  with  an  incidence  of  one  in  600  passerine  eggs  and  one  in  300  non- 
passerine eggs.  A total  of  87  new  observations  is  reported  for  44  Western  Palearctic  species. 
Runt-egg  production  does  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  weather,  age,  position  in  the  laying 
sequence  or  time  of  year,  but  individual  birds  may  illustrate  a proneness  to  laying  runt  eggs. 
Birds  that  lay  larger  eggs  tend  to  produce  relatively  smaller  runt  eggs,  possibly  as  a result  of  the 
greater  energy'  demands  of  egg-laying.  Runt  eggs  may  be  more  common  in  densely  colonial 
species.  These  last  two  factors  may  predispose  non-passerines  to  produce  runt  eggs  more  fre- 
quently than  do  passerines. 
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Appendix 

1 . Mann-Whitney  2 = 1 .56;  P - 0.12. 

2.  Relative  size  (see  Preston  1974)  of  runt  egg  (%)  = 70.2  - (3.5  log  (normal  egg  volume));  F 
= 4.64;  P = 0.04. 

3.  Mann-Whitney  z = 0.25;  P - 0.8. 
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Field  identification  of 
Red-footed  Falcon 


Brian  Small 

Of  the  ten  species  of  falcon  Falco  recorded  in  Britain,  the  Red-footed  Falcon  F. 
vespertinus  is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  It  is  an  annual  vagrant  in  varying 
numbers,  mostly  to  the  southern  half  of  Britain,  the  majority  in  spring  and 
summer  and  with  fewer  in  autumn.  An  adult  male  hovering  over  a Dorset 
heathland,  offering  typically  close  views  and  in  good  light,  poses  few  identification 
problems,  but  a brief  view  under  adverse  conditions  of  a female  or  an  immature 
may  confuse  the  uninitiated.  Even  with  an  adult  male,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
silvery-grey  primaries,  for  a Hobby  F.  subbuteo  seen  in  poor  light  or  from  certain 
angles  can  appear  all-dark  (but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  immature 
male  Red-footed,  before  moulting  its  wing  feathers,  lacks  the  adult’s  pale 
primaries).  In  addition  to  Hobby,  other  identification  pitfalls  often  discussed 
include  Common  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus , occasionally  Merlin  F.  columbarius,  but 
also  Eleonora’s  F.  eleonorae,  Sooty  F.  concolor  and  Amur  Falcons  F.  amurensis  (see 
Hollom  et  al.  1988). 

The  available  literature  gives  good  descriptions  of  most  plumages  of  Red- 
footed Falcon,  though  second-calendar-year  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  often 
treated  in  somewhat  stereotyped  fashion.  The  present  paper  summarises  the 
species’  general  behaviour  and  describes  in  detail  the  adult  and  immature 
plumages  and  the  moult  stages  through  which  they  are  achieved,  based  on 
personal  experience  of  all  age-classes  together  with  studies  of  skins  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Tring.  The  confusion  species  are  discussed  within  a British  and 
West  Palearctic  context. 

General  impression  and  behaviour 

In  the  air,  from  a distance,  the  Red-footed  Falcon  initially  appears  as  a rather  neat, 
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Fig.  1.  Falcons  Falco  ( Brian  Smalt) 

left-hand  PAGE  a-g  Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vespertinus  (ab  second-year  male,  cd  adult  male, 
e adult  female,  fg  second-year  female);  h-k  Amur  Falcon  F.  amurensis  (h  second-year  male,  i 
adult  male,  jk  adult  female);  1-n  Hobby  F.  subbuteo  (In  adult,  m second-year). 

RIGHT-HAND  PAGE  o-r  Eleonora’s  Falcon  F.  eleonorae  (o  dark-phase  adult,  pq  pale-phase  adult, 
r juvenile);  s-u  Sooty  Falcon  F.  concolor  (st  adult  male,  u juvenile);  v & w Common  Kestrel 
F.  tinnunculus  (v  second-year  male,  w juvenile  female);  x & y Merlin  F.  columbarius  (xy 
female/immature) 
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smallish  falcon,  with  a general  shape  much  like  a Hobby  or  a shorter-tailed 
Common  Kestrel,  although  plumage  differences  soon  become  apparent  with 
closer  views.  Nevertheless,  certain  features  may  not  always  be  obvious  even  at 
closer  range,  especially  in  unfavourable  lighting  conditions  (e.g.,  with  an  adult 
female  against  the  light  or  against  a bright  sky,  the  orange  underwing-coverts 
can  simply  look  all-dark  and  even  the  orange  colour  of  the  underbody  can 
be  difficult  to  discern),  although,  conversely,  bright  lighting  can  draw  attention 
to  the  adult  male’s  very  pale  primaries  as  it  beats  its  wings.  In  addition,  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  detect  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  tail  bars  on  a falcon 
flying  away  from  the  observer  at  100  m or  more.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
becomes  important  to  watch  the  bird  carefully  until  it  soars,  or  flies  overhead, 
or  behaves  in  a manner  where  it  finally  reveals  the  all-important  characters 
that  enable  its  identity  to  be  confirmed.  Obviously,  an  element  of  luck  is  often 
required. 

Structure  and  shape 

Red-footed  Falcon  is  a little  smaller  than  Hobby,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
silhouette,  but  in  flight  it  shows  a proportionately  shorter,  broader  and  less 
pointed  wing,  a more  slender  body  and  a relatively  longer,  more  rounded  tail 
(which  seems  to  swell  at  the  tip).  Female  Red-footed  has  an  even  broader  arm 
than  the  male,  and  in  flight  it  appears  closer  to  Common  Kestrel  in  shape.  At  rest, 
the  wingtips  fall  about  level  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  on  both  Red-footed  and  Hobby, 
while  on  Common  Kestrel  they  fall  clearly  short  of  the  tail  tip. 

Flight  and  feeding  behaviour 

The  Red-footed  Falcon’s  habit  of  hovering  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a useful 
indicator  of  its  identification.  Although  this  mode  of  hunting  can  be  common  on 
the  breeding  grounds  or  at  certain  places  along  the  migration  routes,  many 
vagrants  in  northwest  Europe  may  not  be  seen  to  hover  at  all  during  their  stay. 
Indeed,  many  seem  to  spend  much  of  their  time  sitting  around  on  mounds  of 
earth  or  on  the  tops  of  bushes,  perhaps  flying  out  briefly  from  time  to  time  before 
returning  to  the  same  perch.  It  is  not  unusual  for  vagrants  to  remain  perched  for 
much  of  the  day,  looking  distinctly  bored  and  rather  sorry  for  themselves. 

In  its  flight  action,  Red-footed  Falcon  is  generally  intermediate  between 
Common  Kestrel  and  Hobby,  and  may  at  times  show  characteristics  of  both.  It 
has  a fast  and  rapier-like  dash  on  swept-back  wings,  often  lifting  its  feet  at  the  last 
moment  to  catch  prey  (as  does  Hobby),  and  it  also  still-hunts  from  a fixed 
position  or  hovers  like  a kestrel.  Red-footed  flies  with  a quite  stiff,  regular  wing 
action,  and  can  even  recall  Common  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  (an  effect  created 
partly  by  its  comparatively  long  tail). 

Certain  characters  can,  to  the  well-practised  observer,  appear  subtly  different. 
In  direct  hunting  flight.  Red-footed  is  graceful  and  agile,  with  a slightly  faster  wing 
action  than  Hobby.  When  catching  insects,  it  generally  uses  a more  methodical 
approach,  even  to  the  point  of  landing  on  the  ground  and  chasing  prey;  on  the 
ground,  it  holds  its  wings  lowered,  cocks  its  tail,  and  runs  or  hops  for  a short 
distance,  throwing  out  its  leg  to  grasp  the  item.  Hobby  flies  fast,  gaining  and 
losing  height  rapidly,  bringing  its  feet  forward  at  the  last  moment,  occasionally 
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turning  on  to  its  back,  to  grasp  prey.  Hunting  behaviour,  although  not  diagnostic, 
can  act  as  a pointer  towards  either  species. 

On  migration  and  in  winter,  Red-footed  associates  closely  with  Lesser  Kestrel 
F . naumanm  and  may  be  seen  catching  insects  at  great  altitude  (or  lower  levels), 
gliding  and  soaring  on  wings  held  straight  out  from  the  body  and  slightly  pressed 
down;  vagrants  also  quite  commonly  behave  like  this.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
can  resemble  Common  Kestrel,  but  the  latter  usually  soars  on  flat  or  even  on 
raised  wings.  Further  behaviour  recalling  Common  Kestrel  includes  hovering,  but 
with  Red-footed  this  is  less  persistent,  on  a more  horizontal  plane,  and  with  flat, 
deeper  wingbeats  (note  that  Hobby  very  rarely  hovers,  and  looks  awkward  when 
it  does);  and  the  utilisation  of  posts,  overhead  wires  or  treetops  from  which  it  flies 
down  on  to  prey  (behaviour  recalling  shrikes  Lanius  or  rollers  Coracias).  In 
Camargue,  France,  ‘dozens’  have  been  seen  perched  on  roadside  wires,  with 
individuals  and  small  groups  separated  from  each  other  by  distances  of  about 
500  m (D.  A.  Christie  in  litt.). 

Finally,  although  Red-footed  Falcon  is  sometimes  said  to  be  rather  shy  (e.g. 
Gensbol  1987),  it  can  also  be  remarkably  tame,  as  stated  by  Harris  et  al.  (1989). 
When  perched  on  a bush  top,  or  even  when  on  the  ground,  individuals  or  pairs 
may  at  times  allow  an  approach  to  within  1 0 m or  so  without  showing  any  alarm, 
flying  off  only  when  the  observer  is  no  more  than  a few  metres  away. 

Plumages 

Moult 

A knowledge  of  the  various  moults,  the  feather  tracts  involved,  and  the  resulting 
plumages  will  help  in  the  identification  process.  Cramp  & Simmons  (1980)  listed 
a post-juvenile  moult  in  the  first  winter,  a further  moult  during  the  summer  of 
the  second  calendar-year,  and  a post-breeding  moult,  albeit  with  great  variation. 

The  post-juvenile  moult  takes  place  in  the  winter  quarters  and  involves  some 
feathers  of  the  head  (crown  and  hindneck)  and  tail  (usually  central  feathers)  and 
most  of  the  body  feathers,  with  remiges  and  outer  rectrices  retained;  the  wing- 
coverts  are  variably  moulted,  some  patchily  and  others  completely.  This  results 
in  ‘first-summer’  plumage,  which  in  many  books  is  described  in  a rather 
oversimplistic  way,  not  particularly  allowing  for  the  diversity  which  may  occur 
owing  to  the  next  stage  of  moult. 

From  March  of  its  second  calendar-year,  the  Red-footed  Falcon,  like  the 
Hobby,  has  a protracted  moult  which  lasts  between  three  and  six  months,  into 
September  and  October.  This  prolonged  period  of  moult  helps  to  explain  the 
variety  of  plumages  encountered  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  during  the  summer 
months.  Throughout  this  period,  first-summer  individuals  may  retain  some 
juvenile  head,  body,  wing  and  tail  feathers,  or  may,  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
be  almost  entirely  adult-like  apart  from  some  body  feathers  and  worn 
juvenile  remiges;  the  moult  of  the  wing-coverts  is  completed  at  this  time,  with 
the  tertials  often  the  last  to  be  moulted.  The  moult  sequence  of  the  remiges  is 
from  the  inner  primaries  and  inner  secondaries  outwards.  The  contrast  between 
the  new  and  denser  feathers  and  the  year-old  faded  and  translucent  juvenile  ones 
is  often  visible  on  individuals  from  late  summer  (fig.  2,  page  187).  During  its  first 
summer,  a Red-footed  Falcon  may  resemble  either  a juvenile  or  an  adult,  and  is 
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perhaps  best  referred  to  as  a second-calendar-year  bird  (see  Jonsson  1 992) . Bare 
parts  also  undergo  a gradual  change  in  colour  and  can  appear  highly  variable. 
The  second-calendar-year  moult  is  completed  during  the  second  winter  and 
results  in  full  adult  plumage. 

Plumage  descriptions  (see  fig.  1 on  pages  182  & 183) 


ADULT  MALE 

Smallish  falcon  with  predominantly  dark 
plumage.  From  above  Head  and  entire 
upperparts  including  upperwing-coverts  dark 
indigo-grey  or  slate-grey  (with  purplish  tone  in 
some  lights),  darkest  around  eye  and 
becoming  paler  on  greater  coverts;  primary- 
coverts  and  remiges  (especially  primaries) 
noticeably  silvery-grey,  contrasting  with  dark 
grey  wing-coverts.  From  below  Underparts 
(breast,  belly  and  flanks)  paler  grey  than 
upperparts;  tibial  feathers,  vent  and  undertail- 
coverts  deep  rufous-chestnut.  Underwing- 
coverts  dark  grey.  Bare  parts  Bill  horn-grey, 
black  at  tip,  and  with  minimal  amount  of 
crimson  at  base;  cere,  eye-ring,  legs  and  feet 
orange-red;  talons  pale  grey. 

SECOND-CALENDAR- YEAR  MALE 

Extremely  variable  in  plumage.  In  spring  and 
early  summer,  differs  noticeably  from  adult 
male  in  several  respects.  Head  often  shows 
creamy  forehead,  with  lores,  ear-coverts  and 
short  diffuse  ‘moustache’  black  and  cheeks, 
chin  and  upper  breast  creamy-white;  neck- 
sides  pale  grey-buff  or  rufous.  Upperwing- 
coverts  a mixture  of  worn  grey-brown  juvenile 
feathers  and  dark  slate-grey  ones;  remiges  dark 
grey-brown  above  (sometimes  with  pale 
notches  visible  on  inner  webs)  and  concolorous 
with  wing-coverts  (lacks  pale  outer  primaries  of 
adult  male);  tail  often  has  new,  slate-grey, 
central  feathers  contrasting  with  faded  barred 
juvenile  outers.  Breast,  belly  and  flanks 
cinnamon-rufous,  variably  blotched  with  pale 
grey  and  with  obvious  black  feather  shafts; 
underwing-coverts  a mixture  of  barred  juvenile 
feathers  and  new  dark  grey  ones;  remiges 
silvery-white  below  with  grey-black  bars,  latter 
broadest  at  tip  and  forming  wide  dark  bar  on 
trailing  edge  and  black  wingtips;  tibial  feathers 
rufous,  becoming  gingery  on  ventral  region.  In 
midsummer  and  autumn,  resembles  adult, 
apart  from  some  rufous  neck  and  belly 
feathers,  worn  tertials,  and  variably  retained 
outer  primaries,  secondaries  and  tail  feathers. 
Bare  parts  Initially,  bill  greyer  than  adult’s,  and 
cere,  eye-ring,  legs  and  feet  yellow  or  yellow- 


orange,  all  bare  parts  becoming  more  adult-like 
during  course  of  summer. 

ADULT  FEMALE 

Averages  only  slightly  larger  than  male  (mostly 
in  bill  and  tail  sizes),  but  plumage 
conspicuously  different.  From  above  Forehead 
pale  cream  or  warm  buff,  deepening  to 
ochreous-orange  on  crown,  nape  and 
hindneck;  crown  often  unmarked,  but  some 
show  thin  black  streaks,  in  most  cases 
restricted  to  sides  of  crown  (streaking  possibly 
age-related?).  Mantle,  scapulars,  back,  rump 
and  entire  upperwing-coverts  slate-grey  with 
dark  grey-black  bars,  tinged  ochre  on  upper 
mantle,  and  with  whitish-grey  feather  tips 
visible  in  fresh  plumage.  Remiges  unmarked 
dark  brown-grey  or  slate-grey,  with  silvery 
colour  on  outer  edges.  Tail  grey  with  widely 
spaced  narrow  black  bars,  broadest 
subterminally,  and  tipped  grey-cream.  From 
below  Well-defined  small  black  eye-mask 
(usually  extending  behind  eye  as  eye-stripe) 
joins  with  short  ‘moustache’.  Cheeks,  chin, 
throat  and  neck-sides  off-white  or  cream. 
Remaining  underparts  and  underwing-coverts 
pale  orange,  as  crown,  often  unmarked  but 
sometimes  variably  streaked  (most  heavily  on 
flanks  and  greater  underwing-coverts),  though 
apparently  orange  on  underwing  occasionally 
restricted  and  largely  lacking  on  greater  coverts; 
ventral  region  buffy.  Remiges  silvery-white, 
barred  with  black,  and  with  dark  trailing  edge 
apparent.  Tail  much  as  from  above.  Bare  parts 
Bill  grey,  with  dark  tip  and  orange-red  at  base; 
cere,  eye-ring,  legs  and  feet  orange. 

SECOND-CALENDAR-YEAR  FEMALE 

Similar  to  adult  female,  and  sometimes  almost 
indistinguishable.  In  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  can  resemble  juvenile  on  head  (with 
pale  cream  forehead,  supercilia  and  hindneck 
isolating  well-streaked  brown  ‘cap’  which  joins 
mantle  via  a line  down  centre  of  hindneck,  and 
with  dark  smudges  on  neck-sides),  although 
normally  resembles  streaked  adult  female  but 
with  paler  hindneck,  or  can  have  very  pale 
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Fig.  2.  Second-calendar-year  male  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  showing  stages  of 
wing  moult  ( Brian  Smalt) 


crown  with  thin  dark  streaks;  lores,  ear-coverts 
and  short  ‘moustache’  more  diffuse  than  on 
adult  female.  Upperparts  (mantle  and 
scapulars  to  rump,  and  upperwing-coverts)  a 
mixture  of  barred  grey-and-brown  juvenile 
feathers  (appear  quite  brown  from  a distance), 
but  outer  greater  coverts  normally  grey,  and 
unbarred  (barred  on  adult  female);  remiges 
dark  brown-black  above,  contrasting  with 
wing-coverts,  and  worn  tertials  browner  than 
on  adult.  Tail  with  adult  central  feathers  and 
worn  juvenile  outer  ones.  Underparts  similar 
to  adult  female,  but  paler  and  often  creamier, 
with  variably  prominent  black  shaft  streaks, 
latter  strongest  on  breast,  flanks  and 
underwing-coverts;  remiges  as  juvenile  below, 
grey-white  barred  with  black.  In  late  summer 
and  autumn,  very'  similar  to  adult  female  and 
often  distinguishable  only  by  presence  of  worn 
remiges  contrasting  with  new  ones.  Bare  parts 
Initially,  bill  grey  (darker  at  tip),  and  cere,  eye- 
ring, legs  and  feet  ochreous,  becoming  orange 
with  age. 


JUVENILE 

From  above  Forehead  and  hindneck  cream- 
white;  crown  brown  and  heavily  streaked, 
streaks  extending  as  line  down  hindneck  to 
join  mantle;  lores,  ear-coverts  and  short 
‘moustache’  black.  Upperparts  brown-grey, 
tipped  rufous-buff,  forming  scaly  or  barred 
pattern;  upperwing-coverts  the  same,  but 
greater  coverts  grey,  barred  darker,  edged 
white  and  tipped  buff  (visible  as  thin  wingbar 
in  flight).  Remiges  brown-black  above,  paler 
on  secondaries,  with  thin  white  trailing  edge. 
Tail  brown,  barred  black  and  tipped  white. 
From  below  Cheeks,  chin  and  throat  cream- 
white;  rest  of  underparts  and  underwing- 
coverts  pale  cream  and  heavily  dark-streaked, 
wing-coverts  barred.  Remiges  grey-white  or 
cream-white,  barred  with  black,  and  with 
broad  black  trailing  edge  and  tip  to  wing 
clearly  visible.  Bare  parts  As  second-calendar- 
year  female. 
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Potential  confusion  species  (see  fig.  1 on  pages  182-183) 

Red-footed  Falcon  in  juvenile  and  (early)  second-calendar-year  plumages  closely 
resembles  Hobby,  but  it  can  be  separated  by  concentrating  on  certain  criteria. 
Hobby  has  a more  compact  profile  recalling  a huge  swiff  Apus,  and  its  tail  is 
shorter  and  tapers  to  more  of  a wedge  shape  when  closed.  From  below,  it  shows 
heavily  streaked  underparts  and  underwing-coverts,  lacks  the  dark  trailing  edge  to 
the  wing,  and  possesses  a distinctive  head  pattern  (in  particular,  more  extensive 
black  around  the  eye  and  a longer  ‘moustache’);  from  above,  it  usually  has  an 
unbarred  uppertail  (some  second-calendar-year  Hobbies  may  show  faint  barring 
on  worn  outer  tail  feathers,  but  this  is  never  so  prominent  as  on  Red-footed). 
Separating  Hobby  from  juvenile  Red-footed  is  less  straightforward,  but  Hobby  is 
generally  more  evenly  dark  across  the  upperwing,  lacking  contrast  between 
coverts  and  flight  feathers,  has  a darker  forehead,  and  is  less  ochreous  on 
underparts,  having  more  richly  coloured,  rufous  (adult)  or  huffish  (juvenile) 
tibial  feathers  and  undertail-coverts.  Compared  with  juvenile  Hobby,  juvenile 
Red-footed  has  a much  paler  crown,  more  prominent  pale  edges  to  upperpart 
feathers,  and  its  tail  is  obviously  barred  across  the  whole  upper  surface  (juvenile 
Hobby’s  tail  is  barred  only  on  inner  webs,  so  barring  not  visible  from  below). 
Second-calendar-year  Hobby  can  appear  similar  to  juvenile  and  second-calendar- 
year  female  Red-footed;  as  well  as  the  above  distinctions,  however,  it  can  be 
separated  by  the  fact  that  the  crown  joins  the  mantle  via  two  dark  lines  each  side 
of  a pale  nape  spot,  and  it  is  a uniform  warmer  brown  above  (see  Small  1992). 

Melanistic  Common  Kestrel  occurs  rarely  and  has  been  confused  with  adult  or 
near-adult  male  Red-footed  Falcon.  The  former,  however,  can  be  easily  separated 
by  its  shorter  wing  in  relation  to  the  tail  (when  perched,  the  wingtips  fall  well  short 
of  the  tail  tip),  its  more  uniform  upperwing  lacking  pale  primaries,  the  absence 
of  rufous  on  its  rear  underbody,  and  its  different  bare-part  colours. 

Merlin  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  much  more  compact 
appearance  with  shorter,  broader-based  wings  and  square-ended  tail,  and  its 
different  hunting  methods  (prolonged  pursuits  of  small  birds  low  over  the 
ground).  Eleonora’s  Falcon  is  considerably  larger  than  Red-footed  and  should  not 
cause  any  confusion,  being  slim-bodied  and  with  distinctly  longer  wings  and  long 
tapering  tail;  it  has  an  even  more  dashing  flight  than  Hobby. 

Clark  el  al.  (1990)  pointed  out  the  potential  confusion  between  Red-footed 
Falcon  and  Sooty  Falcon,  mainly  in  juvenile  plumage.  Despite  being  different  in 
shape  and  size  (Sooty7  is  larger),  juveniles  of  the  two  appear  superficially  similar. 
Sooty  should,  however,  in  good  views,  show  more  extensive  dark  on  the 
primaries,  narrow  white  bands  on  (he  undertail  and  a lack  of  barring  on  the 
uppertail;  a dark  forehead  concolorous  with  crown  and  ear-coverts;  a longer 
‘moustache’;  diffuse  grey  streaking  on  buffer  underparts;  and  greyer  bare-parts 
coloration.  In  flight  silhouette.  Sooty  is  intermediate  between  Hobby  and 
Eleonora’s  Falcon,  thus  differing  from  Red-footed. 

Amur  Falcon,  closely  allied  to  Red-footed  and  sometimes  treated  as 
conspecific  with  it  (e.g.  Ali  & Ripley  1987),  breeds  southeast  of  Lake  Baikal  and 
into  northern  China,  migrating  in  autumn  southwest  across  India  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  winter  in  southeast  Africa,  where  it  tends  to  keep  separate  from  Red- 
footed. In  spring,  it  migrates  back  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  whereas  Red-footed 
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follows  a westerly  route  through  West  Africa  into  Europe  on  a broad  front  across 
the  Mediterranean.  Nevertheless,  occasional  records  of  small  groups  of  Amur 
Falcons  in  Oman  and  Saudi  Arabia  (Hollom  et  al.  1988)  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
vagrancy  in  the  Western  Palearctic.  Adult  and  immature  male  and  juvenile  Amur 
are  most  like  the  corresponding  plumages  of  Red-footed:  adult  male  is  generally 
dark  grey  or  grey-black  above,  paler  grey  below,  but  with  strikingly  white  or  grey- 
white  underwing-coverts  and  axillaries;  second-calendar-year  male  is  very  like 
Red-footed,  but  slighdy  darker  above,  pale  grey  below  with  sharp,  neat  streaking 
(not  rufous)  concentrated  mostly  on  the  belly,  and  the  underwing-coverts  are 
usually  patchy  white;  juvenile  differs  from  juvenile  Red-footed  in  having  a darker 
crown  which  meets  the  dark  ‘face’  patch,  and  a white  ground  colour  on  the 
underparts  (juvenile  Red-footed  has  white  of  forehead  extending  as  narrow 
supercilia  on  to  pale  nape  and  neck-sides).  Female  Amur  Falcon  is  very  different 
from  female  Red-footed  and  resembles  Hobby,  having  dark  brown-grey  on  head 
and  upperparts,  with  white  breast,  flanks  and  belly  heavily  marked  with  black,  and 
is  rather  white  on  the  underwing-coverts. 
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The  best  field  guides 

Not  long  ago,  the  choice  of  field  guide  for  use  in  Britain  and  Europe  was  limited 
to  just  two  or  three.  The  choice  now  is  much  wider;  but  it  is  not  easier.  Several 
are  very  good  indeed,  but  the  ideal,  perfect,  easy-to-use,  wholly  accurate, 
compact,  easy-to-carry,  succinct,  well-illustrated,  up-to-date,  comprehensive  field 
guide  has  yet  to  be  published.  Perhaps  the  above  criteria  are  incompatible,  and  it 
never  will  be.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  asked  two  specialist  groups  to  select  their 
favourite  guides  which  they  can  recommend  to  others. 

First,  we  have  sought  advice  from  past  winners  of  the  title  Y oung  Ornithologist 
of  the  Year,  for  the  people  who  most  need  a field  guide  and  make  most  frequent 
use  of  one  are  beginners.  We  asked  them  to  choose  the  field  guide  (or  guides) 
which  they  personally  have  found  ‘the  best,  most  reliable  and  helpful  when 
learning  the  art  of  birdwatching  in  Britain’  (just  one  if  they  thought  it  by  far  the 
best,  or  two  or  at  most  three  if  they  thought  others  were  almost  as  good) . Scoring 
these  3,  2 and  1,  the  11  young  ornithologists  selected  Lars  Jonsson’s  Birds  of 
Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (1992)  as  their  number-one  choice, 
and  three  other  field  guides  tied  to  become  equal  second  (see  table  1). 

Table  1.  The  best  field  guides  for  beginners.  These  books  were  recommended  by  winners  of 
the  tide  Young  Ornithologist  of  the  Year:  Jonathan  Dean,  Tom  Fieldsend,  Mark  Gurney,  Kirsty 
Hughes,  Alexander  Lees,  Chrisdne  Murphy,  David  Parnaby,  Simon  Padent,  Jane  Reid, 
Dominick  Spracklen  and  Steve  Voder.  First  choices  scored  3,  second  2 and  third  1 . 


Total 

Position  Authors,  title  (and  publisher)  scores 

1 Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Christopher  Helm)  17 

2=  Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification 

(Macmillan)  8 

2=  Hayman  The  Mitchell  Beazley  Birdwatcher's  Pocket  Guide  (Mitchell  Beazley)  8 

2=  Holden,  Sharrock  & Burn  The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds  (Macmillan)  8 

5=  Ferguson-Lees,  Willis  & Sharrock  The  Shell  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland 

(Michael  Joseph)  3 

5=  Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  Collins  Field  Guide:  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe 

(HarperCollins)  3 


We  published  an  assessment  of  field  guides  by  members  of  the  British  Birds 
Rarities  Committee'*’  in  1987  (Brit.  Birds  401-403),  and  have  now  sought  their 
expert  advice  again.  At  this  more  advanced  level,  we  assumed  that  most 
birdwatchers  would  often  travel  away  from  their  home  base  and  occasionally 
farther  afield,  at  least  to  Europe,  so  we  asked  each  of  the  BBRC  members  to 
choose  the  guides  that  they  would  take  with  them  on  a roving  trip  around  Britain 
(table  2),  and  on  a roving  trip  around  the  Continent  (table  3).  We  also  asked 
them  to  list  the  half-dozen  other  books  (perhaps  too  hefty'  or  too  specialised  to  be 
taken  on  trips)  that  they  found  most  useful  for  reference  at  home  (table  4). 

Lars  Jonsson’s  tour  de  force,  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  (1992),  published  by  Christopher  Helm,  was  the  experts’  top  choice,  for  use 
both  in  Britain  and  when  travelling  in  Europe  (tables  2 & 3). 

*Thc  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  is  sponsored  by  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd. 
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T able  2.  The  best  field  guides  for  use  in  Britain.  These  books  were  selected  by  members  of 
the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee:  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw,  Alan  Brown,  G.  P.  Catley,  Pete  Ellis, 
C.  D.  R.  Heard,  R.  A.  Hume,  K.  D.  Shaw,  Andy  Stoddart  and  Grahame  Walbridge.  First  choices 
scored  3,  second  2 and  third  1. 

Position 

Authors,  title  (and  publisher) 

Total 

scores 

1 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  fast  (Christopher  Helm) 

20 

2= 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe 
(HarperCollins) 

10 

2= 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification 
(Macmillan) 

10 

4 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  Collins  Field  Guide:  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe 
(HarperCollins) 

4 

5 

Ferguson-Lees,  Willis  & Sharrock  The  Shell  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  (Michael  Joseph) 

3 

Table  3.  The  best  field  guides  for  use  when  travelling  in  Europe.  These  books  were  selected 


by  members  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee:  see  table  2.  First  choices  scored  3,  second 
2 and  third  1. 

Total 

Position  Authors,  title  (and  publisher)  scores 

1 Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Christopher  Helm)  25 

2 Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Bare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe 

(HarperCollins)  8 

3 Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan)  7 

4=  Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  Collins  Field  Guide:  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe 

(HarperCollins)  3 

4=  Porter,  Willis,  Christensen  & Nielsen  Flight  Identification  of  European  Raptors  (Poyser)  3 


Table  4.  Most  useful  identification  reference  books.  Members  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  (see  table  2)  were  asked  to  select  up  to  six  books  that  they  found  useful  for  reference 
at  home,  in  addition  to  the  field  guides  which  they  had  listed  previously.  All  books  scored  equally. 


Total 

Position  Authors,  title  (and  publisher)  no.  of  choices 

1 Cramp  et  at.  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic,  vols  1 -9  (Oxford  University  Press)  8 

2=  Delin  & Svensson  The  Photographic  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn)  6 

2=  Svensson  Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines  (Svensson)  6 

4  Hayman,  Marchant  & Prater  Shorebirds:  an  identification  guide  to  the  waders 

oftheWorld( Christopher  Helm)  5 

5=  Gensbol  & Bertel  Collins  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Prey  of  Britain  and  Europe,  North  Africa 

and  the  Middle  East  (HarperCollins)  3 

5=  Harrison,  C.  An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic  (HarperCollins)  3 

5=  Madge  & Burn  Wildfowl:  an  identification  guide  to  the  ducks,  geese  and  swans 

of  the  World  (Christopher  Helm)  3 

8=  Grant  Gulls:  a guide  to  identification  (Poyser)  2 

8=  Harrison,  P Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  (Christopher  Helm)  2 
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It  was  no  surprise  to  find  that  ‘ BWP ’ was  the  identification  experts’  most- 
consulted  reference  book  (table  4). 

The  17  books  listed  in  tables  1-4  are  all  now  entitled  to  carry  the  British  Birds 
logo  denoting  that  they  are  recommended  by  British  Birds. 

In  a future  issue,  we  shall  be  listing  the  most  useful  general  ornithological 
reference  books. 
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Exclusive  OUP  offers  for  BB  subscribers 

Oxford  University  Press  has  made  two  offers  available  exclusively  to  BB  subscribers: 

Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (BWP)  (Cramp  et  al.) 

The  price  of  the  9-volume  boxed  set  will  be  £755  after  June,  but  BB 
subscribers  can  purchase  the  set  through  British  BirdShop  for  £650 
throughout  1995:  SAVE  £105.00. 


NEW  SERIES:  First  three  volumes  of  ‘Bird  Families  of  the  World’ 

The  Hornbills  (Kemp)  Just  published.  £40.00 
The  Penguins  (Williams)  Just  published.  £35.00 
The  Mcgapodes  (Jones  et  al.)  Due  May/June.  £35.00 

BB  subscribers  ordering  any  of  these  volumes  through  British  BirdShop  will 
receive  a free  tee-shirt  (XL  si/e  only)  featuring  the  Snow  Bunting  design  of 
vol.  9 of  BWP  and  the  slogan  ‘Soaring  Ahead — Oxford  for  Ornithology’, 
which  usually  retails  for  £5.99. 

These  ros  i -i  Kia-;  offers  are  exclusive  to  BB  subscribers  using  the  British  BirdShop  form 
on  pages  ix  & x. 
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The  Birds  of  Nigeria:  an  annotated  check-list. 

By  J.  H.  Elgood,  J.  M.  Heigham,  Amberley  M.  Moore,  Anne  M.  Nason,  R.  E 
Sharland  & N.  J.  Skinner.  BOU  Check-list  No.  4 (2nd  edn). 

British  Ornithologists’  Union,  Tring,  1994.  306  pages;  64  colour  plates;  7 figures;  10  tables 


ISBN  0-907446-16-7.  £21.00. 

We  may  have  given  back  most  of  our  empire, 
but  we  are  still  in  charge  of  quite  large  chunks 
of  its  ornithology.  This  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  Nigeria. 

Prior  to  1 964,  there  was  no  easily  accessible 
check-list  of  that  huge  country’s  birds,  but  in 
that  year  John  Elgood  provided  just  such  a 
stimulus  to  observers.  It  featured  814  species. 
Thirty’  years  on  comes  a third  revision, 
prepared  by  Elgood  and  five  other  authors 
and,  for  the  second  time,  aided  by  the  BOU’s 
initiative  in  national-list  publishing.  A total  of 
883  species  is  treated  in  the  texts. 

The  new  book  is  far  more  than  a check-list. 
Over  70  pages  are  devoted  to  a narrative 
review  of  the  Nigerian  environment  and 
ornithology^  which  is  complemented  by  new 
colour  plates  exhibiting  16  habitats  and  48 
birds.  Altogether,  these  sections  make  up  an 
admirable  passport  to  the  country'  and  its 
birds. 


The  check-list  occupies  194  pages,  with  an 
average  of  4'ri  species  per  page.  Within  up  to 
200  words  per  species,  the  text  summarises 
numbers  and  status,  qualified  by  habitat, 
season  of  occurrence  and,  where  warranted, 
locality  and  date.  Evidence  of  breeding  is 
noted  separately.  Most  British  readers  will  find 
the  information  on  about  170  Palearctic 
migrants  of  interest. 

I noted  a few  errors  of  date  or  attribution 
from  my  period  in  Nigeria  (for  safety7,  consult 
the  original  works) . In  general,  however,  this  is 
a huge  job  very'  well  executed. 

How  I wish  that  it  had  been  at  my  right 
hand  as  I blundered  around  Nigeria  25  years 
ago.  Future  workers  will  be  better  served. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  done,  however,  not 
least  in  ensuring  that  more  than  one  native 
Nigerian  gets  a mention  in  the  next  edition. 
Ian  Wallace 


Utbreirfsla  varpfugla  a Sudvesturland:  Koimun  1987-1992. 

Compiled  by:  Kristinn  Haukur  Skarphedinsson,  Gunnlaugur  Petursson  & Johann 
Oli  Hilmarsson. 

Icelandic  Museum  of  Natural  History',  Reykjavik,  1994.  126  pages;  78  line-drawings;  78 
distribution  maps.  Price  ISK  1180.00  or  £11.00. 


This  is  the  breeding-bird  adas  of  southwestern 
Iceland,  covering  an  area  of  3,900  km2  (56  10- 
km  squares),  surveyed  during  the  six  years 
1987-92. 

Although  covering  only  a tiny  part  of 
Iceland,  this  is  the  area  around  Reykjavik,  so 
will  be  very  useful  to  visitors  to  Iceland.  It  is 
also  a remarkable  achievement,  for  the 
fieldwork  relied  on  a total  of  only  1 7 
observers  (never  more  than  12  in  any  one 
year). 

This  adas  is  very7  easy  to  use,  even  for  those 
who  read  no  Icelandic.  There  is  a 1 '6-page 
English  summary  and,  in  addiuon,  every  one 
of  the  79  species  included  has  not  only  a 
distribution  map  (and  line-drawing,  and  text 
in  Icelandic),  but  also  up  to  half-a-dozen  lines 
of  good  English  precis. 

The  maps  themselves  use  the  standard  three 


sizes  of  dot  (for  confirmed,  probable  and 
possible  breeding)  and  also  open  circles  to 
indicate  confirmed  breeding  records  prior  to 
the  survey  period. 

During  the  11 -year  period  1982-92,  a total 
of  69  species  was  found  breeding  in  this  tiny 
part  of  Iceland  around  the  capital,  compared 
with  the  70  which  breed  annually7  in  the  whole 
of  Iceland.  The  most  widespread  species  were 
European  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria, 
Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus , Meadow  Pipit 
Anthus  pratensis , Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
oenanthe  and  Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax 
nivalis.  There  have  been  declines  this  century7 
in  the  numbers  and/or  distribution  of  Red- 
throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata , Red-breasted 
Merganser  Mergus  senator  and  Merlin  Falco 
columbarius,  and  also  of  species  which  have 
declined  elsewhere  in  Iceland  as  well,  such  as 
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Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus,  Greater 
Scaup  Aythya  mania , Long-tailed  Duck 
Clangula  hyernalis  and  Grey  Phalarope 
Phalaropus  fulicarius.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
species  which  have  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  or  expanded  their  distributions 
include  Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacialis , Greylag 
Goose  Anser  anser.  Tufted  Duck  Aythya 
fidigula , Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa. 
Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ridibundus,  Common 
Gull  L.  canus.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  L. 


fuscus,  Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus  and 
Common  Starling  Stumus  vulgaris. 

This  is  a very  well-thought-out  publication. 
ITiat  so  few  observers  have  produced  such  a 
worthwhile  piece  of  work  should  give 
encouragement  in  other  countries  sparsely 
populated  by  birdwatchers.  Atlas  aficionados 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  ornithology  of 
Iceland,  as  well  as  anyone  planning  to  visit  the 
country,  will  wish  to  buy  this  excellent  local  atlas. 
J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


A Diversity  of  Birds:  a personal  journey  of  discovery. 

By  George  Stebbing-Allen. 

Umberleigh  Press,  Umberleigh,  Devon,  1994.  149  pages;  16  line-drawings.  ISBN  1-85944-000-2 


£14.95. 

This  autobiographical  book  tells  of  one  man’s 
quest  to  make  more  of  his  birdwatching  than 
mere  rarity-spotting.  It  aims  to  encourage 
interested  but  essentially  amateur  birdwatchers 
to  do  likewise  and  thus  play  a role  in  bird 
protection  worldwide;  indeed,  it  could  almost 
be  termed  the  thinking  man’s  guide  to 
worthwhile  twitching.  The  themes  are  large, 
and  include  biodiversity,  adaptive  radiation, 
endemism,  conservation,  and  ecotourism,  all 
illustrated  by  the  author’s  own  travels  and 
birding  experiences,  his  journey  taking  us  to 
Costa  Rica  and  New  Zealand  among  other 
countries  abroad  as  well  as  to  localities  in 
Great  Britain,  all  in  search  of  an  answer  to  the 


question  ‘Why  do  birds  occur  where  they  do?’ 
and  taking  in  subjects  such  as  continental  drift 
and  plate  tectonics. 

The  book  is  attractively  produced  and  well 
written,  in  an  easy,  persuasive,  and  non- 
technical if  occasionally  rather  schoolmasterly 
style.  I did  find  (he  author’s  insistence  on  the 
role  of  genes  in  determining  his  interest  in 
ornithology  irritating,  and  his  answer  to  his 
question  ‘Why’  unsurprising,  but  I enjoyed  his 
book  and  can  recommend  it  to  those  attracted 
by  the  topics  it  covers  and  subject  to  the  same 
joy  in  watching  birds  as  he  so  evidently  is. 

K.  E.  L.  Simmons 


Birds  in  Counties  Galway  and  Mayo:  an 
account  of  their  status  and  distribution.  By 
R.  F.  Ruttledge.  (Irish  Wildbird  Conservancy, 
Dublin,  revised  edn  1994.  120  pages,  isbn 
1-899204-05-9.  Paperback  IR£5.00)  Even 
bird-watchers  who  have  never  visited  western 
Ireland  are  likely  to  have  heard  of  Rahasane 
Turlough,  Slyne  Head,  the  Inishkea  Islands  and 
Erris  Head.  This  report-sized  systematic  list,  by 
the  doyen  of  Irish  ornithology,  will  be  welcomed 
by  everyone  living  in  or  visiting  this  spectacularly 
beautiful  pan  of  Ireland.  Still  under-watched, 
the  visitor  can  make  exciting  discoveries.  The  44 
wader  species  listed  include  several  from  the 
Nearctic,  of  course,  and  there  must  be  more  to 
be  found,  but  there  has  not  been  a Wryneck  Jynx 
torquilla  since  1912,  nor  a Red-backed  Shrike 
Lanins  collurio  since  1927;  on  the  other  hand, 
seabirds  abound. 

JTRS 


Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Britain  and 
Europe.  By  John  Gooders.  (Hamlyn, 
London,  1994.  262  pages.  ISBN  0-600-58007- 
5.  Paperback  £12.99)  This  latest  edition 
includes  several  new  ‘European’  destinations, 
such  as  Egypt,  Jordan  and  the  Gambia.  The 
excitement  of  the  first  edition,  published  (by 
Andre  Deutsch)  as  long  ago  as  1970,  remains. 
As  an  introduction  to  where  to  find  birds,  this 
is  a good  general  guide,  although  some  of  the 
information  is  out  of  date.  Despite  this,  I would 
recommend  this  book  for  anyone  contem- 
plating a birding  trip  abroad  for  the  first  time. 
Dave  Odell 


ALSO  RECEIVED 

Bird  Nests.  By  Sharon  A.  Cohen.  (Collins,  San  Francisco,  1993.  128  pages,  isbn 

0- 00-255110-1.  £6.99) 

Ducks.  Compiled  by  Jeanne  Griffiths.  (Dragon’s  World,  Limpsfield,  1994.  45  pages,  isbn 

1- 85028-289-7.  £3.99) 


MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Plates  48  & 49.  Mystery  photographs  194.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  on  pages  209-210. 


LOOKING  BACK 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  April  1970,  the  talking  point  was  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  at 
least  40  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta,  the  first  12  all  arriving  during  17th-  19th  April;  in  con- 
trast, there  was  none  in  autumn. 

In  the  same  month,  British  Birds  subscribers  were  reading  that:  ‘Although  considered  to  be 
largely  sedentary,  the  Wallcreeper  Tichodroma  muraria  has  been  recorded  as  a vagrant  about 
seven  times  in  Britain.  The  most  recent  occurrence,  and  the  first  for  over  30  years,  was  at 
Winspit,  near  Worth  Matravers,  on  the  Dorset  coast.  The  first  authentic  sighting  of  this  in- 
dividual was  on  19th  November  1969,  though  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  had  been  pre- 
sent since  at  least  9th  September.  It  stayed  throughout  the  winter,  working  its  way  each  day 
back  and  forth  through  the  abandoned  stone  quarries  that  extend  along  the  cliffs  for  about  a 
mile  east  from  Winspit.  Hundreds  of  birdwatchers  travelled  to  see  it,  local  inhabitants  and 
holiday-makers  borrowed  binoculars,  and  it  even  put  in  an  appearance  on  television,  but  at 
times  it  could  be  remarkably  elusive  and  no  one  seems  to  have  met  with  much  success  in 
photographing  the  bird.  By  the  end  of  March  it  had  already  acquired  the  black  throat  of  the 
male’s  breeding  plumage,  and  it  was  last  seen  on  18th  April.’  (Brit.  Birds  63:  163) 
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m.  FROM  THE  RARITIES 
COMMITTEE’S  FILES 


Semipalmated  Sandpiper  in  Orkney 

The  following  details  were  submitted  to  the  Rarities  Committee: 
SPECIES  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla. 

AGE  Adult  summer. 

PLACE  Stronsay,  Orkney. 

DATES  7th-8thjune  1993. 

TIMES  4-5  p.m.,  8.30-10  p.m.;  11-3  p.m.  (total  duration  6 hrs  plus). 
observer  J.  F.  Holloway. 

FIRST  FOUND  by  Mike  & Lynn  Johnson.  FIRST  IDENTIFIED  BY  JFH.  OTHER  OBSERVER  Miss  J. 
Maples. 

optical  AIDS  Various,  10  X 40  Zeiss  Dialyt,  etc;  also  Kowa  TSN3  20-60  X. 
distance  from  bird  Down  to  10  m. 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OF  species  JFH:  one  (Elmley,  Kent,  adult,  July  1984:  Brit.  Birds  78:  545). 
SPECIES  PRESENT  FOR  COMPARISON  ALONGSIDE  Dunlin  C.  alpitia. 
experience  of  similar  species  Many  Little  Stints  C.  minuta. 

PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  Mike  Johnson. 

weather  Wind  NE  1;  cloud  cover  5%;  light  conditions  excellent;  angle  of  sun  to  observer: 
various,  incl.  behind  much  of  time;  visibility  excellent. 

Whilst  taking  a video  (300-mm  lens)  of  [Common]  Eiders  [Somateria  rnollissima ] 
on  a quiet  sand/rock  beach  on  Stronsay,  two  of  our  visitors,  Mike  & Lynn 
Johnson,  noticed  four  small  waders  fly  into  view  and  land  on  weed-covered  rocks 
close  to  the  water’s  edge.  Three  were  obviously  adult  Dunlins,  but  the  fourth  was 
much  smaller,  and,  not  being  sure  of  the  identification,  MJ  and  LJ  returned  to 
‘Castle’,  where  the  video  was  played  to  myself  and  Miss  J.  Maples.  Although  the 
bird  was  superficially  very  like  Little  Stint,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  rufous 
in  the  plumage,  which  was  overall  very  pale  grey-fawn,  and  the  underparts  were 
white  with  dark  streaking  on  the  breast. 

We  decided  to  return  to  the  site  and  relocated  the  bird  at  approximately  8.30 
p.m.  and,  although  light  was  excellent  and  we  watched  the  bird  down  to  50  ft  [15 
m]  until  10  p.m.,  we  decided  to  try  again  next  day.  On  returning  to  ‘Castle’,  we 
searched  through  all  available  literature  and  independently  we  all  concluded  that 
the  bird  matched  the  summer-plumaged  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  illustrated  by 
Lars  Jonsson  in  British  Birds  (77:  313).  Little  Stint  had  been  eliminated  on  call, 
width  of  bill  and  lack  of  rufous  in  plumage,  as  had  Red-necked  Stint  [C.  nificollis ] . 
This  just  left  Western  Sandpiper  [C.  mauri ],  which  was  also  eliminated  on  lack 
of  rufous  and  bill  length,  but  we  had  to  be  sure  and  so  returned  next  morning 
hoping  to  clinch  the  identification.  MJ  finally  obtained  excellent  views  of  the  webs 
between  the  outer  toes  when  the  bird  perched  on  a dry  pale-coloured  rock  and 
stood  facing  him  for  several  minutes  at  close  range.  This  alone  eliminated  all  but 
Western,  which  we  eliminated  on  lack  of  rufous  in  plumage;  bill  length,  width, 
and  ‘spatulate’  tip;  shorter-legged  appearance  of  our  bird  (although  none  of  us 
has  seen  Western);  and  call. 

The  bird  spent  its  stay  feeding  among  rocks  and  weed  and  we  all  noted  how 
‘plover-like’  its  feeding  action  was,  quite  deliberate  and  slow.  At  no  time  during 
our  observations  (total  six  hours)  was  it  seen  to  feed  in  typical  Little  Stint-like 
mode — rapid  sewing-machine  action. 


ZEISS 
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The  call  was  heard  on  several  occasions  and  was  completely  different  from  the 
typical  ‘chit’  of  Little  Stint.  JH  noted  it  as  ‘trrrp’ — dry,  low-pitched  and  almost 
stuttering  and  on  one  occasion  ‘trr— rp\  The  ‘trrrp’  note  was  heard  as  the  bird 
took  to  the  wing  on  three  occasions. 

In  flight,  the  wings  looked  very  plain,  with  a very  narrow  whitish  wing-bar 
caused  by  pale  tips  to  the  secondary  coverts. 

On  occasions  an  indistinct  ‘mantle-V’  was  noticed  and  on  closer  scrutiny  this 
matched  exactly  that  shown  on  the  Lars  Jonsson  illustration  mentioned  above. 

When  viewed  ‘front-on’  from  close  range,  the  strong  dark  streaking  to  the 
breast  contrasted  with  the  completely  white  background.  There  was  also  fme 
streaking  on  the  chin  and  throat.  The  upper  flanks  were  also  streaked,  the 
streaking  appearing  as  small  ‘patches’  on  some  occasions.  The  lesser  and  median 
coverts  all  appeared  mid-grey  with  paler  grey  fringes/tips.  The  bottom  row  of 
lower  scapulars  were  dark  arrow-head  tipped  with  paler  contrasting  centres 
(retained  pre-breeding  feathers?)  and  darker  shafts.  The  tertials  were  mid  grey- 
brown  with  paler  buff-grey  fringes. 

Although  the  legs  appeared  black,  at  very  close  range  JH  noted  a very  dark 
green  tinge  and,  on  reading  through  the  literature  later,  we  noted  that  this  is  yet 
another  feature  of  Semipalmated. 

Size/structure  was  as  Little  Stint  [but  ‘rear-end’  more  attenuated].  Plumage  was 
generally  very  dull,  with  fawny-grey  upperparts,  the  most  noticeable  feature  being 
the  very  dark  row  of  scapulars  (see  plates  50-53).  No  rufous  at  all,  other  than 
very  pale  areas  on  crown-sides  and  ear-coverts.  Mantle  with  dark  streaks. 
Underparts  completely  white  background  with  very  distinct  streaking  to  breast 
and  down  onto  flanks.  The  noticeable  gap  between  the  breast  and  flank  streaking 
exactly  matched  that  shown  on  the  Cleveland  individual  seen  in  July  1 989  and  a 
photograph  in  Brit.  Birds  of  one  in  the  USA  in  August  (82:  plate  253).  Rump 
difficult  to  see,  but  appeared  grey-brown  becoming  darker  onto  upper-tail  and 
centre-tail.  Tail  blackish  with  white  sides  to  upper-tail. 

To  sum  up: 

(1)  webs  rule  out  all  but  Western; 

(2)  Western  ruled  out  by  bill  size  and  structure,  lack  of  rufous  in  plumage, 
and  call. 

Sketches  (figs.  1 & 2)  taken  from  extensive  fieldnotes  taken  during  observation 
of  bird. 

Photos  taken  in  very  bright  sunlight  at  midday  (plates  50  & 51);  other  two 
(plates  52  & 53)  taken  shortly  after,  in  hazy  sunshine. 

A short  video  (VHS)  is  useful  only  for  size,  feeding  action  and  general  features. 

There  is  only  one  previous  record  for  Scotland  and  none  for  Orkney. 

John  Holloway 

Castle,  Stronsay,  Orkney  KW17  2AS 

editorial  comment  On  behalf  of  the  BBRC,  Graham  P.  Catley  has  commented 
as  follows:  ‘John  Holloway’s  account  of  the  Stronsay  Semipalmated  Sandpiper 
was  selected  by  the  Rarities  Committee  itself  for  inclusion  in  this  series  not  only 
as  an  example  of  an  excellent  submission  (one  of  the  purposes  of  this  feature), 
but  also  because  it  provides  an  interesting  documentation  of  the  species  in 
summer  plumage,  a plumage  until  recendy  very  rarely  seen  in  Western  Europe, 
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with  just  one  record  from  Ireland  (Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  on  31st  May  1981)  and 
six  records,  possibly  involving  some  duplication,  in  Britain:  one  in  July  1 984,  two 
in  May  1989  and  three  in  May-June  1992.  A further  record  from  the  Netherlands 
in  June  1989  is  still  under  review.  The  photographs  and  sketches  by  JFH  (plates 
50-53  and  figs.  1 & 2)  also  allow  us  to  make  a few  useful  comments  with  regard 
to  identification  and  the  differing  appearance  of  various  stints  and  peeps  as  a 
result  of  the  relative  position  of  some  of  the  feather  tracts. 

‘The  general  appearance  of  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  in  summer  plumage  is 
well  shown  by  the  photographs,  being  a mix  of  grey  to  grey-buff  colours  on  the 
upperparts  with  solid  black  centres  to  the  upper  scapulars  and  the  only  really  rich 
gingery  tones  confined  to  the  lateral  crown,  to  the  rear  of  the  eye,  and  the  rear  of 
the  ear-coverts,  with  the  underparts  mostly  white,  marked  by  a gorget  of  grey 
streaks  and  occasional  smudgy  streaks  down  the  upper  flanks.  The  species 


Plates  50-53.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pnsilla , Orkney,  June  1993  {Mike  Johnson) 
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Fig.  1.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla,  Orkney,  June  1993  (Jo/zzz  Holloway ) 
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Fig.  2.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla , Orkney,  June  1993  (Jo/zzz  Holloway ) 


obviously  lacks  the  rich  chestnut  tones  of  summer-plumaged  Little  Stint,  the  main 
confusion  species  in  Britain  in  spring,  but  beware  Little  Stints  in  very  fresh 
summer  plumage  where  extensive  creamy  to  whitish  fringes  cover  the  chestnut 
feather  bases.  On  such  birds,  however,  the  colour  of  the  tertials  is  usually  still  very 
bright  chestnut,  whereas  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  usually  have  pale  creamy 
fringes  to  the  fresh  tertials,  as  seen  here. 

‘Specific  points  shown  by  this  Stronsay  bird  are:  (1)  a strongly  marked  dark 
loral  area,  making  the  eye  appear  large  from  a distance  and  emphasised  by  being 
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set  in  the  rather  pale-coloured  head;  (2)  a fairly  prominent  pale  supercilium,  a 
feature  also  shown  by  the  1992  individual  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland  (Bnt.  Birds  86: 
plate  157).  This  is  obviously,  however,  a fairly  variable  feature  and  may  be  well 
streaked  in  summer  plumage,  thus  reducing  its  prominence. 

‘The  four  photos  provide  a good  example  of  the  differing  appearance  created 
by  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scapulars,  as  noted  by  Jonsson  & Grant 
(Bnt.  Birds  77:  294).  Essentially,  it  depends  on  whether  the  scapulars  are  held 
tightly  closed  or  loosely  open  as  to  whether  the  wing-coverts  are  visible  or  hidden. 
In  plate  50  the  scapulars  are  obvious,  but  in  plate  52  the  coverts  predominate. 
This  difference  can  again  be  seen  in  plates  51  and  53,  where  the  appearance  of 
the  bird  looks  almost  too  different,  as  if  different  birds  were  involved,  because  of 
the  obvious  black-centred  scapulars  in  plate  51  and  the  rather  dull  buffy/grey 
appearance  as  the  feathers  are  held  closed  in  plate  53.  This  differing  appearance 
also  helps  to  explain  why  the  large  row  of  lower  scapulars,  as  sketched  by  JFH, 
does  not  seem  obvious  in  the  plates.  The  pattern  of  these  feathers  is,  however,  of 
interest.  As  sketched  by  JFH,  these  large  scapulars  show  a pale  greyish  basal  area 
with  a dark  shaft  streak  broadening  into  a dark  subterminal  arrow-head  mark  with 
a narrow  pale  extreme  fringe.  JFH  suggests,  with  a “?”,  that  these  particular 
arrow-head  scapulars  on  this  bird  may  be  retained  “pre-breeding”  feathers.  “Pre- 
breeding” must  mean  winter/first-winter  feathers  as  they  are  replaced  only  twice 
a year,  in  autumn  and  spring.  Both  juveniles  and  adults  in  autumn  acquire  rather 
plain  grey  scapulars  with  a narrow  and  rather  faint  darker  shaft  streak.  The  rather 
similarly  patterned  lower  rear  scapulars  on  juvenile  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  are 
moulted  out  in  late  autumn,  and,  if  by  any  chance  they  had  been  retained,  by 
June  of  the  following  year  they  would  in  any  case  be  extremely  worn.  These 
scapulars  are  clearly  fresh  and  must  therefore  be  new.  So  why  are  they  not  solid 
black-centred  feathers  with  a pale  fringe  like  the  upper  scapulars?  The  probable 
answer  is  again  to  be  found  in  Jonsson  & Grant  (Brit.  Birds  77:  296). 

‘Essentially,  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  replaced  early  in  the  spring  moult, 
may  show  more  of  a winter-plumaged  pattern  than  later  ones  replaced  as  the  bird 
comes  into  breeding  condition.  These  lower  large  scapulars  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  early-moulted  summer-plumage  feathers  and  it  is  thus  rather 
interesting  that  their  pattern  mirrors  rather  precisely  that  of  a juvenile  feather,  not 
that  of  a winter-plumaged  feather.  Some  of  the  feathers  also  show  an  extensive 
dark  basal  area  as  well  as  the  anchor-shaped  mark.  Could  they  be  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  process  of  growing  a full  black-centred  feather? 

‘Other  identification  features  noted  by  JFH  but  not  obvious  in  the  photographs 
were  the  palmations  and  the  call,  a “low-pitched  . . . almost  stuttering  ‘trrrp’  or 
‘trr— rpY’  as  well  as  the  other  features  of  bill  and  wing/tail  structure  shown  in  the 
sketches. 

‘JFH  is  to  be  congratulated  for  providing  a very  useful  set  of  photographs — 
fairly  small  images,  but  well  exposed  and  quite  sharply  focused — which  not  only 
assisted  the  members  of  the  BBRC  with  their  assessment  of  the  record,  but  also 
provided  valuable  evidence  to  support  the  excellent  British  Birds  paper  by  I^ars 
Jonsson  & Peter  Grant  (77:  292-315).’ 


Chilterns  Bird  & 

Wildlife  Fair  ’95 

Supporting  Chilterns  Wildlife 

SAT/SUN  13  & 14  MAY  1993 
College  Lake  Wildlife  Centre, 
Bulbourne  nr  Tring,  Herts 

Come  to  this  award  winning  reserve  for  a wide  range  of 
exhibitors:  artists,  books,  crafts,  clothing,  optics,  bird  and  wildlife 
organisations,  recordings,  travel  and  more.  Over  40  exhibitors. 

• Also  featuring  talks,  walks.  Beginners'  Workshop,  etc. 

• Celebrity  guests:  TONY  SOPER,  JOHN  WYATT  and  DAVID 
TOMLINSON. 

Entry  £3.00  per  person 
Concession  £2.00  Children  FREE 


FREE 

PARKING 


1 0am  to  5pm  each  day 


MARQUEES  and  COVERED  STANDS 


College  Lake  is  a BBONT  and  Castle  Cement  Ltd  Reserve 
Main  sponsor  Kay  Optical  (1962)  of  Morden  and  Tring. 
Supported  by  Birdwatching  magazine. 
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BBONTWt 


Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire  Naturalists'  Trust  Limited 

Reg  Charity  No.  204330 

3 Church  Cowley  Road,  Rose  Hill,  Oxford  OX4  3JH 
Tel:  (0865)  775476/Fax:  (0865)  711301 
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The  definitive  binocular.  Outstanding 
twilight  performance,  maximum  contrast, 
optimum  brilliance  and  first  class  image  quality. 
Thanks  to  a totally  new  optical  system  with 
major  improvements  to  many  important  details. 
A waterproof,  nitrogen  filled  housing  with 
DesignSelection  styling  for  good  looks  and 
maximum  ease  of  handling.  The  perfect 
synthesis  of  function,  convenience  and  prestige: 
technical  precision  in  its  most  attractive  form. 

In  other  words  a new  dimension  in  binocular 
technology  from  Carl  Zeiss,  guaranteed  to 
withstand  the  excesses  of  climate  and  nature 
for  the  next  thirty  years. 


E2 


The  mark  of  Carl  Zeiss  quality 


Night  Owls  7x45  B,  8x56  B,  10x56  B 


For  the  full  'Facts  and  Figures'  about  Carl  Zeiss  binoculars, 
please  complete  the  coupon  below  and  send  to: 

Carl  Zeiss  Limited,  Binocular  Division,  Dept  BB, 

PO  Box  78,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts  AL7  1LU 

Name 

Address  


ZEISS 


Postcode 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

News  from  the  Flows 

Standing  on  the  top  of  Sletill  Hill,  the  view  was  fantastic.  For  early  November  in 
Caithness,  the  weather  was  no  less  fantastic:  clear  blue  skies,  not  a breath  of  wind, 
and  temperatures  that  almost  warranted  shirt  sleeves.  Away  to  the  east,  Loch 
More  was  clearly  visible,  and  to  the  west  the  peak  of  Ben  Griam  Beg.  This  is  the 
Row  country,  home  of  breeding  birds  that  range  from  Common  Greenshank 
Tringa  nebularia  and  Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  to  Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra 
and  Black-throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica.  A massive  area  of  peatland,  this  part  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  is  of  international  importance  for  its  wildlife  and 
habitats,  makes  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  World’s  biodiversity,  and  has 
the  atmosphere  of  true  wilderness. 

There  are  only  some  10  million  ha  of  deep  peatlands  in  the  World,  and  15% 
of  these  are  found  in  the  UK.  The  Row  country  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland 
contains  some  400,000  ha,  or  4%  of  the  World  resource.  Standing  on  the  top  of 
Sletill,  all  should  have  been  idyllic,  but,  unfortunately,  back  in  the  1980s,  forestry 
arrived  in  the  Rows.  Thousands  of  hectares  were  ploughed  and  planted  with  Sitka 
Spruce  Picea  sitchensis  and  Lodgepole  Pine  Pinus  contorta  var.  latifolia,  with  the 
resulting  loss  of  nesting  space  for  Merlins  Falco  columbarius,  waders,  Arctic  Skuas 
Stercorarius  parasiticus  and  Short-eared  Owls  Asio  flamrneus.  The  view  from  Sletill 
now  simply  showed  the  skeleton  of  the  old  Row  country,  a skeleton  that  had  been 
picked  clean  by  the  forestry  vultures.  Some  of  the  birds  remain — the  wettest  bogs 
and  lochans  could  not  be  ploughed — but  their  numbers  are  inevitably  reduced. 

The  exciting  news  is  that  the  RSPB  has  recently  purchased  over  7,000  ha  of 
the  Forsinard  Estate,  an  area  of  prime  peatland  containing  all  the  key  species  for 
which  the  area  is  famous.  Having  spoken  out  strongly  about  the  destruction  of 
the  Rows  in  the  past,  this  is  truly  a case  of  the  RSPB  ‘putting  its  money  where 
its  mouth  is’.  The  Society  has  asked  its  members  to  help  with  the  purchase  and 
subsequent  running  costs  of  this  new  reserve,  and,  if  past  acquisitions  are  a guide, 
they  will  be  extremely  supportive.  Scottish  Natural  Heritage,  the  Government- 
financed  conservation  body  for  the  area,  has  declined  to  assist  with  money  to 
safeguard  this  priority  conservation  area  (although  Government  money  went  to 
assist  with  the  afforestation  which  caused  the  destruction!).  Much  of  the  area 
qualifies  for  protection  under  European  Union  Directives  on  Birds  and  Habitats, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  hope  for  support  from  Brussels  if  Scotland  is  not 
prepared  to  help. 

Several  years  ago,  the  RSPB  purchased  its  first  Scottish  estate,  Abernethy 
Forest  in  the  Highlands,  which  included  the  famous  Loch  Garten  Ospreys 
Pandion  haliaetus.  Debate  at  that  time  included  ‘conservation  versus  jobs’,  a 
conflict  that  has  been  largely  resolved  at  Abernethy,  for  the  RSPB  now  employs 
considerably  more  people  on  the  reserve  than  were  employed  by  the  estate  before 
the  acquisition.  Working  with  the  local  community  and  adding  to  its  prosperity 
should  be  a feature  of  this  new  and  exciting  reserve  in  the  far  North. 
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News  and  comment 


What’s  changing? 

Great  Tits  Parus  major  predominated  on  the 
hanging  nut-baskets  at  Fountains  this  winter, 
often  outnumbering  Blue  Tits  P.  caeruleus  by 
up  to  ten  to  one. 

Go  back  a couple  of  years  and  Blue  Tits 
were  by  far  the  commoner  of  the  two.  Go  back 
a few  more  years  and  House  Sparrow  Passer 
domesticus  (now  completely  absent)  was  the 
most  numerous  species.  On  the  lawn,  flocks  of 
Common  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris  would 
descend  as  soon  as  food  was  thrown  out,  but 
this  winter  a singleton  on  the  roof  was  the  only 
sighting  (apart  from  a few  flying  over). 

Not  long  ago,  one  would  search  through 
flocks  of  Common  Redpolls  Carduelis  flammea 
to  find  a Siskin  C.  spinus;  nowadays,  one 
searches  the  Siskin  flocks  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a Redpoll.  In  summer,  Willow 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  trochilus  used  to 
predominate  over  Chiffchaffs  P.  collybita,  but 
recently  Chiffchaffs  have  been  the  more 
numerous.  The  biggest  turnaround  locally, 
however,  may  be  the  Hedge  Accentor  Prunella 
modularis,  formerly  one  of  the  commonest 
residents,  but  now  at  perhaps  one-tenth  of  its 
numbers  of  the  1970s  and  distinctly  unusual. 

Such  changes  may  sometimes  be  local 
quirks,  but  more  often  reflect  regional, 
national  or  continent-wide  trends.  Some  are 
obvious — such  as  disappearing  Wrynecks  Jynx 
torquilla.  Tree  Sparrows  Passer  montanus,  Com 
Crakes  Crex  crex  or  Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanius 
collurio,  or  invading  Collared  Doves 


Streptopelia  decaocto — but  the  longer  the 
ornithological  record  the  more  clear  it 
becomes  that  changes  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Populations  increase  and 
decrease,  and  ranges  expand  and  contract,  far 
more  than  was  suspected.  The  local  tetrad 
atlases,  of  which  we  now  have  several  repeat 
surveys,  demonstrate  precisely  a surprising 
number  of  changes  in  just  a couple  of  decades. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  such  data  collection,  by 
county'  societies  and  by  the  BTO  and  IWC 
surveys  and  censuses,  that  casual  observations 
(such  as  those  at  Fountains)  can  be  converted 
from  anecdotal  hearsay  into  firm  documentary' 
evidence. 

There  are  fascinating  changes  taking  place 
here  at  home.  Your  everyday  birding  can  be  as 
full  of  surprises  and  excitements  as  any  foreign 
trip  and  can  be  made  useful,  as  well  as 
interesting,  by  contributing  fully  to  local  and 
national  surveys  and  censuses. 

Of  BB' s subscribers,  57%  are  already 
members  of  the  BTO  or  IWC,  and  70%  are 
members  of  their  local  bird  club  or  society.  If 
you  are  among  those  who  are  not,  may  we 
suggest  that  now  is  the  time  to  join?  We  should 
like  to  see  every  British-based  BB  subscriber 
also  a member  of  the  BTO. 

The  addresses  to  write  to  are:  BTO,  The 
Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP24  2PU;  and 
IWC,  Ruttledge  House,  8 Longford  Place, 
Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland.  (JTRS) 


Butterfly  prosecution 

We  frequently  use  ‘N  & c’  to  give  you  some  of 
the  latest  news  of  prosecutions  relating  to  bird 
species.  Now  we  can  report  the  first  successful 
prosecution  relating  to  the  sale  of  protected 
butterflies. 

At  Leicester  Magistrates  Court  on  2nd 
November  1994,  Trevor  Carter  was  found 
guilty  of  possessing  for  sale  14  specimens  of 
the  Chequered  Skipper  Carterocephalus 
palaemon.  Although  officially  classified  as  ‘out 
of  danger’  in  Britain,  this  is  only  because  its 
extinction  in  England  in  1976  has  fortunately 
been  matched  with  the  discovery  of  a more 
widespread  distribution  in  Scotland.  It  is 
listed  on  Schedule  5 of  the  Wildlife  and 
Countryside  Act  1981.  Mr  Carter  was  fined 
£35  for  each  specimen  in  his  possession,  and 
ordered  to  pay  £80  costs. 


British  Birdwatching  Fair 

The  1994  Fair,  at  Rutland  Water  in  August, 
raised  £41,000  for  the  Halmahera  appeal.  At  a 
reception  at  The  Lodge,  the  cheque  was 
accepted  on  behalf  of  BirdLife  International  by 
Dr  Colin  Bibby. 

The  1995  Fair  will  be  held  at  Rutland  Water 
during  18th-20th  August,  and  proceeds  will 
this  time  go  to  help  conserve  vital  migration 
stopover  wetlands  in  Morocco,  which  are  also 
home  to  breeding  species  such  as  Marbled 
Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris , and  to 
winterers  including  most  of  the  World’s  few 
Audouin’s  Gulls  Larus  audouinii  and  Slender- 
billed  Curlews  Numenius  tenuirostris.  The  1995 
Fair  will  be  sponsored  by  In  Focus,  together 
with  Anglian  Water  and  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd,  and  will 
again  be  organised  jointly  by  the  RSPB  and  the 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Trust  for  Nature 
Conservation. 
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Blackcaps  wintering  in 
Sweden 

The  incidence  of  reports  of  wintering  by 
Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla  has  increased 
greatly  in  Sweden,  as  it  has  in  Britain  ( Bird 
Study  28:  5-14).  The  peak  was  in  1982/83, 
when  72  individuals  were  reported,  but  an 
analysis  of  all  688  winter  observations,  by 
Thord  Fransson  and  Bengt-Olov  Stolt  (Omis 
Svecica  4:  105-112),  has  shown  that  98%  of 
those  in  northern  Sweden  disappear  during  the 
course  of  the  winter,  compared  with  69%  in 
southern  Sweden.  For  the  whole  country,  the 
decrease  from  November  to  March  was  72% 
for  males  and  81%  for  females. 


Goshawks  in  and  out  of 
captivity 

In  1994,  there  were  some  1,500  Northern 
Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  known  to  be  in 
captivity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  is 
without  doubt  a minimum  figure.  The  origin 
of  many  of  these  birds  is  mixed,  resulting  from 
importation  from  Eastern  Europe,  Scandinavia 
and  even  North  America.  It  is  known  that  in 
1994  alone  some  40  of  these  birds  were  ‘lost’ 
(i.e.  they  either  escaped  or  were  genuinely  lost 
when  being  ‘flown’).  A real  genetic  hotch- 
potch! Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  British 
population  of  Goshawks  is  doing  so  well? 


Lazy  birders  in  Hants 

We  all  know  about  24-hour  marathon  Bird 
Counts,  Bird  Races,  Big  Days  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  usually  indulged  in  for  a 
combination  of  fun  and  sponsorship  money  for 
a worthy  wildlife  charity.  Teams  of  two  to  five 
members  tear  about  all  over  a county  or  a 
country  seeking  as  many  species  as  possible 
and  end  up  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausted  (never  has  a Yellowhammer 
Emberiza  citrinella  caused  more  heartache  than 
the  one  we  didn’t  see  or  hear  in  Bedfordshire 
on  our  Big  Day  this  January). 

The  Hampshire  Ornithological  Society  has 
now  come  up  with  rules  for  all  those  whose 
concentration  span  is  rather  less  than  24 
hours:  a competition  for  ‘worn  out  bird  racers 
and  lazy  bird  watchers  everywhere.’  It  is  called 
‘Spotwatch’. 

For  a Spotwatch,  the  observer  or  team  must 
remain  in  one  spot  (do  not  move  more  than  1 0 
m)  and  the  species  count  lasts  10  minutes.  A 
prize  of  £50  will  be  contributed  to  the  local 
conservation  reserve  of  the  winner’s  choice.  At 
present,  entry  is  limited  to  HOS  members,  but 
perhaps  the  idea  may  spread  . . . 

For  details  of  Spotwatch,  the  HOS  or  its 
excellent  Newsletter  edited  by  Alan  Snook, 
write  to  Trevor  Carpenter,  28A  Kiln  Road, 
Fareham,  Hampshire  POi6  7UB. 


‘But  Officer,  this  is  a matter 
of  Life  or  Death!’ 

The  news  that  over  90  motorists  had  been 
caught  for  speeding  by  the  Grampian  police  in 
the  early  hours  of  28th  November  1994  has 
now  passed  into  birding  folklore,  for  they  were 
all  on  their  way  to  the  Burghead  Grey-tailed 
Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes. 

Rumours  reach  us  at  ‘N  & c’  that  certain 
individuals  were  so  determined  to  end  up  with 
a longer  list  than  their  colleagues  that  they 
were  claiming  to  have  been  stopped  for 
speeding  on  three  separate  occasions. 

Now  all  this  may  be  good  fun  and  a good 
story,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  be  killjoys,  but, 
even  if  some  of  these  stories  are  only  half  true, 
there  is  still  perhaps  serious  cause  for  concern. 


FLORA-for-FAUNA 

English  Nature  has  backed  a pilot  scheme, 
originated  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  which 
aims  to  encourage  people  to  grow  plants  which 
provide  food  for  birds,  butterflies  and  other 
wildlife.  Known  as  FLORA-for-FAUNA,  it 
involves  the  introduction  of  wildlife  labels  at 
garden  centres  to  give  people  some  guidance 
on  which  are  the  most  wildlife-friendly  plants. 


EU  change  to  ‘set-aside’  boosts 

There  have  been  the  first  signs  that  many 
agricultural  species  are  favouring  set-aside 
fields  (Brit.  Birds  87:  644).  Now  comes  even 
better  news  from  Brussels  and  the  European 
Commission.  (What  a pity  that  good 
environmental  news  so  often  comes  from 
Brussels  and  not  from  Westminster!)  The 
proposals  would  now  allow  farmers  to  include 


wildlife 

habitat  creation  as  part  of  their  compulsory 
set-aside.  This  means  that  fanners  could  plant 
new  woodlands,  re-create  flood-meadows,  re- 
establish lowland  heath,  create  reedbeds  and 
saltmarsh  and  still  qualify  for  the  set-aside 
payments.  This  must  be  good  news;  all  we 
want  now  is  the  implementation  from 
Westminster. 
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News  and  comment 


More  news  from  Cyprus 

Back  in  1994,  we  reported  (Bm.  Birds  87: 
339,  403)  from  Cyprus  and  welcomed  the 
news  that  the  spring  shooting  ban  had  been 
reinstated  on  the  island.  We  have  recently 
heard  from  David  Whaley  (Paphos,  Cyprus) 
that  our  story  may  have  been  a little 
misleading  and  perhaps  overoptimistic.  The 
legal  framework  for  bird  protection  exists  in 
many  countries,  but  the  enforcement  is  often 
sadly  lacking.  Britain  does  not  have  a clean 
sheet  in  this  respect,  witness  the  annual 
slaughter  of  nesting  Hen  Harriers  Circus 
cyaneus  in  many  of  our  upland  areas.  David 


informs  us  that  Cyprus  is  moving  forwards  in 
the  field  of  bird  protection.  It  has  good 
legislation,  many  areas  with  no  shooting,  a 
large  Game  and  Fauna  Department,  and 
specialist  Game  Police  Units.  It  is  a long  way, 
however,  from  complying  with  the  EU  Wild 
Birds  Directive.  Many  Cypriots  are 
campaigning  to  see  the  present  law's  more 
strictly  enforced,  especially  those  relating  to 
liming  and  netting,  and  for  better  protection  of 
Cypriot  habitats.  David  stresses  diat  continued 
support  from  visitors  to  the  island  is  still 
needed. 


Hybrid  birds 

The  occurrence  of  hybrid  birds  in  the  wild  is 
something  with  which  most  birders  are 
familiar.  Who  has  not  come  across  a confusing 
hybrid  Aythya  at  some  time  or  other? 
Similarly,  we  are  probably  all  aw'are  of  the 
‘mule’  hybrids  produced  by  crossing  captive 
Canaries  Sennits  canaria  with  one  of  the 
common  British  finches.  It  must  be  a little 
worrying,  however,  when  we  learn  that  there 
are  currently  nearly  300  hybrid  birds  of  prey 
registered  as  being  held  in  captivity',  and  this 
relates  only  to  those  species  for  which 
registration  is  required  by  law.  This  figure 
includes  over  50  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  X 
Saker  Falcons  F.  cherrug  and  over  30  Gyr  F. 
rusticolus  X Saker  Falcons.  Confusing  enough 
if  one  of  those  were  to  escape,  but  how  about 


if  it  were  one  of  the  known  16  Peregrine  X 
Merlin  F.  columbarius,  or  even  the  Peregrine 
X Red-necked  Falcon  F.  chicquera  hybrids? 
There  is  at  least  one  Golden  Eagle  Aquila 
chysaetos  X Steppe  Eagle  A.  nipalensis  and,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a few  Common 
Crossbill  Loxia  curvirostra  X Greenfinch 
Carduelis  chloris  hybrids.  One  wonders  if  there 
should  not  be  some  serious  discouragement  of 
this  practice.  At  least  in  Britain,  the  progeny  of 
any  species  that  should  be  registered  with  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  must  also  be 
registered.  We  understand  diat  in  Germany 
hybrids  need  not  be  registered,  and  this  not 
only  provides  a possible  loop-hole  in  the 
registration  scheme,  but  positively  encourages 
some  bird-breeders  to  concentrate  on  hybrids. 


‘Irish  Birds’  1994 

There  are  always  some  publications  that  are 
very  w'dcome  at  the  ‘N  & c’  desk — and  Irish 
Birds  is  definitely  one  of  them.  Volume  5, 
number  2,  has  just  arrived,  containing  a varied 
selection  of  papers  and  notes  as  well  as  the 
41st  Irish  Bird  Report  and  the  Irish  Ringing 
Report  for  1993.  Details  of  three  additions  to 
the  Irish  list  are  included:  Franklin’s  Gull  Lams 
pipixean  (surely  long  overdue),  Sardinian 
Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  from  1993,  and 
the  third  from  1913!  This  last  was  a Pallid 
Swift  Apus  pallidus  that  had  remained 
undetected  in  the  National  Museum  since  that 
date.  Other  items  of  note  include  the  results  of 
the  1993  census  of  Corn  Crakes  Crex  crex  (a 
drastic  decline  since  the  previous  census  in 
1988)  and  of  a wintering  census  of  Barnacle 
Geese  Branta  leucopsis  (the  highest  total  since 
counts  began  in  1959). 

Copies  are  available  (price  £8.00,  plus  £2.00 
p&p)  from  IWC,  Ruttledge  House,  8 Longford 
Place,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 


Contraceptives  for  Grey 
Squirrels 

High  breeding  success  of  the  Grey  Squirrel 
Sciums  carolinensis,  that  North  American  alien 
introduced  here  in  1876,  has  resulted  in  a 
present  population  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
2'l2  million  in  Britain. 

Grey  Squirrels  are  now'  considered  to  be  a 
major  limiting  factor  affecting  production  of 
quality  hardwood  trees  here,  and  have  also 
been  associated  with  the  demise  of  our  native 
Red  Squirrel  5.  vulgaris.  In  conjunction  with 
Sheffield  University’s  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Biotechnology,  the 
Forestry'  Authority'  is  seeking  to  develop  an 
immuno-contraceptive  vaccine.  Thanks  to 
recent  advances  in  technology,  its  components 
can  be  targeted  specifically  at  Grey  Squirrels, 
and  it  w'ill  be  administered  through  special 
feeding  hoppers.  It  is  not  intended  to  eliminate 
Grey  Squirrels,  merely  to  keep  their  numbers 
in  check. 
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'Flying  Forward1  to  Swanwick 

The  annual  December  migration  of  BTO 
members  to  Swanwick  for  the  Birdwatchers’ 
Conference  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  next 
generation  of  birdwatchers  is  alive  and  well. 
Not  only  did  the  winners  of  the  Young 
Ornithologists  of  the  Year  awards  need 
something  akin  to  Securicor  to  carry  off  their 
numerous  prizes  of  optical  equipment  and 
books,  but  Stephen  Votier,  winner  of  the 
senior  section,  also  clinched  the  botde  of 
champagne  in  the  BB  mystery  bird 
photographic  competition  and  the  other  two 
winners,  Simon  Patient  (intermediate  section) 
and  Jonathan  Dean  (junior  section),  also 
scored  very  highly  in  the  other  quizzes  that  are 
now  an  annual  feature  of  this  conference. 

The  theme  this  year  was  the  ‘changing  face 
of  the  birds  of  the  British  Isles’  and  attendees 
were  treated  to  a particularly  excellent  and 
stimulating  series  of  presentations.  Amongst 
the  highlights  were  Rob  Fuller  drawing 
attention  to  the  frighteningly  high  quantities  of 
chemicals  now  being  used  in  agriculture, 
quantities  that  seem  to  be  on  an  upward  spiral; 
and  Professor  John  Lawton  (The  Witherby 
Memorial  Lecture)  stressing  that  birds  are  not 
only  trivial  in  the  global  concept  of  total 
wildlife,  but  also  so  very  important  in  that  we 
know  comparatively  so  much  about  them.  He 
brought  home  the  startling  and  disturbing  fact 
that  nitrogen  fixation  in  Britain  is  now 
provided  in  greater  quantities  by  Man’s 
activities  than  by  nature.  Potentially,  this 
means  that  some  of  the  poorer  soils  and 
habitats  (e.g  the  southern  heathlands)  are 
bound  to  become  enriched,  and  the  nitrogen 


being  deposited  on  our  lawns  is  going  to  make 
it  grow  all  that  much  faster.  Rob  Bijlsma 
showed  the  relationship  between  the  growing 
Dutch  population  of  Northern  Goshawks 
Accipiter  gentilis  and  the  breeding  failure  of  the 
Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  in  the  Netherlands: 
perhaps  a lesson  for  us  in  Britain,  but  one 
suspects  that  the  ecology  of  the  species  may  be 
a little  different  over  here.  With  the 
forthcoming  census  of  Barn  Owls  Tyto  alba  (a 
joint  BTO  and  Hawk  and  Owl  Trust 
operation),  it  was  fascinating  to  hear  all  the 
background  from  Colin  Shawyer.  The  success 
of  nest-boxes  is  amazing,  but  perhaps  some 
caution  is  needed  in  the  more  open,  critical 
habitats  where  they  can  be  particularly 
attractive  to  Common  Kestrels  Falco 
tinnunculus,  the  parents  then  feeding  on  the 
chicks  of  ground-nesting  birds  that  are 
threatened  in  some  areas. 

Altogether  a packed  weekend.  So  much 
happened,  from  Geoff  Horne  and  Maurice 
Adcock  receiving  their  Tucker  Medals,  to 
workshops  and  art  exhibitions;  from  books  and 
seabirds  to  live  jazz  and  Cirl  Buntings  Emberiza 
cirlus-,  from  film  shows  to  exotics.  Paul  Green 
and  all  the  other  staff  at  the  BTO  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  a splendid  week-end. 
Amazingly,  after  such  diversity,  the  Sunday 
morning  summing-up  by  Jeremy  Greenwood, 
BTO  Director,  was  such  that,  even  if  you  had 
missed  the  entire  conference  by  sitting  in  the 
bar,  you  could  still  have  appreciated  all  the 
messages  and  highlights.  Well  worth  putting 
the  dates  8th- 10th  December  1995,  for  this 
year’s  event,  in  your  diary. 


New  facilities  for  birders  in 
Tayside 

A new  visitor  centre  overlooking  the  1,000-ha 
reserve  at  the  Montrose  Basin,  Tayside,  has 
been  given  the  go-ahead  by  the  local  planning 
authority.  The  reserve  and  the  new  centre  are 
managed  by  the  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust.  The 
development  proposal  includes  two  new 
lagoons,  a hide,  a car  park  and  a substantial 
building  interpreting  the  natural  history  of  the 
area.  The  total  cost  will  be  in  the  region  of 
£250,000,  and  the  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  obtaining  so  many 
substantial  grants  from  statutory  and 
commercial  bodies. 

Further  details  from  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust, 
Cramond  House,  Kirk  Cramond,  Cramond 
Glebe  Road,  Edinburgh  EH4  6NS.  ( Contributed 
by  Frank  Hamilton ) 


Egyptian  wetlands 

Ornithological  Studies  in  Egyptian  Wetlands 
1989190 , edited  by  Peter  L.  Meininger  & 
Gamil  A.  M.  Atta,  is  a 402-page  joint 
publication  of  the  Foundation  of 

Ornithological  Research  in  Egypt  (FORE)  and 
the  Working  Group  International  Waterbird 
and  Wetland  Research  (WIWO). 

It  can  be  ordered  by  paying  Dfl  35.00  (plus 
Dfl  15.00  administration  and  bank  costs  for 
each  separate  order  from  abroad)  to  postal 
giro  account  2.666.009  or  to  ABN  Bank 
account  57.02.16.613  of  Stichting  WIWO, 
Lindengracht  9,  3633  AS  Vreeland,  The 
Netherlands,  or  by  sending  a Eurocheque  to 
that  address.  A short  version  of  this  report  in 
Arabic  can  be  requested  (free)  from  FORE, 
c/o  Peter  L.  Meininger,  Listzlaan  5,  NL-4384 
KM,  Vlissingen,  The  Netherlands. 
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News  and  comment 


Wetland  creation 

Wetland  initiatives  are  in  vogue  in  Wales.  On 
Anglesey,  the  RSPB  has  acquired  part  of 
Malltraeth  Marsh  along  the  Cefni  and  is 
currently  constructing  bunds  so  that  the  water 
levels  can  be  raised  and  a complex  of  wet 
pastures  and  reedbeds  be  created.  The  main 
aims  are  to  bring  back  Great  Bitterns  Botaurus 
stellaris  as  breeding  birds  and  to  help  the 
declining  populations  of  Northern  Lapwings 
Vanellus  vanellus,  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  and 
Common  Snipes  Gallinago  gaUinago. 

On  the  Dyfi,  a consortium  of  statutory  and 
voluntary  bodies  is  working  to  maintain, 
enhance  and  restore  wetlands  under  the  Dyfi 
Biosphere  Project. 

At  Traeth  Lafan  (La van  Sands)  SPA  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Menai  Straits,  the  Traeth 
Lafan  Management  Committee,  administered 
by  Gwynedd  County  Council  and  involving  two 
borough  councils,  CCW,  the  RSPB,  the  Wildlife 


Trust,  Cambrian  Ornithological  Society, 
Penrhyn  Wildfowlers  and  others,  has  acquired 
the  adjacent  pastures  and  is  busily  constructing 
scrapes,  again  to  benefit  breeding  waders. 

Down  on  the  Burry  Inlet,  Welsh  Water  has 
bought  a farm  for  a new  sewage-treatment 
works,  but  over  several  hundred  acres  they  will 
create  pools  and  reedbeds  to  complement  the 
damp  pastures  and  fenland. 

Unfortunately,  the  Welsh  Office  and  Cardiff 
Bay  Development  Corporation  show  no  sign  of 
going  ahead  with  the  planned  wetlands  on  the 
Gwent  Levels  in  mitigation  for  the  barraging  of 
the  TaffiEly  estuaries  in  Cardiff.  This  200-ha 
mosaic  of  pools,  grazing  pasture  and  reedbed 
was  promised  during  the  passage  of  the  Cardiff 
Bay  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  and  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  also  got  the  UK 
Government  ‘off  the  hook’  with  the  European 
Commission. 


Environmental  Community 
Chest 

Scottish  Natural  Heritage  has  been 
undertaking  a novel  pilot  scheme  in  urban 
areas  of  southeast  Scodand.  KnowTi  as  the 
Environmental  Community  Chest,  it  consists 
of  a pirate’s  treasure  chest  full  of  books, 
videos,  posters,  leaflets  and  a sound  tape,  and 
is  aimed  particularly  at  community  groups 
who  may  not  know  much  about  the 
environment  but  would  like  to  learn  and  get 
involved. 

If  you  live  in  the  requisite  area  and  can  think 
of  a group  it  may  help,  contact  Adrian  Fenn, 
SNH,  The  Old  Laundry  House,  Dalkeith 
Country'  Park,  Dalkeith  EH22  2NA. 


Basingstoke  Canal  designated 
SSSI 

The  Basingstoke  Canal  is  the  richest  open- 
water  site  in  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  87 
different  species  of  native  water  plants,  more 
than  half  of  all  those  on  the  British  list.  The 
richness  of  the  canal’s  wildlife  is  due  to  the 
changes  in  acidity  of  the  water  as  it  flows  from 
west  to  east,  crossing  from  chalky  soils  to  more 
acid,  sandy  ones.  It  is  managed  by  the 
Basingstoke  Canal  Authority,  on  behalf  of  its 
joint  County  Council  owners — Hampshire  and 
Surrey.  A management  plan  formulated  on 
behalf  of  the  Canal  Authority  attempts  to 
reconcile  nature  conservation  with  the  Canal’s 
recreational  attractions. 


Guinness  supports  "Artists  for 
Nature’  in  Wexford 

Along  with  a dozen  other  projects  throughout 
the  World,  such  as  help  for  the  Seychelles 
Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  corvina  on  the 
island  of  La  Digue,  in  its  ‘Water  for  Life’ 
initiative,  Guinness  pic  is  joining  with  ‘Artists  for 
Nature’  to  sponsor  the  forthcoming  gathering  of 
18  international  artists  in  wetland  areas  of  Co. 
Wexford  in  mid  June  1995.  Invited  artists 
include  John  Busby,  Keith  Brockie,  Dan  Daly, 
Vadim  Gorbatov,  Lars  Jonsson,  Killian 
Mullamey,  Bruce  Pearson,  Michael  Warren 
and  Dan  Zetterstrbm.  Funds  raised  will  go  to 
the  Irish  Wildbird  Conservancy  and  help  to 
fund  conservation  and  protection  of  the  very7 
sites  that  the  artists  will  be  visiting. 

The  ‘Artists  for  Nature’  gathering  in  Poland 
in  spring  1 992  led  to  the  acclaimed  Portrait  of  a 
Living  Marsh:  32  international  artists  visit 
northeast  Poland  (review  Brit.  Birds  87:  82). 

Well  done,  Guinness! 


Conservation  techniques 
exported 

Last  autumn,  a group  of  seven  conservationists 
from  the  former  Czechoslovakia  \isited  various 
places  including  Parsonage  Down  National 
Nature  Reserve  in  Wiltshire,  Salisbury  Plain 
Training  Area  and  Dartmoor,  as  part  of  a ten- 
day  study  tour,  to  see  at  first  hand  how- 
management  techniques  here  could  be  applied 
to  a redundant  military  training  area  within  a 
national  park  in  Moravia. 
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Freshwater  studies  in  Wales 

A Welsh  Freshwater  Group  was  launched  by 
CCW  on  30th  November  1994,  at  the 
Anglesey  Lakes  Symposium  held  at  Beaumaris 
on  Anglesey.  A review  of  the  Anglesey  lakes  as 
a conservation  resource  revealed  that  some  106 
standing  waters  occur  on  the  island,  10%  of 
Welsh  waters,  ranging  from  nutrient-rich 
alkaline  waters  to  highly  acidic  (pH  2-3),  metal- 
rich  (copper,  zinc  and  cadmium)  man-made 
pools  on  Parys  Mountain.  Most  are  less  than  1 0 
ha  in  extent.  Anglesey  wedands  support  a large 

Ramsar  Bureau  visits  Dee 
Estuary 

Mid  November  1 994  saw  an  important  visit  by 
the  Ramsar  Bureau  to  the  Dee  Estuary. 
Concerns  over  the  many  threats  to  the  estuary 
over  the  last  decade  led  the  Dee  Estuary 
Conservation  Group,  a consortium  of  local  and 
national  conservation  groups,  to  write  to  the 
Bureau  in  1987.  Eventually,  in  1993,  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  agreed  to 
initiate  a ‘monitoring  procedure’  on  the  Dee.  As 
a result  of  this,  a party  of  around  20  people, 
including  officials  from  the  DoE,  the  Welsh 
Office,  and  the  Ramsar  Bureau  office  in 
Switzerland,  together  with  Ramsar  Danish  and 
French  coastal  experts,  local  authorities,  the 
National  Rivers  Authority,  CCW  and  English 
Nature  and  the  DECG,  spent  two  sunny  days 
on  a fact-finding  tour  around  the  estuary  from 
West  Kirby  to  the  Point  of  Air.  The  group 
looked  at  problems  associated  with  old  chemical 
and  waste  tips,  coastal  erosion,  access  and 
cockling,  recreation,  and  developments  such  as 
the  proposed  Flint  bypass.  This  was  followed 
by  a day  of  discussions  on  the  way  forward. 
The  Ramsar  Bureau  will  now  make  a series  of 
recommendations  to  central  Government  to 
help  secure  the  future  of  the  important  bird 
populations  and  other  wildlife  of  the  Dee. 
( Contributed  by  Dr  Stephanie  Tyler ) 


Malt  whisky  and  birds 

The  ‘N  & c’  team  is  often  asked  to  ‘advertise’ 
various  birding  events,  products,  and  so  on. 
We  are,  of  course,  very  happy  to  do  so  where 
possible,  and  we  are  open  to  a wide  range  of 
bribery!  Especially  so  when  we  hear  that 
Branta  Travel  is  offering  a birdwatching  tour 
that  follows  the  Malt  Whisky'  Trail  around 
Scotland.  What  did  not  surprise  us  was  that 
the  Trail’s  leader  was  to  be  Ralph  Todd,  who 
has  at  least  15  species  of  Malt  on  his  garden 
list!  Further  details  from  Branta  Holidays,  7 
Wingfield  Street,  London  SE15  4LN. 


proportion  of  the  Welsh  breeding  population  of 
Northern  Shoveler  Aims  clypeata , Gadwall  A. 
strepera  and  Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina,  as 
well  as  a range  of  algae,  higher  plants  and 
dragonflies. 

The  new  Freshwater  Group  will  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  all  matters  related  to 
fresh  waters  in  Wales.  The  contact  is  Catherine 
Duigan,  CCW,  Penrhos  Road,  Bangor, 
Gwynedd  LL57  2LQ.  ( Contributed  by  Dr 
Stephanie  Tyler) 


Steve  Dudley  joins  Leica 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  Leica  Camera  Ltd 
has  appointed  Steve  Dudley,  well  known  for 
his  BT O-Leica  links,  to  its  binocular  and 
telescope  division.  Congratulations  to  Leica  for 
this  demonstration  of  its  commitment  to 
birdwatching,  and  best  wishes  to  Steve  in  his 
new  post. 


The  great  escapes 

The  May  issue  of  Bird  Watching  magazine 
includes  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  ‘great 
escapes’ — accounts  of  birders  ‘dicing  with 
death’,  risking  life  and  limb  in  pursuit  of  birds. 
The  issue  also  features  places  in  Wales  to  look 
at  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  without  disturbing 
them. 


Long-serving  RSPB  staff 
retire 

At  the  end  of  1994,  RSPB  staff  marked  the 
retirement  of  some  of  their  long-serving 
colleagues.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  success  of 
the  RSPB  some  20  to  30  or  more  years  ago 
that  growth  in  its  support,  its  work  and 
consequently  its  workforce  now  means  a 
steady  run  of  retirements. 

Jimmy  Dunbar  had  been  warden  of  the 
Loch  of  Strathbeg  reserve,  Grampian,  since  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Society  in  1973  and,  as 
well  as  various  gifts,  staff  organised  a quite 
impressive  surprise  party. 

At  the  end  of  1 994,  Frank  Hamilton, 
RSPB’s  longest-serving  staff  member,  retired 
after  having  held  almost  every'  office  the 
Society  had  to  offer,  culminating  as  Director 
Scotland.  Robert  Gillmor’s  superb  painting  of 
a flock  of  Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus 
was  a fitting  tribute  to  a man  who  had 
completed  36  years’  service  with  the  RSPB. 
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REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tim  Cleeves — Northeast 

David  Clugston — Scotland 

Dave  Flumm — Southwest 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Alan  Richards — Midlands 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


Ian  Prestt 

We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  Ian 
Prestt,  formerly  Director  of  the  RSPB  and  until 
recently  its  President,  died  suddenly  on  23rd 
January.  A fuH  obituary  will  appear  in  due  course. 


New  BBRC  member 

Reg  Thorpe  has  been  elected  to  membership 
of  the  Rarities  Committee. 


Change  of  address  of  Recorder 

Richard  Allison,  Recorder  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, has  moved  to  29  Bagot  Place, 
Kings  Hedges,  Cambridge  CB4  2UL. 


m.  MONTHLY  MARATHON 


0 


Nearly  everyone  (91%)  correctly  identified  the  bird  in  plate  10  as 
Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus,  the  only  other  species  named 
being  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus. 

An  even  higher  proportion  of  entrants  (97%)  correctly  identified 
the  wader  (plate  26)  as  a Dunlin  Calidns  alpina , the  only  other 
answer  given  being  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus. 

The  three  leaders — John  Holt  (Buckinghamshire),  Jakob  Sunesen  (Denmark) 
and  Peter  Sunesen  (Denmark) — got  both  right,  and  have,  therefore,  all  achieved 
11-in-a-row  sequences  of  correct  answers.  Maybe  plate  38  in  March  will  have 
decided  the  issue  . . . 

For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  iof;  or 
telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 


Plate  54.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  106:  either  thirteenth  stage  in  seventh  'Marathon'  or 
first  stage  in  eighth  'Marathon'.  Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  on  page  65  of  the  January  issue, 
then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th  May  1995. 


MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


■i  r\  A It  is  early  October  and  you  come  across  a lone  plover,  obviously  a Plu- 
■L  dsi  vialis,  with  no  other  waders  present  for  comparison  (plates  48  & 49  on 
page  195).  First  impressions  are  of  a grey-and-white-spangled  plover  with  a 
fairly  obvious  yellow  tinge  to  the  mantle,  back,  rump  and  tail.  Could  it  be  a juve- 
nile American  Golden  Plover  P.  dominica ? Juvenile  European  P.  apncana  and 
Pacific  Golden  Plovers  P.  fulva  are  much  more  buff  or  yellow  in  general  tone, 
but  juvenile  Americans  fit  the  pattern  of  this  bird  pretty  well.  Although  juvenile 
Americans  can  be  rather  yellow-tinged  on  all  the  feather  notches  and  bars  on  the 
upperparts  and  wings  when  very  fresh,  they  quickly  fade  and  wear  to  leave  most 
of  these  areas  as  whitish  patterning,  except  on  the  rump  and  lower  back,  areas 
normally  protected  by  the  closed  wings,  which  thus  remain  contrastingly  yel- 
lowish. 

But  do  the  other  features  fit  American?  What  of  the  crucial  structural  features 
noted  in  all  the  recent  identification  papers  and  field  guides?  Your  bird  shows 
three  primary  tips  extending  beyond  the  tertials  (and  there  seems  to  be  a good 
extension  of  primaries  beyond  the  tail-tip).  American  always  seems  to  show  four 
primary  tips  beyond  the  tertials  in  juvenile  plumage,  but  the  outer  two  fall  very 
close  together  and  may  look  like  one,  the  compound  effect  being  to  suggest  that 
there  may  be  only  three.  The  extension  beyond  the  tail  is  ‘good’,  and  the 
primary  tips  cross  beyond  the  tail,  another  good  feature.  The  bill  looks  quite 
stocky:  both  American  and  Pacific  show  a heavier  bill  proportionately  than 
European  Golden,  so  the  case  is  building  nicely.  Juvenile  Americans  usually 
show  a contrastingly  dark  cap,  pale  supercilium  and  a dark  crescent  before  the 
eye.  This  bird  has  a darker  cap  than  the  rest  of  the  head,  the  supercilium  is  paler 
and  it  has  that  crescent.  The  underparts  look  barred  or  streaked  with  grey,  but 
they  are  not  clearly  visible  and  the  leg  length  is  hard  to  judge  on  a lone  bird. 

Confident  now  that  most  features  fit,  you  dash  off  to  the  phone  to  spread  the 
news  and  when  you  return  the  bird  has  gone.  So,  with  only  your  notes  already 
in  the  book  and  no  flight  views  or  call,  will  your  description  be  acceptable  to  the 
BBRC?  In  general  terms,  it  would  sound  like  a juvenile  American  Golden 
Plover,  but  it  should  be  stressed  that,  when  faced  with  a possible  Pacific  or 
American  Golden  Plover,  observers  should  really  try  to  see  the  underwing 
pattern.  Most  plovers,  if  watched  for  long  enough,  will  raise  their  wings,  a trait 
of  the  genus,  or  fly.  This  will  reveal  a buffy-grey  pattern  of  axillaries  and  under- 
wing-coverts/flight feathers  on  Pacific  and  American,  or  white  axillaries  and 
underwing-coverts  on  European,  with  contrasting  jet-black  axillaries  and  white 
underwing-coverts  on  Grey  Plover  P.  squatarola.  The  last  of  these  does,  of 
course,  also  have  a contrasting  white  rump-patch  and  a conspicuous  white 
upperwing  bar.  Indeed,  it  was  a pity  you  did  not  wait  for  this  bird  to  fly,  as  the 
white  rump  and  black  axillaries  of  this  juvenile  Grey  Plover  would  then  have 
been  strikingly  obvious.  On  the  ground,  however,  a bright  golden-tinged  juvenile 
like  this  bird  could — especially  if  alone — look  very  similar  to  a juvenile  American 
Golden. 

In  direct  comparison  with  European  Golden,  however,  Grey  would  look 
larger,  and  the  head  is,  on  reflection,  too  stocky,  the  cap  not  dark  enough  and 
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the  supercilium  too  streaked  and  lacking  in  contrast,  but  the  general  similarity  is 
obvious.  The  pattern  of  the  underparts  would  also  be  very  different,  with  juve- 
niles of  American,  Pacific  and  European  Golden  in  effect  showing  a pattern  of 
fine  cross-barring  from  breast  to  rear  flanks,  whereas  Grey  shows  a more  longi- 
tudinally streaked  pattern,  with  clear  white  rear  flanks/undertail-co verts.  Make 
sure  you  see  the  underwing  well! 

I photographed  this  bird  in  South  Humberside  in  October  1987. 

Graham  P.  Catley 

13  West  Acridge,  Barton-on-Humber,  South  Humberside  DN18  5AJ 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Bany  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  13th  February  to  19th  March  1995. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  Male  at 
Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford),  4th  March. 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Barton-on- 
Humber  (Humberside),  13th- 16th  February'; 
Carnforth  (Lancashire),  5th- 18th  March. 

Iceland  Gull  Larus  glaucoides  Adult  of  the 
race  kumlieni  at  Killybegs  (Co.  Donegal),  20th 
February. 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodestethia  rosea  Slapton  Ley 
(Devon),  18th- 19th  February;  Flamborough 
Head  (Humberside),  and  adult  on  Cape  Clear 
Island  (Co.  Cork),  4th  March;  first-winter  at 
Galway  City'  (Co.  Galway),  on  6th  March; 
long-stayer  at  Seaforth  (Merseyside)  present 
to  15th  March. 

Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Long-stayer 
reappeared  near  Musselburgh  (Lothian)  from 
21st  February'  to  18th  March. 


Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight),  13th  March;  overwintering  individual 
at  Gomshall,  near  Guildford  (Surrey),  still 
present  on  18th  March. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inornatus  Individual  of  the  race  humei  at 
Hornsea  (Humberside),  intermittently  from 
21st  February  to  16th  March;  overyvintering 
individual  of  same  race  at  Great  Yarmouth 
(Norfolk),  still  present  on  19th  March. 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 
Overwintering  individual  at  Kenwith  Nature 
Reserve  near  Bideford  (Devon)  still  present  on 
19th  March. 

Little  Bunting  Embenza  pusilla  Isle  of  Man, 
13th- 19th  February;  near  Colchester  (Essex), 
13th- 19th  March. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(25p/min  cheap  rate;  39p/min  other  times;  incl.  VAT) 


British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers^. 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should 
be  sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN. 


Books  AH  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

SPECIAL  OFFERS .Please  tick  / 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  special  boxed  set  vols  1-9  (normal  price  £755, 

save  £105) £650.00  □ 

Dymond  The  Birds  of  Fair  Isle  (Dymond)  special  reduced  price  (usually  £1 1.95) Paperback  £5.95  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95).  £12.95  □ 
Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zeland  arid  Antarctic  Birds 

vol.  2.  raptors  to  lapwings  (OUP)  exclusive  reduced  price £125.00  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  vols.  1 & 2 

exclusive  two-volume  price  (usual  price  £115) £105.00  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

SkarphecTinsson,  Petursson  & Johann  Utbrei&sla  varpfugla  d 

Sucfvesturland:  Konnun  1987-1992  (Icelandic  Museum) £1 1.00  □ 


COMING  SOON  _ ORDER  NOW 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  Sparrows:  a guide  to  the 

buntings  and  North  American  sparrows  (Pica  Press)  DUE  JULY £28.00  □ 

Chantler  & Driessens  Swifts:  a guide  to  the  swifts  and  tree  szvifts  of  the  world  (Pica  Press)  DUE  JUNE £25.95  □ 

Jones,  Dekker  & Roselaar  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  megapodes  (OUP)  due  may/June. 

Plus  FREE  tee-shirt £35.00  □ 

Shirihai  The  Birds  of  Israel  (Academic  Press)  DUE  1995 approx.  £80.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 

Baker  Identification  Guide  to  European  Non-Passerines  (BTO) Paperback  £16.50  □ 

Beaman  Palearctic  Birds:  a checklist  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia  north 

of  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  (Harrier) Paperback  £12.50  □ 

BOU  Checklist  of  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland  Sixth  edition  (BOU)  Paperback  £5.95  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds £1-00  □ 

Bruun,  Delin,  Svensson,  et  al.  Hamlyn  Guide:  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn)  Paperback  £8.99  □ 

Campbell  & Lack  A Dictionary  of  Birds  (Poyser)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1985  £49.50  □ 

Clement,  Harris  & Davis  Finches  and  Spanvzvs:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  £29.99  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-5  & 9 all  £85  each;  vols.  6 & 7 £75  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

Curson,  Quinn  & Beadle  New  World  Warblers:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers) £24.99  □ 

de  Juana  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Spain  (Lynx) £24.95  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  vol.  1 (Lynx)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1993  £95.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  (Lynx) £98.00  □ 

Dymond,  Fraser  & Gantlett  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) £19.00  □ 

Finlayson  & Tomlinson  Birds  of  Iberia  (Mirador) £20.00  □ 

Fry,  Fry  & Harris  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters  and  Rollers:  a handbook  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1992  £27.99  □ 

Fuller  Bird  Life  of  Woodland  and  Forest  (CUP) £24.95  □ 

Gibbons,  et  al.  The  New  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1994 £40.00  □ 

Gooders  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Britain  and  Europe  (Hamlyn) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £7.99  □ 

Harrison  Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  Revised  edn.  1991  (Helm  Publishers) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1983 £24.99  □ 

Hayman,  Marchant  & Prater  Shorebirds  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1986 £24.99  □ 

Hollom,  Porter,  Christensen  & Willis  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (Poyser) £16.00  □ 

Howard  & Moore  A Complete  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Academic) £27.00  □ 

Howell  & Webb  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Mexico  & Northern  Central  America 

(OUP) Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 

Jenni  & Winkler  Moult  and  Ageing  of  European  Passerines  (Academic) £40.00  □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  zvith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm  Publishers)  £25.00  □ 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry'  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  

vol.  1 £85.00  □ vol.  2 £85.00  □ vol.  3 £85.00  □ vol.  4 £85.00  □ 


Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS  (cont.) 


Please  lick  •/ 


Kemp  Bird  Families  of  die  World:  the  hombills  (OUP).  Plus  free  tee-shirt £40.00  □ 

Lack  The  Atlas  of  Wintering  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser)  Best  Birit  Book  of  1987 £22.50  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Karn  Bhaet) £38.00  □ 

Madge  & Bum  Wildfowl:  an  identification  guide  (Helm  Publishers)  Best  Bird  Book  OF  1988 £24.99  □ 

Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vol.  1 £125.00  □ 

National  Geographic  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  Bes  t Bird  Book  of  1984 £14.95  □ 

Olsson  & Larsson  Terns  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Helm  Publishers)  £24.99  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £55.00  □ vol.  2 £60.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  Birds  of  the  World  (Y ale  UP) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1 99 1 £80.00  □ 

Sibley  & Monroe  A Supplement  to  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  the  World  (Yale  UP) Paperback  £19.95  □ 

Simpson  & Day  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Australia.  4th  edn.  (Helm  Publishers) Paperback  £17.99  □ 

Stebbing-Allen  A Diversity  of  Birds:  a personal  journey  of  discovery  (Umberleigh) £14.95  □ 

Svensson  Identification  Ginde  to  European  Passerines  4th  edn £29.50  □ 

Turner  & Rose  A Handbook  to  the  Swallows  and  Martins  of  the  World  (Helm) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1990 £22.99  □ 

Tyler  & Ormerod  The  Dippers  (Poyser)  £19.00  □ 

Watson  Donald  Watson:  one  pair  of  eyes  (Arlequin) £55.00  □ 

Williams  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  penguins  (OUP).  Plus  FREE  tee-shirt £35.00  □ 

Winkler  & Christie  Woodpeckers:  a guide  to  the  woodpeckers,  piculets  and  wrynecks  of  the  world  (Pica  Press)  £30.00  □ 


OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 

refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates 

Free  copies  of  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  are  av  ailable  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  tick  / 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  Please  add  £ 2.00  pGfp  per  order  Please  tick  Z 

Gibbon  Southern  African  Bird  Sounds  (6  cassettes,  boxed) £49.95  □ 

Kettle  More  British  Bird  Sounds  (1  cassette) £6.95  □ 

Kettle  & Ranft  British  Bird  Sounds  on  CD  (2  CDs) £29.00  □ 

Roche  All  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sittclle) (4  cassettes)  £29.95  □ (4  CDs)  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  APRIL  1995  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also  during 

the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but  recommended  if 
available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  Subbuteo  XI lit  Lad.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US$  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  FREE  please  quote  your  1313  ref.  no. 

Name 

Address Ref- 

No. 


..Total  £ Cheque/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using 
these  credit  cards: 


If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 


Please  debit  my  Access/Visa  MasterC  '.ard/Kurocard 

Expiry  date 
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Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN 
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BEIDAIHE  from  £1150 

with  Paul  Holt  and  Martin  Williams 
23  Sept-8  Oct 

EILAT  from  £490 

with  Killian  Mullarney 
29  Oct-5  Nov 


BHARATPUR  from  £1350 

with  Paul  Holt 
4-13  January  1996 


Details  from  Sunbird,  PO  Box  76, 

Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  IDF. 

Tel  0767  682969  (Please  specify 
which  event  you  are  interested  in). 

Sunbird  is  a trading  name  of  Conderbury  Limited. 

(D471  ) 
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BIMONTHLY  JOURNAL  ON  FIELD  ORNITHOLOGY 


□ Excellent  papers  on  identification,  distribution, 
occurrence,  movements  and  behaviour  of  Palearc- 
tic  birds 

D Regular  contributions  on  Asian-Pacific  birds 

□ Latest  news  on  rare  and  interesting  birds  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Western  Palearctic 

□ Well  produced  with  numerous  high  quality  colour 
photographs 

□ Yearly  report  on  rare  birds  in  the  Netherlands 

D In  English  or  with  extensive  English  summaries 


For  information  or  a free  sample  issue,  write  to: 
Dutch  Birding,  Postbus  7561 1 , 1 070  AP  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Subscribers  to  Dutch  Birding  can  claim  25%  off  a 
British  Birds  subscription 
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BIRDS  IN 
BELIZE 


TAMANDUA 

JUNGLE 

EXPERIENCE 

An  integrated  development  of  Organic 
Fruit  Farm,  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and 
Tourist  Accommodation  on  170  acres  in 
the  beautiful  foothills  of  the  Maya 
Mountains,  Belize. 

A wonderland  for  botanists,  biologists 
and  naturalists.  An  exciting  stop  for 
ecology  conscious  individualists  and 
adventurers.  A veritable  paradise  for 
bird  watchers. 

Please  contact: 

Janet  and  Bernard  Dempsey 
Tamandua,  P.O.  Box  306, 
Belmopan,  Belize,  Central  America 

(D465) 
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Classified  Advertisements 


All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 


British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01621  815085 
Fax  01621  819130 


Rates  excluding  VAT 
£2.15  a line  — average  of  8 words 
£9.00  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.00  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
12  for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  Date  May  issue 

April  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


H OLID  A Y A CCOMMODA  TION 


ENGLAND 


CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all  year.  Details  from  Mrs  E. 
Album,  47  Lyndalc  Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  071-431 
2942.  (BB720) 

NORTH  NORFOLK,  SALTHOUSE,  Nr  Cley.  Comfortable 
two  bedroom  cottage  overlooking  saltmarsh.  Available  all 
year.  Tel:  01634  200094.  (BB778) 

CLEY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4,  6 and  6 + 2).  Quiet. 
Comfortable.  Excellent  value.  Brochure  (01353)  740770. 

(BB776) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY,  Mincarlo  Guest  House,  St.  Mary’s. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Write:  Colin  Duncan  or  Tel:  01720  422513.  (BB793) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY.  Trelawney  Guest  House,  St  Mary’s 
TR21  0JT.  Bookings  now  being  taken  for  B&B,  1995 
Season.  Tel/Fax:  01720  422377  for  brochure.  (BB789) 


(t\ 


CLEY  NATURE  RESERVE  1 mile 

Small  guest  house  offers  you  warm  welcome.  B&B  opt. 
E/M  CTV,  tea/coffee,  all  ensuite,  full  C/H,  Parking,  singles, 
doubles,  twins.  Non-smokers  only  please. 

IDEAL  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS 
FLINTSTONES,  WIVETON,  HOLT, 
NORFOLK  NR25  7TL 

01263  740337 (BB757)  ^ 


n?\l 


SCOTLAND 


ORKNEY  ISLES,  RACKWICK,  HOY.  Farmhouse  b/b, 
dinner  optional,  '/2  mile  beach,  adjacent  to  RSPB  Reserve. 
Also  self-catering  chalet  and  wee  luxury  cottage,  water, 
elect,  well  equipped,  Rcndall,  Glen,  Rackwick,  Hoy, 
Orkney  Isles,  KWI6  3NJ.  Tel:  0856  791262.  (BB790) 


REFURBISHED  CROFT  HOUSE  in  centre  of  island,  ideal 
for  bird  watching  and  walking,  warm  welcome,  home 
cooking.  Mrs  M.  E.  Stout,  Barkland  Guest  House,  Fair  Isle, 
Shetland  ZE2  9JU.  (A201) 

ALDIE  HOUSE  B&B.  £16-18.  Edwardian  mansion  house 
located  in  6 acres  wooded  garden.  We  offer  you  a warm 
welcome  in  our  family  home.  En-suite  rooms  available, 
home  cooking.  Tel:  0862  893787  Tain.  High.  Scotland. 

(BB660) 

SPEY  VALLEY.  Beautiful  secluded  informal  hotel,  2 miles 
from  village  of  Carrbridge.  Home  cooking,  full  central 
heating.  All  rooms  en-suite,  smoking  & non  smoking 
lounges.  Perfect  base  for  birdwatchers  and  walkers. 
Discount  available  for  parties.  Terms  from  £145,000  per 
week  DB&B.  Brochure  from  Mrs  L.  Lowe,  New  Owners, 
The  Old  Manse  Hotel,  Duthil,  Carrbridge,  Inverness-shire. 
Tel:  01479  841278.  (BB783) 

THE  HOTEL,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  Argyll  PA61  7YP.  Demi- 
pension  (Private  bath)  from  £55.00.  Details,  brochure,  map 
(bird  list  on  request).  Tel:  09512  316.  (BB633) 

IRELAND 

IRISH  COTTAGE.  Magnificent  situation  on  Dingle  peninsula, 
Kerry.  Sea  and  mountain  birds,  unspoilt  beaches,  countryside 
full  of  flowers,  quietness.  Mod  cons,  sleeps  up  to  4,  £106- 
£173  weekly  plus  electricity.  Gerrards  Cross  (0753) 
883082.  ' (BB762) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


Alderney 
Channel  Islands 
GY9  3TJ 
Neal  & Co 

Alderney  is  a small  island  3.5  by  1 .5  miles  and  is 
ideal  for  Bird  Watchers.  We  offer  a choice  of 
self-catering  cottages,  houses  or  flats  including  a 
Penthouse  flat  in  a Victorian  Fort.  A full 
brochure  is  available  or  just  call  for  the  current 
vacancies. 

Tel:  01481  823332 
Fax:  01481  823821 

The  Alderney  Accommodation  Agency 

(BB750) 


OVERSEAS 

NORTH  MALLORCA  family  house,  peaceful  Old  Pollensa. 
Mountain  views,  near  beaches  and  wildlife  sites.  Brochure 
0628  22342.  (BB736) 

PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  Farm  cottage,  apt.,  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  90972041,  fax  90972087.  (BB621) 

AUSTRALIA,  CAIRNS,  JULATTEN  — Located  in  Australia’s 
premier  birding  region,  central  to  7 diverse  habitats  offering 
up  to  400  species  including  the  Golden  Bower  Bird,  Bustard 
and  Blue  Faced  Finch,  our  12  acre  rainforest  setting  hosts  8 
endemic  birds  including  the  Lesser  Sooty  Owl  and  is 
abundant  with  native  fauna,  notably  the  Red  Necked 
Crake,  Paradise  Kingfisher  and  Platypus.  We  provide 
modern,  spacious  S/C  suites  and  expert  guiding  is 
available.  Write  now  for  a free  bird  list  to  Kingfisher  Park 
Birdwatchers  Lodge,  P.O.  Box  3,  Julatten  4871,  Queensland, 
Australia.  Tel:  +61  70  941263  Fax:  +61  70  941466.  (BB752) 
NORTHERN  LAPLAND.  Birdwatching  family  wants  home 
(bungalow)  exchange  for  a home  in  Britain.  Three  weeks 
June  17th  August  6th.  All  appliances.  Also  cottage,  rn-boat. 
Tel:  697  661014.  (A  191) 

DANUBE  DELTA,  ROMANIA.  Renovated  cottage  in 
Tulcea  for  5 persons.  Local  contacts  and  info  available. 
£200  pw.  Phone  0635  32591.  Fax:  0635  550230  attn  Pelican 
IBS  (A  196) 

MAS  D’AUPHAN  in  the  heart  of  the  Camargue  offers 
excellent  birding  nearby,  both  wetland  and  upland,  and  is 
secluded,  truly  rural  and  tres  sympa!  Tel:  (0033)  909  72041 
Fax:(0033)909  72087.  (A  189) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  0621  81  91  30 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  HOLIDA  YS 


A DIVISION  OF  NICK'S  TRAVEL 


100  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  LE2  OQS 

‘FLIGHTS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS’ 

EXPERTS  IN  LOW  COST  AIRFARES  - WORLDWIDE. 
DISCOUNT  CAR  HIRE/INSURANCE 


TELE:  (0116)  247  0600 


ALWAYS  RING  US  LAST  (BB794) 


visiting 

NORTHERN  SPAIN? 

Contact  local  guides!  Professional  wildlifers. 
English,  German  & French  spoken. 

Javier  Ferreres,  Miguel  Servet  69 
50013  Zaragoza,  Spain.  Fax  +34  76597255 

(BB796) 

BIRDWATCHING  IN  HOLLAND.  It  has  never  been  so 
easy!  Guided  tours  for  small  groups.  For  more  information: 
Birding  Tours,  Ooslerdorpistraat  89,  307 1 AC  Hoevelalem, 
The  Netherlands.  (A210). 

WEST  CORNWALL,  1 1th  year  of  birdwatching  holidays, 
May  6-13,  Sept  16-23,  Oct  7-14,  Oct  14-21.  Excellent  food, 
small  groups,  friendly  atmosphere,  B/B,  also  brochure.  Tel: 
01736  794183.  (A216) 

SKOKHOLM  ISLAND  off  Pembrokeshire  Coast.  Thousands 
of  seabirds,  migrants,  rare  visitors.  Seawatching.  Full  board 
accommodation  — Saturday  to  Saturday  April  to  end 
September.  SAE  to  Dept  BB.,  Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust,  7 
Market  Street,  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed,  SA61  INF.  Tel: 
(0437)765462.  (BB716) 

TARIFA  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel,  5 minutes  Tarifa  South  West 
Spain,  migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent 
sites  within  easy  distance.  Birdwatchers,  independent  and 
group  requirements  understood  and  catered  for.  Excellent 
restaurant  and  pool.  English,  Dutch,  German  and  French 
spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and  rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  de 
Espana”,  11380  Tarifa  (Cadiz),  Spain.  Tel:  010  34  56 
684326.  Fax:  010  34  56  684072.  (BB729) 

VENEZUELA  — superb  neotropical  birdwatching.  Tailor- 
made  tours  for  club  groups  & others.  Expert  guides 
available.  Geodyssey  0171  281  7788  (24hr).  (BB795) 


SOUTHERN  SPAIN 

Quality  Birding  at  Budget  Prices.  Flights,  accom- 
modation, escorted  trips,  access  to  the  best 
‘hotspots’  and  some  of  Europe’s  rarest  species.  S' 

Brochure  from  Calandra  Holidays,  6 Church  Road,  g- 
Hauxton,  Cambridge  CB2  5HS.  Tel:  0223  872107.  m 


COSTA  RICA 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  IN  BIRDING! 
TAILOR-MADE  TRIPS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  & GROUPS 

BROCHURES:  BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTAD0  7911,  1000B  SAN  JOSE 
(BB721 ) COSTA  RICA  FAX:  +(506)  228  1573 


DISCOUNT 

FLIGHTS 

CAR  HIRE 

ACCOMMODATION 

SEA  TRAVEL 

PACKAGE  HOLIDAYS 

GROUPS  AND 
EXPEDITIONS 
WORLDWIDE 


TRAVEL  NEWS 


RETURN  FLIGHTS  FROM: 

AFRICA  £11  9 
M.  EAST  £170 
ASIA  £286 
N.  AMERICA  £148 
C&S  AMERICA £259 
AUS/NZ  £478 
CARIBBEAN  £269 
ALWAYS  PHONE  FOR 
THE  LATEST  PRICES! 

SCILLIES  OCT  95 
CHOPPERS  FROM  £74 


TOURS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


BEIDAIME  3-20  MAY 
LAST  FEW  PLACES 
£899 

NEW 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND 
THE  CHATHAMS 
For  Waders  and  Seabirds 
with  David  Rosair 
4-21  November 
‘ From  £3,335 


UlLDU<S|S0n7984  8M0 


Ot  01603  767757 
INTIR NATIONAL  HOUSE, 
RANK  ROAD,  RAISTOL  RSI  5 2 LX 


(BB785) 


‘HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
‘Birder’s  Haven,  PO  Box  309,  High  Island,  Texas  77623. 
Tel:  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390.  (BB678) 


COSTA  RICA 
“The  Ultimate  in  Birding” 
RANCHO  NATURALISTA 
orTARCOL  LODGE 

ALL  inclusive  from  $436/wk. 

Apdo.  12071-1000,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Ph/fax  506/267-7138  (BB701 ) 


COURSES 


DRAWING  SEABIRDS 

A field  study  course  led  by 
JOHN  BUSBY  S.W.L.A.  for 
those  keen  to  improve  their 
drawing  from  life. 


Based  at  NORTH  BERWICK,  East  Lothian, 
Scotland.  Sat  8th-1 5th  July  ’95. 


Details  from  John  Busby,  Easter  Haining, 
Ormiston  Hall,  Tranent  EH35  5NJ.  (BB788) 


BIRD  REPORTS 


WILTSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  Special  20th  anniversary 
edition.  £6  inc  p.  & p.  from  N.  Pleass,  22  Ferrers  Drive, 
Swindon,  Wilts  SN5  6HJ.  Back  issues  available.  (BB78I) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01621  815085 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


PAGERS 

coming  soon  . . . 


IN  TIME  FOR  SPRING 

NEW  1995  service  + NEW  1995 
prices  + NEW  1995  pager! 


Rare  Bird  Alert  from  \ odapa^e 
reaching  the  parts  others  can't  reach 
The  Quality  service  from  the  team  you  can  trust 
For  full  details  call  Dick  Kilby  on  01603  767700 


(BB787) 


BOOKS 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  0482  881833  (BB734) 


BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of  print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass, 
01460,  USA.  (BB655) 

BIRDWATCHING  IN  CRETE,  3rd  Ed.  £3.95  inc.  p&p. 
Stephanie  Coghlan,  25  Thorpe  Lane,  Huddersfield,  West 
Yorks  HD5  8TA.  (BB725) 

‘BIRD  BOOKS’.  Good  secondhand  books  bought  and 
sold.  Free  catalogue  from,  and  offers  to  Briant  Books,  94 
Quarry  Lane,  Kelsall,  Tarporley,  Cheshire  CW6  0NJ.  Tel: 
0829  751804.  (BB728) 

RECOMMEND  BOOKS  POST  FREE,  all  the  books  in 
British  Birdshop  are  recommended  by  ‘BB’.  It  helps  you 
and  ‘BB’  if  you  order  books  from  ‘BB’.  (FA102) 

MY  CHARITY  BIRD  BOOK,  £1.95.  By  teenager  Simon 
Patient  (detailed  bird  cartoons).  All  proceeds  to  East  Essex 
Wildlife  Rescue  and  Y.O.C.  Appeal.  Phone  0621 
859202.  (A  190) 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN 
BIRD W ATCHIN G GUIDE  S 


MALLORCA 


Full  site  guide  written  by  Graham  Hearl  the 
RSPB  representative  on  the  Island  and  Jon 
King.  Guide  includes  colour  photos  and  full 
checklist  of  the  309  documented  species 
recorded  on  the  Island  over  the  last  20  years. 
Cover  by  John  Busby,  72pp  - £6.95 


COSTA  BLANCA 


Full  classified  list  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
major  birding  sites  with  excellent  maps  to 
help  you  locate  them.  Includes  colour  habitat 
pictures.  Cover  by  John  Busby,  56pp  - £5.95 

Send  your  order  to  or  phone: 

Arlequin  Press,  26  Broomfield  Road, 
Chelmsford,  Essex  CM1  1SW 

Tel:  01245  267771  (BB772) 

vs  y) 


NEW  FROM  SICILY! 

Birds  and  landscape  in  Sicily  at  the  threshold 
of  the  third  millennium  A994),  edited  by  M. 
Lo  Valvo,  B.  Massa  and  M.  Sara.  371  pages, 
28  black-and-white  plates  illustrating  lands- 
cape, 109  graphs,  122  distribution  maps. 
Sicilian  references  updated  to  1 993.  Italian 
with  English  summaries  and  legends.  Avail- 
able from:  St.  Ann's  Books  and  NHBS 
(£25)  (BB777) 


WHERE  TO  WATCH  birds  in  Shetland  — details  of  72  top 
birding  sites,  checklist  etc.  £4  (incl  p&p).  From  Hugh 
Harrop,  Fairview,  Scatness  Virkie,  Shetland  ZE3 
9JW.  (A214) 

NEW  NATURALIST  and  other  out  of  print  natural  history 
books.  Please  write  for  list  or  telephone:  Roger  Warriner,  9 
Bucklands  View,  Nailsea,  Bristol  BS19  2TZ.  Tel:  01275 
854007.  (A202) 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE,  Finches  and  Sparrows  (Helm)  £22.50;  Birds  of 
Africa  Vol  4 £60;  Handbook  of  Australian/NZ  Birds  Vol  I 
£90.  All  as  new  condition.  Tel:  0628  784536.  (A141) 

RINGING  AND  MIGRATION,  Vols  1-10,  1975-89;  Ringers 
Bulletin,  Vols  3-7;  BB  Ringing  Supplement,  7 issues,  1969- 
75;  offers  to  Lismore  Newluce  Newton  Stewart  DG8  0AJ. 
Tel:  0581  600279.  (A137) 

BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  FOR  SALE,  many  out  of  print, 
some  as  new,  s.a.e.  for  list.  John  Barlee,  Tithe  Barn  Garden, 
Slapton,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  2QN.  (A180) 

ZEISS  D1ALYT  10x40  BGAT  (P),  mint  condition,  boxed, 
£500.  Tel:  Rye  (0797)  224580.  (A  181) 

8 VOLS  BENT’S  LIFE  HISTORIES  £50  (Shore  birds; 
Crows;  Jays;  Titmice;  Gallinaceous;  Thrushes;  Kinglets; 
Seabirds;  Blackbirds;  Grioles;  Hawks;  Owls).  Tel  0387 
710031.  (A182) 

KOWA  20x-60x  ZOOM,  eyepiece,  as  new,  £130  ono. 
Cunningham,  10  Barony  Square,  Stornoway  PA87  2TQ. 
Tel  0851  702423.  (A  185) 

SCOrriSH  BIRDS  Vol.  10(1978)  No.  3/4  — Vol  13(1985) 
No.  8 includes  Scottish  bird  reports  1976-84.  Bird  notes  Vol. 
30  No.  3-9  1962-64.  Offers.  Phone  0634  865286  (Medway). 

(A  186) 

TRANSLATION  SERVICE,  French,  Spanish.  Catalan 
ornithology,  wildlife.  Phone  0865  372703.  (A  187) 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  910-4JM 

OPTICAL  FIELD  DAYS  (10am-4pm) 

Just  300  metres  before  W &W  T 
MARTIN  MERE  (via  Burscough) 
overlooking  the  reserve 
BRANDRETH  BARN 
Country  Hotel-Restaurant 
SUNDAY  2nd  APRIL  1995 

SKUA  'stay-on-the-scope'  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world's  finest  cases  of  their  type 

BEST  ADVICE  BEST  CHOICE  BEST  PRICES  I 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


(BB769) 


FOCALPOIMT 

Unit  B.  Mirtwry  House  Firm.  Bentleys  Ferm  Line. 
Higher  Whllley.  Heir  Wirrington.  Cheehlte  W»4  4QW 
Telephone  0925  73G399  Fix  0606  892707 


BIRDWATCHING  IN  LESBOS.  Find  out  the  sites  to  visit, 
the  birds  to  see.  Full  description  of  sites  with  maps  plus  bird 
list.  45  pages,  £4.50.  M.  Williams,  87  Learn  Terrace, 
Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire  CV31  IDE.  (BB773) 


TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01621  819130 


BIRD  BOOKS.  Selling  small  library,  Field  Guides,  Mono- 
graphs. Plus  other  books,  also  36  years  Ibis.  Ring  081-570 
2641  evenings.  (BB774) 

BIRDWATCHING  MAGAZINE.  Issue  1,  March  86  to  Sept 
89.  Complete.  Cover  price  £48.10.  Offers.  Tel:  0202 
556451.  (A192) 

ARTWORK,  original  scraperboard  drawings  from  New 
Atlas,  Birdwatchers  Yearbooks,  Birds  Illustrated  from  £38 
plus  postage.  Phone  T.K.  Sykes,  Blue  Neb  Studios.  0244 
880209.  (A  193) 

ZEISS  West  Dialyt  10x40  BGAT*,  good  condition  £300 
Tel:  0351  2258.  (A  194) 

LEICA  I0x42BA.  The  best  bins  money  can  buy.  Two  years 
old,  but  optically  perfect,  £475  ono.  P.  Durnell,  8 Northney 
Road,  Hayling  Island,  Hants.  (0705)  465841.  (A198) 

‘HANDBOOK  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE,  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  AND  NORTH  AFRICA.”  Published  by 
RSPB,  complete  set,  9 volumes.  For  further  information 
telephone:  0440  712857.  (BB791) 

BIRD  JOURNAL  BAClC  NUMBERS  SUPPLIEDr<BB, 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports,  etc).  David  Morgan,  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB792) 

B.B.  Vol  5 (1-6  and  8-12),  Vol  6 (1-12(,  Vol  7 (1-12),  Vol  8 
(1).  Original  covers.  Offers.  Tel:  01392  412008.  (A211) 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC,  15  vols  bound,  1934  to  1936, 
1937  to  1941,  many  birding  articles,  offers.  Tel:  01625 
532080  after  6pm.  (A212) 

ZEISS,  8x3BT  Dialyt,  good  condition,  £200  ono.  Tel: 
01628  824252.  (A213) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  Vols  71-82  (1978-89),  86  (1993)  and  87 
(1994).  Offers.  Tel:  01793-852242  after  7.00pm.  (A204) 

BROADHURST  CLARKSON  draw  telescope  25,  30,  35, 40 
magnification,  superb  condition,  offers.  Tel:  01752  880607 
(Plymouth).  (A205) 

BWP,  Vol  4,  mint  condition,  £50  plus  p&p.  Tel:  01291 
626008.  (A206) 

BWP,  Vols  1-2-3,  mint  condition,  £100  the  lot.  Tel:  01992 
639956.  (A207) 

TWITCHING,  Vol  1,  the  only  volume,  British  Birds  1986  to 
1993;  Birding  World  1988  to  1993;  excellent  condition, 
unbound,  offers,  please  Tel:  01494  562291.  (A208) 

RSPB  BIRD  NOTES  & NEWS  complete,  1925,  1930-35, 
1945-46,  some  of  1918,  1921-29,  1936-38,  1944.  Also  Bird 
Notes  Complete  1962-65,  some  of  1950-58.  Offers  01642 
458241.  (A209) 

OPTIMA  telescope  and  XI 5,  X30,  X50  eyepieces.  Very 
good  condition.  £100  or  nearest  offer.  D.  Warden, 
Centaurham  Lane,  Bishop  Sutton,  Bristol.  (A238) 


‘BB’  1972-1994,  bird  study  1967-1989,  Fair  Isle  Report 
1970-1994,  Ringing  & Migration  1975-1994,  Scottish  Birds 
1976-1994.  Phone  01700  504042.  (A230) 

BWP  vol  1,  mint  condition  £70  ono.  Phone  01689  835325 
anytime. (A240) 

WANTED 

FORKTAIL  No  1 and  5.  Oriental  Bird  Club  Bulletins)  1~2, 3" 
and  5.  Phone  0603  717279  evenings  or  weekends.  (A200) 
NEW  NATURALIST  MONOGRAPHS.  Enthusiast  seeks 
reading  copies  in  fine  dustjackets,  ex-library  copies  welcome. 
C.  Everett,  The  Lodge,  Kytes  Drive,  Garston,  Watford 
WD2  6NT.  Tel:  01923  440776.  (A203)' 

THE  THREATENED  BIRDS  OF  CUBA  PROJECT  leaves 
March  1995.  We  need  donations!!!  and  previous  records!!! 
Contact  Andy  Mitchell,  294  Brantingham  Road,  Cholton, 
Manchester  M21  0QU.  (A215) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  Vols  1913/14,  1915/16,  1919/20  to  1925/ 
26  incl  (Vols  7 & 9,  13  to  19).  D.  Hassell,  15  Grafton  Road, 
Enfield,  Middlesex  EN2  7EY.  (A  199) 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  group  of  non  egging  Western 
Palearctic  Bird  Nesters,  (Eggs/Chicks  Photos),  seek  new 
members  for  foreign  trips/discussions.  Peter  Castell  051- 
347  1302.  (A195) 

RINGING  ACTIVITIES  in  Southern  Portugal  in  1995. 
Help  wanted.  Please  contact  Gongals  Elias,  Rua  Baldaques, 
62,  2-D,  1900  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Call  351-1-8140136 
(evening)  for  details.  (A  197) 

DESPERATELY  WANTED  World  Working  Group  of 
Birds  of  Prey,  Bulletin  No.  1,  1983.  Name  your  price  to  Ole 
Jensen,  Oernevej  122,  DK-5210  Odense  NV,  Denmark. 

(A  174) 

BIRD  STUDY  Vol  One,  Vol  Two,  Vol  28/1,  Vol  29/3.  Tel: 
0524  751609  after  6pm.  (A  162) 

FAIR  ISLE  BIRD  OBSERVATORY  REPORT  1975.  Will 
pay  £10  plus  postage.  B.  Pattenden,  17  Wheal  Rodney, 
Marazion,  Cornwall  TR17  0HL.  (A  179) 

“BRITISH  BIRDS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS”  C.  A.  Johns 
1876.  4th  SPCK  edition.  Others  19th  century  editions  in 
special  bindings  only.  Tel:  Freddy  Johnson,  Folkestone 
(01303)  250633.  (A188) 

WANTED:  Skua  case  for  Kowa  601  telescope,  discontinued. 
Contact:  Mark  0 1 325  460 1 80  after  6pm.  (BB797) 

WANTED  RSPB  conservation  reviews.  1 (1987)  and  2 
(1988).  Tel:  0603  665266.  (A229) 

ANY  UNWANTED  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Much 
appreciated  by  Skomer  and  Skukholm  libraries.  If  possible 
send  to  Islands,  c/o  Marloes  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed.  Thank 
You.  (A241) 


BIRDING  ri  m 


THE  UP-TO-DATE  BIRDING  VIDEO  MAGAZINE 

In  our  Latest  Sightings  section  we  bring  you  reports  on  some  of  the 
birds  seen  this  year,  using  both  video  footage  and  photo’s  taken  by 
some  of  the  top  birding  photographer’s. 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  goes  under  our  Conservation 
Spotlight  and  in  Birding  Holidays  we  travel  to  Trinidad  & Tobago  in  the 
Caribbean  with  holiday  company  Ornitholidays. 

We  bring  you  the  latest  technology  as  we  put  Wildlife  Computing’s  Bird 
Recorder  computer  package  to  the  test. 

In  a Day  Trip  To  The  Fames  we  report  on 
the  Lesser  Crested  Tern. 


eatu res 


Latest  Sightings 


VISA 


To  order  call  our  CREDIT  CARD  HOTLINE  on  (01 205)  354500 

or  send  a cheque  for  E12.99+E1 .50  p&p  made  payable  to  Birding  Plus 


Conservation  Spotlight 


Birding  Holidays 


Equipment  Review 


A Day  Trip  To  The  Fames 


Released  12th  December 


For  further  details  write  to: 

Eagle  House, 
Redstone  Industrial  Estate, 
Boston,  Lines.  PE21  8EA. 
Telephone  (01205)  360050 


(D437) 
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1 69  The  strange  case  of  the  Whistling 
Oofoo:  what  are  runt  eggs? 

Dr  Humphrey  Q,  P.  Crick 

181  Field  identification  of  Red-footed 
Falcon  Brian  Small 

1 90  The  best  field  guides 

Announcement 

1 92  Exclusive  OUP  offers  for  BB 
subscribers 

Reviews 

193  'The  Birds  of  Nigeria'  byj.  H.  Elgood, 
J.  M.  Heigham,  Amberley  M.  Moore, 
Anne  M.  Nason,  R.  E.  Sharland  & 

N.  J.  Skinner  Ian  Wallace 

193  ‘Utbrei(?sla  varpfugla  a SuJvesturland: 
Konnun  1987-1992’  compiled  by 
Kristinn  Haukur  Skarphedinsson, 
Gunnlaugur  Petursson  & Johann  Oli 
Hilmarsson  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

194  ‘A  Diversity  of  Birds’  by  George 
Stebbing-Allen  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons 

194  Short  reviews 

1 95  Mystery'  photographs  1 94 


1 95  Looking  back 

From  the  Rarities  Committee’s 
files 

1 96  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  in  Orkney 
John  Holloway 

201  News  and  comment  Bob  Scott  and 
Wendy  Dickson 

208  Monthly  marathon 

209  Mystery  photographs  1 94  The 
solution  Graham  P.  Catley 

2 1 0 Recent  reports  Bany  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 


Line-drawings:  169  Whistling  Oofoo 
( Harriet  Mead)',  181  Red-footed  Falcon 
(Brian  Small) 

Front  cover:  European  Serin  Serinus  serinus 
(Tim  Worfolk ):  the  original  drawing  of  this 
month’s  cover  design,  measuring  18.6  X 
20.8  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see 
page  25  in  January  issue  for  procedure). 


‘British  Birds’  is  published  by  a non-profit-making  company  for  the  benefit  of  ornithology. 
© British  Birds  Ltd  1995 
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Arctic  Terns  inland  in  spring 

TRING 

The  Best  Annual  Bird  Report  Awards 

Identification  of  European  Bee-eater 

Separation  of  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear 
from  Pied  Wheatear 
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(12  issues  and  index)  Libraries  and  agencies 
£48.70,  IR£56.70  or  891.70. 

Personal  subscriptions:  UK,  Europe  and 
surface  mail  £39.60,  IR£46.20  or  874.60; 
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Papers,  notes, -letters,  items  for  ‘News  and 
comment’,  drawings  & photographs: 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Phone  & Fax:  Biggleswade  (01767)  640025 

Subscriptions  and  orders  for  back  copies: 

Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  Phone: 
Biggleswade  (01767)  640467 

Advertising: 

Mrs  Sandra  Barnes,  BB  Advertising, 
c/o  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ.  Phone:  Tiptree  (01621)  815085. 
Fax:  (01621)  819130 

Bird  news  for  ‘The  ornithological  year’: 

Barry  Nightingale  & Keith  Allsopp, 
c/o  7 Bloomsbury  Close,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire  MK17  9QS.  Phone:  Woburn 
(01525)  290314  (evenings) 

Rarity  descriptions: 

M.  J.  Rogers,  2 Churchtown  Cottages, 
Towednack,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ. 

Special  book  and  sound-recording  offers: 

British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books, 
Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN.  Phone: 
Mold  (01352)  77058  L Fax:  (01352)  771590 
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a non-profit-making  company  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithology. 
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Copyright  of  photographs  remains  with 
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Birds  Ltd,  93  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. 

ISSN  0007-0335.  Printed  in  England  by 
Newnorth  Print  Ltd,  Kempston,  Bedford. 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  West  Palearctic. 
Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  material 
is  not  being  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine.  Photographs  and  drawings 
are  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only.  Authors  should  carefully  consult  this  issue  for  style  of  presentation,  especially  of 
references  and  tables.  English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of  birds  follow  rite  ‘British  Birds’  List 
of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds  (1993);  or,  for  non-West-Palearctic  species,  Monroe  & 
Sibley  (1993,  A World  Checklist  of  Birds);  names  of  plants  follow  Dony  et  al.  (1986,  English  Names  of 
Wild  Flowers);  names  of  mammals  follow  Nowak  & Paradiso  (1983,  Walker’s  Mammals  of  the  World , 
4th  edn).  Topographical  (plumage  and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should  follow  editorial 
recommendations  (Brit.  Birds  74:  239-242;  78:  419-427;  80:  502).  Figures  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on 
good-quality  tracing  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  light  blue/pale  grey  graph  paper;  lettering  should  be 
inserted  lightly  in  pencil;  captions  should  be  typed  on  a separate  sheet.  Authors  of  main  papers  (but 
not  notes  or  letters)  receive  ten  free  copies  of  the  journal  (five  each  to  two  or  more  authors). 


SURREY 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 
Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk  Morden 
Underground. 

Viewing  facilities 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  — 1st  left 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  and 
Tring,  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy 
our  equipment  IN  THE  FIELD  are 
given  below.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
take  our  full  range  of  equipment  and 
payment  can  be  made  in  all  the 
usual  ways.  Repairs  can  also  be 
handed  in  ★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm* 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
into  Selsey,  West  Sussex,  on 
Sunday  30th  April,  28th  May  and 
25th  June. 


* SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat  and 
Ball  station  on  Sunday  7th  May,  4th 
June  and  2nd  July. 


* BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about  4 
miles  south  of  the  A25/A21  junction 
(with  access  from  the  B2042  or 
B2027;  the  information  centre  is  to 
the  north  of  the  reservoir)  on 
Sunday  21st  May,  18th  June  and 
16th  July. 


★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  left,  halfway 
along  village  road  into  the  W&WT). 

Saturday  6th  May  and  8th  July. 


* DURLSTON  COUNTRY  PARK  off 

the  A351  near  Swanage,  Dorset.  In 
the  visitor  centre  on  Sunday  4th 
June. 


★ THE  KENT  TRUST  FOR  NATURE 
CONSERVATION  in  the  Tyland 
Barn,  near  Sandling,  Maidstone  (off 
A229,  Bluebell  Hill,  going  south),  on 

Sunday  30th  April  and  28th  May, 
10.30  am  to  4.00  pm  and  30th  July. 


* DINTON  PASTURES  COUNTRY 
PARK,  Near  Reading,  Berks,  Sunday 
21st  May  and  11th  June,  in  the 

Loddon  Room. 


* BEWL  WATER,  on  A21  just  south 
of  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  in  the 
Education  Centre  on  Sunday  25th 
June. 


★ HENFIELD,  W Sussex.  Sussex 
Wildlife  Trust  at  Woods  Mill.  Sunday 
23rd  April  and  9th  July. 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

^ ^ Fct  1 QfiO 

— SALES  & REPAIRS  — tst 
BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


CHILTERNS  BIRD  and  WILDLIFE  FAIR  1995 
13/14  May  (See  Ad  on  Page  3) 

(Our  shops  closed  on  these  dates) 


SWAROVSKI 

8x30  SLCMkili  499 

10  x 42  SLC  (619)659 

7 x 42  SLC  (569)  599 

AT  80  body  (45°) 595 

ST  80  body 595 

AT80  HD  body  (45°) 859 

ST80  HD  body 859 

22x  eyepiece 78 

30x  (WA)  EP  (new) 130 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 189 

Optical  camera  adapter  (800mm)  141 

LEICA 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid 249 

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid 279 

10  x 25  BC  Trinovid : 285 

10x25  BCA  Trinovid 298 

Soft  Pouch 20 

8x32  BA  Trinovid- (629)659 

7 x 42  BA  Trinovid' (689)  729 

8x42  BA  Trinovid' (699)  739 

10x42  BA  Trinovid- (719)  759 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid" 899 

10x50  BA 899 

Carrying  strap 23 

(2  year  free  accident  cover)" 


* NEW  LEICA  SCOPES 
LEICA  APO  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  899 

LEICA  Std.  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled)  465 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece 199 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece  118 

40x  (8)  eyepiece 99 

Photo  Adapter  185 


ER  Case  (state  angled  or  straight)  89 


ZEISS 

8 x 20B  Classic  225 

10  x 25B  Classic  265 

Classic  pouch  20 

10x25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

8x20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

8 x 30  BGA/T  (P) 699 

7x42  BGA/T  (Pi 769 

10  x 40  BGA/T(P) 769 

7x45  Night  Owl 879' 

8 x 56  Night  Owl 979- 

ID  x 56  Night  Owl 1059' 

" ex-case 

15x60  BGA/T  1,499 

SWIFT 

8x42  RAUItraLite (189)  209 

10x42  RA  UltraLite (199)  214 

7x42  RAUItraLite (184)204 

8'/2  x 44  HR  Audubon 269 

10  x 50  Audubon 289 

NIKON 

8 x 30  ECF  porro  WF 299 

10  x 35  ECF  porro  WF 349 

Fieldscope  II  body (329)  379 

Fieldscope  II  (A)  450 (349)  399 

ED  II  body (579)  679 

ED  II  (A)  45° (599)  699 

15x,  20x,  30x  or  40x  EP (84)  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece 179 

60x  eyepiece 115 

20-45x  zoom  EP 179 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Nikon  ED78  with  38x  (WA)  eye- 
piece and  case 938 

Add  £60  for  angled  Ed  78(A), 
bodies  available  separately,  also 
above  eyepieces  (increase  powers 
by  30%) 


Camera  adaptor 200 

Mod  for  other  cameras 18 

KOWA 


At  low,  low  (prices)  — while  stocks 


last 

TSN-1  (45° ) or  -2  body (299)  349 

TSN-3  (45°)  or -4  body (599)  699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece (72)  80 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (109)  127 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece (139)  162 

60x  eyepiece (105)  138 

77x  eyepiece (105)  125 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece (175)  196 

Camera  adaptor  800mm  ....(135)  150 
Camera  adaptor  1200mm. ..(199)  231 

Stay-on  case 45 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  74 

TS-611  body  (45°) (249)  304 

TS-612  body (229)  284 

TS-613  Fluorite  body  (45°)  (519)  634 

Ts-614  Fluorite  body (469)  584 

TS-610  accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (64)  74 

27 x (WA)  eyepiece (95)  109 

20-60xzoom  eyepiece (115)  127 

20-40x  zoom  eyepiece 150 

Stay-on  case 40 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Kowa  TS-1  (45°)  with  27x(WA) 
eyepiece  and  case £259 


BUSHNELL 

8 x 42  Natureview  129 

10  x 42  Natureview  149 

8 x 32  Trophy  (w/p) (249)  195 

10  x 42  Trophy  (w/p) (279)  219 

OPTOLYTH 

8x30  Alpin (258)  275 

8x40  Alpin (279)  298 

10x40  Alpin (283)  305 

10x50  Alpin (315)  331 

12x50  Alpin (320)  340 

7x42  Alpin (295)  309 

TBG80  body (475)  530 

TBS  80  body (475)  530 

TBGorTBS  80  HD (669)  815 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece (157)  175 

20x  (WW)  eyepiece (138)  158 

30x  or  40x  eyepiece (87)  89 

70x  (WW)  eyepiece (189)  193 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece (165)  210 

Cam.  adaptor  850mm 185 

Stay-on  case  45 

DISCOVERY 

8x42  or  10  x 42  RP,  GA 129 


* ALTON  WATER,  near  Ipswich, 
Suffolk  (on  the  B.1080)  Saturday 
10th  June. 


* RECULVER  COUNTRY  PARK 
(KTNC),  3 miles  east  of  Herne  Bay 
Access  from  A299  (Thanet  Way) 
through  Hillborough.  In  the 


interpretation  centre  on  Sunday 
23rd  April  and  11th  June. 


HERTS/BUCKS  BORDER 

TRING  PLANT  & GARDEN 
CENTRE,  BULBOURNE  ROAD, 
Nr.  TRING,  HERTS  HP23  5HF 

Open:  Tues  to  Sat,  10am-5pm 
Sunday  (11.00am  to  4.00pm) 

Phone/Fax:  01442  825590 

Location:  On  B488,  10  minutes 
from  A41  near  Tring.  Very 
accessible  from  Ml,  M25,  etc. 
Viewing  facilities  (Easy  disabled 
access)  Parking:  On  Site 


OPTICRON 
SPECIAL  OFFERS 


8 x 32  Dioptron  139 

8 x 42  Dioptron  149 

10  x 42  Dioptron  149 

10  x 50  Dioptron  159 


8 x 32  (HRII) 204 

8 x 42  (HRII) 215 

10x42  (HRII) 219 

10x50  (HRII) 229 

7x42  (HRII) 205 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 115 

HR  60mm  scopes: 

Standard  60s  body 236 

60/45°  body  (angled) 310 

60/SR  body  (rubberised)  273 

60/SR  ED  body  (rubberised)  449 

60/45°  ED  body  (angled)  469 

New  gen.  scopes: 

HR  66  299 

HR  66  (45°)  326 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece  94 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 122 

22x  W HR  eyepiece 55 

30x  W HR  eyepiece 58 

60x  HR  eyepiece 47 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  132 

Soft  nylon  case 14 

Stay-on  case  44 

HR  80mm  body 345 

Eyepieces  as  above  but  increase 
power  by  33'/3% 

Soft  nylon  case 18 

Stay-on  case  44 


NEW! 

We  now  stock  a wide  selec- 
tion of  BIRD  and  NATURAL 
HISTORY  BOOKS,  in  asso- 
ciation with  SUBBUTEO 
NHB  LTD. 


MANFROTTO  TRIPODS 


REPAIRS 

• Optical  instrument 
experience  unrivalled. 
All  makes  serviced, 
including  Zeiss,  Leica 
etc. 


• Mail  Order 

(Same  day  despatch) 

• Personal  Exports  including 
VAT  claw-back 

• Interest-free  short-term 
credit  (3  payments) 

• Part  exchanges  arranged 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals  Special  pri- 
ces are  given  in  many 
cases  where  a combination 
of  goods  are  bought. 

E.&O.E. 


★ HANNINGFIELD  RESERVOIR 

(off  A130,  north  of  Basildon). 

Sunday  18th  June,  near  fishing 
lodge.  (D474) 


1 


new  from  Pica  Press 


WOODPECKERS  by  Hans  Winkler  and  David  A.  Christie 
Illustrated  by  David  Nurney 
64  Colour  plates,  416  pages 
February  1995.  £30.00 

SWIFTS  by  Phil  Chantler,  Illustrated  by  Gerald  Driessens 
24  Colour  plates,  256  pages 
May  1995.  £25.00 

SEALIFE  edited  by  Michael  Burchett  and  Geoffrey  Waller 
Illustrated  by  Marc  Dando  and  Richard  Hull 
56  Colour  plates,  150  maps,  416  pages 
June  1995.  £28.00 

Buntings  AND  Sparrows  by  Urban  Olsson  and  Jon  Curson 
Illustrated  by  Clive  Byers 
39  Colour  plates,  256  pages 
July  1995.  £25.95 

Pittas,  BrOADBILLS  AND  AsiTIES  by  Frank  Lambert 
Illustrated  by  Martin  Woodcock 
24  Colour  plates,  256  pages 
October  1995.  £25.00 


FORA  FREE  CATALOGUE  PLEASE  WRITE  OR  FAX  CHRISTOPHER  HELM: 

THE  PICA  PRESS, THE  BANKS,  MOUNTFIELD,  NR.  ROBERTSBRIDGE,  E SUSSEX  TN32  5JY 

TEL:  01 580  880561  FAX:  01 580  880541 


(D461  ) 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  ft 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend ! 


LEADING 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HIGH 
QUALITY 

BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 

Select  from  the  world's  finest  optical  Instruments: 
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Top  quality  Tripods  SLIK- MAN FR0TT0-CU  LLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 


Visitour  BIRD  and  1 

Telescope  showroom 

1 everything  for  the  discerning 

Birdwatcher,  Rambler 

1 SHOWROOM  & CENTRE 

1 OPEN  Monday  to  Saturday 

9am  until  5pm 

INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
( APR  0% ) subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  timeto  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
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* orders  ,17 

FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 
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TAMANDUA 

JUNGLE 

EXPERIENCE 

An  integrated  development  of  Organic 
Fruit  Farm,  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and 
Tourist  Accommodation  on  170  acres  in 
the  beautiful  foothills  of  the  Maya 
Mountains,  Belize. 

A wonderland  for  botanists,  biologists 
and  naturalists.  An  exciting  stop  for 
ecology  conscious  individualists  and 
adventurers.  A veritable  paradise  for 
bird  watchers. 
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Janet  and  Bernard  Dempsey 
Tamandua,  P.O.  Box  306, 
Belmopan,  Belize,  Central  America 
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Supporting  Chilterns  Wildlife 
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College  Lake  Wildlife  Centre, 
Bulbourne  nr  Tring,  Herts 

Come  to  this  award  winning  reserve  for  a wide  range  of 
exhibitors:  artists,  books,  crafts,  clothing,  optics,  bird  and  wildlife 
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TOMLINSON. 
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Concession  £2.00  Children  FREE 
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THE  BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
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NORFOLK 

MAIN  STREET,  TfTCHWEU,  WjQjlr 

NR.  KINGS  LYNN, 

NORFOLK,  PE31  8BB 
Open  7 days  9am  - 6pm 
Td:  01485  210101 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  500  yards  east 
of  the  RSPB  reserve  at  Titchwell  on  the  Al  49 
between  Hunstanton  and  Brancaster 

in  focus 

SLIMBRIDGE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  901^ 

THE  WILDFOWL  AND  WETLANDS  TRUST, 
SUMBRIDGE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GL2  7BT 
Open  7 days  9.30am  - 5.30pm 
Tel:  0374-746472 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  situated  within  the  reserve 
with  viewing  over  the  Swan  Lake  The  centre  is  well 
signposted  from  the  M5  motorway 

in  focus  ^ 

YORKSHIRE  1 

WESTLFIGH  HOUSE  OFFICE  ESTATE,  /SgSwiG#  1 
WAKEFIELD  ROAD  DENBY  DALE, 

WEST  YORKSHIRE,  HD8  8QJ 
Open  Mon  • Sal  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  01484  864729 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  close  by  ihe  1 

railway  slahon  al  Denby  Dale  on  ihe  A636  B 

near  June  38  & 39  on  ihe  Ml  1 

in  focus 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

ANGUAN  WATER  BIRDWATCHING  CENTRE 
EGlfTON  RESERVE,  RUTLAND  WATER, 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  LE 1 5 8BT 
Open  Weekends  and  Bank  Holidays  9am  - 5pm 
Tel:  01572  770656 

HOW  TO  FIND  US;  We  are  situated  on  die  Egleton 
Reserve  at  Rutland  Water  Follow  signposts  to 
Egleton  Village  on  die  A6003  to  Oakham. 
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CENTRAL  LONDON 


in  focus 


8,  9 & 10  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE 
PALI  MALI,  LONDON,  SW1Y  4UY 
Open  Mon  • Fri  9am  • 6pm 
Sat  9am  - 4pm 
Tel:  0171-839  1881  Fax:0171-839  8118 
HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  300  yards  from 
Piccadilly  Underground  Station  in  Royal  Opera 
Arcade  Detween  Pall  Mall  and  Charles  II  Street 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

204  HIGH  STREET,  BARNET, 
HERTFORDSHIRE,  EN5  5SZ 
Open  Mon  - Sat  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  0181-449  1445,0181-441  7748 
Fax:0181-440  9999 


HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  ore  1 0 mins  from  M25  and  A1 M 
motorways  and  1 5 mins  wollc  from  High  Bomet  Tube  Station 
situated  at  the  Hadley  Green  end  of  Bomet  High  Street 


SPRING  FIELD  EVENTS 


FOR  CUSTOMERS  PREFFERING  TO  SELECT  AND  PURCHASE 
OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  FIELD  CONDITIONS  WE  OFFER 
THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMME  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  RSPB,  WWT  AND  COUNTY  TRUSTS 
EVENTS  ARE  HELD  FROM  1 0.00AM-4.OOPM 


SATURDAY  ISTH  t SUNDAY  I6TH 

RSPB  10DM00R,  WEYMOUTH 

SATURDAY  ISTH  L SUNDAY  16TH 

WWT  CENRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SUNDAY  1 6TH 

ABBERTON  RESERVOIR,  COLCHESTER 

SATURDAY  22ND  l SUNDAY  23RD 

POTTERIC  CARR.  DONCASTER 

SATURDAY  22ND  l SUNDAY  23RD 

WWT  CENTRE,  CASTIE  ESPIE 

SUNDAY  23RD 

RSPB  FAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTLEEORO 

SATURDAY  29TH  L SUNDAY  30TH 

RSPB  DUNGENESS  

SATURDAY  29TH  l SUNDAY  30TH 

WWT  CENTRE  LLANELLI.  DYFED  


DORSET 

LANCASHIRE 

ESSEX 

SOUTH  YORKSHIRE 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 
WEST  YORKSHIRE 
KENT 
WALES 


MAY 


SATURDAY  6TH  t SUNDAY  7TH 

TOPHILL  LOW  NATURE  RESERVE,  DRIFFIELD 

SATURDAY  6TH  t SUNDAY  7TH 

WWT  CENTRE,  ARUNDEl 

SUNDAY  7TH 

PENNINGTON  ELASH,  LEIGH 


YORKSHIRE 
WEST  SUSSEX 
GREATER  MANCHESTER 


SATURDAY  13TH  t SUNDAY  I4TH 

ESSEX  BIRD  & WILDLIFE  FAIR,  ABBERTON  RESERVOIR.  COLCHESTER 

SUNDAY  1 4TH 

FISHERS  GREEN,  LEE  VALLEY  COUNTRY  PARK 

SATURDAY  20TH  & SUNDAY  21ST 

HAUXIEY  NATURE  RESERVE,  NR  AMBLE . 

SATURDAY  20TH  4 SUNDAY  21ST 

WWT  CENTRE  MARTIN  MERE,  ORMSKIRK 

SUNDAY  2 1 ST 

E1NGRINGH0E  WICK,  NR  COLCHESTER 

SATURDAY  27TH  4 SUNDAY  28TH 

RSPB  DUNGENESS  

SUNDAY  28TH 

RSPB  FAIRBURN  INGS,  CASTIEFORD 

SUNDAY  28TH  4 MONDAY  29TH 

RSPB  YNYS-HIR,  DYFED 

T 


ESSEX 

ESSEX 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

LANCASHIRE 

ESSEX 

KENT 

WEST  YORKSHIRE 
WALES 


SATURDAY  3RD  4 SUNDAY  4TH 

SEAHOUSES  • AT  THE  BAMBURGH  CASTLE  HOTEL* 


SUNDAY  4TH 

PENNINGTON  FLASH,  LEIGH 

SUNDAY  4TH 

THATCHAM  NATURE  DISCOVERY  CENTRE,  NR  NEWBURY 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
GREATER  MANCHESTER 


BERKSHIRE 


’ FOR  ACCOMMODATION  TELEPHONE  01665  720283 


:ngM4IJPJ 


649  00  TRIN0VI0  8X20BC 
729  00  TKINOVID  I0X25K 


£ OPTICRON 

249  00  VEGA  II 1X30 
285  00  VEGA  II  8X40 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEW  OR  RECOMMENDED  INSTRUMENTS  SELECTED 
FROM  OUR  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  AVAILABLE  FROM  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
AND  AT  OUR  FIELD  EVENTS: 

BAUSCH  A LOMB  £ LEICA 

ELITE  7X36BGA 

ELITE  8X  t 1 0X42BGA 

DISCOVERER  7X42BGA  S49  00  TRIN0VID  8X20BCA  279  00  SEQU0IAH  7/8/10X42 

DISCOVERER  10X42BGA  599  00  TRIN0VID  I0X258CA  298  00  SEQU0IAH  COMPACTS 

CUSTOM  7X26BGA  299  00  CASE  FOR  MINI 20  00  MCF  COMPACTS 

CUSTOM  8X36B  299  00  TRIN0VID  7X42BA  729  00  COUNTRYMAN  8X428GA  119  00 

CUSTOM  10X40BGA  329  00  TRIN0VID  8X32IA  659  00  DISCOVERY  8110X42  12SOO 

LEGACY  8X24  129  00  TRIN0VID  8X42IA  739  00  OIOPTRON  8X32  139  00 

LEGACY  10X25  149  00  TRIN0VID  I0X42BA  759  00  0I0PTR0N  8X42  149  00 

TRIN0VID  8X508ACU2I  00  DI0PTR0N  10X42  149  00 

£ TRIN0VI0  10X50IAEU2I899  00  0I0PTR0N  10X50  159  00 


£ 

70  00 
76  00 
99  00 
59  00 
115  00 


BUSHNELL 

NATUREVIEW  8X42BGA  129  00 


NATUREVIEW  1 0X42BGA  149  00  NIKON 


HR  8X32  MC 


TROPHY  8X428GA 
TROPHY  10X42BGA 


CARL  ZEISS 

DESIGN  7X458GAT'P 
DESIGN  8XS6IGAT-P 
DESIGN  I0X56IGAT'P 
CLASSIC  8X208T-P 
CLASSIC  10X258T*P 
DIAIYT  7X42IGAT*P 
DIAL  YT  1 0X40BGAT  * P 


SWIFT 

ULTRALITE  7/8/10X42 
AU0UB0N 8 5X44 


249  00  CF  Hi  7X20 89  00  HR  8X42  MC 

279  00  CF  III  8X23  99.00  HR  10X42  MC 

ECF  8X30  299  00  HR10XS0  M( 

£ ECF  10X35  349  00 

879  00  ROSS 

979  00  REGENT  8X428 

1059  00  OPTOLYTH  £ KENSINGTON  10X428 

77^  ALPIN  8X308GA  275  00 

76<  nn  ALPIN  8X40IGA  298  00  SWAROVSKI 

jll  no  ALPIN  10X408GA  305  00  MINI  8X208 

ALPIN  10X50BGA  331  00  MINI  10X251 

ALPIN  II X508GA  340  00  SIC  III  7X30 

£ TOURING  8X37BGA  51100  SIC  III  8X30 
199  00  TOURING  7X428GA  534  00  SIC  7X4? 

279  00  TOURING  I0X408GA  534  00  SIC  10X42 
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225  00 
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265  00 
289  00 
469  00 
499  00 
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WIDE  COMPORT  ZAK  STRAPS  TO  FIT  MOST  BINOCULARS  AT  £14.95 


Martfrotto 


Nikon  VWban 

®BUSHnea  swift  slik  optolyth  swarovski 

CULLMANN  OpUffOTJ  KE1SX 

HUSH 


BAUSCH 
A LOMB 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A SELECTION  FROM  OUR  FULL  RANGE  OF  TELESCOPE 
AND  TRIPOD  OUTFITS: 


SWIFT  VIEWMASTER  45/OPTICRON  PICCOLO  60MM  6C0PE 
I run 


EYEPIECE  AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 


OPTICRON  CLASSIC  IF75  7SMM  SCOPE  IN  STRAIGHT  01  ANGLED 
EYEPIECE  VERSIONS  WITH  27XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEA0  TRIPOD 


£199.00 

£245.00 


KOWA  TS  61  1/612  LIGHTWEIGHT  60MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  WEATHEK 
PROTECTION  AND  OTTERED  WITH  20XWA  TS  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOD 
MOD  [300  fOII  mOMIHIH  ID  VHtSIOHI 


£379.00 


KOWA  TSN  1 /TSN  2 BEST  SELLING  77MM  SCOPE  WITH  GOOD  All  ROUND 
TER 


PERFORMANCE  OFFERED  WITH  30XWA  EYEPIECE  AND  FLUID  HEAD  TRIPOO 
HDD  [350  101  PIOMIHH  ID  VmiOH) 


£499.00 


OPTOLYTH  TBG/TBS  80  -HOW  WATERPROOF-  GERMAN  OPTICS 
ALLIED  TO  30XWW  EYEPIECE  ENSURES  TOP  QUALITY  PERFORMANCE  SUPPLIED 


WITH  VFIBOND  600  TRIPOO  HDD  [250  FOR  HD  FIUOIITI  KrtSTDNJ 


£629.00 


NIKON  ED78/ED78A  SUPERB  NIKON  ID  0PTICAI  PERFORMANCE  WITH 
38XWA  EYEPIECE,  VELBON  0 600  TRIPOD  AND  WTATHTRPR00F  CARRY  CASE 


£1100.00 

FREE  TRIPOD  WITH  ALL  NEW  'SCOPES  M 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


CH3HEIWA  HS-644B  TRIPOD  £109.00  HIDE  CLAMPS  FROM 
SLIK  MASTER  D?  TRIPOD  £119.00  CAR  WINDOW  MOUNTS  AT 

MANFROTTO  290  8 128  R(  HUD  £1 1 5.00  UNIVERSAL  MOUNT  AT 
VELRON  TRIPODS  FROM  £49.95  QUICK  RELEASE  SYSTEMS  AT 

CULLMAN  BIRDING  TRIPODS  FROM  £89.00  TRIPOD  STRAPS  FROM 


£42.00 

£30.00 

£28.00 

£14.95 

£8.00 


IN  FOCUS  STAY-ON  CASES  NOW  AVAILABLE  10  HI  MOST  'SCOPES  FROM  £42.00 


BOOKS 

Al  oil  our  shops  we  carry  a good 
range  of  field  and  identification  guides 
os  well  as  a full  selection  of  trip  reports 


REPAIRS 

Full  service  and  repair  facilities 
in  our  own  workshops  All  work 
carries  our  six  month  worronty 


MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 

Pleose  remember  to  odd  £2  OO  towords  the  cost  of  insured  Trakbok  postage 
and  pocking  whether  paying  by  cheque, Viso,  Access  or  Mostercord-ond  goods 
'ill  be  despatched  with  hill  1 4 1 ' 


i days  opprovol  on  receipt  of  your  remittance 


SECOND  HAND  ITEMS 

All  instruments  offered  with  six 
month  worronty  As  slock  turnover 
is  high  phone  for  latest  details 
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Inland  spring  passage  of  Arctic 
Terns  in  southern  Britain 


David  Kramer 


Inland  spring  passage  through  Britain  of  large  numbers  of  Arctic  Terns  Sterna 
paradisaea  is  not  a recent  phenomenon.  A remarkable  passage  occurred  in  April 
1947,  related  to  a weather  system  which  produced  strong  southwesterly  gales 
during  19th-23rd:  Arctic  Terns  moving  up  the  Irish  Sea  were  blown  into  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  then  spread  inland,  most  being  recorded  from  Somerset, 
Glamorgan,  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with  quite 
large  numbers  also  noted  in  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  and  fewer  in 
Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Northamptonshire  (Gibb  1948). 

The  detection  of  Arctic  Terns  has  been  considerably  assisted  during  the  last  20 
years  by  the  development  of  better  optical  equipment,  improved  methods  of 
identification  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  experienced  birdwatchers. 
Previously,  the  species’  presence  often  went  unrecorded,  or  individuals  were 
identified  as  ‘Commie’  (Common  A.  hirundo  or  Arctic)  Terns  unless  good  views 
were  obtained.  As  the  1947  passage  demonstrates,  however,  observers  were 
certainly  capable  of  recording  large  inland  movements. 

In  more  recent  years,  it  has  become  apparent  that  Arctic  T erns  pass  over  inland 
counties  of  England  sometimes  in  very  large  numbers.  During  1980-91  (fig.  1), 
the  ‘best’  years  were  1983,  with  2,720  individuals  recorded  (fig.  2a),  1985,  with 
3,270  (fig.  2b),  and  1991,  with  7,800  (figs.  2c  & 3),  while  around  1,000  were 
reported  in  each  spring  during  1987-90. 
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Arctic  Terns  inland  in  spring 


8000 


80  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89  90  91 

Fig.  1.  Annual  numbers  of  Arctic  Terns  Sterna  paradisaea  observ  ed  passing  inland  through 
England  in  spring,  1980-91. 

A number  of  questions  present  themselves: 

1.  Does  this  passage  take  place  every  year,  but  at  such  a height  that  it  remains 
unnoticed  unless  adverse  weather  conditions  cause  flocks  to  descend  to  suitable 
waters? 

2.  Is  it  caused  by  adverse  weather,  so  that  terns  which  normally  migrate  along  tire 
English  Channel  and  up  the  North  Sea  cut  across  land  where  wind  strengths  will 
be  lower  and  distance  shorter,  and  thus  less  energy  expended? 

3.  Has  inland  passage  become  more  frequent  in  recent  years,  perhaps  related  to 
the  increase  in  inland  water  areas  (a  result  of  flooded  gravel-pits  and  the  creation 
of  large  new  reservoirs)? 

Method 

A request  to  county  recorders  produced  an  excellent  response,  most  supplying 
detailed  records  of  all  inland  Arctic  Terns  from  1980  to  1991.  Some  entered  into 
correspondence  and  put  forward  useful  suggestions  or  points  for  discussion.  In 
other  cases,  county  bird  reports  were  searched.  As  it  became  apparent  that  some 
counties  (particularly  those  in  Wales)  had  very  few  inland  records,  some  recorders 
were  contacted  by  telephone.  Weather  maps  were  studied  in  order  to  ascertain 
any  relationship  between  weather  conditions  and  inland  occurrence. 

Numbers  quoted  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  different 
individuals  are  present  at  each  site  and  on  each  day.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
some  duplication  if  the  terns  move  from  one  site  to  another,  or  remain  at  one  site 
for  more  than  one  day. 

Results 

On  looking  at  the  years  with  greatest  visible  passage  of  Arctic  Terns  throughout 
England  (1985  and  1991,  figs.  2b,  2c  & 3),  it  became  apparent  that  these  and 
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Fig.  2.  Distribution  of  inland  Arctic  Terns 

Sterna  paradisaea  recorded  on  spring 
passage  in  (a)  1983,  (b)  1985  and  (c)  1991. 


other  large  movements  were  not  similar  to  that  of  1947:  there  was  no  ‘tapering 
effect’  as  in  1947,  when  numbers  decreased  as  one  progressed  from  the  coastal 
counties  inland  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  This  indicates  that  the 
terns  recorded  in  more  recent  passages  were  not  blown  inland  as  a result  of 
gale-force  winds. 

Since  1980,  large  numbers  have  occurred  suddenly  in  inland  counties,  mainly 
between  27th  April  and  7th  May,  with  virtually  all  records  during,  or  soon  after, 
periods  of  winds  from  the  northerly  quadrant  (NW-NE).  Furthermore,  the 
prevailing  conditions  in  1985  (fig.  4b)  and  1991  (fig.  4c)  were  such  that  not  only 
did  NW-NE  winds  extend  over  England,  but,  in  both  years,  a very  large 
high-pressure  area  over  the  Atlantic  resulted  in  northerly  winds  down  the  western 
seaboards  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  West  Africa.  It  appears  that,  the  longer 
Arctic  Terns  on  spring  passage  are  subjected  to  winds  from  the  northern  sector, 
the  greater  the  number  recorded  inland. 
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Arctic  Terns  inland  in  spring 


Fig.  3.  Timing  of  inland  passage  of  .Arctic 
Terns  Sterna  paradisaea  in  England  in  1991. 
Plotted  within  seven-day  periods;  note  very 
concentrated  passage  in  just  two  weeks,  from 
29th  April  to  13th  May. 


With  their  large  wings  and  light  weight,  terns  flutter  erratically  in  strong  winds. 
Sustained  contrary  winds  of  over  25  kph  (force  4)  would  present  a real  obstacle 
to  migrating  Arctic  Terns  and  result  in  a high  energy  loss.  Very  strong  winds  may 
make  flight  so  difficult  that  it  would  probably  cause  them  to  descend  to  the 
nearest  water  surface. 

Although  large  numbers  of  Arctic  Terns  are  observed  over  England  when  wind 
conditions  are  contrary,  they  also  appear  in  quite  fine  weather  when  winds  are 
favourable.  As  already  stated,  in  both  1985  and  1991  contrary  winds  existed  not 
only  over  Britain,  but  also  down  the  western  seaboard  of  Europe  and  Africa.  In 
the  period  of  migration  in  1988,  however,  high  pressure  over  the  Atlantic 
produced  northerly  winds  (varying  between  NW  and  NE)  along  the  west  coast 
from  West  Africa  to  France,  but,  apart  from  on  two  days,  not  over  England; 
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Fig.  5.  England  and  Wales  showing  land  areas  above  300  m and  areas  where  standing 
fresh  water  is  scarce.  Both  categories  are  indicated  in  black. 

nevertheless,  940  Arctic  Terns  were  recorded  inland  in  England.  This  indicates 
that  contrary  winds  for  such  a prolonged  period  and  over  such  a great  distance 
of  the  terns’  migration  would  cause  added  fatigue  and  high  energy  loss,  and 
therefore,  despite  beneficial  winds  over  England  during  this  period  of  passage,  the 
terns  would  need  to  rest,  and  possibly  to  feed,  when  reaching  England. 

The  year  1983  was  especially  interesting.  During  early  May  (particularly  2nd- 
3rd),  a small  but  intense  low  was  centred  off  the  east  coast  of  England,  causing 
north  to  northeasterly  winds  over  the  northern  half  of  Britain  but  westerly  winds 
along  counties  between  latitudes  approximately  level  with  the  South  Coast  and 
the  Wash  (fig.  4a).  As  a result,  those  counties  subjected  to  northerly  winds 
recorded  very  large  numbers  of  Arctic  Terns  (e.g.  Warwickshire,  425  individuals; 
Derbyshire,  350+;  Leicestershire,  460;  Nottinghamshire,  208;  inland  southern 
Yorkshire,  1,100),  while  those  counties  farther  south  and  receiving  westerly  winds 
recorded  very  few  (fig.  2a);  whereas  large  numbers  occurred  in  inland  counties, 
there  was  a noticeable  lack  of  inland  records  from  coastal  counties.  That  such 
local  weather  conditions  produced  so  rapid  a response  indicates  that  the  terns 
were  probably  already  passing  over  or  were  nearby  when  the  conditions  arose. 
This  in  turn  suggests  that  Arctic  Terns  normally  migrate  across  England,  but 
probably  at  such  a height  that  they  are  not  usually  recorded  unless  brought  down 
by  adverse  winds. 

Examination  of  the  geographical  features  of  England  and  Wales  shows  that 
spring  passage  of  Arctic  Terns  has  been  recorded  over  land  which  is  lower  than 
300  m in  altitude  and  over  areas  where  there  is  no  lack  of  standing  fresh  water 
(cf.  fig.  5). 

Effect  of  increase  in  numbers  of  gravel-pits  and  new  reservoirs 

Although  gravel  extraction  increased  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War, 
there  was  a very  large  upsurge  during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  By  the  end  of  the 
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1970s,  these  pits  were  worked  out,  and  from  then  and  the  early  1980s  many  were 
flooded,  providing  new  areas  of  fresh  water.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
large  inland  reservoirs  such  as  those  at  Grafham  Water,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Rutland  Water,  Leicestershire.  These  have  provided  suitable  places  for  Arctic 
Terns  to  rest  and  feed  on  their  northward  migration  and  have  doubdess 
contributed  to  higher  numbers  of  the  species  being  recorded  since  1980. 

Other  routes 

In  addition  to  the  inland  passage  over  central  England,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  many  seabirds  appear  to  pass  along  the  Solway  Firth  in  Cumbria/Dumfries 
& Galloway,  possibly  reaching  the  North  Sea  via  the  Esk  Valley.  Arctic  Terns, 
although  not  the  most  numerous,  are  among  the  species  which  have  been 
observed,  sometimes  in  fairly  large  numbers.  For  example,  a party  of  438  was 
noted  passing  east  along  the  Solway  in  spring  1991  (A.  Cremin  in  litt.). 

Behaviour  of  Arctic  Terns  on  inland  passage 

In  Bedfordshire,  the  greatest  numbers  of  terns  usually  arrive  in  the  afternoon. 
Although  it  is  not  unusual  for  migrating  Common  Terns  to  alight  at  inland  waters 
to  bathe,  this  is  by  no  means  a common  occurrence.  By  contrast,  flocks  of  Arctic 
Terns  very  often  land  on  freshwater  lakes  to  bathe  during  spring  migration.  I have 
also  noted  that  they  not  only  plunge-dive,  but  also  swoop  low  over  the  water  and 
pick  up  food  from  the  surface. 

When  Arctic  Terns  leave  the  lake  to  continue  their  journey,  they  often  exhibit 
a peculiar  type  of  behaviour.  If  large  numbers  are  present,  not  all  leave  at  once. 
Some  of  them,  say,  10-20  individuals,  while  flying  around  the  lake  come  together 
and  form  a compact  flock,  circling  the  lake  at  high  speed  and  calling  excitedly; 
they  then  gain  altitude  and  fly  off,  to  the  northeast  in  the  case  of  the  more 
southerly  counties  such  as  Bedfordshire  or  more  to  the  east  in  northerly  ones  such 
as  southern  Yorkshire,  presumably  reaching  the  North  Sea  around  the  Wash  and 
the  Humber.  Quite  often,  having  left  the  area,  they  return  several  minutes  later 
and  circle  the  lake  a few  times  in  a tight  group,  again  calling  excitedly  as  though 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  others.  This  behaviour  is  sometimes  repeated  several 
times  before  they  finally  depart.  Messenger  (1993),  noting  very  similar  behaviour 
by  Little  Gulls  Larus  minutus , attributed  these  ‘dummy  runs’  to  the  birds’ 
assessing  the  weather  conditions  before  making  their  fmal  departure;  while  this 
may  be  so,  it  could  also  be  that  the  behaviour  increases  the  urge  to  move  on,  or 
the  birds  may  be  attempting  to  get  others  to  join  the  flock.  The  same 
pre-departure  behaviour  by  Little  Gulls  has  been  observed  by  others  (R.  A.  Hume 
in  litt .)  , and  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  niger  have  also  been  seen  to  behave  in  exactly 
the  same  way  in  central  England  (R.  A.  Hume  in  litt.)  and  at  Chew  Valley  Lake, 
Avon  (R.  J.  Prytherch  in  lilt.). 

On  many  occasions,  the  Arctic  Terns,  although  gaining  considerable  height, 
were  easily  visible  through  binoculars  for  quite  a distance  as  they  departed.  In  one 
case,  however,  I watched  a flock  of  1 1 group  together  and  then  circle  over  the 
lake,  gaining  height  until  they  could  only  just  be  seen  through  10  X binoculars; 
they  then  departed  to  the  north.  Any  terns  merely  flying  over  at  this  height  would 
have  passed  by  unnoticed. 
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Summary 

Inland  spring  passage  of  Arctic  Terns  Sterna  paradisaea  in  England  and  Wales  during  1980-91 
is  examined.  The  biggest  numbers  occur  inland  when  contrary'  winds  (often  caused  by  a very 
large  area  of  high  pressure)  blow  not  only  over  Britain,  but  also  along  the  western  seaboard  of 
Africa  and  Europe;  lesser,  but  significant,  numbers  are  observed  when  there  are  contrary  winds 
over  Britain  only,  or,  conversely,  along  the  western  seaboard  from  West  Africa  to  France  but  not 
over  Britain;  large  numbers  may  be  observed  in  relatively  small  areas  as  a result  of  local 
conditions  producing  strong  contrary  winds  over  a small  part  of  Britain.  Although  the  strength 
of  contrary  winds  is  an  important  factor,  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  terns  are  subjected 
to  them  is  also  important. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  Arctic  Terns  normally  pass  over  the  lowland  areas  (usually  less 
than  300  m in  altitude)  of  Britain  which  have  good  areas  of  standing  fresh  water,  and  fly  so  high 
that  they  are  normally  beyond  visible  range;  sustained  contrary  winds  along  their  migration  route 
or  very  strong  contrary  winds  over  England  cause  them  to  descend.  They  may  enter  the  North 
Sea  at  the  Humber  and  the  Wash.  Most  records  of  large  numbers  inland  come  from  the  area 
bounded  by  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  south  to  Berkshire  and  across  to  Essex  and 
Cambridgeshire;  even  in  ‘good’  years  few  seem  to  be  recorded  south  of  a line  from  the  Severn 
to  the  Thames. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  inland  migration  route  is  a recent  change  of  behaviour,  but  the 
increase  in  inland  waterbodies  since  the  late  1970s  is  a probable  factor  in  the  increased  number 
of  records.  Previously,  other  water  areas,  such  as  rivers  and  reservoirs,  may  have  been  utilised, 
but  to  a lesser  extent. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a possible  second  overland  route  along  the  Solway  and  across  to  the 
North  Sea. 
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The  Best  Annual 
Bird  Report  Awards 


It  is  with  keen  anticipation  that  the  four  judges  assemble  to  assess  the  year’s  batch 
of  annual  reports,  for  the  standard  these  days  is  so  high  that  comments  consist 
almost  entirely  of  drawing  attention  to  useful  summaries,  interesting  records, 
pleasing  design,  innovative  features,  attractive  or  instructive  illustrations  and  other 
such  positive  points.  Not  long  ago,  comments  seemed  to  concentrate  on 
omissions,  or  examples  of  bad  design. 

This  year,  there  was  the  same  number  of  entries  as  for  1992  reports,  and 
judging  took  all  day,  Mike  Rogers  and  Robert  Gillmor  travelling  all  the  way  from 
West  Cornwall  and  Berkshire,  respectively,  to  join  the  two  local  judges  at 
Blunham. 

As  usual,  each  judge  concentrated  on  specific  points:  Robert  Gillmor,  Past 
President  of  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists,  on  illustrations  and  design;  Rob 
Hume,  Chairman  of  the  Rarities  Committee,  on  any  seasonal  review  and  rarity7 
descriptions;  Mike  Rogers,  instigator  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  County7 
Recorders  and  Editors,  on  status  statements,  special  articles  and  escapes;  and  Tim 
Sharrock,  representing  BB , on  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  systematic  list, 
including  such  aspects  as  inclusion  of  scientific  names  (regarded  as  essential), 
migrant  dates  and  observers’  names  or  initials  substantiating  unusual  records.  A 
total  of  25  features  was  assessed,  some  scored  as  0 or  1 and  others  on  scales  from 
0 to  2 or  0 to  3.  Additionally,  all  four  judges  independently  assessed  the 
readability7  and  usefulness  of  the  systematic  list  for  current  club  members,  for 
researchers  and  for  posterity7.  The  four  sets  of  scores  were  all  totalled,  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  table  1. 


Table  1. 

Position 

The  top  ten  annual  bird  reports  for  1993, 

County  (with  positions  in 
1990,  1991  and  1992) 

Editor 

Score 

1st 

Essex  (-21) 

N.  C.  Green 

98% 

2nd= 

Hertfordshire  (-12  2) 

Bruce  Taggart 

91% 

2nd= 

London  (8  4 3) 

M.  A.  Hardwick 

91% 

2nd= 

Suffolk  (1  --) 

M.  D.  Crewe 

91% 

5th= 

Cheshire  (810  9) 

S.  Barker 

87% 

5th= 

Cornwall  (2  2 4) 

Stanley  Christophers 

87% 

5th= 

Hampshire  (-  - -) 

John  Wood 

87% 

8th 

Devon  (-  - -) 

K.  R Grant  & D.  Smallshire 

85% 

9th= 

Norfolk  (3  23  24) 

Michael  J.  Seago 

78% 

9th= 

Wiltshire  (-  6 5) 

Paul  E Castle 

78% 

The  constantly  improving  general  standard  of  annual  reports  is  shown  by  the 
very7  high  scores.  The  Essex  Bird  Report , which  won  last  year  with  a score  of  85%, 
was  top  again  this  year,  but  with  a staggering  score  of  98%.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  seven  leading  1 993  reports  all  exceeded  the  winning  1 992  score,  and  tire  score 
of  this  year’s  number  eight  would  have  earned  it  tire  tide  in  1991. 

Nowadays,  almost  every  report  submitted  for  consideration  achieves  high  scores 
for  the  written  content,  since  comments  made  concerning  dris  competition  in 
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SUFFOLK  BIRDS  1994 


* 1993  Bird  Report  » Wintering  Avocets  • Radar  Tracking 


* Ringing  Report  » Roof-nesting  Terns  « Guide  to  recording 


2- 


2= 


2= 


previous  years  have  evidently  been  taken  into  consideration  by  editors,  with  the 
best  reports  in  previous  years  being  used  as  models.  We  are  delighted  to  see  this 
happening,  for  it  must  be  to  the  long-term  benefit  of  British  and  Irish  ornithology. 
We  have  noted  that  it  is  rare  for  a county  or  regional  bird  report  to  decline  in 
quality:  once  a good  editor  has  set  a high  standard,  subsequent  editorial  teams  have 
an  example  to  emulate  and  almost  invariably  maintain  or  improve  on  it. 

One  consequence,  however,  is  that  the  difference  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  reports  is  now  much  less  than  it  was  even  four  years  ago  when  we 
inaugurated  this  award  (e.g.  the  lowest-rated  report  scored  33%  in  1990 
compared  with  48%  in  1993). 

The  main  difference  now  lies  with  the  illustrations,  the  larger,  richer 
organisations  being  able  to  finance  longer  reports,  with  more  drawings,  more 
photographs  and,  especially,  more  use  of  colour.  The  sizes  of  the  supporting 
organisations  range  from  fewer  than  50  members  (four  reports)  up  to  over  1,000 
members  (three  reports),  and  the  cover  prices  of  the  publications  range  from 
£ 2.25  to  £6.60.  In  the  intermediate  range  (200-400  members),  The  Hertfordshire 
Bird  Report  stands  out  by  achieving  equal  second  place,  right  up  with  ‘big  boys’, 
London  (1,200)  and  Suffolk  (700).  In  the  lower  range  (fewer  than  200 
members),  the  Flamborough  Ornithological  Group  Bird  Report , edited  by  Mark 
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Newsome  & Paul  J.  Willoughby,  and  the  Wintersett  Area  Bird  Report , edited  by 
Steven  Denny,  came  top  (achieved  with  just  15  and  12  members,  respectively!), 
and  the  systematic  lists  of  both  reports  gready  impressed  the  judges. 

Many  reports  include  instructions  to  contributors,  including  lists  of  species  for 
which  descriptions  are  required,  those  for  which  high  counts  are  of  interest  or  for 
which  every  record  is  required.  This  year,  however,  the  judges  especially  noted  a 
28-page  supplement  entided  Guidelines  for  the  Submission  of  Records  produced  by 
the  Cheshire  and  Wirral  Ornithological  Society  (and  selling  for  £1  from  D.  J. 
Steventon,  Welland  House,  207  Hurdsfield  Road,  Macclesfield,  Cheshire  SKio 
2Px).  The  standard  of  that  Society’s  annual  report  also  continues  to  improve, 
achieving  its  highest  position  this  year,  with  equal  fifth  place. 

Among  the  several  newly  submitted  reports,  Hampshire  (equal  fifth)  and 
Devon  (just  2%  behind,  in  eighth  place)  are  especially  to  be  congratulated;  and 
Norfolk,  too,  deserves  a special  mention  for  an  efficient  overhaul,  raising  its 
position  15  notches  between  1992  and  1993. 

All  the  submitted  reports  are  now  good,  and  those  in  the  top  third  are  all  very 
good  indeed. 

The  editors  of  the  top  reports  are  listed  in  table  1 . In  every  case  there  will  have 
been  a whole  team  of  active  helpers,  probably  including  one  or  more  assistant 
editors,  an  advisory  panel,  local  recorders  and  other  volunteers.  Our 
congratulations  go  to  them  all. 

This  year’s  top  reports  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 

ESSEX  Mrs  J.  Franks,  1 12  Longfields,  Ongar,  Essex  CM5  9DF  (£6.00  + 60p  p&p) 
HERTFORDSHIRE  Bruce  Taggart,  2 Yew  Tree  Cottages,  Colliers  End,  Ware,  Hertfordshire 
soil  ieq  (£5.75  incl.  p&p) 

LONDON  Mrs  V.  M.  Friedman,  5 Temple  Close,  Cassiobury,  Watford,  Hertfordshire  WDi  3DR 
(£4.00  incl.  p&p) 

SUFFOLK  Suffolk  Naturalists’  Society,  c/o  The  Museum,  High  Street,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  ipi  3QH 
(£6.00  incl.  p&p) 

CHESHIRE  D.  J.  Steventon,  Welland  House,  207  Hurdsfield  Road,  Macclesfield,  Cheshire  SKio 
2PX  (£4.95  incl.  p&p) 

CORNWALL  S.  M.  Christophers,  Bramblings,  Rachels  Way,  St  Columb  Major,  Cornwall 
TR9  6EP  (£5.50) 

HAMPSHIRE  G.  R.  Rowland,  14  Dunmow  Hill,  Fleet,  Hampshire  GU13  9AJ  (£5.00) 

DEVON  K.  R.  Grant,  Whitcombe  Farm,  Kenn,  near  Exeter,  Devon  EX6  7XQ  (£4.00  incl.  p&p) 
NORFOLK  Don  Dorling,  St  Edmundsbury,  6 New  Road,  Hethersett,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
NR9  3EH  (£5.00  post  free) 

WILTSHIRE  Nigel  Pleass,  The  Curlews,  22  Ferrers  Drive,  Grange  Park,  Swindon,  Wiltshire 
SN5  6UJ  (£6.00  incl.  p&p) 

FLAMBOROUGH  P.  J.  Willoughby,  55  Holt  Park  Crescent,  Holt  Park,  Leeds  LS16  7SL  (£2.95) 
WINTERSETT  Steven  Denny,  1 3 Rutland  Drive,  Crofton,  Wakefield,  West  Yorkshire  WF4  ISA 
(£2.75  incl.  p&p) 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  (BB),  Robert  Gillmor  (SWLA),  R.  A.  Hume  (BBRC)  and 
Michael  J.  Rogers  (ACRE) 

do  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


28L  IDENTIFICATION  PITFALLS  AND 
ASSESSMENT  PROBLEMS 


This  series,  which  started  in  January  1983  {Brit.  Birds  76:  26-28),  is  not 
intended  to  cover  all  facets  of  the  identification  of  the  species  concerned,  but 
only  the  major  sources  of  error  likely  to  mislead  the  observer  in  the  field  or  the 
person  attempting  to  assess  the  written  evidence.  The  species  covered  are 
mostly  those  which  were  formerly  judged  by  the  Rarities  Committee*,  but 
which  are  now  the  responsibility  of  county  and  regional  recorders  and  records 
committees;  other  species,  both  rarer  and  commoner  than  those,  are  also  featured  sometimes. 

16.  European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 

There  are  24  species  of  bee-eater,  only  three  of  which,  all  belonging  to  the  genus 
Merops , inhabit  the  Western  Palearctic  region:  the  Little  Green  M.  orientalis,  the 
Blue-cheeked  M.  superciliosus  and  the  European  M.  apiaster. 

The  Little  Green  is  essentially  resident  in  Africa  and  in  the  Middle  East 
eastwards  to  Southeast  Asia.  Although,  with  its  generally  green  plumage  and  pale 
chestnut  underwings,  it  superficially  resembles  the  Blue-cheeked,  it  lacks  the 
latter’s  yellow  and  chestnut  throat,  and  its  body  is  only  60%  of  the  size  of  the 
latter’s. 

The  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  is  a trifle  smaller  than  the  European,  but  has 
considerably  longer  extensions  to  the  central  tail  feathers  and  lacks  the  latter’s 
highly  variegated  plumage  colour.  It  is  basically  green  above  and  almost  emerald- 
green  below,  but  with  quite  rich  chestnut  wing-linings;  it  has  a black  ‘eye-mask’ 
from  the  bill  to  the  ear-coverts,  an  otherwise  pale  blue,  white  and  green  head  and, 
as  mentioned  above,  yellow  and  chestnut  chin  and  throat. 

With  its  vivid  colouring  and  distinctive  shape  and  flight,  the  adult  European 
Bee-eater  should  be  wholly  unconfusable  with  any  other  species.  Its  body  size  is 
roughly  similar  to  that  of  a Mistle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus , although  in  flight  its 
long  and  acutely  triangular  wings  can  give  the  impression  of  a somewhat  larger 
bird.  When  patiently  watching  for  prey  from  such  favourite  perches  as  fences, 
bare  tree-branches  and  overhead  wires,  its  stillness  may  fail  to  attract  attention, 
but,  on  the  wing,  its  graceful,  swooping-and-twisting  flight  immediately  catches 
the  eye  and  should  be  promptly  recognisable  as  that  of  a species  of  bee-eater. 
Good  views  in  flight  will  reveal  as  many  plumage  features  as  when  perched.  A 
narrow  black  band  separates  the  bright,  lemon-yellow  throat  from  the  turquoise- 
blue  of  the  remainder  of  the  underparts.  A broad  band  of  black  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  bill  to  the  ear-coverts.  The  upperparts  are  essentially  a mosaic  of  dark 
chestnut,  yellow  and  pale  blue,  trimmed  with  black.  The  underwings  are  pale 
cinnamon. 

Juvenile  European  Bee-eaters,  unlike  juveniles  of  many  wanderers  to  Britain, 
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Identification  of  European  Bee-eater 


are  only  infrequently  recorded  here.  They  are  essentially  blue-green  above  and 
pale  blue  below,  with  a lemon-yellow  throat,  chestnut  crown  and  black  eye-mask. 
They  lack  the  inch-long  extended  tail-feathers  of  their  seniors. 

Although  there  should  never  be  any  identification  problems  over  an  adult 
European  Bee-eater,  provided  that  it  is  well  seen,  those  responsible  for  assessing 
records  can  sometimes  find  themselves  confronted  by  a sort  of  reverse  logic  at  the 
hands  of  those  who,  generally  unfamiliar  with  birds,  see  some  brightly  coloured, 
exotic  escape — such  as  Cockatiel  Nyrnphicus  hollandicus,  Rose-ringed  Parakeet 
Psittacula  krameri  or  Budgerigar  Melopsittacus  undulatus- — turn  to  their  field-guide 
and  pick  on  the  European  Bee-eater  purely  on  the  grounds  that  ‘it  was  beautiful’. 
Such  instances  rarely  pose  problems  of  detection.  This  is  an  occasion  when  the 
bee-eater’s  distinctive  flight,  with  its  flat-winged  glides,  swept-winged  swoops, 
sudden  bursts  of  acceleration  and  dazzling  changes  of  direction,  is  most  usefully 
recorded  on  paper.  Where  problems  do  begin  to  arise  is  when  birds  are  seen  only 
in  flight  as  mere  silhouettes,  with  perhaps,  at  best,  only  the  yellow  throat  being 
glimpsed.  If  the  throat  colour  of  a European  Bee-eater  can  be  seen,  so  can  the 
narrow  black  band  between  the  throat  and  the  upper  breast,  which,  on  such  a 
poor  or  brief  view,  engenders  much  more  confidence  in  the  written  record  than 
the  throat  colour  alone.  Other  valid  points  of  difference  between  European  and 
Blue-cheeked  Bee-eaters  in  a single  fly-over  view,  such  as  underwing  pattern  and 
length  of  projection  of  central  tail-feathers,  are  of  secondary  importance.  Many 
claims  of  European  Bee-eater  are  founded  only  on  the  call-notes,  no  bird  being 
actually  seen.  Bee-eaters  are  loquacious  species  and  the  soft,  liquid  but 
nonetheless  far-carrying  ‘pruip’  or  ‘quilp’  of  the  European  is  now  familiar  to  the 
widely  travelled  birders  of  today.  So  they  claim.  But  are  they  always  right?  In  most 
cases  they  probably  are,  but  much  depends  on  the  known  abilities  and  experience 
of  the  person  involved.  Not  all  birders  are  gifted  with  excellence  in  the  realm  of 
both  hearing  and  describing  bird-sounds,  and  anybody  inclined  to  accept  a record 
on  call  alone  is  taking  much  on  trust.  There  is  also  another  consideration.  Until 
relatively  recently,  the  possibility  of  a Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  turning  up  in  Britain 
seemed  so  remote  that  to  exclude  that  possibility  seemed  perfectly  reasonable. 
Since  the  events  in  1987,  when  one  appeared  in  Devon,  and  in  1989,  when  there 
were  records  in  Cornwall  and  Humberside,  things  are  different.  It  has  to  be 
questionable  whether  a call-only  claim  of  the  European  species  can  be  regarded 
as  proven  if  Blue-cheeked  is  not  firmly  excluded.  The  calls  are  not  at  all 
dissimilar — though  those  of  the  Blue-cheeked  are  slightly  disyllabic,  a trace  higher 
in  pitch  and  with  a clearer  and  more  rolling  tone — but  it  would  be  a brave,  if  not 
foolhardy,  person  who  laid  claim  to  have  made  this  distinction  in  Britain  without 
actually  seeing  the  bird.  And  even  if  a silhouette  is  seen,  what  weight  of  credence 
should  be  attached  to  claims  of  observed  length  of  the  central  tail-feathers? 

Recorders,  their  committees  and  report  editors  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
stance  that  an  unproven  claim  of  European  Bee-eater  is  not  worth  publishing,  but 
there  are  good  reasons  for  publishing  such  records  with  a suitable  caveat  or 
employing  a separate  heading  of  ‘Bee-eater  species’.  Analysts  will  know  from 
statistical  precedent  that  the  vast  majority  of  indeterminate  records  relate  to  the 
European  species.  One  rider  may  be  added  to  all  these  cautionary  words  and  this 
relates  to  multiple  occurrences.  These  are  not  by  any  means  rare,  as  on  those 
occasions  when  a small  party  comes  in  high  over  the  coast  but  only  silhouettes 
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are  seen  and  calls  heard.  It  need  only  be  said  that,  although  nothing  is  impossible 
in  nature,  a multiple  occurrence  of  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eaters  is  at  present  without 
precedent  in  Western  Europe. 

I am  grateful  to  Peter  Lansdown  for  helpful  comments  concerning  this  text. 
M.  J.  Rogers 

2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 


LOOKING  BACK 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  19th  May  1970,  a Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla  taken  from  a cat 
at  Fleckney,  Leicestershire,  was  only  the  third  since  1948  (and  a second  followed,  at  Fairburn 
Ings,  Yorkshire,  on  6th- 13th  June).  A minor  Nearctic  arrival  included  a Song  Sparrow 
Zonotrichia  melodia  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  on  5th-8th  May,  a White-throated  Sparrow  Z. 
albicollis  at  Thurso,  Caithness,  for  four  months  from  early  May,  and  a Northern  Oriole  (then 
called  Baltimore  Oriole)  Icterus  galbula  at  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed  (then  called  Pembrokeshire), 
on  6th-7th  May. 

In  the  same  month,  just  25  years  ago,  Dr  John  Ash  wrote  in  BB  that:  ‘One  of  the  last  rel- 
atively densely  populated  breeding  outposts  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio  in 
Britain  was  to  be  found  until  recently  on  large  areas  of  heathland  in  Hampshire.  Over  60  pairs 
still  bred  there  within  the  last  ten  years.’  (Brit.  Birds  63:  185) 

Fifty  years  ago,  at  9 a.m.  on  13th  May  1945,  a female  Black-winged  Stilt 
Himantopus  himantopus  was  spotted  at  Nottingham  Sewage-farm.  Returning  after  fetch- 
ing other  observers,  the  finder  flushed  not  one  but  three  Black-winged  Stilts,  and  a week 
later  four  were  seen  in  the  air  together,  and  ranged  over  several  localities  within  a three- 
mile  range.  Another  week  later,  however,  they  settled  as  two  pairs  in  one  corner  of  the 
original  site  and  both  nested.  A fifth  (and  perhaps  also  a sixth)  individual  was  present 
early  on.  Despite  nest-flooding,  one  clutch  being  stolen  by  a schoolboy  and  the  attentions 
of  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone,  the  two  pairs  reared  three  young,  all  seven  (four  adults 
and  three  juveniles)  being  seen  together  on  29th  July.  The  fascinating  story  of  this 
species’  first  breeding  in  Britain  is  told  in  full  in  British  Birds  (38:  322-328). 


NOTES 


Water  Rail  stabbing  Common  Snipe 

At  about  18.30  hours  on  29th  September  1989,  while  watching  a Spotted  Crake 
Porzana  porzana  from  a hide  at  Porth  Hellick  Pool,  -St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  I 
became  aware  of  a struggle  in  the  reedbed.  Through  a 45  X telescope,  I clearly 
saw  a Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus  repeatedly  stabbing  a Common  Snipe  Gallinago 
gallinago  with  its  bill.  The  Snipe  became  partly  submerged  under  water,  while  the 
rail  struggled  to  remain  standing  on  top  of  it.  After  three  minutes  the  activity 
ceased,  with  the  Snipe  clearly  dead.  The  Water  Rail  made  no  attempt  to  devour 
its  victim,  and  other  waders  and  two  further  Water  Rails  present  nearby  continued 
to  feed  quite  unconcernedly. 

Peter  Barry 

St  Columbas,  1 Walker  Crescent,  Culloden,  Inverness  IV1  2LZ 

editorial  comment  The  Water  Rail  is  well  known  to  kill  (and  often  eat)  other 
birds,  especially  during  periods  of  severe  winter  weather  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds  55:  132- 
133,  156,  275;  61:  264-265;  79:  397-400),  but  in  this  case  the  size  of  the  victim 
is  noteworthy. 


Spur-winged  Lapwings  nesting  on  rooftops 

Rooftop  nesting  by  Spur-winged  Lapwings  Hoploptems  spinosus  seems  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  literature,  but  at  Kfar  Blum,  in  the  Upper  Galilee  of  northern 
Israel,  both  sloping  and  flat  roofs  are  now  one  of  the  most  frequently  used 
breeding  sites  of  this  species  in  the  environs  of  the  kibbutz.  In  northern  Israel,  the 
Spur-winged  Lapwing  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  decades.  In  the  1950s, 
it  was  rarely  noted  at  Kfar  Blum,  but  in  the  1960s  it  started  to  breed  around  the 
kibbutz  fields  and  eventually  about  the  dairy  farm  within  the  kibbutz,  occasional 
pairs  even  nesting  on  piles  of  stones  and  incubating  their  eggs  between  the  legs 
of  standing  cattle;  soon,  the  dairy-farm  area  had  become  crowded  with  the  nesting 
Lapwings.  In  the  early  1980s,  one  pair  nested  on  the  sloping  corrugated  roof  of 
one  of  the  sheds,  some  4 m from  the  ground;  by  the  early  1990s  this  habit  had 
become  widespread,  and  it  has  now  extended  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
farm  to  roofs  of  other  buildings  within  the  kibbutz  complex. 

The  problem  with  rooftop  nesting  is  that  flies  seem  to  be  the  only  available  food 
source  for  the  chicks,  which  therefore  have  to  descend  to  ground  level  to  forage 
in  normal  fashion.  How  they  do  this  is  not  known,  but  they  are  believed  either  to 
be  pushed  off  the  roof  by  their  parents  or  to  slide  down  drainpipes  to  reach  the 
ground,  some  chicks  having  been  found  drowned  in  water  troughs  below  the 
buildings. 

Spur-winged  Lapwings  are  quite  adept  in  defending  their  nests  against  normal 
predators,  but  it  is  strange  that  use  of  such  exposed  nest  sites  as  rooftops  should 
be  so  successful;  perhaps  this  reflects  the  lack  of  trampling  by  cattle,  human 
beings  and  tractors,  which  would  be  a high  risk  in  such  an  intensely  farmed  area. 

Rooftop  nesting  by  other  lapwing  species  appears  to  be  virtually  unreported. 
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although  Ganguli  (1975,  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Delhi  Area)  stated  that  the 
ecologically  similar  Red-wattled  Lapwing  H.  indicus  often  nests  on  flat  rooftops 
in  India.  The  habit  is  also  well  known  for  the  Senegal  Thick-knee  Burhinus 
senegalensis  in  Egypt  (BWP  vol.  3). 

Steve  Madge  and  Moshe  Koren 

2 Church  Row,  Sheviock,  Torpoint,  Cornwall  PLll  3EH 


Woodcock  perching  in  tree 

At  1 1.00  GMT  on  24th  May  1992,  while  walking  through  an  area  of  tall  Beeches 
Fagus  sylvatica  at  Scarcliffe  Park  Wood,  Derbyshire,  I disturbed  a Woodcock 
Scolopax  rusticola  at  close  range  from  a small,  almost  horizontal  bough  about 
4 m above  the  ground.  It  flew  down  steeply  to  land  about  6 m ahead  of  me,  where 
it  crouched  for  several  seconds,  with  tail  erected  and  fanned,  before  flying  off.  The 
Handbook  states  that  this  species  does  not  ordinarily  perch  in  trees,  although  there 
are  a number  of  records  of  its  doing  so;  BWP  (vol.  3)  makes  no  mention  of 
Woodcocks  perching  in  trees. 

R.  A.  Frost 

66  St  Lawrence  Road,  North  Wingfield,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire  S42  5LL 


Post-breeding  display  by  Green  Sandpipers  on 
autumn  passage 

During  18th-28th  August  1990,  at  the  High  Batts  Nature  Reserve,  North 
Yorkshire,  we  watched  two  Green  Sandpipers  Tringa  ochropus  intensively  from  a 
permanent  hide  alongside  the  course  of  a stream.  The  stream  bed  was  dry,  apart 
from  two  small  pools,  each  up  to  20  m2  in  extent  and  with  extensive  muddy 
margins,  separated  by  a ridge  of  drier  earth  on  which  a Moorhen  Gallinula 
chloropus  had  made  a nest  base. 

Over  the  ten-day  period,  the  two  waders  behaved  like  a pair  in  full  spring 
display  (for  the  purposes  of  this  note,  they  are  regarded  as  a pair).  They  were 
seen  to  go  through  the  whole  gamut  of  classic  Green  Sandpiper  displays: 
switchback-flight  by  the  male;  aerial  display,  with  both  waders  flying  in  close 
proximity  in  a wide  circle  with  butterfly-like  wingbeats,  the  female  alighting  and 
walking  on  to  the  Moorhen’s  nest,  the  male  then  flying  off  to  a nearby  dead  tree 
and  landing  on  a prominent  perch;  and  leapfrogging  behaviour,  as  described  in 
BWP  (vol.  3).  Other  features  included  the  regular  use  of  a lookout  post  by  the 
male,  and  also  a submissive  posture  adopted  by  the  latter,  with  head  held  low, 
wings  drooped  and  tail  fanned,  in  which  he  would  walk  around  the  nest  (with  the 
female  in  it)  ; this  second  display  would  occasionally  trigger  the  butterfly  flight,  but 
more  often  than  not  the  male  would  return  to  the  dead  tree.  The  only  behaviour 
noted  from  the  female  on  the  nest  was  her  frequent  habit  of  arranging  the  flimsy 
nest  material.  Apart  from  the  normal  Green  Sandpiper  flight  call,  a quiet  contact 
call  was  heard  when  both  waders  were  at  the  nest  and  an  alarm  call  was  delivered 
by  the  male  from  the  dead  tree;  this  alarm  was  described  by  SW  as  a ‘harsh  single 
note’. 
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We  can  find  only  one  other  similar  record  (in  BVCYJ,  but  this  involved  only  a 
display  flight  and  not  the  extent  of  spring  breeding  rituals  as  described  here. 
Colin  Slator  and  Stephen  Worwood 

3 St  John ’s  Walk,  Kirby  Hill,  Boroughbndge,  North  Yorkshire  YOS  9DJ 


Attempted  copulation  between  adult  and  first-year 
Herring  Gulls 

In  the  evening  of  1st  May  1990,  at  Verne  Common,  Portland,  Dorset,  my 
attention  was  drawn  by  the  loud  mating  calls  of  an  adult  male  Herring  Gull  Lams 
argentatus.  It  was  balancing,  with  outspread  wings,  on  the  back  of  a first-year 
Herring  Gull,  where  it  stayed  for  15-30  seconds.  The  young  gull  was  making  the 
loud,  whistling  food-begging  call  used  by  chicks  and  juveniles  of  this  species.  The 
male’s  mate  was  sitting  on  a nest  on  a nearby  chimney.  The  immature  gull 
remained  around  this  pair  of  adults  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  at  one  point 
all  three  were  perched  together  on  a chimney,  the  young  gull  persistently  begging 
from  one  adult.  From  the  tolerance  shown  towards  this  first-year  gull  by  the 
adults,  it  seems  that  the  former  was  one  of  their  offspring  from  the  previous  year. 
It  is,  however,  unusual  for  a Herring  Gull  still  to  be  associating  with  its  parents 
in  May  of  its  second  calendar-year. 

Charles  E.  Richards 

62  Harbour  View  Road,  Portland,  Dorset  DT5  1EP 

editorial  comment  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons  has  commented  that  ’Perhaps  of 
most  interest  is  the  apparent  long  duration  of  post-fledging  association  between 
probable  parents  and  young.’ 


Little  Owl  hovering 

Late  in  the  evening  on  8th  May  1992,  while  travelling  west  along  the  M25  in 
Surrey,  L.  G.  R.  Evans  and  I simultaneously  spotted  a Little  Owl  Athene  noctua 
hovering  about  8-10  m above  the  motorway  verge,  in  the  manner  of  a Common 
Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus. 

BWP  (vol.  4)  states  that  Little  Owls  occasionally  hover  1-2  m above  the 
ground,  but  I can  find  no  reference  to  individuals  behaving  like  the  one  we  passed 
on  the  motorway. 

James  Hanlon 

40  Rancliffe  Road,  East  Ham,  London  E6  3HW 


Barn  Swallows  roosting  away  from  water,  low  down 
in  Bracken 

At  about  20.45  GMT  on  12th  July  1990,  at  the  top  of  a small  hill  at  Cannock 
Chase,  Staffordshire,  I disturbed  four  or  five  juvenile  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo 
mstica  from  a roost  in  Bracken  Pteridium  aquilinum  about  1 m tall.  The  area  was 
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When  you  traverse  hill  and  dale  in  search  of  nature’s  marvels,  you  expect 
the  clearest  images  available.  That  is  what  Nikon  gives  you. 

In  August  1994,  Bird  Watching  magazine  selected  our  Nikon 
Fieldscope  ED78/ED78  A as  “Telescope  of  the  Year”  in  the  over  £350 
class.  The  judges  emphasised  its  “stunning  optical  performance”  and 
“extremely  accurate  colour  rendition”.  They  “Highly  Commended”  our 
Spotting  Scope  A in  the  under  £350  class,  noting  its  superior  optical  per- 
formance at  a reasonable  price.  And  they  were  so  impressed  by  the  “out- 
standing brightness  and  clarity”  of  our  Nikon  30x/38x  Wide  Eyepiece  for 
Fieldscopes  that  they  declared  it  “Accessory  of  the  Year”. 

All  of  the  judges  were  experienced  bird  watchers.  No  doubt,  they 
also  chose  Nikon  for  our  ability  to  bring  you  that  much  closer  to  nature. 
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30x/38x 
Wide  Eyepiece 


Spotting  Scope  A 


Fieldscope  ED78  A 


NIKON  UK  LTD.  (for  The  United  Kingdom  and  The  Republic  of  Ireland) 

380  RICHMOND  ROAD,  KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  SURREY  KT2  5PR 
TEL:  (01 81)  541  -4440  FAX:  (01 81)  541  -4584 


BIRD  HIDES 

by 

TIMBERGARDEN 

♦ Custom  built  to  suit  your  location. 

♦ Full  delivery  and  erection  service. 

♦ Bases,  steps  and  screening  undertaken. 

♦ All  buildings  are  guaranteed. 

♦ Designed  with  visitor  comfort  in  mind. 

♦ Good  buildings  at  sensible  prices 

As  a family  firm  our  experience  extends  beyond 
the  supply  of  hides  to;  Wardens  Cabins,  visitor 
rooms  and  other  specialist  designs.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  locating  a hide  or  have  a different 
requirement  then  please  contact  Chris  Hipwell  at: 

31,  Lancaster  Way 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire 
Tel.  (0353)  668333 

TIMBERGARDEN 
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Important  Announcement 
for  Advertisers 


As  of  1st  May  1995  all 
advertising  orders 
and  queries  for 
British  Birds  will  be 
handled  by: 

Mrs  Erika  Sharrock 
British  Birds  Ltd 
Fountains 
Park  Lane 
Blunham 

Bedford  MK44  3NJ 
Tel:  01767  640467 
Fax:  01767  640025 
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DISCOUNT 

FLIGHTS 

CAR  HIRE 

ACCOMMODATION 

SEA  TRAVEL 

PACKAGE  HOLIDAYS 

GROUPS  AND 
EXPEDITIONS 
WORLDWIDE 


TRAVEL  NEWS 


RETURN  FLIGHTS  FROM: 

AFRICA  £11 9 
M.  EAST  £170 
ASIA  £286 
N.  AMERICA  £148 
CAS  AMERICA  £259 
AUS/NZ  £478 
CARIBBEAN  £269 
ALWAYS  PHONE  FOR 
THE  LATEST  PRICES! 

SCILLIES  OCT  95 
CHOPPERS  FROM  £74 


TOURS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


NEW 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND 
THE  CHATHAMS 
For  Waders  and  Seabirds 
with  David  Rosair 
4-21  November 
From  £3,335 
ANTARCTICA  — 
THE  EMPEROR 
11th  Jan-4th  Feb  '96 
from  £4,599 


iUildIOincs 


0«  01603  767737 
INTII  NATIONAL  HOUSf. 
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completely  dry  sandy  heathland,  with  scattered  trees,  patches  of  Bracken  and  a 
mixture  of  shorter  vegetation  dominated  by  Heather  Calluna  vulgaris.  Within  ten 
minutes,  at  least  two  swallows  returned,  circled  low  over  the  Bracken  and  perched 
on  the  edge  of  the  clump  at  a height  of  about  50  cm.  BWP  (vol.  5)  states  that, 
with  the  exception  of  maize  Zea  and  the  canopies  of  tall  trees,  communal  summer 
and  autumn  roosts  of  this  species  are  in  dense  vegetation  growing  in  or  near 
water;  there  is  no  mention  of  roosting  in  low  vegetation  in  dry  situations. 

R.  M.  R.  James 

1 9 Eastbrae  Road,  Littleover,  Derby  DE23  7WA 

editorial  comment  The  statement  in  BWP  appears  to  refer  to  large  roosts.  Dr 
M.  A.  Ogilvie  has  commented  that  this  small  party  of  Barn  Swallows  seem  likely 
to  have  involved  a single  brood,  perhaps  abandoned  by  their  parents  and 
therefore  ‘not  knowing  any  better’  where  to  roost. 


Mistle  Thrush  mimicking  Rufous  Nightingale 

On  21st  March  1991,  at  Trosley  Country  Park,  Wrotham,  Kent,  I heard  in  the 
distance  what  sounded  like  a Rufous  Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  date,  I hurried  to  the  spot  from  where  the  song  came.  As  I got  closer, 
the  song  became  ever  clearer,  with  the  long,  high-pitched,  barely  audible 
introductory  note  followed  by  a rich  varied  warbling.  I eventually  located  the 
songster,  which  flew  as  soon  as  I focused  my  binoculars  on  it:  a Mistle  Thrush 
Tnrdus  viscivorus.  I relocated  the  bird  by  following  the  song;  it  continued  to  mimic 
a nightingale  for  a further  five  minutes,  during  which  it  did  not  utter  any  typical 
Mistle  Thrush  notes  apart  from  the  characteristic  flight  call.  Rufous  Nightingales 
may  breed  in  the  area,  as  suitable  habitat  is  available.  The  quality  of  the  mimicry, 
from  such  an  unusual  source,  was  quite  amazing. 

Bany  O’ Dowd 

102  Frederick  Road,  Rainham,  Essex  RM13  8NS 

editorial  comment  According  to  BWP  (vol.  5),  Mistle  Thrushes  have  only 
rarely  been  recorded  mimicking  other  species  (see  Brit.  Birds  83:  287). 


Food  and  feeding  habits  of  Barred  Warbler  in  winter 
in  England" 

At  about  10.45  GMT  on  24th  December  1990,  at  Kendal,  Cumbria,  a first- 
winter  Barred  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria,  first  noted  by  my  daughter  Emma,  was  seen 
in  the  garden  of  our  former,  terraced  house.  Apart  from  brief  periods  of  absence, 
the  warbler  was  present  until  at  least  16.00  hours,  when  it  went  to  roost  in  a bush. 
It  was  seen  by  my  wife  and  myself,  our  three  daughters  and  A.  F.  Gould  and  his 
son  {Birds  of  Cumbria  1990,  p.  58). 

Within  3 m of  the  kitchen  window  there  are  several  nut-holders,  net  bags  of 
nuts  and  a birdtable,  and  it  was  from  these  that  the  warbler  spent  much  of  its 
time  feeding;  when  not  feeding,  it  perched  in  two  bushes  to  which  the  nut- 
holders  are  fastened.  The  warbler  fed  from  one  nut-holder  by  standing  on  a twig 
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and  making  repeated  sharp  stabbing  movements  with  its  bill;  it  also  fed  from  a 
red-net  nut  bag  by  clinging  to  it  in  the  manner  of  a Blue  Tit  Parus  caemleus  or  a 
House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus.  On  the  birdtable,  it  fed  on  bird  seed  and  white 
bread,  which  it  again  attacked  with  sharp  stabbing  movements,  a process  repeated 
with  bread  on  the  ground,  where  it  also  spent  a comparatively  short  time  foraging 
among  plants.  While  feeding,  or  near  any  of  the  sources  of  food,  the  Barred 
Warbler  dominated  male  and  female  House  Sparrows,  Hedge  Accentors  Prunella 
modularise  Blue  Tits  and  Chaffinches  Fringilla  coelebs,  and  on  one  occasion 
seemed  to  ‘frighten  off  a Common  Starling  Stumus  vidgaris  which  landed 
momentarily  on  the  birdtable.  The  only  time  when  the  warbler  gave  way  was 
when  it  was  surprised  on  the  birdtable  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a Collared  Dove 
Streptopelia  decaocto. 

T.  E.  Wheeler 

43  Sandgate,  Kendal,  Cumbria  LA9  6HZ 


Prolonged  attack  by  Carrion  Crows  on  Common 
Kestrel 

On  27th  October  1991,  from  the  harbour  wall  at  Shoreham,  East  Sussex,  I 
noticed  a small  group  of  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  encircling  a Common 
Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  and  attempting  to  force  it  down  on  to  the  shore.  The 
attacks  grew  stronger  and  eventually,  after  a particularly  vicious  strike,  the  kestrel 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  crows  immediately  pressed  home  their  attack,  surrounding 
the  falcon  on  the  beach;  while  one  distracted  it,  the  others  would  attack  from 
behind.  The  assault  continued  for  a further  two  or  three  minutes,  with  the  kestrel 
visibly  weakening.  I ran  along  the  shoreline,  waving  my  arms  and  shouting,  and 
the  crows  flew  off  and  landed  a metre  or  two  away.  By  this  time  I was  only  1-2  m 
from  the  kestrel,  which  was  in  an  obvious  state  of  distress;  I stood  and  watched 
it  slowly  recover,  while  all  the  time  the  crows  stood  just  a couple  of  metres  away, 
keeping  a watchful  eye  on  both  myself  and  the  kestrel.  Suddenly,  the  latter  came 
to  life  and,  with  a quick  glance  at  me  and  the  crows,  flew  off  over  my  shoulder 
and  straight  out  to  sea.  The  crows  struck  out  after  it,  giving  me  a wide  berth  and, 
in  so  doing,  giving  the  kestrel  a head  start.  They  continued  their  pursuit  until 
about  300  m out  to  sea,  where  they  turned  back,  the  kestrel  flying  on  until  out  of 
sight. 

Malcolm  Lock 

17  Trent  Road,  Goring  by  Sea,  West  Sussex  BN  12  4EJ 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


x "X  The  rear  view  of  March’s  wader  (plate  38)  provided  no  serious 
/ a problem  for  the  three  leaders  (Jon  Holt,  Jakob  Sunesen  and  Peter 

y W^/|  / Sunesen),  all  of  whom  (as  well  as  59%  of  entrants)  identified  it  as  a 
Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii.  Other  answers 
sT/vbi?N  included  Lesser  Sand  Plover  C.  mongolus  (28%),  Kentish  Plover  C. 
alexandrinus  (6%),  Little  Ringed  Plover  C.  dubius  (5%),  Great  Ringed  Plover  C. 
hiaticula  (2%)  and  single  votes  for  Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos  and 
White-fronted  Plover  C.  rnarginatus. 

The  Greater  Sand  Plover  was  photographed  in  Israel  in  March  1993  by  Dr 
R.  J.  Chandler. 

Spare  a thought  for  the  person  who  selects  the  Marathon  photographs.  It  is 
not  easy  to  choose  a photograph  which  is  difficult  enough  to  pose  a real  problem 
for  experts — such  as  Pekka  J.  Nikander,  Anthony  McGeehan,  Ralph  Hobbs, 
Martin  Helin,  Hannu  Jannes  and  Paul  Archer  (previous  ‘Monthly  marathon’ 
winners) — but  which  is  also  identifiable:  most  photographs  are  in  the  categories 
of  either  ‘Far  too  easy!’  or  ‘Unfair!  It’s  impossible.’  Perhaps  plate  54  (April)  will 
have  settled  this  current  battle,  or  plate  55  (below)  will  do  so;  if  not,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  introduce  a ‘We’ll  have  to  toss  a coin’  photograph  . . . 

For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  IDF;  or 
telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 


Plate  55.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  107:  either  fourteenth  stage  in  seventh  ‘Marathon’ 
or  first  stage  in  eighth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  on  page  65  of  the  January 
issue,  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th  June  1995. 
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Separation  of  Cyprus  Pied 
Wheatear  from  Pied  Wheatear 


Peter  Flint 


In  January  1993,  the  editors  of  British  Birds  took  the  decision  to  treat  Pied 
Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  and  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  O.  cypriaca  as  two 
distinct  species  {Brit.  Birds  86:  1-2).  The  purpose  of  this  short  paper  is  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  this  split  and  to  discuss  the  differences  between  the  two  species. 

Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a race  of  Pied  (e.g. 
Meinertzhagen  1954;  Vaurie  1959),  being  smaller  in  size  and  with  males  showing 
minor  plumage  differences  from  the  latter.  In  the  only  detailed  field  study  of 
Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear,  however,  Christensen  (1974)  discovered  two  important 
differences  between  it  and  Pied  Wheatear:  whereas  the  plumage  of  Pied  shows 
strong  sexual  dimorphism,  the  plumage  of  female  Cyprus  Pied  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  male;  and  Cyprus  Pied  has  a song  quite  unlike  that  of  Pied. 
Nevertheless,  there  may  be  a certain  inconsistency  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
parameters,  since  Mourning  Wheatear  O.  lugens  of  the  race  halophila  shows 
strong  sexual  plumage  dimorphism,  whereas  the  races  lugens  and  persica  do  not 
(the  species’  song  also  apparently  varies,  but  how  much  this  relates  to  racial 
variation  is  insufficiently  studied). 

Sluys  & van  den  Berg  (1982)  made  a detailed  comparison  of  Pied  and  Cyprus 
Pied  Whea tears  based  on  museum  material  and  sonagrams.  They  confirmed  the 
differences  in  plumage,  size  and  song,  noted  the  lack  of  gene  flow,  and  concluded 
that  Cyprus  Pied  is  best  considered  a separate  species.  This  view  has  gained 
general  acceptance  (e.g.  Hollom  et  al.  1988;  Jonsson  1992;  Svensson  1992). 

In  addition  to  the  differences  mentioned  by  Sluys  & van  den  Berg  (1982), 
Cyprus  Pied  occupies  a much  wider  range  of  breeding  habitats  than  Pied,  in 
particular  forest  and  woodland  (Flint  & Stewart  1983),  and  more  typically 
delivers  its  song  from  a tree  or  other  elevated  perch  (Cramp  1988). 

Song 

The  song  of  Pied  Wheatear  is  composed  of  short,  varied,  typical  Oenanthe 
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phrases:  whistled,  smacking,  chattering,  trilling  and  strangled  sounds;  mimicry  of 
other  bird  species  is  also  typical  (Cramp  1988).  The  song  of  Cyprus  Pied  is  a 
monotonous,  noisy,  harsh  buzzing  or  sawing  ’bizz-bizz-bizz  . . often  markedly 
continuous  and  recalling  a grasshopper  or  cicada  (Bannerman  & Bannerman 
1958;  Christensen  1974;  Bergmann  1983). 

Pied  Wheatear  sings  from  trees,  rocks  and  high  perches  and  in  a high  song 
flight  (Cramp  1988).  Although  song  flights  are  mentioned  for  Cyprus  Pied 
(Bannerman  & Bannerman  1958;  S.  J.  Christensen  in  litt .),  this  species  almost 
invariably  sings  from  a song  post,  usually  a tree  top,  although  also  from  buildings, 
boulders  and  overhead  wires  (Christensen  1974;  Bergmann  1983;  Flint  & Stewart 
1983).  The  song  posts  used  by  Cyprus  Pied  are  often  very  high  (Bannerman  & 
Bannerman  1958).  Oliver  (1990)  found  the  lowest  to  have  a minimum  effective 
height  in  at  least  one  direction  of  over  4 m,  and  believed  that  the  species’  song 
posts  are  typically  very  much  higher  than  those  used  by  any  other  West  Palearctic 
wheatear. 

Size 

Cyprus  Pied  averages  10%  shorter-winged,  5%  shorter-tailed  and  20%  less  in 
body  mass  than  Pied.  The  wing  of  male  Pied  is  longer  than  that  of  all  female  and 
nearly  all  male  Cyprus  Pied,  there  being  only  a small  overlap  in  the  males’  wing- 
length  ranges  (around  89-92  mm).  The  wing  of  Cyprus  Pied  is  also  more 
rounded  (Sluys  & van  den  Berg  1982;  Cramp  1988;  Flint  & Stewart  1992). 


Plumage 

Spring  and  summer 

In  spring  and  summer,  males  of  the  two 
species  are  rather  similar  (plates  56  & 57),  but 
the  black  of  Cyprus  Pied  is  deeper,  slightly 
more  glossy,  more  extensive  on  the  lower  back 
and  slightly  more  so  on  the  upper  breast,  and 
the  black  tail  band  is  somewhat  wider.  Cyprus 
Pied  also  has  slightly  warmer  and  more 
extensive  buff-cinnamon  on  the  underparts, 
but  this  coloration  is  held  for  only  a brief 
period,  through  March  and  early  April,  and  by 
June  the  underparts  are  largely  white.  The  cap 
is  white  on  both  species,  but  in  March  adult 
male  Cyprus  Pied  retains  some  dull  black 
feather  tips,  whereas  on  adult  male  Pied  the 
tips  are  grey-brown.  On  first-summer  males, 
the  crown  on  Cyprus  Pied  is  sometimes  still 
largely  black  in  March-April  (largely  grey- 
brown  on  some  Pied)  (Cramp  1 988) . By  May, 
however,  most  male  Cyprus  Pied  show  a 
practically  pure  white  crown,  though  some, 
probably  first-summers,  retain  a few  dark 
spots  throughout  the  breeding  season 
(Christensen  1974).  On  Pied,  the  white  of  the 
nape  extends  slightly  but  noticeably  onto  the 
upper  mantle  (Clement  1987),  whereas  on 


Cyprus  Pied  the  upper  mantle  is  black 
(Svensson  1992);  because  of  this,  and  the 
usually  more  extensive  black  on  the  breast  of 
Cyprus  Pied,  the  junction  between  the  black  of 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  and  the  black 
of  the  mantle  and  wings  usually  appears 
narrower  on  Pied  than  on  Cyprus  Pied.  Note, 
incidentally,  that  extensive  hybridisation 
occurs  between  Pied  Wheatear  and  Black- 
eared Wheatear  O.  hispanica,  and  such 
interbreeding  populations  show  a bewildering 
variety  of  plumages  (Cramp  1 988) . 

In  spring,  Cyprus  Pied  females  (plates  58, 
59  & 60)  show  considerable  variation,  adult 
females  appearing  closely  similar  to  the  males, 
but  with  a brownish-black  or  dull  black 
mantle,  a greyish-black  or  dark  grev-brown 
forehead,  crown  and  nape  and  a whitish 
supercilium  which  may  continue  as  a whitish 
line  across  the  base  of  the  nape.  First-summer 
females  differ  from  the  adult  females,  having  a 
more  extensively  grey-brown  cap,  a browner 
and  less  well-defined  supercilium  and  browner 
upperparts  (Christensen  1974;  Cramp  1988). 
They  are  not  closely  similar  to  the  males  and 
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ZEISS 


The  inclusion  of  figs.  1 & 2 and  plates  56-62  in  colour  has  been  subsidised 
by  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd , sponsor  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee. 
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Fig.  1.  FACING  PAGE  Male  Pied  Wheatears  Oenanthe  pleschanka  (left-hand  birds  and  tails) 
and  male  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatears  O.  cypriaca  (right-hand  birds  and  tails).  Top,  adult 
summer  males  (inset  at  left,  pale-throated  form  of  Pied,  ‘ vittata ’;  inset  at  right,  example  showing 
extreme  of  dark  crown  of  cypriaca)',  centre,  adult  winter  males;  lower,  first-winter  males;  bottom, 
tails  and  rumps,  showing  differences  between  the  two  species  in  extent  of  white  rump,  and,  for 
each  species,  the  range  of  variability.  ( Brian  J.  Smalt) 

Fig.  2.  ABOVE  Female  Pied  Wheatears  Oenanthe  pleschanka  (left-hand  birds)  and  female 
Cyprus  Pied  Wheatears  O.  cypriaca  (right-hand  birds).  Top,  adult  summer  females  in 
March/April  (inset  heads  show  variability;  for  cypriaca  at  right,  upper  head  April,  lower  head 
May);  centre,  adult  winter  females;  bottom,  first-winter  females.  ( Brian  J.  Smalt) 
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Separation  of  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  from  Pied  Wheatear 


Fig.  3.  Closed  and  open  wings  of  adult  summer  male  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
cypriaca  (upper  two)  and  Pied  Wheatear  O.  pleschanka  (lower  two).  Note  differences  in 
primary  extension  and  wing  shape.  (Brian  J.  Small) 


on  arrival  in  Cyprus  (in  April)  may  appear 
quite  different.  Cyprus  Pied  females  in  spring 
are  thus  usually  much  darker  than  female  Pied 
(plate  61).  The  palest  first-summer  female 
Cyprus  Pied  are,  however,  about  as  dark  as  the 
darkest  adult  female  Pied  (Cramp  1988). 

Autumn  and  winter 

On  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear,  the  differences 
between  winter  and  summer  plumages  are  less 
well  marked  than  on  Pied  Wheatear  (Small 
1994).  Adult  winter  males  of  Cyprus  Pied 
(plate  62)  differ  from  those  of  Pied  (plate  63) 
in  being  generally  more  blackish  on  the 
forehead,  crown  and  nape,  mantle,  throat  and 
upper  breast,  and  in  having  a more  prominent 
and  extensive  whitish  supercilium  and  deeper 
rusty-buff  or  orange-buff  on  the  lower  breast 
and  belly. 

Adult  female  Cyprus  Pied  in  fresh  winter 
plumage  closely  resemble  the  adult  winter 
males  and  are  thus  much  darker  than  any  Pied 
female.  First-winter  Cyprus  Pied  generally 
resemble  the  winter  adults,  but  are  less  black 
above  and  have  broader  pale  fringes  to  the 
mantle  and,  particularly,  to  the  dark  bib,  partly 
obscuring  the  latter  (Christensen  1974);  they 
also  are  darker  than  correspondingly  plumaged 
Pied.  In  fresh  winter  plumage  (late  July 


During  the  breeding  season,  Cyprus  Pied 
females,  through  wear,  become  blacker  on  the 
mantle  and  whiter  on  the  forehead  and  nape, 
and  by  late  June  and  July  the  majority  closely 
resemble  the  males  and  are  sometimes 
indistinguishable  (Christensen  1974). 


onwards)  the  lower  breast  of  adult  and  first- 
year  Cyprus  Pied  can  be  quite  orange,  even 
recalling  Common  Redstart  Phoenicurus 
phoenicurus,  and  such  individuals  can  be 
puzzling  when  first  encountered.  This  deep 
colour  soon  fades,  however,  and  by  late 
autumn  is  little  brighter  than  that  of  similar 
Pied  (S.  J.  Christensen  in  litt.). 

Juvenile  Cyprus  Pied  is  darker  than  juvenile 
Pied  (Cramp  1988).  During  June  to  at  least 
early  August,  juvenile  Cyprus  Pied  has  a 
broad  black  tail  band  of  even  width,  whereas 
the  adult  tail  pattern  has  more  black  on  tail 
feather  6 (this  difference  is  illustrated  in 
Christensen  1974,  page  50);  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a post-juvenile  tail  moult  (not 
recorded  for  Pied),  but  further  field  study  is 
needed  to  confirm  this  (S.  J.  Christensen  in 
litt.)  . 

The  tail  pattern  of  male  Pied  is  rather 
variable,  and  many  (30  individuals  out  of  80 
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examined)  have  the  black  on  one  or  more  of 
tail  feathers  2-5  reduced  to  black  spots  (plate 
64),  but  this  pattern  is  unusual  on  male 
Cyprus  Pied  (being  shown  by  only  one  of  16 
males).  Few  females  of  either  species  show 
reduced  black,  only  two  of  20  Pied  and  one  of 
nine  Cyprus  Pied  (Sluys  & van  den  Berg 
1982). 


In  all  plumages,  the  usually  more  extensive 
white  on  the  lower  back  of  Pied  Wheatear 
(plate  63)  is  a useful  character.  The  distance 
from  the  black  of  the  back  to  the  black  of  the 
central  tail  is  (on  males)  25-40  mm  on  Pied 
and  20-25  mm  on  Cyprus  Pied  (Cramp 
1988). 


A recent  paper  by  Small  (1994)  compared  in  far  more  detail  the  plumages  of 
Pied  and  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatears. 

Breeding  habitat 

Pied  Wheatear  breeds  in  open  country,  usually  where  shrubs  and  small  trees  are 
present,  and  where  there  are  boulders,  cliffs,  hills  or  rocky  outcrops  (Cramp 
1988).  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  breeds  in  almost  all  non-wetland  habitats  in 
Cyprus,  being  most  abundant  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  particularly  in  rough 
open  areas  with  scattered  trees  and  in  the  usually  rather  open  mountain 
woodlands  and  forests  (Flint  & Stewart  1983;  Massa  & Catalisano  1986).  Its 
breeding  density,  especially  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  is  often  extremely  high 
(Bannerman  & Bannerman  1958;  Christensen  1974),  apparently  much  higher 
than  is  usual  for  Pied  Wheatear.  Cyprus  Pied  also  breeds  very  commonly  around 
human  habitations  (Flint  & Stewart  1983),  apparently  more  so  than  does  Pied. 

The  wide  habitat  range  of  Cyprus  Pied  is  illustrated  by  the  results  of  a census 
of  the  species  breeding  in  a succession  of  natural  habitats  in  Cyprus,  from  open 
grassland  to  mature  woodland:  of  the  34  species  encountered,  Cyprus  Pied  was 
the  only  one  to  occur  in  every  habitat  surveyed  (Massa  & Catalisano  1986). 
Where  Cyprus  Pied  occurs  in  woodland,  it  apparently  occupies  a niche  similar  to 
that  exploited  elsewhere  in  the  West  Palearctic  by  the  Common  Redstart  (Oliver 
1990). 

Breeding 

Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  begins  breeding  earlier  than  does  Pied  Wheatear,  young 
of  the  former  fledging  from  early  May  and  of  the  latter  from  late  May.  Pied  is 
normally  single-brooded,  but  two  broods  have  been  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Cyprus  Pied,  and  the  extended  breeding  season  of  the  latter  (young  fledging  until 
at  least  early  July)  suggests  that  two  broods  may  be  not  uncommon.  Both  sexes 
of  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  incubate,  in  contrast  to  Pied  Wheatear,  of  which  only 
the  female  incubates.  There  have  been  no  detailed  breeding  studies  of  Cyprus 
Pied,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  its  incubation  periods  and  fledging  periods 
differ  from  those  of  Pied  (Cramp  1988;  Flint  & Stewart  1992). 

Distribution 

The  Pied  Wheatear  breeds  in  eastern  Bulgaria,  eastern  Romania,  southern  Russia 
and  in  a broad  band  across  Central  Asia  to  Mongolia  and  northern  China.  It 
winters  in  East  Africa  and  in  southwest  Arabia.  Asian  breeders  thus  migrate 
southwest  in  autumn.  The  spring  migration  occurs  from  mid  February  to  mid 
May  and  the  autumn  passage  from  August  to  early  November.  It  migrates  mainly 


Plates  57  & 58.  Pair  of  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatears  Oenanthe  cypriaca,  adult  male  (above)  and 
adult  female  (below),  Cyprus,  May  1992  (Kevin  Carlson ) 


Plate  56.  First-summer/adult  male  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka,  Israel,  early  April 
1993  ( R . J.  Chandler ) 


Plate  59.  Adult  female  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear,  Cyprus,  April  1991  ( Darren  Frost ) 


Plates  61  & 62.  Above,  adult  female  Pied  Wheatear,  Bahrain,  March/April  1983  (M.  R. 
Hill);  below,  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear,  probable  adult  male,  Cyprus,  October  1990 

(Peter  Flint ) 
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Separation  of  Cyprus  Pied  Whcatear  from  Pied  Wheatear 


Plate  63.  Adult  male  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka,  Grampian,  October  1976  (Alan 
Knox).  The  white  on  the  lower  back  is  more  extensive  than  that  shown  by  Cyprus  Pied 
Wheatear. 


through  Afghanistan,  northern  Baluchistan,  Iran,  Iraq  and  Arabia  (Cramp  1988). 
It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  an  uncommon  passage  migrant  through  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  Turkey,  but  this  belief  is  now  confounded  by  the  discovery  that 
Cyprus  Pied  is  apparently  of  regular  occurrence  in  Turkey  (Martins  1989). 

The  status  of  Pied  Wheatear  in  Israel  is  also  confused.  Paz  (1987)  referred  to 
it  as  a rare  passage  migrant,  but  did  not  separate  the  two  species,  while  Hovel 
(1987)  listed,  incorrectly,  only  Cyprus  Pied.  Shirihai  (in  press)  states  that  Pied  is 
a very  rare  to  rare  passage  migrant,  mainly  in  spring,  and  Cyprus  Pied  a very  rare 
to  locally  scarce  passage  migrant,  again  mainly  in  spring.  For  Egypt,  Goodman 
& Meininger  (1989)  listed  both  species  as  rare  or  uncommon  visitors,  but  stated 
that  some  of  the  records  of  Pied  are  likely  to  be  referable  to  Cyprus  Pied.  In  view 
of  the  elevation  of  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  to  specific  rank,  it  is  probable  that 
records  of  Pied  Wheatear  from  other  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  East  Africa 
will  need  to  be  reviewed.  Pied  has  never  been  recorded  from  Cyprus  (Flint  & 
Stewart  1992),  although  a few  possibly  pass  through,  overlooked  among  the 
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Plate  64.  Adult  male 
Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
pleschanka , Grampian,  Octo- 
ber 1976  ( Alan  Knox).  This 
tail  pattern  of  greatly  reduced 
black  on  one  or  more  of  the 
second  to  fifth  tail  feathers  is 
shown  by  many  male  Pied 
Wheatears,  but  is  unusual  on 
male  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear. 


abundant  Cyprus  Pied.  The  Pied  Wheatear  is  a rare  vagrant  to  Britain  and 
Europe,  mainly  in  late  autumn  (Lewington  et  al.  1991). 

Cyprus  Pied  breeds  on  Cyprus  (the  only  wheatear  to  do  so),  wintering  in 
southern  Sudan  and  Ethiopia.  It  arrives  on  Cyprus  mainly  from  late  March  into 
April,  and  departs  in  August-October.  It  is  a scarce  visitor  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
(and  apparently  also  to  Lebanon:  Benson  1970,  page  200),  and  has  been 
recorded  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Syria  (Cramp  1988).  Cole  & Flint  (1970) 
suggested  that  small  numbers  of  overshooting  migrants  might  occur  on  the  south 
coast  of  Turkey  in  spring,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  so  (Martins  1989),  but  there 
are  no  records  from  any  country  north  or  west  of  Turkey  (Cramp  1988).  Cyprus 
Pied  Wheatear  is  probably  several  hundred  times  less  numerous  than  Pied,  and 
is  a shorter-distance,  north-to-south  migrant;  the  chances  of  its  occurring  in 
western  Europe  must  be  small. 


Discussion 

The  Pied  Wheatear  is  a continental  breeder  and  the  Cyprus  Pied  is  an  endemic 
island  breeder,  and  that  is  probably  the  basic  reason  for  the  differences  between 
them.  The  wider  habitat  range  and  simpler  song  of  Cyprus  Pied  are  both 
characters  of  island  birds  (Hint  & Stewart  1983).  The  differences  between  the 
insular  climate  of  Cyprus  and  the  more  northerly  continental  climate  throughout 
the  breeding  range  of  Pied  probably  explain  the  darker  plumage  and  smaller  size 
of  Cyprus  Pied.  Birds  from  hotter  and  more  humid  areas  tend  to  be  darker,  and 
those  from  hotter  areas  to  be  smaller,  and  the  climate  of  Cyprus  is  both  hotter 
and  more  humid,  with  a lower  diurnal  temperature  range  and  considerably  higher 
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Separation  of  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  from  Pied  Wheatear 


night  temperatures,  than  that  experienced  by  breeding  Pied.  A higher  breeding 
density'  is  characteristic  of  island  birds  and  of  smaller  species,  the  former  perhaps 
because  of  the  absence  of  close  competitors,  and  both  are  probably  factors  in  the 
apparently  much  higher  breeding  density  of  Cyprus  Pied. 

Many  centuries  of  clearance  and  overgrazing  have  deforested  most  of  Cyprus. 
The  island  was  formerly  largely  covered  in  forest  and  woodland,  not  only  in  the 
mountains,  but  also  extensively  on  low  ground  (Holmboe  1914),  and  this  may 
have  been  a factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  more  arboreal  nature  of  Cyprus  Pied 
Wheatear. 

Pied  Wheatear  and  Black-eared  Wheatear  form  a superspecies  (Voous  1960), 
but  it  is  Black-eared,  not  Pied,  which  breeds  north  of  Cyprus  (in  Turkey)  and 
which  is  a common  migrant  through  Cyprus.  This  suggests  that  the  boundary 
between  Black-eared  and  Pied  may  once  have  been  farther  west  than  it  is  today. 
A subsequent  eastward  movement  in  that  boundary  would  have  enabled  Cyprus 
Pied  to  evolve  in  isolation  from  Pied. 

The  lack  of  detailed  field  study  of  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  prior  to  that  of 
Christensen  (1974)  has  meant  that  its  distinctiveness  was  recognised  only  quite 
recently.  It  has  been  little  studied,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  abundant  and 
widespread  on  Cyprus  that  observers  there  tend,  to  some  extent,  to  take  it  for 
granted,  one  author  of  an  earlier  generation  even  considering  it  a nuisance — "this 
infernal  chat’  (McNeile  1952).  It  is  hoped  that  the  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  will 
now  attract  further  study,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Christensen,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  learned  about  it. 
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Summary 

Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  cypriaca  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a separate  species  from 
Pied  Wheatear  O.  pleschanka,  lacking  the  latter’s  strong  sexual  plumage  dimorphism  and  having 
a very  different  song  (given  from  a song  post,  almost  never  in  flight);  it  is  also  smaller,  and 
occupies  a wider  range  of  breeding  habitats  (including,  especially,  woodland).  Plumage 
differences  between  the  two  are  relatively  minor,  but  Cyprus  Pied  is  generally  darker  and  in  all 
plumages  usually  shows  less  white  on  the  lower  back  than  Pied.  The  evolution  of  Cyprus  Pied 
is  briefly  discussed,  drawing  attention  to  the  effects  of  island  endemism. 
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Photographs  of  1994  rarities  needed 

Colour  prints,  black-and-white  prints  and  colour  transparencies  are  needed  to  illustrate  the 
Rarities  Committee’s  next  report.  Please  send  prints  or  slides  (as  soon  as  possible)  to  Mrs  Sheila 
Cobban,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  We  rely  on  readers’ 
help,  so  that  we  can  include  the  best  possible  selection. 


RARITIES  COMMITTEE 
NEWS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Election  of  new  member 

Alan  Brown  retired  from  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  as 
longest-serving  member  on  31st  March  1995.  Nominations  for  his 
replacement  were  invited  via  a number  of  publications  during 
1994.  No  nomination  was  made  by  the  Committee  itself,  opening 
up  a process  of  nomination  (by  anyone)  and  voting  (by  county 
recorders  and  bird-observatory  wardens). 

Two  nominations  were  received:  R.  I.  Thorpe  and  J.  G.  Steele.  The  vote  was 
well  supported,  with  61  county  recorders  (72%)  and  seven  bird-observatory 
wardens  (53%)  voting  (including  one  abstention)  by  the  closing  date  of  1st  Aiarch 
1995. 

The  result  was  50  votes  (76%)  for  Reg  Thorpe  and  17  (24%)  for  Jimmy  Steele. 
We  are  pleased,  therefore,  to  welcome  Reg  Thorpe  as  the  new  member  of  the 
Committee  from  1st  April.  Reg  adds  a broad  range  of  experience  and  valuable 
contacts,  particularly  in  Wales  as  Chairman  of  the  Welsh  Records  Panel. 

As  a by-product  of  the  election,  we  already  have  one  nomination  for  the 
position  that  will  become  vacant  on  1st  April  1996.  Any  further  nominations 
should  be  sent  to  me  by  31st  December  1995. 

Alan  Brown,  meanwhile,  leaves  us  with  our  best  wishes  for  a bird-rich  future 
and  sincere  thanks  for  his  remarkable  work  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  All 
members  have  a heavy  workload,  but  Alan  has  served  through  the  most 
demanding  years  and  unstintingly  put  in  a great  deal  of  effort.  Never  one  to  take 
a job  lightly,  he  has  worked  diligently  on  our  behalf  with  too  few  thanks,  and  his 
clearly  stated,  objective  views  on  even  the  most  difficult  records,  often  based  on 
extensive  field  experience,  have  always  been  of  great  value.  His  postman  will  miss 
the  delivery  (and,  I understand,  collection)  of  the  dreaded  brown  envelopes,  but 
Alan’s  wife  and  family  will  no  doubt  be  relieved,  although  Marion  tells  me  that 
the  end  to  rarity  circulations  will  feel  like  a bereavement  in  the  family. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  not  only  Alan,  but  also  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  who  continue  for  another  year  at  least.  I also  thank  the  hard- 
working county  recorders  and  observatory  staff  for  their  continued  ready 
assistance,  without  which  we  could  not  function,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
long-standing  support  of  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd,  which  is  crucial  to  our  work. 

With  the  help  of  the  BOU  Records  Committee,  particularly  its  Chairman,  Dr 
David  Parkin,  we  have  made  great  strides  in  clearing  the  backlog  of  papers  on 
‘Birds  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland’  within  the  pages  of  British  Birds.  If  you  found 
a ‘first’  and  have  not  yet  written  it  up  for  BB , please  contact  the  Managing  Editor 
without  delay. 

R.  A.  Hume 

15  Cedar  Gardens,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 1EY 
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LETTERS 


Ruddy  Ducks 

It  is  a pity  that  British  Birds  has  not  been  outspoken  on  the  outrageous  campaign 
that  is  being  undertaken  to  wipe  out  feral  Ruddy  Ducks  Oxyura  jamaicensis  in 
Britain.  It  is  surely  a matter  of  concern  to  all  bird-lovers  that  birds  on  the  British 
List  be  protected?  The  case  for  leaving  Ruddy  Ducks  alone,  to  prosper  as  well  as 
they  can,  is  as  follows: 

1.  They  pose  no  threat  to  any  British  bird.  They  occupy  a niche  that  was  open 
and  available  to  them.  They  nest  later  than  most  other  species,  bringing  young 
off  predominantly  in  July  and  August.  They  occupy  the  nests  of  Common  Coots 
Fulica  atra  after  the  coots  have  used  them,  or  build  nests  of  their  own  in  direct 
competition  only  with  Common  Pochards  Aythya  ferina.  Pochard  numbers  are 
not  in  decline,  and  at  a site  in  Suffolk  that  is  very  well  known  to  us  the  two  species 
nest  together  side  by  side  quite  successfully. 

2.  They  are  harmless  to  the  environment;  they  do  not  take  fish  stocks  as  do  Great 
Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  carbo  and  Goosanders  Mergus  merganser.  As  bottom- 
feeders,  they  compete  for  food  mainly  with  Pochards  and  Tufted  Ducks  A. 
fnligula ; both  of  these  species  are  thriving.  They  do  not  damage  crops  or  grazing 
pasture  as  do  Brent  Branta  bemicla,  Pink-footed  Anser  brachyrhynchus,  White- 
fronted  Anser  albifrons  and  Bean  Geese  A.  fabalis. 

3.  They  are  an  attractive  and  welcome  addition  to  the  avifauna,  as  are  Egyptian 
Geese  Alopochen  aegyptiacus  and  Mandarin  Ducks  Aix  galericulata. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  British  Ruddy  Ducks  interbreed  with  White-headed 
Ducks  O.  leucocephala  to  the  point  of  threatening  the  existence  of  the  latter  species 
anywhere  in  Europe.  There  is  concern  apparently  expressed  by  Spanish 
ornithologists  that  they  may  do  so.  We  accept  that  the  occurrence  of  Ruddy  X 
White-headed  hybrids  in  Spain  is  proven.  We  consider  that  the  number  of  British 
Ruddy  Ducks  that  have  crossed  to  the  Continent  is  low  and  we  further  consider 
that  the  possibility  of  the  Spanish  Ruddy  Ducks  being  escapees  from  Continental 
collections  is  high.  No  Ruddy  Duck  ringed  or  wing-tagged  in  Britain  has  so  far 
been  seen  or  recovered  in  Europe,  so  far  as  we  know  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Further  wing- tagging  and  ringing  are  desirable  to  establish  the  facts. 

5.  The  real  issues  that  concern  all  of  us  are  those  of  changes  of  land  usage, 
pollution,  control  of  illicit  trade  in  wild  birds  (visit  Spanish  street  markets  and 
discover  thousands  of  wild  birds  imported  illegally  from  Africa),  the  protection  of 
migratory  species  and  their  feeding  grounds,  and  human  overpopulation.  These 
issues  are  of  global  concern  and  must  therefore  be  addressed  on  a global  scale. 
Laws  already  exist  to  protect  birds  and  it  ought  to  be  a function  of  interest  groups 
in  a pluralist  society  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  governments  to  ensure  that  laws 
are  upheld  at  national,  European  and  international  levels.  It  ought  not  to  be  the 
role  of  interest  groups  to  combine  together  without  discussion  in  parliament,  or 
anywhere  else  that  is  subject  to  public  scrutiny,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a bird  species. 
That  is  what  has  happened  here.  The  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust  (and  it  is  they 
who  introduced  the  species  to  Britain,  we  are  told)  has  adopted  a stance  that  is 
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not  fitting  for  an  organisation  that  is  funded  by  nature-lovers  through  benevolent 
contributions.  The  RSPB,  which  is  funded  almost  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  is  clearly  in  cahoots,  though  so  far  as  we  are  aware  it  has  not  stated 
its  policy  in  this  matter  in  its  magazine  Birds.  We  believe  that  if  it  were  to  do  so 
there  would  be  an  outcry  among  its  members. 

We  recognise  the  outstanding  work  that  has  been  done  in  Spain  to  conserve 
the  White-headed  Duck  and  the  wetland  sites  that  it  occupies,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  Spanish  hunters  take  a heavy  toll  of  migratory  species,  some  of  which  must 
be  ‘British’  birds. 

Tom  Bamber  and  Colin  Jakes 

91  Fomharn  Road,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk  1P32  6AS 

editorial  comment  The  arguments  in  favour  of  controlling  the  British  feral 
population  of  Ruddy  Ducks  have  already  been  outlined  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds  86:  338; 
87:  394-395,  494). 

Citril  Finch,  the  British  List  and  the  Booth  Museum 

I read  Dr  Alan  Knox’s  recent  paper  on  the  Great  Yarmouth  Citril  Finch  Serinus 
citrinella  (Brit.  Birds  87:  471-473)  with  considerable  interest,  although  I feel  that 
the  possibility  of  the  specimen  being  switched  by  mistake  was  dismissed  rather 
too  cursorily.  A lot  of  recasing  of  specimens  and  particularly  dismantling  of  cased 
exhibits  was  undertaken  at  the  Booth  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  an  earlier 
regime  (J.  Adams  verbally)  and  it  is  clear  that  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  in  the 
relabelling  and  recasing  process.  For  example,  a Dotterel  Charadrius  morinellus 
ended  up  labelled  as  a Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  (from  Shell  Haven, 
Essex,  on  6th  August  1896)  with  which  it  originally  shared  a case,  while  a case 
purporting  to  contain  the  two  ‘Hastings’  Grey-tailed  Tattlers  Heteroscelus  brevipes 
(formerly  Grey-rumped  Sandpiper)  actually  houses  two  Solitary  Sandpipers 
Tringa  solitaria.  The  first  British  White- winged  Lark  Melanocorypha  leucoptera , 
netted  near  Brighton  in  November  1869,  shares  a case  with  two  of  ‘Hastings 
rarities’  origin,  although  it  is  now  probably  impossible  to  determine  which  of  the 
three  it  actually  is. 

The  Booth  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  sadly  under  threat  of  closure  as 
Brighton  Borough  Council  is  continually  forced  to  reduce  spending.  This  would 
be  a sad  loss  to  British  ornithology  as  it  houses  a sizeable  collection  of  birds, 
somewhat  faded  now  as  most  are  approaching  their  centenary.  It  is  probably  best 
known  for  having  a significant  number  of  the  published  ‘Hastings  rarities’  (along 
with  a few  which  remain  unpublished),  while  it  also  has  a nationally  important 
insect  collection.  With  the  future  of  the  Booth  Museum  in  the  balance,  it  is  likely 
that  a review  of  the  labelling  of  specimens  will  never  be  achieved  and  a small 
question  mark  must  remain  as  to  whether  the  Great  Yarmouth  Citril  Finch  really 
was  a Cape  Canary  5.  canicollis  or  is  in  the  depths  of  the  Booth  Museum  labelled 
as  something  else. 

The  position  of  Citril  Finch  on  the  British  List  was  questioned  by  the  late  Paul 
G.  R.  Barbier  (Brit.  Birds  61:  92-93),  who,  in  the  wake  of  the  ‘Hastings  rarities’, 
set  the  likelihood  of  natural  occurrence  against  the  possibility  of  fraud  or  escapes 
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from  captivity.  The  outcome  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  there  must  be  a shadow  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  at  least  as  to  whether  the  decision  was  made  for  the  right 
reasons. 

Richard  J.  Fairbank 

1 9 Crown  Road,  Shoreham-by-Sea,  West  Sussex  BN43  6GB 


Sponsored  by 


‘The  Famous  Grouse’ 
Scotch  whisky 
Christmas  puzzle: 

the  solution 


The  correct  answer  was  KITTIWAKE  (see  grid  below).  All  the  answers  were 
straightforward,  but  not  all  were  strictly  ornithological: 

1 . The  Honey-buzzard  will  dig  a huge  hole, 
sometimes  almost  burying  itself,  as  it 
excavates  a wasps’  nest. 

2.  An  ancient  stone  circle  on  The  Machars 
in  Dumfries  & Galloway  is  known  as  the 
Wren’s  Egg. 

3.  Runaway  slaves  were  known  as 
‘blackbirds’. 

4.  The  Fieldfare  may  deliberately  defecate 
on  would-be  nest-predators;  its  flight  calls 
recall  human  chuckling. 

5.  Adult  male  Smews  are  known  as  White 
Nuns;  an  anagram  of  SMEW  gives 
MEWS,  or  ‘cat-calls’. 

6.  Probably  just  under  1 million  Puffins  breed  in  Britain  & Ireland,  the  largest  colony  being  on 
St  Kilda;  the  World  population  is  probably  around  12  million. 

7.  The  RSPB  symbol,  of  course. 

8.  A Wren’s  egg  weighs  4 g,  an  Ostrich’s  egg  1,600  g. 

9.  Just  southwest  of  the  summit  of  Ben  Lomond  lies  the  2,398-foot  subsidiary  peak  called  The 
Ptarmigan. 

10.  The  castles  or  rooks  in  chess  start  in  each  comer  of  the  board  but  then  can  be  moved  only 
directly  ahead  or  to  the  left  or  the  right  at  right  angles,  never  diagonally. 

11.  The  old  name  ‘shriek-owl’  reflects  the  Stone-curlew’s  weird  nocturnal  cries. 

The  three  postcards  drawn  from  those  giving  the  correct  answer  were  sent  by 
R.  A.  Frost  (Derbyshire),  P.  G.  Lansdown  (Cardiff)  and  Steve  Lister 
(Leicestershire),  each  of  whom  wins  a bottle  of  The  Famous  Grouse  Scotch 
whisky. 
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Videoguides  for  Birdwatchers:  an  identification  guide  to  the  World’s 
Calidris  sandpipers. 

By  Andy  Butler. 

Nature  Vision,  Seacroft,  1994.  56  minutes.  £17.50. 


This  video  provides  good  and  quite  lengthy 
views  of  practically  all  the  calidrids  and  near- 
calidrids  (just  one  or  two  are  stills),  showing 
plumages  and,  more  particularly  since  this  is  a 
video,  jizz,  that  so  useful  element  of 
identification. 

Most  plumages  are  shown  for  most  species, 
though  generally  no  distinction  is  made 
between  first  non-breeding  and  adult  non- 
breeding. Typically,  breeding,  non-breeding 
and  juvenile  plumages  are  shown,  with  an 
informative  commentary.  The  less- 
experienced  birder  will  be  put  off  by  the 
frequent  references  to  particular  feather 
groups — scapulars,  wing-coverts,  contour 
feathers,  and  so  forth — which  are  not 
explained,  but  could  perhaps  usefully  have 
been  defined  on  the  back  of  the  cassette 
container. 

The  author  has  travelled  widely  to  get  the 
necessary  footage:  eastern  North  America  and 


Hong  Kong  are  apparent,  but  other  locations 
are  not  so  obvious.  When  assessing  the  race 
(of  Red  Knot  C.  canutus,  for  example),  it 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  know  where  the 
bird  was  filmed.  Similarly,  when  assessing  the 
plumage,  it  would  have  been  of  great  interest 
to  know  at  least  the  month  involved,  and  in 
some  cases  whether  early  or  late  in  the  month. 

The  lighting  is  variable  (as  a photographer, 
I do  sympathise),  but  this  does  make  some  of 
the  colours  and  plumage  detail — so  carefully 
described  in  the  commentary — difficult  to 
discern  at  times. 

Occasionally,  the  video  medium  is  used  to 
great  effect,  with  pauses  to  show  a briefly 
exposed  white  rump,  or  a close-up  to  illustrate 
(he  palmations  of  the  Semipalmated  Sandpiper 
C.  pusilla.  I was  impressed  by  these  examples, 
and  wished  there  had  been  more. 

In  all,  greatly  enjoyable  and  instructive. 

R.  J.  Chandler 


Raptor  Conservation  Today. 

Edited  bv  B.-U.  Meyburg  & R.  D.  Chancellor.  Line-drawings  bv  Friedhelm 
Weick. 

Proceedings  of  the  IV  World  Conference  on  Birds  of  Prey  and  Owls,  Berlin,  Germany,  10-17 


May  1992.  WWGB P/Pica,  Mountfield,  1994. 
drawings;  numerous  figs.  ISBN  1-873403-33-X. 

Just  over  100  papers  are  presented  in  this  fat 
volume,  divided  into  a number  of  headings, 
including  Population  studies.  Tropical  rain- 
forests and  raptors,  Biology  and  conservation 
of  large  raptors,  Population  ecology  of  owls, 
and  several  more.  The  two  largest  sections  are 
also  the  most  depressing.  There  are  23 
papers  devoted  to  rare  and  declining  raptors, 
from  the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  bartehi, 
numbering  50-60  pairs,  to  the  still  numerous 
but  globally  threatened  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco 
naumanni,  and  taking  in  the  disgraceful 
situation  in  Malta,  where  at  least  8,500 
raptors  are  shot  annually,  including  up  to 
2,700  Lesser  Kestrels.  The  second  major 

At  .SO  RECEIVED 

You  and  Your  Pet  Bird.  By  David  Alderton 

ISBN  0-7513-0157-4.  Paperback  £8.99) 


799  pages;  14  black-and-white  plates;  38  line- 
Paperback  £30. 

topic  is  environmental  contaminants  and 
raptors,  with  a further  17  papers.  We  may  feel 
that  we  have  cracked  this  problem  in  the  UK, 
but  pesticides  and  PCBs  are  still  a big  concern 
of  Russian  and  eastern  European 
ornithologists,  who,  it  was  good  to  note, 
attended  the  conference  in  strength  for  the 
first  time. 

These  Proceedings  contain  an  enormous 
wealth  of  information  on  birds  of  prey  and 
owls  and  their  conservation.  The  editing  and 
presentation  are  of  a high  standard  and, 
whatever  your  involvement  with  these  fine 
birds,  there  will  be  something  here  of  interest. 
Malcolm  Ogilvie 

(Dorling  Kindersley,  London,  1995.  224  pages. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Chemicals  and  the  environment 

Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  toxic  chemical  era  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  when  persistent  toxic  chemicals,  including  DDT  and  dieldrin,  seemed  to 
be  the  focus  of  attention  for  conservationists  world-wide.  Dramatic  declines  in 
raptor  populations  and  the  discovery  of  a steady  build-up  of  the  chemicals  in  the 
body  tissues  of  many  bird  species  eventually  led  to  the  total  ban  on  their  use.  In 
the  last  decades,  we  have  seen  a progressive  and  welcome  recovery  of  many 
species,  including  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  and  Peregrine  Falcons 
Falco  peregrinus. 

Chemicals  in  the  environment  have  achieved  a relatively  low  profile  in  recent 
years.  Is  this  because  the  problem  no  longer  exists?  Certainly  it  appears  to  receive 
little  prominence  in  the  birding  or  ornithological  literature.  Yet  amazing  cocktails 
of  chemicals  are  used  in  agriculture,  forestry,  gardening  and  other  leisure 
activities.  How  many  birders  have  heard  of  aldicarb,  benlate  or  chlorophacinone? 
All  these  modern  chemicals  are  tried  and  tested  before  being  given  approval  for 
use — and  they  do  not  directly  kill  birds.  They  do,  however,  act  as  very  efficient 
herbicides,  insecticides,  molluscicides  and  fungicides — a general  array  of  biocides. 
In  other  words,  they  very  efficiently  kill  things  that  birds  need  to  survive!  Consider 
just  one  example:  the  cattle-worming  agents  of  the  Avermectin  group.  The  result 
of  their  use  is  sterile  cowpats  and  other  animal  dung  upon  which  insects  cannot 
feed;  the  result  is  fewer  insects  around  livestock.  What  happens  to  the  Barn 
Swallows  Hirundo  mstica  that  nest  around  the  farm  buildings,  or  the  Red-billed 
Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  that  feed  amongst  the  animal  dung  on  the  cliff- 
top  meadows?  Is  it  surprising  that  there  may  be  a reduction  in  numbers  of  Sky 
Larks  Alauda  arvensis  (the  species  has  seen  a dramatic  decline  in  recent  years 
feeding  on  grazed  meadows)? 

Is  it,  perhaps,  time  for  birders  and  conservationists  to  raise  the  chemical  profile 
a little? 


Charity  plastic 

Those  plastic  credit  and  charge  cards  are  now 
very  much  a part  of  everyday  life,  no  matter 
how  much  many  of  us  may  love  to  hate  them. 
They  are,  of  course,  very  convenient  and  save 
all  that  trouble  with  money!  They  are  also 
rather  annoying  in  that  there  are  so  many  of 
them  and  we  are  continually  bombarded  with 
requests  to  take  out  more,  get  extra  cards  for 
relatives,  or  raise  our  credit  limit.  But  they  do 
have  some  good  points  when  it  comes  to 
charities. 

We  have  just  learnt  that  the  Wildfowl  & 
Wedands  Trust  has  launched  a Visa  Card  with 
the  Beneficial  Bank.  The  Bank  will  donate 


money  to  the  Trust  for  each  card  taken  out 
and  each  time  the  card  is  used.  The  card 
depicts  a pair  of  Tundra  Swans  Cygnus 
columbianus  with  young.  This  card  joins  the 
RSPB’s  Co-operative  Bank  Visa  (depicting  an 
Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetla)  and  The 
Wildlife  Trusts  Bank  of  Scotland  MasterCard 
(depicting  a Badger  Meles  meles).  You  can 
now  choose  which  charity'  to  support  and  use 
your  plastic  with  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
helping  at  no  extra  cost  to  yourself.  This 
method,  together  with  a signed  Deed  of 
Covenant,  must  be  the  most  sensible  way  to 
support  the  cause  or  charity  of  your  choice. 
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News  and  comment 


Campaign  to  save  Bialowieza  Forest 


A petition  handed  in  to  the  Polish  parliament 
at  the  end  of  September  1 994  called  for  a halt 
to  logging  in  natural  forest  areas  and  for  the 
creation  of  a national  park  over  the  entire 
Bialowieza  Forest  area.  The  forest  covers 
approximately  1,500  km2  (600  km:  in  Poland 
and  900  km'  in  Belarus).  The  whole  Belarus 
part  is  a national  park,  but  only  47  km2  are 
under  this  protection  in  Poland. 

BialowieZa  is  the  only  primary  forest 

surviving  anywhere  in  Europe.  Its  loss  would 
be  unforgivable  vandalism.  Hie  Polish  nation 
holds  in  trust  this  fantastic  natural  asset,  which 
has  survived  .even  the  successive  attentions  of 
Nazi  and  Russian  armies  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Let  us  hope  that  European 
Nature  Conservation  Year  1995  will  mark  the 
designation  of  the  forest  as  a Polish  National 
Park. 

W.  D.  Campbell  (1903-1994) 

Last  November,  Bill  Campbell  died  at  the  age 
of  91.  He  was  probably  not  well  known  to 
most  modem  birders,  but  this  is  far  from  the 
case  with  those  brought  up  through  the 
Oxford  Ornithological  Society7,  Guardian 
readers  (for  the  last  30  years  he  wrote  the 
Wednesday  ‘Country  Diary7’)  or  bird-ringers 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  have  been  at  the 
BTO  Conference  at  Swanwick  ten  years  ago. 
It  was  at  the  latter  (and  the  subsequent  one  the 
following  year  because  he  ran  out  of  time)  that 
he  regaled  a rapt  audience  with  the  details  of 
how  he  persuaded  warblers  to  enter  his 

traps — well  before  the  introduction  of  the 
ubiquitous  mist-net.  His  bird-ringing  started 
well  over  60  years  ago  and  he  averaged  about 
1,000  birds  a year.  Most  of  these  were  from 
his  garden,  but  they  sometimes  included  more 
than  500  warblers  attracted  by  berries,  aphids, 
currants  and  plums.  He  even  trapped  nesting 
Spotted  Flycatchers  Muscicapa  striata  by 
attracting  them  with  a spider’s  web!  He  was  a 
schoolmaster,  a countryman,  a student  of 
dialect,  a keen  gardener,  a lover  of  literature 
and,  above  all,  an  enthusiast.  ( Contributed  by 
Chris  Mead) 

Riverine  SSSI  designations 

English  Nature  has  selected  25  out  of  more 
than  1 1 0 rivers  surveyed  in  England  as  being 
the  best  of  their  type.  Among  them,  the  River 
Kennet  from  Marlborough  to  Woolhampton 
and  the  whole  of  the  River  Lamboum  are 
excellent  lowland  chalk  rivers.  The  next  stages 
are  to  establish  SSSI  boundaries  and  to  begin 
consultations  on  the  proposals  with  the  owners 
and  rights-holders.  The  current  SSSI  proposals 
concentrate  on  the  rivers  themselves,  but 
designation  should  benefit  much  of  the 
surrounding  land  as  well. 

We  hear  a rumour — can  you 
help? 

The  story  goes  like  this:  A mixture  of  Irish 
entrepreneurs  plus  some  Chinese  businessmen 
are  about  to  devastate  peat  deposits  in  China. 
The  story  continues  that  an  ecological  impact 
assessment  is  being  (or  is  to  be)  carried  out  to 
placate  western  Banks,  but  the  results  will  be 
ignored  by  the  Irish/Chinese  peat  extractors. 
Now  it  is  not  in  our  nature  to  publish  hearsay 
and  gossip  (unless  it  makes  a good  story!),  but 
if  you  can  shed  any  light  on  this  one  please  let 
us  know. 

Three  spring  bird  fairs 

Great  places  not  only  to  examine  products  and 
see  what’s  on  offer,  but  also  to  meet  people, 
including  many  local  and  national 
ornithological  personalities:  bird  fairs  have 
‘caught  on'  and  are  proving  to  be  very  popular. 
We  are  now  getting  spoiled  for  choice! 

There  are  no  fewer  than  three  simultaneous 
bird  fairs,  all  taking  place  on  Saturday-Sunday 
13th- 14th  May.  Take  your  pick! 

The  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire  and 
Oxfordshire  Naturalists’  Trust  holds  its 
Chilterns  Bird  & Wildlife  Fair  at  College 

Lake  Wildlife  Centre,  Bulbourne,  near  Tring, 
Hertfordshire,  sponsored  by  Kay  Optical  and 
supported  by  Bird  Watching  magazine. 

The  Essex  Wildlife  Trust  holds  its  Essex 
Bird  and  Wildlife  Fair  at  Abberlon  Reservoir, 
Essex,  sponsored  by  Blackwater  Brewing  Co. 
and  supported  by  In  Focus. 

The  West  Midland  Bird  Club  holds  its 
Birdwatchers  1995  Spring  Fair  at  Middleton 
Hall  near  Tamworth,  Staffordshire,  sponsored 
by  Aquila  Photographies  and  supported  by 
Jessops  Photo/Video  Centre. 
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Pyrenean  Ornithological 
Conference 

The  Third  Conference  on  Pyrenean 
Ornithology  will  be  held  in  Andorra  on  the 
weekend  of  7th-8th  October  1995.  Most 
papers  will  be  given  in  French,  Spanish  or 
Catalan,  but  the  contributors  almost  all  speak 
English.  Places,  with  overnight  accom- 
modation ranging  from  cheap  basic  to  luxury, 
can  be  reserved  by  contacting  ADN — 
Associacio  per  a la  Defensa  de  la  Natura, 
Apartat  de  Correus  Espanyols  2148,  Andorra 
la  Vella,  Principat  d’ Andorra;  tel.  Andorra 
(376)  843248. 


New  name — same  journal 

For  over  20  years,  the  Scandinavian 
Ornithologists’  Union  has  been  publishing 
Omis  Scandinavica.  During  that  time  the 
journal  has  acquired  an  international 
reputation  that  has  spread  far  beyond  its 
Scandinavian  origins.  To  mark  this  wider 
interest,  the  Union  has  changed  the  journal’s 
title  and  appearance,  but  has  maintained  the 
same  high  standards.  Starting  with  vol.  25,  no. 
1,  the  name  has  been  changed  to  Journal  of 
Avian  Biology  and  the  impressive  cover 
features  a striking  colour  photograph  of  a 
Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  feather.  Papers  are  in 
English.  For  further  information  contact  SOU, 
do  Department  of  Animal  Ecology,  Ecology 
Building,  S-223  62  Lund,  Sweden. 


Snippets  from  Dorset 

Travelling  around  the  country,  it  is  possible  to 
pick  up  many  snippets  of  information  when 
chatting  to  fellow  birders.  These  isolated  items 
of  news  are  often  well  known  to  the  local 
birding  community,  but  sometimes  surprise  an 
outsider.  Here  is  just  one  small  collection  from 
a recent  visit  to  Dorset.  Over  100  pairs  of 
Common  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  nest  on 
the  saltmarsh  in  Poole  Harbour.  This 
population  has  remained  remarkably  stable  in 
recent  years,  whereas,  by  contrast,  the  species 
has  been  lost  from  all  other  areas  of  saltmarsh 
in  Southwest  England.  No  longer  do  we  need 
to  travel  to  the  Suffolk  coast  or  the  estuaries  of 


Devon  and  Cornwall  for  a wintering  flock  of 
Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta : Poole  Harbour 
now  boasts  a wintering  flock  of  500.  The 
Common  Whitethroat  Sylvia  communis  last 
bred  on  the  Arne  Peninsula  in  1968,  the  year 
before  the  disastrous  crash.  No  breeding  has 
been  recorded  since  that  date  (although  there 
are  plenty  of  Dartford  Warblers  5.  undata). 
The  Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa 
population  in  Poole  Harbour  now  numbers 
over  1,000  individuals  at  peak  winter  and 
migration  counts:  this  is  some  2%  of  the  East 
Atlantic  Flyway  population. 


Little  Egret  survey 

We  understand  that  Pete  Comb  ridge  (10  By 
The  Wood,  Totton,  Southampton,  Hampshire 
SO40  2FQ)  is  organising  a survey  of  the 
behaviour  of  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta  at 
their  feeding  and  roosting  sites.  If  you  think 
you  can  assist,  please  make  contact. 


NBC  spring  meeting 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Neotropical  Bird 
Club  will  be  held  at  Blakeney  Village  Hall, 
Norfolk,  on  28th  May.  The  meeting  starts  at 
11.00  a.m.  Further  details  from  Rob  Williams 
on  Norwich  (01603)  592056  (day)  or 
Norwich  633964  (evenings). 


Northumberland  Coast  SPA 

We  have  previously  reported  {Brit.  Birds  87; 
239)  the  rather  unsatisfactory  situation 
regarding  the  designation  of  this  potentially 
new  Special  Protection  Area.  We  reported, 
incorrectly,  that  there  had  been  no  letters  of 
support  for  the  designation  and  have,  quite 
righdy,  been  taken  to  task  by  the 
Northumberland  & Tyneside  Bird  Club. 
Andrew  Brunt,  club  secretary,  has  kindly 
provided  the  following  information.  ‘After 
expressing  strong  support  for  this  proposal, 
the  NTBC  has  become  concerned  at  an 
apparent  delay  in  its  implementation  after  the 


completion  of  the  consultation  process.  Sea 
anglers  have  expressed  concern  that  it  implies 
a threat  to  bait-digging,  but  there  would  only 
be  attempts  to  control  this  activity  where  it 
was  proved  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  birds 
at  a specific  site.  The  NTBC  has  written  to  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  to  query  the 
progress  of  this  proposal,  and  is  encouraging 
its  members  and  other  concerned  groups  to 
do  likewise.’  Further  information  from 
NTBC,  7 Highmoor,  Morpeth,  Northum- 
berland NE61  2AL. 
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News  and  comment 


Birds  in  the  hedgerows 

We  would  probably  all  expect  to  find  that  the 
structure  of  a hedge  (its  height  and  width) 
together  with  the  variety'  of  shrubs  present  and 
the  number  of  mature  trees  would  all  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  number  and  species 
of  birds  present.  This  was  a clear  finding  in  a 
recent  publication,  ‘The  distribution  of 
passerine  birds  in  hedgerows  during  the 
breeding  season  in  relation  to  characteristics  of 
the  hedgerow  and  adjacent  farmland’  {Journal 
of  Applied  Ecology,  1994,  31:  677-692).  Some 
of  the  other  findings  were  less  predictable. 
Most  birds  prefer  tall  hedges  (over  4 m)  with 
many  trees  (more  than  two  per  30  m).  Hedge 


Accentors  Prunella  modularis,  Willow  Warblers 
Phylloscopus  trochilus  and  Lesser  Whitethroats 
Sylvia  curruca,  however,  preferred  shorter 
hedges  with  few  trees;  whilst  Common 
Whitethroats- 5.  communis,  Linnets  Carduelis 
cannabina  and  Yellowhammers  Emberiza 
citnnella  preferred  short  hedges  with  no  trees. 

No  single  prescription  for  hedgerow 
management  will  suit  all  bird  species  and 
variety  is,  without  doubt,  the  spice  of  life. 
Added  to  this  is  the  critical  factor  of  the  land 
use  adjoining  the  hedge,  with  most  species 
occurring  more  frequently  in  hedges  next  to 
autumn-sown  rather  than  spring-sown  cereals. 


WildlifeArt  95 

Opening  on  14th  May  1995  and  closing  on 
3rd  June  1995,  the  ‘WildlifeArt  95’  exhibition 
will  be  bringing  together  a wide  range  of  art  in 
different  media  and  styles.  The  theme  is 
wildlife,  and  will  include  everything  from  the 
big  cats  to  fish  and  birds,  with  paintings, 
carvings  and  sculptures.  It  should  be  worth 
calling  in  at  the  Gallery  One-Eleven,  1 1 1 High 
Street,  Berkhamsted,  Hertfordshire  HIM  2JF. 


Speakers’  corner 

Having  difficulty  in  finding  a lecturer  for  a club 
or  group  meeting?  You  may  find  the  solution 
in  a publication  with  the  above  title.  Speakers 
Corner  claims  to  be  the  first  national  directory 
for  guest  speakers,  with  over  800  listings  on  its 
220  pages.  The  recently  published  second 
edition  (an  increase  in  size  by  50%  on  the  first) 
is  now  available,  at  £5.50  (incl.  p & p),  from 
PO  Box  891,  Chester  CHI  3ZY. 


Forktail-Leica  Awards 

The  Oriental  Bird  Club  has  announced  that 
the  1994  Forktail-Leica  Award  has  been  won 
by  Wen  Xianji,  a Chinese  ornithologist  who 
intends  spending  the  £1,000  grant  on 
researching  the  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus 
in  south  Yunnan.  The  first-ever  OBC/In 
Focus  Conservation  Awareness  Award  has 


been  won  by  Rinekso  Soekmadi  and  his 
Biodiversity  Conservation  Indonesia 
Foundation.  The  £1,000  will  be  spent  on 
training  teachers  in  conservation  education  for 
schoolchildren  aged  seven  and  upwards. 
Further  details  from  Oriental  Bird  Club,  c/o 
The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI 9 2DL. 


SOC  field  guides  for  Russia 

The  Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club  has  recently 
celebrated  the  first  anniversary'  of  its  ‘Field 
Guides  for  Russia’  scheme.  In  December 
1993,  the  Lothian  branch  of  the  Club  received 
a visit  from  Vadim  Ryabitsev,  a Russian 
ornithologist  well  known  for  his  work  on 
Arctic  and  Subarctic  birds.  He  is  also  both 
author  and  illustrator  of  a field  guide  to  the 
birds  of  the  tundra.  After  the  meeting,  SOC 
member  Roger  Brewer  suggested  that  we  in 
the  UK  could  do  something  to  help  Russian 
birdwatchers,  particularly  regarding  their 
drastic  shortage  of  books. 

How  many  UK  birders  have  old,  now 
unused  field  guides  lying  around  at  home? 
There  are  probably  thousands  of  such  books. 


and  most  Russian  birders  could  make  use  of 
them,  if  only  for  the  illustrations  (although  the 
majority  of  Russian  children  now  learn  English 
at  school).  In  the  SOC  scheme,  any  member 
wanting  to  send  a book  obtains  a covering 
letter  in  English  and  Russian,  prepared  by  a 
Russian-speaking  member  of  the  club,  and 
sends  the  book  direct  to  Dr  Ryabitsev  for  the 
use  of  his  branch  of  the  Menzbier 
Ornithological  Society.  News  has  come 
through  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  scheme, 
the  Urals  branch  of  MOS  has  received  over  30 
books  from  Scodand.  For  further  details 
contact  Roger  Brewer,  20  Strathalmond  Park, 
Edinburgh  EH4  SAL.  ( Contributed  by  Geoff 
Harper ) 
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SK58  Birders 

Under  this  name,  a group  of  enthusiastic  local 
birders  is  trying  to  safeguard  the  proposed 
landfill  site  at  Brampton  Common,  South 
Yorkshire.  Here  is  a prime  example  of  local 
naturalists  getting  together  in  an  attempt  to 
save  a site  with  a range  of  birds  of  local 
interest.  We  wish  them  well  and  ask  them  to 
keep  us  informed  of  progress  and,  we  hope, 
success.  Further  details  from  Mark  Thomas, 
SK58  Birders  Conservation  Officer,  2 
Windermere  Court,  North  Anston,  Sheffield 
S31  7GJ. 


S teller’s  Eider  under  threat 

We  all  knew  that  one  outcome  of  the  political 
changes  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  would 
be  increased  investment  and  threats  of 
development.  BirdLife  International,  in  its 
recent  edition  of  European  IBA  News , draws 
attention  to,  amongst  others,  one  particular 
case.  On  the  Lithuanian  coast  at  Butinge,  there 
are  plans  to  build  an  oil  refinery,  handling  up 
to  12  million  tons  of  crude  oil  each  year,  on  a 
site  where  ten  species  regularly  occur  in 
internationally  important  numbers  at  times  of 
migration  and  during  the  winter.  Amongst 
these  are  some  1,500  Steller’s  Eiders  Polysticta 
stelleri.  The  threats  come  not  just  from  the 
construction  work,  but  (at  some  time  in  the 
future)  the  inevitable  oil  spill — for  we  all  know 
that  eventually  it  will  happen.  The 
construction  will  go  ahead  (indeed,  by  the  time 
this  is  being  read,  work  will  probably  have 
started).  International  conservation  agencies 
are  striving  to  reduce  the  impact  during 
construction  time  and  seeking  the  installations 
and  preparations  to  deal  with  the  emergency 
when  (not  if!)  it  happens. 


The  Habitats  Directive  and 
others  explained 

We  all  come  across  them:  labels  and  titles  that 
include  ‘Biodiversity  Convention’,  ‘Habitat 
Directive’,  or  ‘Sites  of  Special  Scientific 
Interest’.  Well,  these  are  just  three  that  you 
need  worry  about  no  longer,  for  Tony  Juniper 
(1994)  explains  all  in  British  Wildlife  6:  99- 
105.  Here  is  one  of  the  easiest-to-read  and 
easiest-to-understand  explanations  that  you 
could  hope  to  find.  Well  worth  looking  it  up. 


First  breeding  bird  on  UK  oil- 
platform 

Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  or  Herring  Gull 
Lams  argentatus ? Bets  on  which  would  be  the 
first  bird  species  to  nest  on  an  offshore  oil- 
platform  had  to  be  settled  after  a Herring 
Gull’s  nest  with  three  eggs  was  found  in  late 
May  1993  on  Morecambe  Central  Platform  in 
the  Irish  Sea.  ( The  Seabird  Group  Newsletter 
70,  January  1995,  quoting  Fulmar  76,  the 
bulletin  of  the  North  Sea  Bird  Club.) 


Peter  Harrison  MBE 

‘He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  Indiana 
Jones  look  dull.’  So  wrote  the  Western  Morning 
News  on  14th  January  1995  when  announcing 
the  award  of  MBE  to  Peter  Harrison  in  the 
New  Years  Honours  List.  To  most  of  us  he 
will  be  best  remembered  for  Seabirds:  an 
identification  guide,  the  first  in  the  Croom 
Helm  series  of  group  guides.  Many 
congratulations,  Peter! 


Bobby  Smith  wins  conservation  award 


The  1994  Crown  Estate  Conservation  Award 
has  been  won  by  Bobby  Smith  of 
Applegarthtown,  Lockerbie,  for  turning  an 
unproductive  and  waterlogged  area  into  a 
successful  wetland  wildlife  sanctuary. 

Born  and  raised  in  Lochmaben,  Bobby  took 
over  tenancy  of  Applegarth  in  1959.  A keen 
conservationist  and  well-respected  wildlife 
photographer,  he  first  stalled  work  on  the  acre 
of  marshland  in  the  mid  1980s  before  retiring 
from  farming  in  November  1985. 

Ten  years  later,  the  reserve  is  flourishing.  A 
bank  for  Sand  Martins  Riparia  riparia  built  of 
concrete  was  the  first  of  its  type,  and  a second 
has  now  been  constructed  with  significant 


modifications  to  the  design.  This  has  proved 
to  be  a very  successful  project,  with  136  pairs 
using  the  artificial  holes,  the  size  of  the  colony 
being  higher  than  the  British  average  (38 
pairs)  for  natural  sites  (see  Scot.  Birds  17:  237- 
238).  To  date,  over  100  different  species  of 
bird  have  been  recorded  at  the  reserve,  as  well 
as  an  impressive  array  of  butterflies  and  other 
wildlife. 

Bobby  is  to  be  congramlated  on  creating 
this  small  private  reserve.  His  innovative 
development  of  the  artificial  banks  for  Sand 
Martins  deserves  to  be  taken  up  by  other 
conservation  groups. 
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News  and  comment 


Japanese  ‘Minsmere’ 

There  can  be  few  non-identification-oriented 
Western  bird  books  which  have  been 
translated  into  Japanese,  so  it  is  quite  an 
honour  for  Bert  Axell  to  have  had  his 
Minsmere:  portrait  of  a bird  reserve  (1977) 
republished  this  year  by  the  Wild  Bird  Society 
of  Japan.  It  should  serve  as  a very  useful 
example  of  how  to  create  or  re-create  and 
maintain  high-quality  wetland  habitat  for  the 
benefit  of  wildlife. 


Who’s  to  be  profiled? 

The  most-requested  ‘new’  feature  for  BB  in 
our  recent  readership  survey  (form  in 
December  1994  issue)  was  the  return  of 
‘Personalities’,  profiling  well-known  names  in 
British  & Irish  ornithology.  The  first  mini- 
biographv  in  this  long-running  series  was  of 
Peter  Grant,  in  January  1977,  and  the  most 
recent  (number  36)  was  of  Bryan  Bland,  in 
December  1987  (Brit.  Birds  70:  32-33;  80: 
633-636). 

If  we  are  now  to  resume  this  series, 
featuring  respected  birdwatchers  (occasionally, 
not  every  month),  who  should  be  included? 
Members  of  the  Rarities  Committee  have  been 
suggested  by  several  respondents,  but  this  is 
now  your  chance  to  vote. 

Write  and  tell  us  the  name  of  the  person  you 
would  most  like  to  see  included  in  the  series. 
Please  use  a postcard  and  give  not  more  than 
five  names  per  card.  Send  your  votes  to 
Personalities  Vote,  British  Birds,  Fountains, 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ- 

Tanzania  waterbird  survey 

Fourteen  RSPB  staff  members,  most  of  them 
on  sabbatical  leave,  provided  the  censusing 
expertise  for  the  first  national  waterbird  survey 
of  Tanzania,  organised  by  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society  of  Tanzania  in  January 
1995.  With  transport  by  train,  plane,  boat  and 
4-wheel-drive  vehicle,  almost  all  the  significant 
wetland  areas  were  visited.  Adventures  ranged 
from  somersaulting  Land  Rovers  and  broken 
collar-bones  (Paul  Fisher)  to  helping  in  a 
rescue  following  an  attempted  murder  (Colin 
Wells)  and  a bad  case  of  being  mugged  (Keith 
Fairclough) . 

Publication  of  the  results  of  all  the  hard 
work  is  now  eagerly  awaited,  but  the 
importance  of  the  country'  is  already 
highlighted  by  the  first  snippets  of  information 
to  emerge.  The  north  of  Tanzania  had 
received  good  rains  and  thus  held  the  bulk  of 
the  birds,  a reversal  of  the  situation  the 


Arctic  waders  and  gulls 

Stunning  photos  of  star  species  such  as  Ross’s 
Gull  Rhodosteihia  rosea.  Red-necked  Stint 
Calidns  mficollis  and  Spoonbill  Sandpiper 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  (the  last  in  life-size 
close-up)  arg  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Vdr 
Fdgelvdrld  (1994,  no.  7),  the  journal  of  the 
Swedish  ornithological  society,  Sveriges 
Omitologiska  Forening. 

The  address  of  the  SOF  is  Box  14219,  104 
40  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Portsmouth  Harbour 

At  the  end  of  February',  it  was  announced  that 
Portsmouth  Harbour  had  been  designated  a 
Special  Protection  Area  for  Birds  and  a 
Wetland  of  International  Importance  under 
the  Ramsar  Convention.  English  Nature’s 
Team  Manager  for  Hampshire,  Graham 
Bathe,  in  welcoming  the  announcement,  said 
that  it  would  help  in  the  protection  of  the  rich 
wildlife  in  an  area  that  has  been  threatened  by 
piecemeal  reclamation  and  development.  The 
designations  would  give  support  to  the  view 
that  future  development  proposals  for  the 
Harbour  must  be  balanced  against  its  interna- 
tional nature  conservation  importance. 


June  ‘Bird  Watching’ 

The  June  issue  of  die  monthly  Bird  Watching 
magazine  features  coastal  bird  walks,  including 
Blakeney  Point,  and  also  puts  the  spotlight  on 
Spurn.  It  also  includes  tests  on  leading  brands 
of  tripod. 


previous  winter.  Lake  Manyara  was 
outstanding,  with  counts  of  160,000  waders, 
including  75,000  Litde  Stints  Calidns  minuta. 
There  were  several  thousand  African  Fish 
Eagles  Haliaeetus  vocifer  and  up  to  40 
Shoebills  Balaeniceps  rex  in  the  Lake  Victoria 
area.  Other  highlights  included  sites  with  over 
5,000  Litde  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta  and  7,000 
Marabou  Storks  Leptoptilos  crumeniferus.  Your 
contributor's  personal  highlights  were  stunning 
views  of  five  Crab  Plovers  Dromas  ardeola  (‘a 
bird  I had  always  wanted  to  see’)  flanked  by 
several  Terek  Sandpipers  Xenus  cinereus  and, 
at  another  site,  a flock  of  68  African  Skimmers 
Rynchops  flavirostris.  By  contrast,  the  low  point 
was  when  supplies  dwindled  to  only  rice  and 
ugali,  both  contaminated  by  paraffin! 
Everyone  returned  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
outstanding  richness  of  Tanzania’s  wildlife. 
( Contributed  by  John  Wilson) 
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‘Welsh  Birds’ 

From  this  year,  the  Welsh  Bird  Report  will  be 
replaced  by  a new  journal,  Welsh  Birds.  It  will 
appear  in  June  and  December,  with  the  bird 
report  incorporated  into  the  December  issue. 

This  expansion  of  the  role  of  the  publication 
is  a welcome  move.  We  shall  now  have  British 
Birds,  Irish  Birds,  Scottish  Birds  and  Welsh 
Birds,  all  fulfilling  complementary  functions. 

The  last  separate  Welsh  Bird  Report  (no.  7, 
covering  1993)  contains  not  only  the  expected 
list  of  classified  records  and  ringing  report,  but 
also  two  papers,  on  the  status  and  breeding 
ecology'  of  Ring  Ouzels  Turdus  torquatus  in 
Wales  with  reference  to  soil  acidity  and  on  the 
birds  of  common  lands  in  Wales. 


Commons  in  Wales  cover  9.6%  of  the  land 
surface,  much  of  which  is  unimproved  and  of 
considerable  importance  for  bird  conservation, 
being,  for  example,  feeding  and  breeding  areas 
for  several  raptors,  including  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus.  The  complex  legal  status  of  many 
commons,  though,  makes  it  exceptionally 
difficult  to  manage  them  for  nature 
conservation. 

Copies  of  the  1993  Welsh  Bird  Report 
(£4.00:  make  cheques  payable  to  The  Welsh 
Ornithological  Society)  can  be  obtained  from 
Mike  Shrubb,  Hillcrest,  Llanwrtyd  Wells, 
Powys  LD5  4TL. 


Goodbye  Kestrel 

The  YOC’s  familiar  logo  of  a hovering 
Common  Kestrel  has  now  been  replaced  by 
one  featuring  Red  Admiral,  Otter,  Barn  Owl 
and  Great  Crested  Grebe.  The  aim,  says  the 
YOC’s  newsletter,  Youth  Update,  is  ‘to 
improve  recognition  of  the  world’s  largest 
wildlife  youth  organisation’. 

We  would  have  thought  that  the  numerous 
Kestrels  hovering  over  motorway  verges  had 
made  the  YOC’s  old  logo  an  instantly 
recognisable  image  to  thousands  of  people 
who  have  never  even  heard  of  a Great  Crested 
Grebe. 

Will  the  YOC’s  parent  organisation,  the 
RSPB,  now  drop  its  familiar  Avocet  logo  in 
favour  of  some  obscure  collection  of  furry', 
feathered  and  scaly  creatures?  We  hope  not. 


Is  the  Pallid  Harrier  a British 
bird? 

The  1981  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act 
defines  a wild  bird  as  one  of  a type  which  is 
ordinarily  resident  in  Britain,  or  is  a visitor. 
David  Crowe  has  written  to  inform  us  that  this 
was  open  to  a certain  amount  of  interpretation 
at  a recent  court  case  in  Roxburghshire.  The 
question  was:  What  is  the  status  of  the  Pallid 
Harrier  Circus  macrourus ? The  court  took  the 
view  that  the  Pallid  Harrier  was  not  a visitor  in 
terms  of  the  1981  Act.  The  previous  1 954  Act 
used  the  definition  ‘any  wild  bird’,  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  adjusted  for  the  1981  Act. 
Perhaps  we  can  let  the  courts  decide  what 
should  or  should  not  be  on  the  British  List?  Or 
perhaps  not! 


What  next  in  Shetland? 

Three  Shetland  Bird  Club  members’  (Brian 
Marshall,  Kevin  Osbom  and  Dave  Suddaby) 
predictions  of  Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
isabellina , Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
agricola  and  Pine  Bunting  Emberiza 
leucocephalos  came  true  in  1994. 

According  to  the  latest  Shetland  Bird  Club 
Newsletter,  top  of  the  list  of  expected  additions 
(i.e.  unexpected  omissions  from  the  Shetland 
list,  excluding  Fair  Isle)  are  now  Red-eyed 
Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus,  Eyebrowed  Thrush 
Turdus  obscurus,  Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta 
stelleri,  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  and  Kentish 
Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus. 

Membership  of  the  SBC  is  just  £6.00  p.a. 
(£7.00  outside  Britain  & Ireland);  write  to 
Kevin  Osborn,  20  Nederdale,  Lerwick, 
Shetland. 


Most  popular  papers 

The  recent  readership  survey  (form  in 
December  1994  issue)  revealed  that  Prof. 
Peter  Berthold’s  account  of  the  ‘Migration  of  a 
typical  migrant’  (Brit.  Birds  87:  411-415)  was 
the  year’s  most  popular  paper,  a massive  93% 
of  readers  wanting  the  same  or  more  space 
devoted  to  such  topics  (and  47%  wanting 
more).  Also  very  highly  rated  were  ‘Golden 
Orioles  in  East  Anglia  and  their  conservation' 
by  Dr  J.  R.  Dagley,  with  photographs  by  Chris 
Knights  (87:  205-219),  ‘The  decline  of  the 
Com  Bunting’  by  Paul  Donald,  Dr  Jeremy 
Wilson  & Dr  Michael  Shepherd  (87:  1 Ob- 
132)  , and  ‘Invasion  of  Red-footed  Falcons  in 
spring  1992’  by  Barry  Nightingale  & Keith 
Allsopp  (87:  223-231). 
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News  and  comment 


New  Recorder 

Martin  Palmer,  48  Gilbert  Close,  Kempston, 
Bedford  MK42  8RN,  has  taken  over  from  Dave 
Ball  as  Recorder  for  Bedfordshire. 


Change  of  address  of  Recorder 

Steve  Haynes,  County  Recorder  for  Warwick- 
shire, has  moved  to  128  Overwoods  Road, 
Hockley,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire  B77  5NE. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tim  Cleeves — Northeast 

David  Clugston — Scotland 

Dave  Flumm — Southwest 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Alan  Richards — Midlands 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


Spot  the  TV/radio/film/theatre 
error 

Relaxing  in  front  of  the  TV  recently,  your 
reporter  spotted  a couple  of  interesting  items. 
A dramatic  thriller  in  Ireland  had  a calling 
Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco  to  add  to  the 
atmosphere  in  a churchyard  scene.  A period 
piece  in  fourteenth-century  France  had 
falconers  working  with  Red-tailed  Hawks 
Buteo  jamaicensis.  We  would  always  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  similar  boobs. 


The  peer  of  the  end  show 

D.  Harding,  of  Bristol,  drew  our  attention  to 
the  item  under  the  above  heading  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  28th  January,  and  we  repeat  it  in 
full.  ‘A  birdwatcher  has  written  in  protest  to 
trawlermen  at  Newhaven,  Sussex,  who  bared 
their  backsides  and  shouted  abuse  at  him.  Mr 
Ewan  Urquhart,  who  was  on  the  town  pier 
using  binoculars,  later  discovered  they  thought 
he  was  a fisheries  inspector.’ 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry)  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  20th  March  to  17th  April  1995. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  St  Kilda  (Western 
Isles),  31st  March;  grey-phase  individual  at 
Inch  Levels  (Co.  Donegal),  from  31st  March 
to  2nd  April. 

Common  Crane  Grits  grus  Scattered  records 
from  4th-15th  April  in  Scilly,  North  Yorkshire, 
Norfolk,  Dorset  and  Northumberland. 

Killdeer  Plover  Charadrius  vociferus 
Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford),  lst-8th  April; 
Loch  of  Strathbeg  (Grampian),  13th-15th 
April. 

Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla  First-winters 
near  Cork  City  (Co.  Cork)  on  4th  April  and 
at  Belfast  Harbour  Estate  (Co.  Antrim)  from 
12th  to  16th  April. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  L.  Philadelphia  Swords 
estuary  (Co.  Dublin),  lst-3rd  April;  Cardiff 
(South  Glamorgan),  1 5th- 1 7th  April. 


Scops  Owl  Otus  scops  Morwenstow 
(Cornwall),  9th- 1 1th  April. 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Llanbedre 

(Gwynedd),  31st  March;  Minerstown  (Co. 
Down),  2nd  April;  near  Southend  (Essex),  7th 
April;  Drift  Reservoir  (Cornwall),  8th  April; 
Colchester  (Essex),  10th  April;  Flamborough 
Head  (Humberside),  16th-  17th  April. 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 
Stornoway  (Western  Isles),  6th  April. 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 

Dungeness  (Kent),  14th- 17th  April. 

Sardinian  Warbler  5.  melanocephala  Portland 
(Dorset),  10th-  11th  April;  Dungeness,  13th 
April. 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos  Gibraltar 
Point  (Lincolnshire),  29th-31st  March. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(25p/min  cheap  rate;  39p/min  other  times;  incl.  VAT) 
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Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 
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del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  vol.  1 (Lynx)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1993  £95.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  (Lynx) £98.00  □ 

Fry,  Fry  & Harris  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters  and  Rollers:  a handbook  (Christopher  Helm) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1992  £27.99  □ 

Gibbons,  et  al.  The  New  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1994 £40.00  □ 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £7.99  □ 

Harrison  Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  Revised  edn.  1991  (Christopher  Helm) 

Best  Bird  Book  of  1983 £24.99  □ 

Hayman,  Marchant  & Prater  Shorebirds  (Christopher  Helm)  Best  Bird  Book  of  1986 £24.99  □ 
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H OLID  A Y A CCOMMODA  TION 
ENGLAND 


CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all  year.  Details  from  Mrs  E. 
Album,  47  Lyndale  Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  071-431 
2942.  (BB720) 

NORTH  NORFOLK,  SALTHOUSE,  Nr  Cley.  Comfortable 
two  bedroom  cottage  overlooking  saltmarsh.  Available  all 
year.  Tel:  01634  200094.  (BB778) 

CLEY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4,  6 and  6 + 2).  Quiet. 
Comfortable.  Excellent  value.  Brochure  (01353)  740770. 

(BB776) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY,  Mincarlo  Guest  House,  St.  Mary’s. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Write:  Colin  Duncan  or  Tel:  01720  422513.  (BB793) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY.  Trelawney  Guest  House,  St  Mary’s 
TR21  0JT.  Bookings  now  being  taken  for  B&B,  1995 
Season.  Tel/Fax:  01720  422377  for  brochure.  (BB789) 


LEIGHTON  MOSS,  B&B,  6 minutes  drive  away.  Comfor- 
table home,  birding  family  with  local  knowledge,  double 
room,  en  suite,  £16  p.p.  Tel:  015395  63191.  (BB807) 

GARA  MILL,  Slapton,  Devon.  Self-catering  for  2-7  in 
secluded  four  acres  overlooking  river  and  woods.  Eight 
detached  cedar  lodges,  plus  2 CH  flats  in  16c.  cornmill. 
Near  Slapton  Ley.  TVs.  Dogs  welcome.  Free  brochure: 
(01803)  770295.  (BB743) 

SCOTLAND 

ORKNEY  ISLES,  RACKWICK,  HOY.  Farmhouse  b/b, 
dinner  optional,  ‘/2  mile  beach,  adjacent  to  RSPB  Reserve. 
Also  self-catering  chalet  and  wee  luxury  cottage,  water, 
elect,  well  equipped,  Rendail,  Glen,  Rackwick,  Hoy, 
Orkney  Isles,  KW16  3NJ.  Tel:  0856  791262.  (BB790) 

ALDIE  HOUSE  B&B.  £16-18.  Edwardian  mansion  house 
located  in  6 acres  wooded  garden.  We  offer  you  a warm 
welcome  in  our  family  home.  En-suite  rooms  available, 
home  cooking.  Tel:  0862  893787  Tain.  High.  Scotland. 

(BB660) 

SPEY  VALLEY.  Beautiful  secluded  informal  hotel,  2 miles 
from  village  of  Carrbridge.  Home  cooking,  full  central 
heating.  All  rooms  en-suite,  smoking  & non  smoking 
lounges.  Perfect  base  for  birdwatchers  and  walkers. 
Discount  available  for  parties.  Terms  from  £145,000  per 
week  DB&B.  Brochure  from  Mrs  L.  Lowe,  New  Owners, 
The  Old  Manse  Hotel,  Duthil,  Carrbridge,  Inverness-shire. 
Tel:  01479  841278.  (BB783) 


THE  HOTEL,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  Argyll  PA61  7YP.  Demi- 
pensLon  (Private  bath)  from  £55.00.  Details,  brochure,  map 
(bird  list  on  request).  Tel:  09512  316.  (BB633) 

OSPREY  VISITORS  TO  LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY? 
Locheil  GH  offers  BB  from  £12.50;  DBB  £20.50.  For 
brochure  + 150  birdlist,  walks,  talks,  etc,  write:  Locheil, 
Boat  of  Garten,  Inverness-shire.  Tel:  0479  831  603. 

(BB742) 


WALES 

LAND  OF  THE  KITE  guest  house,  overlooking  peaceful 
valley.  Own  grounds,  en-suite,  superb  candlelit  dinners,  log 
fires,  remarkable  birdlife.  Cors  Caron,  Elan  Valley  close  by. 
Caravan.  Brochure  tel:  01974  282289.  (BB808) 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


Alderney 
Channel  Islands 
GY9 3TJ 
Neal  & Co 

Alderney  is  a small  island  3.5  by  1.5  miles  and  is 
ideal  for  Bird  Watchers.  We  offer  a choice  of 
self-catering  cottages,  houses  or  flats  including  a 
Penthouse  flat  in  a Victorian  Fort.  A full 
brochure  is  available  or  just  call  for  the  current 
vacancies. 

Tel:  01481  823332 
Fax:  01481  823821 

The  Alderney  Accommodation  Agency 

(BB750) 


OVERSEAS 

NORTH  MALLORCA  family  house,  peaceful  Old  Pollensa. 
Mountain  views,  near  beaches  and  wildlife  sites.  Brochure 
0628  22342.  (BB736) 

PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  Farm  cottage,  apt.,  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  90972041,  fax  90972087.  (BB801) 

AUSTRALIA,  CAIRNS,  JULATTEN  — Located  in  Australia’s 
premier  birding  region,  central  to  7 diverse  habitats  offering 
up  to  400  species  including  the  Golden  Bower  Bird,  Bustard 
and  Blue  Faced  Finch,  our  12  acre  rainforest  setting  hosts  8 
endemic  birds  including  the  Lesser  Sooty  Owl  and  is 
abundant  with  native  fauna,  notably  the  Red  Necked 
Crake,  Paradise  Kingfisher  and  Platypus.  We  provide 
modem,  spacious  S/C  suites  and  expert  guiding  is 
available.  Write  now  for  a free  bird  list  to  Kingfisher  Park 
Birdwatchers  Lodge,  P.O.  Box  3,  Julatten  4871,  Queensland, 
Australia.  Tel:  +61  70  941263  Fax:  +61  70  941466.  (BB752) 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  HO  LID  A YS 


A DIVISION  OF  NICK’S  TRAVEL 

100  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  LE2  OQS 


‘FLIGHTS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS’ 


EXPERTS  IN  LOW  COST  AIRFARES  - WORLDWIDE. 
DISCOUNT  CAR  HIRE/INSURANCE 

TELE:  (0116)  247  0600 


ALWAYS  RING  US  LAST  (BB794) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01767  640025 


STRONSAY,  ORKNEY 

Yellow-breasted,  Rustic  & Little  Buntings  in  the  turning 
circle  and  5 species  new  to  Orkney  since  1988!  Other 
garden'  species  on  our  specially  designed  reserve  include 
Olive-backed  Pipit,  Arctic  Redpoll  (hornemannii !),  'eastern' 
Stonechat,  Bee-eater,  several  Rosefinches  and  in  spring  '94 
white’  Gyr.  Peaceful  and  no  pressure  on  the  birds.  S/C 
birdroom,  full  board  etc.  | & S Holloway,  01857 
616363.  (BB809) 

TARIFA  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel,  5 minutes  Tarifa  South  West 
Spain,  migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent 
sites  within  easy  distance.  Birdwatchers,  independent  and 
group  requirements  understood  and  catered  for.  Excellent 
restaurant  and  pool.  English,  Dutch,  German  and  French 
spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and  rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  de 
Espana”,  11380  Tarifa  (Cadiz),  Spam.  Tel:  010  34  56 
684326.  Fax:  010  34  56  684072.  (BB729) 


visiting 

NORTHERN  SPAIN? 

Contact  local  guides!  Professional  wildlifers. 
English,  German  & French  spoken. 

Javier  Ferreres,  Miguei  Servet  69 
50013  Zaragoza,  Spain.  Fax  +34  76597255 

(BB796) 


SOUTHERN  SPAIN 

Quality  Birding  at  Budget  Prices.  Flights,  accom- 
modation, escorted  trips,  access  to  the  best  _ 
‘hotspots’  and  some  of  Europe’s  rarest  species.  o 

Brochure  from  Calandra  Holidays,  6 Church  Road,  ffl 
Hauxton,  Cambridge  CB2  5HS.  Tel:  0223  872107.  ^ 


COSTA  RICA 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  IN  BIRDING! 
TAILOR-MADE  TRIPS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  & GROUPS 

BROCHURES:  BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTADO  7911,  1000B  SAN  JOSE 
(BB721 ) COSTA  RICA  FAX:  +(506)  228  1573 


COSTA  RICA 
“The  Ultimate  in  Birding ” 
RANCHO  NATURALISTA 
or  TARCOL  LODGE 

ALL  inclusive  from  S436/wk. 

Apdo.  12071-1000,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Ph/fax  506/267-7138  <BB7oi) 


VENEZUELA  — superb  neotropical  birdwatching.  Tailor- 
made  tours  for  club  groups  & others.  Expert  guides 
available.  Geodyssey  0 1 7 1 28 1 7788  (24hr).  ( BB795) 


HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8 Tours  given 
'Birder  s Haven,  PO  Box  309,  High  Island,  Texas  77623 
Tel:  409  286  5362  or  214  824  5390  (BB678) 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ADVERTISERS  - SEE  PAGE  VI 


BIRDWATCHING  TOURS 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10, 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone  : 0094  1 693361  - 8,  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE,  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139,  699413,  686149  

(BB804) 


BIRD  REPORTS 


WILTSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  Special  20th  anniversary 
edition.  £6  inc  p.  & p.  from  N.  Pleass,  22  Ferrers  Drive, 
Swindon,  Wilts  SN5  6HJ.  Back  issues  available.  (BB781) 


HONG  KONG  BIRD  REPORT 

220pp,  43  colour  photos,  weather  and  bird  migration 
in  HK,  Locustella  and  juv.  tern  id,  Status  of  Chinese 
Merganser  and  Bl-f  Spoonbill,  Saker  photospot 
Firsts  and  full  systematic  list  inc  wader  data. 

£12.50  from  S.  Anstruther,  Barlavington  Estate  2, 
Petworth.  W Sussex  GU28  0LG  (Europe  +£1.00) 

NLG  36.25  from:  The  Hong  Kong  Bird  Watching 
Society,  Postbus  227,  3500  AE  Utrecht,  Netherlands 
ABN  Amro,  Utrecht  #43  64  88  817  (37.00  to  Europe) 

"SPECIAL  OFFER:” 

"92+93  Reports  £20.00/NLG58 .00 


(BB765) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


PAGERS 

Contact  us  non  for  the 
best  deal  this  spring ! 

call  Dick  Till))  now 

Rare  Bird  Alert:  01603-767799 


(BB800) 


BOOKS 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  0482  881833  (BB734) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


THE  NEW  NATURALISTS 

No.  82  in  the  Series.  Exp.  price  £30.00  post  tree 
Author  Peter  Marren.  Also  cat.  no.  11  now  avail. 
Birds,  New  Nats.  & Gen.  Nat.  Hist,  books.  New  & 
secondhand. 

West  Coast  Bird  books,  25  Heatherways,  Freshfield, 
Liverpool  L37  7HL.  Tel:  01704  871115.  (BB805) 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN 
BIRD W ATCHIN G GUIDE  S 


MALLORCA 


Full  site  guide  written  by  Graham  Hearl  the 
RSPB  representative  on  the  Island  and  Jon 
King.  Guide  includes  colour  photos  and  full 
checklist  of  the  309  documented  species 
recorded  on  the  Island  over  the  last  20  years. 
Cover  by  John  Busby,  72pp  - £6.95 


COSTA  BLANCA 


Full  classified  list  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
major  birding  sites  with  excellent  maps  to 
help  you  locate  them.  Includes  colour  habitat 
pictures.  Cover  by  John  Busby,  56pp  - £5.95 

Send  your  order  to  or  phone: 
Arlequin  Press,  26  Broomfield  Road, 
Chelmsford,  Essex  CM1  1SW 

Tel:  01245  267771  (BB772) 


‘BIRD  BOOKS’.  Good  secondhand  books  bought  and 
sold.  Free  catalogue  from,  and  offers  to  Briant  Books,  94 
Quarry  Lane,  Kelsall,  Tarporley,  Cheshire  CW6  0NJ.  Tel: 
0829  751804.  (BB728) 

RECOMMEND  BOOKS  POST  FREE,  all  the  books  in 
British  Birdshop  are  recommended  by  ‘BB’.  It  helps  you 
and  ‘BB’  if  you  order  books  from  ‘BB’.  (FA  102) 

FOR  SALE 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAH  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MOH-FHI  jATjJ0-4JIL 


OPTICAL  FIELD  DAYS  (10am-4pm) 

Just  300  metres  before  W.&W  T. 

MARTIN  MERE  (via  Burscough) 

overlooking  the  reserve 

BRANDRETH  BARN 

Country  Hotel-Restaurant 

SUNDAY  7th  MAY  1995 


SKUA  'stay-on-the-scope'  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world's  finest  cases  of  their  type. 

| BEST  ADVICE  BEST  CHOICE  BEST  PRICES  | 

FOCALPOINT 
Unit  8.  Mirbury  House  Farm.  Bentleys  Farm  Lane. 

Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington.  Cheshire  WA4  4t)W  | Junct  10 
(BB/99)  Telephone:  0925  730399  Fax:  0606  892207  ' " 


NEW  FROM  SICILY! 

Birds  and  landscape  in  Sicily  at  the  threshold 
of  the  third  millennium!,  1994),  edited  by  M. 
Lo  Valvo,  B.  Massa  and  M.  Sara.  371  pages, 
28  black-and-white  plates  illustrating  lands- 
cape, 109  graphs,  122  distribution  maps. 
Sicilian  references  updated  to  1 993.  Italian 
with  English  summaries  and  legends.  Avail- 
able from:  St.  Ann's  Books  and  NHBS 
(£.25).  (BB777) 


BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of  print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass, 
01460,  USA.  (BB655) 

BIRDWATCHING  IN  CRETE,  3rd  Ed.  £3.95  inc.  p&p. 
Stephanie  Coghlan,  25  Thorpe  Lane,  Huddersfield,  West 
Yorks  HD5  8TA.  (-BB725) 


BIRDING 


WHERE  BIRDING  COMES  ALIVE... 


THE  UP-TO-DATE  BIRDING  MAGAZINE  ON  VIDEO 

In  our  Latest  Sighting's  section  we  bring  you  full  reports  on  the  rare 
birds  seen  since  our  last  issue.  Using  both  video  and  photographs  from 
some  of  the  UK's  best  Birding  Photographers. 

We  join  Operation  Wallacea  a Birding  Holiday  and  conservation  project 
where  participants  get  first  hand  experience  in  surveying  Indonesia's 
fantastic  birds  and  wildlife  under  our  Conservation  Spotlight. 

We  look  back  at  the  1994  Rutland  BirdFair,  and  preview  what's  on  in 
1995.  We  also  take  a look  at  Birding  Books  and  Video's  available  at  the 
moment  in  our  Reviews  section. 

As  a treat  we  review  all  the  best  moments  from  the 
Birding  scene  in  a Bird  Review  of  1994. 

Our  Photographers  Gallery  is  updated  to  include 
video  footage  from  around  the  world 


BIRDWATCHING  IN  LESBOS.  Find  out  the  sites  to  visit, 
the  birds  to  see.  Full  description  of  sites  with  maps  plus  bird 
list.  45  pages,  £4.50.  M.  Williams,  87  Learn  Terrace, 
Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire  CV31  IDE.  (BB773) 
OPTICRON  HR  SCOPE  (rubberised)  + 20-60x  zoom 
eyepiece  & case.  Mint  condition,  boxed,  £250.00.  Tel:  0121 
4490182  (daytime).  (BB812) 

1993  KENT  BIRD  REPORT  £5.50  inch  p/p.  Back  copies 
KBR  also  available  from  50p,  1976-1992  excluding  1982. 
From  S Davies,  13  Crown  Lane,  Bromley,  Kent  BR2 
9PG.  (BB811) 

ZEISS  8x56  BGAT*P.  boxed  (no  case)  £695.00  Taylor,  c/o 
Focus  Optics.  Tel:  01676  540501.  (BB810) 

RSPB  BIRDS  magazines  Vol  1 (1)  1966  to  present.  No  fair 
offer  refused.  Tel:  01626  890696.  (BB806) 

BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (BB, 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports,  etc).  David  Morgan,  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB792) 

NIKON  78.E.D.  25  x Manfrotto  190/128RC  tripod,  new, 
unused.  £850,  save  £461.  Tel:  01604  27774.  (BB802) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Selling  small  library,  Field  Guides,  Mono- 
graphs. Plus  other  books,  also  36  years  Ibis.  Ring  081-570 
2641  evenings.  (BB774) 


e a t u r e s 


Latest  Sighting's 


Conservation  Spotlight 


Birding  Holidays 


Bird  Review  1994 


Reviews 


To  order  call  our  CREDIT  CARD  HOTLINE  on  (01205)  354500 
or  send  a cheque  for  £12.99+p&p  made  payable  to  Birding  Plus 


Released  13th  May 


For  further  details  write  to: 
Eagle  House, 

Redstone  Industrial  Estate, 
Boston,  Lines.  PE21  8EA. 

Telephone  (01205)  360050 


(D476) 
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2 1 1 Inland  spring  passage  of  Arctic 
Terns  in  southern  Britain  David 
Kramer 

218  The  Best  Annual  Bird  Report 

Awards  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Robert 
Gillmor,  R.  A.  Hume  and  Michael  J. 
Rogers 

221  Identification  pitfalls  and 

assessment  problems  16  European 
Bee-eater  M.  J.  Rogers 

223  Looking  back 
Notes 

224  Water  Rail  stabbing  Common  Snipe 
Revd  Peter  Barry’ 

224  Spur-winged  Lapwings  nesting  on 
rooftops  Steve  Madge  and  Moshe  Koren 

225  Woodcock  perching  in  tree  R.  A.  Frost 

225  Post-breeding  display  by  Green 
Sandpipers  on  autumn  passage 
Colin  Slator  and  Stephen  Worwood 

226  Attempted  copulation  between  adult 
and  first-year  Herring  Gulls 
Charles  E.  Richards 

226  Little  Owl  hovering  James  Hanlon 

226  Bam  Swallows  roosting  away  from 
water,  low  down  in  Bracken 

R.  M.  R.  James 

227  Misde  Thrush  mimicking  Rufous 
Nightingale  Barry  ODowd 

227  Food  and  feeding  habits  of  Barred 
Warbler  in  winter  in  England 

T.  E.  Wheeler 

228  Prolonged  attack  by  Carrion  Crows  on 
Common  Kestrel  Malcolm  Lock 

229  Monthly  marathon 

230  Separation  of  Cyprus  Pied 
Wheatear  from  Pied  Wheatear 

Peter  Flint 


Request 

241  Photographs  of  1994  rarities  needed 

242  Rarities  Committee  news  and 
announcements 

R.  A.  Hume 

Letters 

243  Ruddy  Ducks  Tom  Bamber  and 
Colin  Jakes 

244  Citril  Finch,  the  British  List  and  the 
Booth  Museum  Richard  J.  Fairbank 

245  ‘The  Famous  Grouse’  Scotch 
whisky  Christmas  puzzle:  the 
solution 

Reviews 

246  ‘Videoguides  for  Birdwatchers:  an 
identification  guide  to  the  World’s 
Calidris  sandpipers’  by  Andy  Buder 
Dr  R.  J.  Chandler 

246  ‘Raptor  Conservation  Today’  edited 
by  B.-U.  Meyburg  & R.  D.  Chancellor 
Dr  Malcolm  Ogilvie 

247  News  and  comment  Bob  Scott  and 
Wendy  Dickson 

254  Recent  reports  Barty  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 

Line-drawings:  211  Arctic  Tern  Sterna 
paradisaea  ( Nicola  Hector );  230  Cyprus 
Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  cypriaca 
(Bill  Jackson ) 

Front  cover:  First-summer  male  Black- 
eared Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica  (Alan 
Harris)-,  the  original  drawing  of  this  month’s 
cover  design,  measuring  15.5  X 20.0  cm,  is 
for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  25  in 
January  issue  for  procedure) 
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'Grey-tailed  Tattler:  new  to  Britai 
European  news 
Ian  Prestt  CBE  (1929-1995) 

Essential  reference  books 
'Steppe1  Great  Grey  Shrike  in  Cornwall 
Identification  of  Woodchat  Shrike 
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Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  Derek  Goodwin, 
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Post  Office  GIRO  account  number  37  588 
6303. 


Addresses 

Please  keep  correspondence  on  different  items 
separate.  Please  supply  SAE,  if  reply  required. 

Papers,  notes,  letters,  items  for  ‘News  and 
comment’,  drawings  & photographs: 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Phone  & Fax:  Biggleswade  (01767)  640025 

Subscriptions  and  orders  for  back  copies: 

Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  Phone: 
Biggleswade  (01767)  640467 

Advertising: 

Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  BB  Advertising, 
c/o  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ.  Phone:  Biggleswade  (01767) 
640467.  Fax:  (01767)  640025 

Bird  news  for  ‘The  ornithological  year’: 

Barry  Nightingale  & Keith  Allsopp, 
c/o  7 Bloomsbury  Close,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire  MK17  9QS.  Phone:  Woburn 
(01525)  290314  (evenings) 

Rarity  descriptions: 

M.  J.  Rogers,  2 Churchtown  Cottages, 
Towednack,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ. 

Special  book  and  sound-recording  offers: 

British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books, 
Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN.  Phone: 
Mold  (01352)  770581'.  Fax:  (01352)  771590 


The  journal  ‘British  Birds'  is  published  by 
a non-profit-making  company  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithology. 

© British  Birds  Ltd  1995 

Copyright  of  photographs  remains  with 

photographers. 

British  Birds  is  published  monthly  by  British 
Birds  Ltd,  93  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. 

ISSN  0007-0335.  Printed  in  England  by 
Newnorth  Print  Ltd,  Kempston,  Bedford. 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  West  Palearctic. 
Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  material 
is  not  being  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine.  Photographs  and  drawings 
are  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only.  Authors  should  carefully  consult  this  issue  for  style  of  presentation,  especially  of 
references  and  tables.  English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of  birds  follow  The  ‘ British  Birds'  last 
of  English  Names  of  Western  Palearctic  Birds  (1993);  or,  for  non-West-Palearctic  species,  Monroe  & 
Sibley  (1993,  A World  Checklist  of  Birds);  names  of  plants  follow  Dony  cl  al.  (1986,  English  Names  of 
Wild  Blowers);  names  of  mammals  follow  Nowak  & Paradiso  (1983,  Walker's  Mammals  of  the  World , 
4th  edn).  Topographical  (plumage  and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should  follow  editorial 
recommendations  (Brit.  Birds  74:  239-242;  78:  419-427;  80:  502).  Figures  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on 
good-quality  tracing  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  light  blue/pale  grey  graph  paper;  lettering  should  be 
inserted  lightly  in  pencil;  captions  should  be  typed  on  a separate  sheet.  Authors  of  main  papers  (but 
not  notes  or  letters)  receive  ten  free  copies  of  the  journal  (five  each  to  two  or  more  authors). 


SURREY 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1 -2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 
Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk  Morden 
Underground. 

Viewing  facilities 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  and 
Tring,  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy 
our  equipment  IN  THE  FIELD  are 
given  below.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
take  our  full  range  of  equipment 
and  payment  can  be  made  in  all  the 
usual  ways.  Repairs  can  also  be 
handed  in.  ★10.00  am  to  4.00  pm  ★ 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR  LOCAL 
NATURE  RESERVE  on  the  B2145 
into  Selsey,  West  Sussex,  on 
Sunday  28th  May,  25th  June  and 
30th  July. 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat  and 
Ball  station  on  Sunday  4th  June 
. and  2nd  July. 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR  about  4 
miles  south  of  the  A25/A21  junction 
(with  access  from  the  B2042  or 
B2027;  the  information  centre  is  to 
the  north  of  the  reservoir)  on 
Sunday  21st  May,  18th  June  and 
16th  July. 


★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off  M5) 
Village  Hall  (on  the  left,  halfway 
along  village  road  into  the  W&WT). 

Saturday  8th  July. 


★ DURLSTON  COUNTRY  PARK 

off  the  A351  near  Swanage,  Dorset, 
in  the  visitor  centre  on  Sunday  4th 
June. 


★ THE  KENT  TRUST  FOR 
NATURE  CONSERVATION  in  the 

Tyland  Barn,  near  Sandling, 
Maidstone  (off  A229,  Bluebell  Hill, 
going  south),  on  Sunday  28th  May 
and  30th  July,  10.30  am  to  4.00 
pm. 


★ DINTON  PASTURES  COUNTRY 
PARK,  Near  Reading,  Berks, 
Sunday  21st  May  and  11th  June, 

in  the  Loddon  Room. 


★ BEWL  WATER,  on  A21  just 
south  of  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  in  the 
Education  Centre  on  Sunday  25th 
June. 


★ HENFIELD,  W.  Sussex.  Sussex 
Wildlife  Trust  at  Woods  Mill. 

Sunday  9th  July. 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

Est.  1962 

- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 

8 x 30  SLC  Mk  III  499 

1 0 x 42  SLC (619)659 

7 X 42  SLC (569)  599 

AT  80  body  (45°) 595 

ST  80  body 595 

AT80  HD  body  (45°)  859 

ST80  HD  body  859 

22x  eyepiece  78 

30x  (WA)  EP  (new)  130 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 189 

Optical  camera  adaptor  (800mm)  141 

LEICA  (Prices  rise  soon) 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid  249 

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid  279 

10  x 25  BC  Trinovid  285 

10  x 25  BCA  Trinovid  298 

Soft  Pouch 20 

8 X 32  BA  Trinovid- (629)  659 

7 X 42  BA  Trinovid- (689)  729 

8 x 42  BA  Trinovid- (699)  739 

10  x 42  BA  Trinovid- (719)  759 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid- 899 

10x50  BA 899 

Carrying  strap 23 


(2  year  free  accident  cover)- 


★ NEW  LEICA  SCOPES 
LEICA  APO  - TELEVID  77  body 


(straight  or  angled) 899 

LEICA  Std.  - TELEVID  77  body 

(straight  or  angled) 465 

20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece  ...199 

20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece  118 

40x  (B)  eyepiece  99 

Photo  Adaptor 185 

ER  Case  (state  angled  or  straight)  89 


ZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 

8 x 20B  Classic 225 

1 0 x 25B  Classic 265 

Classic  pouch 20 

10  x 25  B/TP  (New  DS) 359 

8 x 20  B/TP  (New  DS) 349 

8 x 30  BGA/T  (P) 699 

7 x 42  BGA/T(P)  769 

10  X 40  BGA/T (P)  769 

7 x 45  Night  Owl 879' 

8x56  Night  Owl 979- 

10x56  Night  Owl  1059- 

-ex-case 

1 5 x 60  BGA/T 1,499 

SWIFT 

8 x 42  RA  UltraLite (189)  209 

1 0 x 42  RA  UltraLite (199)214 

7 X 42  RA  UltraLite (184)  204 

8V2  x 44  HR  Audubon  269 

10x50  Audubon  289 

NIKON 

8 X 30  ECF  porro  WF 299 

10  X 35  ECF  porro  WF 349 

Fieldscope  II  body (329)  379 

Fieldscope  II  (A)  450  (349)  399 

ED  II  body  (579)  679 

ED  II  (A)  45°  (599)699 

15x,  20x,  30x  or  40x  EP (84)  94 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  179 

60x  eyepiece  115 

20-45x  zoom  EP 179 


★ ALTON  WATER,  near  Ipswich, 
Suffolk  (on  the  B1080)  Saturday 
10th  June. 


★ RECULVER  COUNTRY  PARK 
(KTNC),  3 miles  east  of  Herne 
Bay.  Access  from  A299  (Thanet 
Way)  through  Hillborough.  In  the 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Nikon  ED78  with  38x  (WA) 

eyepiece  and  case 938 

Add  £60  for  angled  Ed  78(A), 
bodies  available  separately,  also 
above  eyepieces  (increase  powers 
by  30%). 


Camera  adaptor 200 

Mod  for  other  cameras 18 

KOWA 

At  low,  low  (prices)  - while  stocks 
last 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body  . . . .(299)  349 
TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body  . . . .(599)  699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece (72)  80 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (1 09)  1 27 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece (139)162 

60x  eyepiece  (105)138 

77x  eyepiece  (105)125 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  ...  .(1 75)  1 96 
Camera  adaptor  800mm  . .(1 35)  1 50 
Camera  adaptor  1 200mm  .(1 99)  231 

Stay-on  case  45 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece 74 

TS-61 1 body  (45°)  (249)304 

TS-612  body  (229)284 

TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  (51 9)  634 

TS-61 4 Fluorite  body (469)584 

TS-61 0 accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece (64)  74 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece (95)  1 09 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  ...  .(115)  127 

20-40x  zoom  eyepiece 150 

Stay-on  case  40 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Kowa  TS-1  (45°)  with  27x(WA) 
eyepiece  and  case £259 


BUSHNELL 

8 x 42  Natureview 129 

10  x 42  Natureview 149 

8 x 32  Trophy  (w/p)  (249)  1 95 

1 0 x 42  Trophy  (w/p) (279)  219 

OPTOLYTH 

8 x 30  Alpin  (258)275 

8 x 40  Alpin  (279)298 

10x40  Alpin  (283)305 

10x50  Alpin  (315)331 

12x50  Alpin  (320)340 

7x42  Alpin  (295)309 

TBG  80  body (475)530 

TBS  80  body  (475)530 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD  (669)815 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece  (1 57)  1 75 

20x  (WW)  eyepiece  (1 38)  1 58 

30x  or  40x  eyepiece (87)  89 

70x  (WW)  eyepiece  (1 89)  1 93 

20-60X  zoom  eyepiece  ...  .(1 65)  21 0 

Cam.  adaptor  850mm 185 

Stay-on  case  45 

DISCOVERY 

8x42  or  10x42  RR  GA  129 


interpretation  centre  on  Sunday 
11th  June 


★ HANNINGFIELD  RESERVOIR 

(off  A130,  north  of  Basildon). 

Sunday  18th  June,  near  fishing 
lodge. 


HERTS/BUCKS  BORDER 

TRING  PLANT  & GARDEN 
CENTRE,  BULBOURNE  ROAD, 
Nr.  TRING,  HERTS  HP23  5HF 

Open:  Tues  to  Sat,  10am-5pm 
Sunday  (1 1 ,00am  to  4.00pm) 
Phone/Fax:  01442  825590 
Location:  On  B488,  10  minutes 
from  A41  near  Tring.  Very 
accessible  from  Ml,  M25,  etc. 
Viewing  facilities  (Easy  disabled 
access)  Parking:  On  Site 


OPTICRON 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

8x32Dioptron 139 

8x42Dioptron  149 

1 0 x 42  Dioptron  149 

1 0 x 50  Dioptron  159 


8 x 32  (HRII)  204 

8 x 42  (HRII)  215 

10x42  (HRII)  219 

10x50  (HRII)  229 

7x42  (HRII)  205 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF  115 

HR  60mm  scopes: 

Standard  60s  body 236 

60/45°  body  (angled)  310 

60/SR  body  (rubberised) 273 

60/SR  ED  body  (rubberised)  . . . .449 

60/45°  ED  body  (angled) 469 

New  gen.  scopes: 

HR  66  299 

HR  66  (45°) 326 

1 5x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 94 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 122 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  55 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  58 

60x  HR  eyepiece  47 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 132 

Soft  nylon  case 14 

Stay-on  case  44 

HR  80mm  body  345 

Eyepieces  as  above  but  increase 
power  by  33’/3% 

Soft  nylon  case 18 

Stay-on  case  44 


MANFROTTO  TRIPODS 


NEW! 

We  now 

stock  a 

wide 

selection 

of  BIRD 

and 

NATURAL 

HISTORY 

BOOKS,  in 

association  with 

SUBBUTEO  NHB  LTD. 

REPAIRS 

• Optical  instrument  experience 
unrivalled.  All  makes  sen/iced, 
including  Zeiss,  Leica  etc. 


• Mail  Order  (same  day) 

• Personal  Exports 

• Interest-free  short-term 
credit  (3  payments) 

• Part  exchange  arranged 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 
E.&O.E. 


★ QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
COUNTRY  PARK,  4 miles  south 
of  Petersfield,  Hants,,  on  the  A3. 

Sunday  6th  August. 


★ DENHAM  COUNTRY  PARK, 

Bucks.,  (A40,  M40  junction,  A412, 
A413,  etc).  Sunday  9th  July. 


I 


(D474) 


or  Birdwatchers 


BEIDAIHE  from  £1150 

with  Paul  Holt  and  Martin  Williams 
23  Sept-8  Oct 

EILAT  from  £490 

with  Killian  Mullarney 
29  Oct-5  Nov 


BHARATPUR  from  £1350 

with  Paul  Holt 
4-13  January  1996 


Details  from  Sunbird,  PO  Box  76, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  IDF. 
Tel  0767  682969  (Please  specify 
which  event  you  are  interested  in). 

Sunbird  is  a trading  name  of  Conderbury  Limited 


3003 


(D471) 


BIRD  HIDES 

by 

TIMBERGARDEN 

♦ Custom  built  to  suit  your  location. 

♦ Full  delivery  and  erection  service. 

♦ Bases,  steps  and  screening  undertaken. 

♦ All  buildings  are  guaranteed. 

♦ Designed  with  visitor  comfort  in  mind. 

♦ Good  buildings  at  sensible  prices. 

As  a family  firm  our  experience  extends  beyond 
the  supply  of  hides  to;  Wardens  Cabins,  visitor 
rooms  and  other  specialist  designs.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  locating  a hide  or  have  a different 
requirement  then  please  contact  Chris  Hipwell  at: 

31,  Lancaster  Way 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire 
Tel.  (01353)  668333 

TIMBERGARDEN 


(D361 ) 


An  Identification  Guide  to  the  World’s 

Tringa  Sandpipers 

Covers  the  Tringa  & Actitis  Sandpipers  plus 
Tattlers,  Phalaropes,  Turnstones  & Surfbird 
in  stunning  close-up. 

‘Highly  recommended’ 

Birding  World 

Also  available  in  the  same  series: 

An  Identification  Guide  to  the  World’s 

Calidris  Sandpipers 

Includes  all  the  stints  and  ‘peeps'  plus  Stilt 
Broad-billed  and  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers 
‘...very  high  professional  standard ...’ 

'...  a remarkable  achievement ...’ 

Birding  World 

‘...worthy  of  a prime  time  TV  slot ...’ 
‘...excellent  value  ..." 

Birdwatch 

£17.50  ea.  + £2.00  p&p  UK/Europe 

To  order  your  copy  send  cheque/Eurocheque 

Nature  Vision,  or  visa/access 
PO  Box  XG55  card  no.,  expiry 
Leeds  LSI  5 8XU  date  & signature. 

Each  video  runs  for  55mins  approx.  Allow  21 
days  for  delivery,  full  refund  if  dissatisfied 
(if  returned  within  1 4 days,  less  p&p) 

Filmed  & edited  by  Andy  Butler  (D480) 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend! 


LEADING 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HIGH 
QUALITY 

BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 

Select  from  the  world's  finest  optical  instruments: 
ZEISS*LEICA*HABICHT’NIKON*OPTOLYTH'KOWA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB-BUSHNELL-PENTAX-QUESTAR 
BRESSER-MIRADOR-OPTICRON-DOCTER-SWIFT 

Wide  range  eujinon-fumoto-praktica-ross 
Top  quality  Tripods:  SLIK-MANFROTTO-CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage  ! 


Visit  our  BIRD  ap'd 
CONSERVATION  CENTRE 

^Sacent  to  our  Binocular  and 
1 Telescope  showroom 

SvS" 

9 am  until  5pm 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
(APR  0%)  subject  to  status 

UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  time  to  choose  and 
discuss  options. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
for  easy  directions,  latest  prices 
and  mail 
orders. 


FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

Tel:01 676-540501  & 542476  Fax:01676-540930 


II 


British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subsc 

The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should 
be  sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Treuddyn,  Mold,  Clwyd  CH7  4LN. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

SPECIAL  OFFERS Please  tick  V 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Clement  The  Chiffchaff  (Hamlyn)  exclusive  SPECIAL  offer  (usually  £12.99) Paperback  £10.99  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  special  boxed  set  vols  1-9  (normal  price  £755, 

save  £105) £650.00  □ 

Dymond  The  Birds  of  Fair  Isle  (Dymond)  special  reduced  price  (usually  £1 1.95) Paperback  £5.95  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  zvith  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95).  £12.95  □ 
Marchant  & Higgins  Handbook  of  Australian,  Nezv  Zealand  and  Antarctic  Birds 

vol.  2.  raptors  to  lapwings  (OUP)  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £150) £125.00  □ 

Mason  'The  Blackcap  (Hamlyn)  exclusive  special  offer  (usually  £12.99) Paperback  £10.99  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  vols.  1 & 2 

exclusive  two-volume  PRICE  (usual  price  £115) £105.00  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Bibby  et  al.  Putting  Biodiversity  on  the  Map:  priority  areas  for  global  conservation  (ICBP) Paperback  £13.95  □ 

Birkhead  & Metier  Sperm  Competition  in  Birds  (Academic  Press) Paperback  £19.50  □ Hardback  £43.00  □ 

Collar,  Crosby  & Stattersfield  Birds  to  Watch  2:  the  zuorld  list  of  threatened  birds 

(BirdLife  International) Paperback  £19.50  □ 

Heinzel,  Fitter  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  zvith  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 

new  edition  (HarperCollins) Paperback  £9.99  □ 

Lloyd,  Tasker  & Partridge  The  Status  of  Seabirds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser) £19.95  □ 

Porter,  Willis,  Nielsen  & Christensen  Flight  Identification  of  European  Raptors  (Poyser)  £17.95  □ 

Sibley  & Ahlquist  Phytogeny  and  Classification  of  Birds  (Yale  UP)  £65.00  □ 

Welty  & Babtista  The  Life  of  Birds  (Saunders/HBJ)  £44.50  □ 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Byers,  Olsson  & Curson  Buntings  and  Sparrozvs:  a guide  to  the 

buntings  and  North  American  sparrows  (Pica  Press)  DUE  AUGUST £28.00  [I 

Chantler  & Driessens  Szvifts:  a guide  to  the  szvifts  and  tree  swifts  of  the  zuorld  (Pica  Press)  DUE  JULY £25.95  □ 

Jones,  Dekker  & Roselaar  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  rnegapodes  (OUP)  DUE  JULY. 

Plus  FREE  tee-shirt £35.00  □ 

Shirihai  The  Birds  of  Israel  (Academic  Press)  due  1995 approx.  £80.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Alstrom,  Colston  & Lewington  A Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (HarperCollins).  ...£14.99  □ 
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HISTORY  MUSEUM 


Grey-tailed  Tattler  in  Wales:  new 
to  Britain  and  Ireland 


R.  I.  Thorpe 


A Grey-tailed  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes  frequented  the  Dyfi  Estuary, 
Gwynedd/Dyfed  (Ceredigion/Meirionnydd),  from  13th  October  to  17th 
November  1981.  It  was  seen  by  35-40  people,  of  whom  P.  E.  Davis,  A.  D.  Fox 
and  M.  Stott  submitted  notes.  The  record  was  accepted  as  the  first  for  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Category  A. 

Circumstances 

On  13th  October  1981,  I was  walking  away  from  the  Saltings  Hide  at  the 
Ynys-hir  RSPB  Nature  Reserve  on  the  Dyfi  Estuary  with  two  voluntary  wardens 
when  I noticed  two  Common  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  and  a smaller,  greyer 
wader  flying  north  along  the  River  Dyfi.  I watched  the  three  birds  until  they  went 
out  of  sight,  my  attention  attracted  by  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  grey 
individual.  On  this  brief  view,  its  uniform  grey  upperparts  and  white  underparts 
did  not  suggest  any  species  with  which  I was  familiar.  Thankfully,  after  a short 
period  of  time,  I noticed  the  bird  in  question  flying  back  towards  us  and  landing 
in  view  some  250  m away.  On  the  ground,  the  initial  impression  was  of  a bird 
showing  the  structural  characters  of  a Redshank,  but  with  plumage  more 
reminiscent  of  a Red  Knot  Calidris  canutus.  After  a few  minutes,  it  flew  again  and 
this  time  landed  on  a small  raised  bank,  bobbing  in  typical  Tringa  fashion.  With 
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mounting  excitement,  I attempted  to  obtain  details  through  a telescope,  but  again 
the  bird  flew,  landing  this  time  some  200  m in  front  of  the  Saltings  Hide.  We 
returned  to  the  hide  and  obtained  further  views.  It  did  not  come  any  closer,  but 
a call  note  was  heard.  After  some  discussion  with  a visitor  in  the  hide,  I was  still 
unsure  of  its  identity,  but  the  possibility  of  its  being  a tattler  was  discussed, 
although  that  suggestion  seemed  too  far-fetched.  As  'the  views  had  not  been  ideal, 
there  was  still  a lingering  doubt  that  it  might  be  an  aberrant  individual  of  a 
common  species,  but  I returned  home  and  consulted  Don  Roberson’s  Rare  Birds 
of  the  West  Coast  (1980)  and,  on  turning  to  the  tattler  photographs  on  page  148, 
I was  shocked  to  realise  that  the  bird  that  I had  just  seen  on  the  reserve  was  almost 
certainly  a Grey-tailed  Tattler. 

As  the  tide  had  now  dropped,  there  was  no  way  to  observe  the  bird  until  the 
following  day,  so  I set  about  obtaining  more  information  on  the  separation  of  the 
two  tattler  species,  discussing  the  bird  with  other  birders  and  informing  several 
local  people  whom  I thought  might  be  interested  in  seeing  it. 

The  following  day,  the  bird  was  seen  again  at  high  tide  by  R.  Q.  Skeen  and 
me.  Much  better  views  were  obtained,  and  by  now  I was  reasonably  certain  that 
it  was  a Grey-tailed  and  not  a Wandering  Tattler  H.  incana. 

As  soon  as  I was  happy  that  the  identification  was  beyond  doubt  and  the  bird 
appeared  settled,  I began  to  make  plans  to  cope  with  the  expected  large  influx  of 
birders.  Local  birdwatchers,  who  had  seen  the  bird,  were  requested  to  keep  the 
information  to  themselves  until  additional  help  was  organised  to  supervise  what 
was  expected  to  be  a major  ‘twitch’.  Unfortunately,  the  planning  came  to  nothing 
when  the  reserve  warden  made  the  decision  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
the  news  be  released.  This  decision  was  based  on  several  factors,  including  severe 
access  problems  with  very  limited  car-parking  space  and  potential  risk  of 
disturbance  to  the  wintering  wildfowl  on  the  estuary  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tattler’s 
favoured  feeding  area.  It  was  also  considered  that  a large  influx  of  people  and 
vehicles  to  the  reserve  would  be  detrimental  to  the  already  delicate  relationship 
between  the  reserve  and  its  tenant  farmer.  As  one  who  has  travelled  to  see  many 
rarities  found  by  others,  I personally  found  it  very  difficult  to  be  involved  in  this 
restriction  of  information,  but,  as  a RSPB  employee,  I had  to  respect  the  decision 
of  the  warden. 

The  bird  remained  in  the  area  during  the  next  week,  but  was  visible  only  at 
high  tide.  On  23rd  October,  it  was  disturbed  by  a Peregrine  Falcon  Falco 
peregrimis  and  flew  off  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Dyfi.  It  was  then  recorded  on 
the  reserve  only  on  the  highest  tides,  being  seen  for  the  last  time  on  17th 
November.  A full  description  follows,  based  on  my  own  notes  and  those 
submitted  to  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  by  P.  E.  Davis,  A.  D.  Fox  and 
M.  Stott. 


Description 

SIZE  About  two-thirds  that  of  Common 
Redshank.  Similar  in  shape,  but  slimmer. 
(Neck  often  stretched,  even  raised  in  flight, 
giving  a curious  shape  on  the  wing;  at  rest, 
primary  tips  reached  only  to  tip  of  tail, 
although  it  looked  long-winged  in  flight, 
ADF.) 


head  pattern  Head-on,  a white  area  above 
the  bill  where  distinct,  but  thin,  supercilia 
met.  Rest  of  forehead  grey,  with  white  feather 
tips  visible  at  close  range.  Grey  of  crown 
slightly  darker  than  grey  nape  (slate 
blue-grey,  ADF),  setting  off  the  supercilium 
well.  (Supercilium  very  obvious,  narrow  and 
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Fig.  1.  Sketch  and  notes  on  Welsh  Grey-tailed  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes  (M.  Stott). 
Taken  from  photocopy  of  original  (latter  lost  in  the  post),  hence  defects,  including  the  crease- 
line  through  the  larger  drawing. 


fading  behind  eye,  with  no  sharp  termination, 
ADF;  drawn  as  strong  and  well  marked  to 
above  ear-coverts  by  MS.)  Sides  of  face  grey, 
except  for  an  off-white  area  extending  from 
below  the  bill  across  to  the  eye.  Thin  black 
line  through  the  lore  extending  to  just  behind 
the  eye,  creating  a well-marked  striped 
pattern  of  dark  crown,  pale  supercilium  and 
dark  eye-stripe. 


UPPERPARTS  Mantle  grey,  feathers  tipped 
white,  giving  a scaly  pattern  at  close  range  and 
in  good  light,  but  appearing  uniform  at  a 
distance.  On  closed  wing/scapular  region,  a 
pale  area  contrasted  with  surrounding  grey,  a 
useful  pointer  when  locating  the  bird  at  long 
range.  Primaries  tipped  black.  Rump  pale  grey 
and  uniform,  with  no  indication  of  barring. 
Tail  uniform  grey. 
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UNDERPARTS  Throat  and  chin  white,  fading 
into  grey  suffusion  on  the  breast,  which  ended 
in  a distinct  pectoral  band,  but  with  a slight 
extension  of  grey  beneath  the  closed  wing. 
Belly  and  undertail  pure  white. 

WINGS  Upperwing  pattern  difficult  to 
determine,  varying  according  to  light  and  hard 
to  see  because  of  the  bird’s  wing  action. 
Appeared  uniform  grey,  with  darker  primary 
tips,  and  an  indication  of  a very  slight  pale 
‘flash’  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  and  a thin, 
pale  bar  along  the  edge  of  the  secondary 
coverts  (coverts  darkening  to  primary1  coverts, 
contrasting  slightly  with  paler  secondaries  and 
primaries,  ADF). 

Underwing  striking,  with  thin  black  line  on 
axillaries  and  very  dark  grey  (often  appearing 
black)  underwing-coverts  contrasting  with 
whitish  or  very'  pale  grey  flight  feathers  (with 
faint  brownish  wash,  ADF).  Primaries  darker 
towards  tip. 

bare  parts  Bill  about  l’A  to  l'A  times  the 
length  of  the  head  and  dark,  except  for  'A  to  'A 
the  length  of  the  lower  mandible,  which  was 
yellow.  The  nasal  groove  was  seen  well  from 
15  m away  using  a telescope  in  excellent  light 
and  was  a distinct,  but  shallow  oval,  extending 
from  the  nostril  for,  at  most,  half  the  length  of 
the  yellow  on  the  lower  mandible  (i.e.  less  than 
one  quarter  the  length  of  the  bill). 

Legs  long  (but  shorter  visible  tibia  than 
on  Common  Redshank),  yellow  or 
greenish-yellow  in  some  lights. 


Grey-tailed  Tattler:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 

call.  The  call  was  heard  on  several  occasions: 
a note  written  as  ‘chew'-ee’,  like  a cross 
between  calls  of  European  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  apricaria  and  Grey  Plover  P. 
squaiarola  (i.e.  with  the  quality'  of  European 
Golden,  but  with  the  intonation  of  Grey)  (not 
unlike  Grey','  but  more  plaintive  like  European 
Golden,  MS;  ‘too-ee’,  very'  like  European 
Golden,  PED).  On  one  occasion,  this  was 
repeated  quickly,  with  three  or  four  notes  run 
together.  (Series  of  notes  led  to  two-note 
w'histle,  something  like  ‘dwer-di,  dw’er-di, 
der-di  dloo-weef;  ‘wi-wee-wee’  given  on  the 
ground  and  remarkably  piercing  ‘dweeeeeee’ 
with  rising  inflection,  ADF.) 
behaviour  On  the  ground,  the  tattler  fed  by 
picking  food  from  the  surface  of  mud  or  grass 
and  spent  most  of  its  time  dashing  about  at 
great  speed.  On  its  favourite  feeding  area,  it 
would  chase  away  any  Redshanks  that  came 
too  close,  lowering  its  head  and  rushing  at  the 
intruder  with  its  bill  held  horizontally.  On 
landing,  or  w'hen  nervous,  it  would  bob  its  tail 
once  or  twice  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
perched  on  a floating  branch,  it  bobbed  for 
several  seconds. 

In  flight,  its  wing  action  was  distinctive,  with 
very  deep,  flicked  beats  of  long  wings  (flick  of 
Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos,  but 
more  reminiscent  of  Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax , 
MS;  downflick  with  slow  upstroke  reminiscent 
of  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  nigei •;  frequent  glides 
on  arched  wings,  ADF). 


Identification  of  the  bird  on  the  Dyfi  as  either  a Grey-tailed  or  a Wandering 
Tattler  was  relatively  straightforward,  once  the  initial  shock  of  finding  such  an 
exceptional  bird  had  worn  off.  The  separation  of  these  two  species  was  slightly 
more  problematical  as,  at  the  time,  the  literature  was  confusing  and  access  to 
many  references  difficult.  Mainly  on  the  basis  of  its  call  note  and  head  pattern, 
I was,  however,  able  to  conclude  that  it  was  a Grey-tailed. 

Separation  of  Wandering  from  Grey-tailed  Tattler 

The  following  summary  of  identification  features  is  based  on  further  information 
now  available,  including  the  extensive  file  put  together  by  the  BBRC  during 
circulation  of  the  record. 


General 

Both  species  are  fairly  uniform  dark  grey  above  and  white  below,  with 
proportionately  short  yellow  legs  and  long  wings  and  tail. 

Structure 

Although  Wandering  is  on  average  slightly  larger  and  bulkier,  this  is  of  limited  use 
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in  the  field.  Wandering  looks  smaller-headed,  with  the  bill  appearing  heavier  at 
the  base.  A further  pointer  towards  separation  is  the  nasal  groove,  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  sufficiently  close.  The  value  of  this  feature  in  the  field  is  rather 
limited,  as  even  in  the  hand  the  exact  extent  of  the  nasal  groove  can  be  difficult 
to  assess  (Jaensch  1982).  On  Wandering,  the  nasal  groove  should  extend  from 
the  nostril  for  about  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  on  Grey-tailed  to 
just  over  half  the  length  of  the  bill.  An  individual  showing  a groove  extending  well 
beyond  half  the  bill  length  is,  however,  more  likely  to  be  a Wandering,  while  one 
apparently  showing  a groove  less  than  half  the  bill  length  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
either  species. 

Shape 

Differences  in  shape  have  been  described,  with  Grey-tailed  tending  to  walk  more 
horizontally  and  with  the  neck  more  at  right  angles,  whereas  Wandering  may  walk 
with  a more  sloping  back,  grading  more  into  the  neck. 

Breeding  plumage 

Separation  is  relatively  straightforward,  with,  on  Wandering,  the  entire  underparts 
barred  dark  except  for  a small  area  of  clear  white  on  the  belly,  but,  on  Grey-tailed, 
the  barring  on  the  underparts  is  less  broad  and  present  only  on  the  breast,  flanks 
and  edges  of  undertail-coverts. 

Non-breeding  and  first-year  plumages 
HEAD  PATTERN 

Clearer,  more  striking  white  supercilia,  which  are  more  pronounced  before  the  eye 
and  usually  meet  across  the  forehead,  whiter  sides  to  the  face  and  a thicker  black 
loral  stripe  are  all  characteristics  usually  associated  with  Grey-tailed. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  much  variation,  with  first-years  possibly  being  more 
variable  than  adults.  While  these  features  cannot  be  relied  upon,  a bird  showing 
these  characters  is  more  likely  to  be  a Grey-tailed. 

UPPERPARTS 

Although  perhaps  difficult  to  judge  on  a lone  individual,  Grey-tailed  is  slightly 
paler  grey  on  the  upperparts  than  is  Wandering.  Grey- tailed  is  the  same  shade  of 
grey  as  winter-plumaged  Red  Knot,  but  may  also  have  a slightly  brownish  wash, 
whereas  Wandering  is  distinctly  darker  (Paulson  1986). 

On  first-year  tattlers  of  both  species,  the  scapulars,  coverts,  tertials,  uppertail- 
co verts  and  rump  are  tipped,  edged  or  notched  whitish.  Although  there  is 
considerable  overlap,  this  tends  to  be  more  pronounced  on  Grey-tailed,  and  a 
poorly  marked  bird  would  be  more  likely  to  be  a Wandering.  In  adult  non- 
breeding plumage,  the  rump  and  uppertail-coverts  can  have  whitish  fringes  on 
both  species,  although  again  the  tendency  would  be  for  Grey-tailed  to  be  more 
strongly  marked. 

A potentially  more  useful  characteristic  is  that  the  upperside  of  the  tail  on 
Grey-tailed  is  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  upperparts,  but  concolorous  on 
Wandering  (Paulson  1986). 
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UNDERl3  ARTS 

The  grey  breast  of  Wandering  is  darker  than  that  of  Grey-tailed,  with  the  sides 
of  the  lower  breast  and  flanks  more  extensively  grey,  while  the  corresponding 
areas  of  Grey- tailed  are  predominandy  white.  This  appears  to  be  a constant, 
readily  visible  feature  by  which  to  separate  the  two  species. 

CALLS 

The  typical  calls  of  Wandering  and  Grey-tailed  are  very  different  and  arguably 
the  best  means  of  separating  the  two  species  (although  not  much  help  with  a silent 
bird!).  During  circulation  of  the  record  to  the  BBRC,  expert  comment  was  sought 
from  Chris  Corben,  Jon  Dunn  and  David  Eades.  The  following  summary'  is  based 
mainly  on  their  comments. 

Although  call  transcriptions  are  notoriously  difficult  to  interpret,  the  structure 
of  the  typical  calls  differs  completely  between  the  two  species. 

The  typical  calls  of  Wandering  are  described  either  as  a rapid  soft  ‘ti-ti-ti-ti’,  or 
as  a series  of  hollow,  drawn-out  and  clear  whisdes,  delivered  very  rapidly,  the 
effect  recalling  the  call  of  Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus  in  structure,  but  with  a 
different  quality:  ‘syew-syew-syew’  and  ‘swewsy’.  The  same  call  has  also  been 
described  as  a plaintive  ringing,  accelerating  six-note  to  ten-note  trill,  all  on  the 
same  pitch.  Variants  of  the  call  have  been  likened  to  that  of  Wood  Sandpiper 
Tringa  glareola , but  usually  with  more  notes  and  not  so  sharp  or  loud.  Another 
has  been  described  as  a short  trill,  with  a distinctly  mechanical,  creaking  quality, 
often  repeated  several  times  in  rapid  succession.  Although  the  number  of  call 
notes  seems  to  be  variable  and  the  notes  may  be  repeated  at  a variable  rate,  the 
longer  versions  tend  to  drop  in  pitch  as  they  proceed. 

The  typical  call  of  Grey-tailed  is  a plaintive,  disyllabic,  upslurred  whistle 
‘chewee  or  ‘choo-woo’  or  ‘choo-er-woo’  recalling  those  of  Grey,  European 
Golden  or  Great  Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius  hiaticiila.  The  same  call  has  been 
described  as  rather  mellow,  with  the  first  note  dropping  slighdy  and  the  second 
rising.  Grey-tailed  may  occasionally  produce  a rapid,  polysyllabic  call: 
‘choo-oo-oo-oo-oo-ee’,  but  with  the  pitch  rising  throughout,  rather  than  falling  as 
with  Wandering.  Conversely,  Wandering  has  never  been  reported  to  give  a 
slurred,  disyllabic  call,  with  all  its  variants  being  polysyllabic. 

Distribution 

Grey-tailed  Tattlers  breed  along  stony  river-beds  in  the  mountains  of  Northeast 
Siberia  (Hayman  et  al.  1986).  Most  leave  during  August,  to  winter  in  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
There  are  records  from  Alaska,  Washington  and  California;  it  is  a regular  migrant 
in  the  outer  Aleutian  Islands  and  probably  breeds  just  west  of  the  Aleutians,  on 
the  Commander  Islands  (Roberson  1980). 

Wandering  Tattler  is  essentially  an  Alaskan  breeder,  wintering  in  California  and 
Mexico,  eastern  Australia  and  on  many  southern  Pacific  islands. 

Conclusion 

After  much  deliberation  during  several  circulations  of  the  BBRC  and  the  BOU 
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Records  Committee,  this  record  was  accepted  as  the  first  record  of  Grey-tailed 
Tattler  for  Britain  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Ibis  130:  334;  Brit.  Birds  80' 
540). 
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editorial  comment  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  BBRC,  has  commented:  "This 
welcome  account  of  the  first  Grey-tailed  Tattler  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  light 
of  the  1994  occurrence  of  the  second,  in  Scotland,  at  Burghead,  Grampian,  in 
November-December  1994,  which  was  seen  by  many  observers.  Thus,  while  the 
long  delay  is  unfortunate,  the  publication  of  details  now  is  more  pertinent.  The 
problems  of  separating  the  two  tattlers  remain  and  the  unequivocal  identification 
of  the  Dyfed  individual  in  1981 — some  years  before  the  appearance  of  Hayman, 
Marchant  & Prater’s  Shorebirds — was  even  less  straightforward.  As  Reg  Thorpe 
has  described,  BBRC  members  became  involved  in  lengthy  correspondence  with 
experts  from  opposite  ends  of  the  world  and  I echo  his  thanks  to  them  (and  to 
the  BBRC  members  at  the  time)  for  their  endeavours.  Fortunately,  the  field 
descriptions  stood  all  the  tests  and  identification  as  Grey-tailed  Tattler  was  clearly 
acceptable.’ 

Dr  David  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  BOURC,  has  commented:  ‘Grey-tailed 
Tattler  forms  half  of  a “species-pair”  with  the  Wandering  Tattler.  Wandering 
Tattler  breeds  in  southern  Alaska  and  possibly  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia,  wintering 
along  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  between  California  and  Ecuador,  and  across 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Australasia.  Grey-tailed  is  the  Old  World 
representative,  breeding  in  northeast  Siberia,  and  wintering  through  the 
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Philippines  and  coastal  Australia.  Thus,  the  two  coexist  on  part  of  the  wintering 
grounds,  and  possibly  overlap  in  Siberia  during  the  summer.  Grey-tailed,  in 
particular,  however,  is  still  a very  little-known  bird.  Both  are  very  long-distance 
migrants,  and  have  always  been  candidates  for  vagrancy  to  western  Europe. 

"Grey-tailed  Tattler  was  previously  on  the  British  & Irish  List  on  the  strength 
of  two  (a  male  and  a female)  that  were  collected  at  Rye  Harbour,  Sussex,  in 
September  1914.  This  record  was  removed  in  1963  (Ibis  105:  289-291)  following 
the  analysis  of  the  so-called  “Hastings  Rarities”. 

"The  detailed  investigative  work  of  the  BBRC  resolved  the  identification 
problems  with  this  species-pair,  and  made  life  very  easy  for  the  BOURC.  With 
no  reports  of  the  species  being  held  in  captivity,  and  a vagrancy  potential,  the 
record  was  accepted  on  a single  circulation,  and  readmitted  to  Category  A of  the 
British  & Irish  List  in  1988  (Ibis  130:  334-337).’ 
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EUROPEAN  NEWS 


This  regular  six-monthly  feature  summarises  information  for  the  whole  of  Europe 
(and  some  adjacent  parts  of  the  Western  Palearctic)  and  has  officially  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Association  of  European  Rarities  Committees  for  publication  of  com- 
pilations of  major  rarity  records  from  each  country. 

This  thirty-seventh  report  includes  records  from  38  countries. 

Details  of  all  recent  records  have  been  supplied  by  the  official  national  corre- 
spondents (see  list  at  end  of  this  report),  and  relevant  published  records  have  also 
been  extracted  for  earlier  years  from  the  major  national  journals. 

These  summaries  aim  to  include  all  records  of:  (1)  significant  breeding-range 
expansions  or  contractions;  (2)  major  irruptions  of  erupting  species;  (3)  Asiatic 
vagrants;  (4)  Nearctic  species  (excluding  ducks,  waders  and  gulls  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  where  they  are  regular);  (5)  other  extralimital  vagrants;  and  (6)  major 
national  rarities,  even  if  common  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  single  individuals. 

Records  still  awaiting  formal  ratification  by  the  relevant  national  rarities  com- 


mittee are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adarnsii 
ESTONIA  First  to  eighth  records:  Spithami  on 
10th  October  1992*,  two  at  Virtsu  on  12th 
May  1994*,  four  at  Ristna,  Is.  Hiiumaa,  on 
13th  May  1994*  and  single  there  on  14th  May 
1994*  (all  Laanemaa  District). 

POLAND  Third  inland  record:  near  Zamosc  on 
12th  November  1994*  (total  of  13  records). 
SWITZERLAND  Vagrant:  juvenile  from  12th 
December  1994  to  at  least  8th  January  1995 
from  about  five  sites  in  region  of  Bodensee, 
Lake  Constance. 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps 
FRANCE  First  record:  Dunkerque,  Nord,  from 
2nd  to  at  least  21st  January  1995*. 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 
FAROE  isiands  Second  record:  Toftavtn  on 
12th-  19th  December  1993  (first  record  was  in 
February  1952). 

Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena 
CYPRUS  Fifth  record:  Potamos  Liopetri  on 
15th  November  1992  (first  to  fourth  records 
were  in  December  1981,  November  1984, 
November  1986  and  September  1989). 

Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 
EGYPT  Largest  wintering  concentrations  since 
1980:  5,81 1 counted  during  waterbird  surveys 
of  southern  Lake  Nasser  from  30th  January  to 
3rd  February  1995. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea  rnelanophris 
FRANCE  Fourth  record:  immature  off 


Clipon/Dunkerque,  Nord,  on  6th  November 
1994*. 

Soft-plumaged  Petrel  superspecies  Pterodroma 
mollis/madeira/feae 

Ireland  Vagrant:  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co. 
Cork,  on  11th  August  1993. 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Cahnectris  diomedea 
channel  isiands  Second  record  for  Guernsey: 
passing  Chouet  on  5th  September  1994  (first 
record  was  in  October  1967). 

Great  Shearwater  Puffinus  gravis 

ISRAEL  Third  record:  Tel -Aviv  Port  in  January 

1995*. 

Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus 
Finland  First  record:  Vaasa  archipelago  on 
west  coast  on  11th  September  1994*. 

Mediterranean  Shearwater  Puffinus 
yelkouan 

BULGARIA  Influx  in  1986:  350  near  Nesebar  on 
24th  July,  216  in  bay  of  Sozopol  on  28th  July 
and  1,300  near  Sozopol  on  1st  August. 

Little  Shearwater  Puffinus  assimilis 
GIBRALTAR  Third  record:  flying  west  at 
Europa  Point  on  27th  August  1994  (first  and 
second  records  were  also  in  August,  in  1985 
and  1988). 

Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma 
leucorhoa 

LITHUANIA  First  record:  Pervalka  on  15th 
October  1994. 
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Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodrorna 
monorhis 

SPAIN  First  record:  trapped  in  colony  of 
European  Storm-petrels  Hydrobates  pelagicus 
at  Benidorm  islet,  Alicante  province,  on  13th 
July  1994*. 

Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodrorna  castro 
FINLAND  First  record:  19th  January  1993,  died 
(Unnut  29(6):  11). 

Blue-footed  Booby  Sula  nebouxii 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  adult  at  Perros-Guirec, 
Cotes  d 'Armor,  on  16th  August  1994*  (origin 
unknown,  cf.  Inca  Tern  Laro  sterna  inca ). 

Northern  Gannet  Morns  bassanus 
CROATIA  Third  record:  13th  August  1992 
(Troglodytes  6:  51-53). 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo 
ESTONIA  Continued  increase:  about  965  nests 
in  five  colonies  in  1993  and  at  least  1,450 
nests  in  eight  colonies  in  1994;  first  inland 
colony,  with  eight  nests  on  L.  Vortsjarv  in 
1994  (all  other  colonies  in  Western  Estonia;  cf. 
Brit.  Birds  87:  311). 

Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 
EGYPT  Potential  new  breeding  species:  seven 
on  islet  off  Ras  el  Flikma  east  of  Matruh  on 
25th  September  1994  and  one  nearby  at  Ruka 
on  27th. 

Pygmy  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  pygmeus 
ITALY  Second  breeding  records:  four  individu- 
als in  summer  1993,  through  winter  1993/94, 
six  in  spring  1994  and  three  nests  in  July 
1994,  with  13  nestlings,  and  up  to  14  individ- 
uals roosting  together  later,  in  Punte  Alberete 
and  Valle  Mandriole  in  southern  Po  Delta* 
(first  record  was  of  two  pairs  breeding  there  in 
1981;  present  but  no  confirmed  breeding  in 
1982;  Avocetta  5:  155-156;  Stephano  Volponi 
& Davide  Emiliani  in  litt.). 

White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus 
EGYPT  Largest  wintering  concentrations  since 
1930:  1,157  during  waterbird  surveys  of 
southern  Lake  Nasser  from  30th  January  to 
3rd  February  1995. 

Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecanus  crispus 
Bulgaria  Breeding  colony  destroyed:  sole 
breeding  colony  completely  destroyed  in  1 994 
when  reedbeds  were  burned. 

UKRAINE  First  breeding  record:  three  pairs  on 
Kugurluj  Lake,  Odessa  Region  (Danube 
Delta),  on  15th  May  1985. 

Pink-backed  Pelican  Pelecanus  rufescens 
DENMARK  Presumed  escape:  3rd-4lh  August 
1992  (DOFT  88:  101). 


morocco  Correction:  flock  of  six  at 

Merzouga  (Brit.  Birds  88:  27)  was  on  30th 
April  1994  (not  24th  May  1994). 

Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 
SWEDEN  Second-highest  and  third-highest 
twentieth-century  totals:  368-370  booming 
males  in  1992  and  399-407  in  1993  (Vdr 
Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  40;  21:  55). 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus 
NORWAY  Fifth  record:  juvenile  at  Bronnoy, 
Nordland,  on  6th-7th  September  1994*. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides 
IRELAND  First  record  since  1988  and  fifth  this 
century:  two  at  Dungarvan  Harbour,  Co. 
Waterford,  on  2nd-5di  May  1994. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 
Denmark  Fifth  and  sixth  records:  3rd  May 
1992  and  30th  May  1992  (DOFT  88:  101). 
FRANCE  High  numbers:  up  to  200  in  Villars- 
les-Dombes,  Ain,  on  13th  December  1994. 
POLAND  First  record:  Zator,  near  Krakow,  on 
29th  July  1994*  (record  in  May  1992  now 
deleted). 

Sweden  Presumed  escape:  first  record  of 
southeast  Asian  subspecies  coromandus  near 
Kalix,  Norrbotten,  on  21st-30th  August 
1994*,  and  then  at  Frostkage  and  Holmo  vil- 
lage, Vasterbotten,  until  29th  September 
1994*  (perhaps  same  individual  seen  in 
Finland  earlier  during  summer). 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 
channel  islands  Highest-ever  numbers:  17  at 
Fort  Le  Crocq,  Guernsey,  on  10th  September 
1 994,  and  111  at  Longueville  Marsh,  Jersey, 
on  20th  October  1994. 

great  Britain  Large  post-breeding  influx: 
well  over  400  recorded  during  August  and 
September  1994,  mostly  on  southern  estuaries. 
NETHERLANDS  Influx:  at  least  30  in  southwest- 
ern Netherlands  in  mid  August  1994. 

Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba 
Ukraine  Correction:  first  breeding  record  in 
western  Ukraine  (Brit.  Birds  88:  27)  was  in 
Volyn  Region  (not  Lviv  Region). 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea 
GREAT  BRI  TAIN  Census:  about  6,500  nesting 
pairs  in  England  and  Wales  in  1993  (highest 
number  since  annual  censuses  began  in  1928). 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 

great  Britain  Record  numbers:  about  40 

during  1994,  mostly  in  May  or  June. 
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Plate  65.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus , Netherlands,  5th  November  1994  (Arnoud  B.  van 
den  Berg ) 


Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 
ITALY  First  breeding  record:  pair  with  four 
young  at  Fenera  Regional  Park  on  23rd  June 
1994  (Airone  162:  114-121). 

Abdim’s  Stork  Ciconia  abdimii 

DENMARK  Presumed  escape:  13th  August  to 

10th  October  1992  (DOFT  88:  101). 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 

Denmark  Continued  decrease:  only  six  pairs 

with  19  juveniles  in  1994. 

Netherlands  Increase:  at  least  70  breeding 
pairs  in  1994. 

SPAIN  Census:  1 6,463  breeding  pairs  (7,508  in 
Extremadura  and  5,197  in  Northern  Meseta) 
in  1994  (impressive  increase  during  last 
decade,  cf.  6,753  pairs  in  1984; 
SEO/BirdLife). 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus 
DENMARK  Influx:  at  least  nine  during  au- 
tumn/win ter  1994*. 

NETHERLANDS  Largest-ever  influx:  including 
up  to  12  individuals  and  flocks  of  eight  at 
Kampina,  Noordbrabant,  on  10th  September 
1994,  ten  over  De  Cocksdorp,  Texel, 
Noordholland,  on  24th  September  1994  and 
up  to  seven  at  Stitswerd,  Groningen,  from 
27th  September  to  8th  October  1994;  one 
overwintered  at  Haarlem,  Noordholland,  dur- 
ing 1994/95  (plate  65). 

Sacred  Ibis  Threskiomis  aethiopicus 
DENMARK  Third  record  (presumed  escape): 
Skive  Fjord,  W-Jutland,  on  1st  August  1994*. 
France  Feral  breeding:  derived  from  semi- 
captive population  created  in  1976  at 
Branfere,  Morbihan,  natural  breeding  started 


80  km  away  at  Lac  de  Grand-Lieu  in  1991, 
then  none  in  1992,  but  five  pairs  rearing  11 
young  in  1993  and  40  pairs  rearing  about  50 
young  in  1994  ( Alauda  62:  275-280). 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 
NETHERLANDS  Breeding  count:  605  pairs  nest- 
ing at  ten  sites  (minimum  of  ten  pairs  at  each) 
in  1993;  first  breeding  record  on  Ameland, 
Friesland,  in  1994. 

African  Spoonbill  Platalea  alba 
Denmark  First  record  (presumed  escape): 
Ribe,  S-Jutland,  on  23rd  July  to  23rd  August 
1994*  and,  presumed  same,  at  Hov  Vig, 
Zealand,  on  12th-25th  September  1994*. 

Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber 
ITALY  Second  breeding  record:  63  pairs  at 
Orbetello  Lagoon,  Tuscany,  on  25th  June 
1994  (Riv.  Ital.  Orn.  64:  86-87). 

Black  Swan  Cygnus  atratus 
NETHERLANDS  Feral  breeding:  established  reg- 
ularly in  recent  years,  widi  most  pairs  in  south- 
western Netherlands  (e.g.  Philipsdam, 
Zeeland) . 

Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 
CYPRUS  Second  and  third  records:  three  adults 
at  Spiro’s  Pool  on  5th  December  1994  and 
two  adults  at  Lamaca  Airport  North  Pool  on 
18th-28th  December  1994. 

SLOVENIA  Vagrants:  three  at  Trbojsko  jezero 
on  21st  December  1994  and  two  at  Ormosko 
jezero  on  28th  January  1995. 

Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalis 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS  Fourth  record  for  Jersey: 

four  in  St  Ouen’s  Bay  on  2nd-30th  January 
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1995  (previous  records  were  in  December 
1911,  November  1954  and  Januarv-Februarv 

1977). 

PORTUGAL  First  record  this  century:  juvenile  at 
Faro,  Algarve,  on  31st  December  1993. 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser 
erythropus 

NETHERLANDS  Increase:  35-40  in  winter 
1994/95,  including  four  families  of  five  or  six 
each  (apparendy  owing  to  Swedish  breeding 
success,  cf.  Dutch  Birding  15:  220-224). 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser 
CANARY  ISLANDS  Correction:  winter  1993/94 
record  was  not  the  second  ( Brit . Birds  87: 
313):  there  have  been  several  previous  ones. 

Ross’s  Goose  Anser  rossii 
NETHERLANDS  Returning  vagrant:  for  eighth 
consecutive  winter,  from  10th  November 
1994  onwards. 

Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis 

SWEDEN  Continued  increase:  2,150  pairs 

breeding  in  1993  (Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  61). 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bemicla 

DENMARK  Third  record  of  race  nigricans : 21st 

September  1992  (DOFT  88:  102). 

ESTONIA  Fourth  to  sixth  records  of  race  hrota: 
28th  May  1994,  30th  September  1994*  and 
2nd  October  1994*  (three  previous  records 
were  in  1962  and  1978). 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis 
CYPRUS  Third  record:  single  in  flock  of  White- 
fronted  Geese  Anser  albifrons  at  Spiro’s  Pool 
on  22nd  December  1994  (second  was  in 
December  1993,  Brit.  Birds  87:  313). 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 
DENMARK  Irruption  update:  minimum  of  75- 
100  individuals  in  autumn  1994,  with  latest  in 
November. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Influx:  about  50  presumed  im- 
migrants of  unknown  (possibly  captive)  origin 
between  June  and  October  1994. 

HUNGARY  Small  influx:  at  least  six  records 
(eight  individuals  at  one  location)  from  March 
to  September  1994*. 

Li  thuania  First  record:  Kuronian  Bay  from 
27th  July  to  1 9th  August  1994  (species  in- 
cluded in  Category  D). 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 
canary  ISIANDS  Correction:  record  on  14th 
February  1 99 1 was  not  the  second  (Brit.  Birds 
87:  313):  there  have  been  other  previous  ones. 
DENMARK  Second  record:  male  at  Tippeme, 
W-Jutland,  on  lst-30th  December  1994*  (first 
was  on  3rd- 11th  April  1992;  DOFT  88:  102). 


Finland  Vagrants:  one  in  1992  and  four  in 

1993  (eight  previous  records;  linnut  28(6): 
11;  29(6):  11). 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  two  in  1993  (15  previous 
records;  Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  105). 

Falcated  Duck  Anas  falcata 
Denmark  Second  record  (presumed  escape): 
male  at  Esbjerg,  W-Jutland,  on  24th  August 
1994*. 

Baikal  Teal  Anas  fortnosa 
NETHERLANDS  Vagrant  (perhaps  escape):  first- 
winter  male  on  River  Meuse  at  Thorn, 
Limburg,  on  20th  November  1994*  and  at 
Broekhuizen,  Limburg,  from  25th  December 

1994  to  early  January  1995*  (plate  67  on  page 
269;  nine  previous  records). 

Common  Teal  Anas  crecca 
canary  isiands  Correction:  record  of  caroli- 
nensis  in  December  1991  to  March  1 992  (Brit. 
Birds  87:  313)  was  not  the  second,  but  the 
fourth,  following  the  discovery  of  two  previous 
specimen  records. 

Croatia  Winter  census:  second-commonest 
duck,  with  2,979  (5%  of  all  ducks)  in  January 
1988  (Troglodytes  6:  55-93). 

Denmark  Vagrant:  adult  male  of  race  caroli- 
nensis  on  7th  April  1991  (five  previous  records; 
DOFT  88:  102;  record  on  4th- 11th  June 
1993*,  Brit.  Birds  87:  3,  becomes  seventh). 
Norway  Vagrant:  male  of  race  carotinensis  at 
Lista,  Farsund,  Vest-Agder,  on  25th-26th 
April  1992  (ten  previous  and  two  subsequent 
records) . 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos 
Croatia  Winter  census:  commonest  duck, 
with  53,049  (87%  of  all  ducks)  in  January 
1988  ( Troglodytes  6:  85-93). 

American  Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes 
SWEDEN  Second  record:  Hogby  hamn,  Oland, 
on  2nd-8th  August  1 994*  and,  probably  same, 
at  Stenasabadet,  Oland,  on  3 1 st  August  1 994* 
(possible  escape). 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 

DENMARK  Vagrant:  21st  April  to  4th  May 

1992  (six  previous  records;  DOFT  88:  102). 

Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  Camargue  on  20th  August 
1994*  and  4th  September  1994*. 
morocco  Censuses:  wintering  population  av- 
eraging 1,050  individuals  during  last  five  years 
(about  half  of  IWRB-estimated  population  of 
the  western  Mediterranean). 

Spain  Decrease:  from  70-100  pairs  in  1992  to 
some  45  in  1993  and  30-35  in  1994  (Quercus 
87:  12-17). 


When  you  traverse  hill  and  dale  in  search  of  nature’s  marvels,  you  expect 
the  clearest  images  available.  That  is  what  Nikon  gives  you. 

In  August  1994,  Bird  Watching  magazine  selected  our  Nikon 
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standing brightness  and  clarity”  of  our  Nikon  30x/38x  Wide  Eyepiece  for 
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MAIN  STREET,  TITCHWELL, 

NR.  KINGS  LYNN, 

NORFOLK,  PE31  88B 
Open  7 days  9am  - 6pm 
Tel:  01485  210101 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  ore  500  yards  east 
of  the  RSPB  reserve  al  Titchwell  on  the  A 149 
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SLIMBRIDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

THE  WILDFOWL  AND  WETLANDS  TRUST, 
SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GL2  7BT 
Open  7 days  9.30am  - 5.30pm 
Tel:  0374  746472 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  situated  within  the  reserve 
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YORKSHIRE 
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WAKEFIELD  ROAD,  DENBY  DALE, 

WEST  YORKSHIRE,  HD8  8QJ 
Open  Mon  Sol  9am  - 6pm 
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HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  close  by  the 
roilway  station  at  Denby  Dole  on  the  A636 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 

ANGUAN  WATER  BIRDWATCHING  CENTRE 
EGLETON  RESERVE,  RUTLAND  WATER, 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  LEI 5 8BT 
Open  Weekends  ond  Bank  Holidays  9am  • 5pm 
Tel:  01572  770656 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  situated  on  the  Egleton 
Reserve  at  Rutlond  Water  Follow  signposts  to 
Egleton  Village  on  the  A6003  to  Oakham 
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8,  9 & 10  ROYAL  OPERA  ARCADE, 

PALI  MALL,  LONDON,  SW1Y  4UY 
Open  Mon  Fri  9am  - 6pm 
Sat  9am  - 4pm 

Tel:  0171-839  1881  Fax:  01 71  839  8 1 1 8 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  ore  300  yards  from 
Piccadilly  Underground  Station  in  Royal  Opera 
Arcade  between  Pall  Mall  and  Charles  II  Street 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

204  HIGH  STREET,  BARNET, 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  EN5  5SZ 
Open  Mon  - Sat  9om  - 6pm 
Tel:  0181  449  1445,  0181-441  7748 
Fax:0181-440  9999 

HOW  TO  FIND  US,  We  are  10  mins  from  M25  and  AIM 
motorways  and  1 5 mins  walk  from  High  Barnet  Tube  Station 
situated  at  the  Hadley  Green  end  of  Barnet  High  Street 
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Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  mfina 
Netherlands  Increasing:  after  earlier  decline, 
breeding  numbers  now  increasing,  with  at  least 
27  pairs  in  1994. 

Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina 
CROATIA  Winter  census:  third-commonest 
duck,  with  2,589  (4%  of  all  ducks)  in  January 
1988  ( Troglodytes  6:  55-93). 

Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 
CANARY  ISLANDS  Correction:  records  in  1986 
and  1991  were  not  the  first  to  fourth  (Brit. 
Birds  87:  314),  since  ‘there  are  other  previous 
records’. 

FRANCE  Wintering:  four  males  and  one  female 
(all  but  two  returning  birds)  in  1994/95*. 
SWEDEN  Vagrant:  one  in  1992  (14  previous 
records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  87). 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 
EGYPT  Largest  wintering  concentrations  since 
1981:  19,281  counted  during  waterbird  sur- 
veys of  southern  Lake  Nasser  from  30th 
January  to  3rd  February  1995. 

Greater  Scaup  Aythya  marila 

CANARY  ISLANDS  Fifth  record:  male  on 

Tenerife  in  January  1995. 

Cyprus  Fifth  record:  two  males  at  Akhna  Dam 
on  16th  January  1993. 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis 
canary  ISLANDS  First  record:  immature  fe- 
male wintering  on  Tenerife  from  November 
1994  to  March  1995*. 

NETHERLANDS  First  record:  first-winter  male  in 
Walcheren,  Zeeland,  from  21st  November 
1994  to  15th  January  1995*. 

SWITZERLAND  First  record:  male  during  23rd 
January  to  18th  March  1993,  but  considered 
to  be  possible  escape  and  placed  in  Category 
D (Om.  Beob.  91:  231). 

Common  Eider  Sornateria  mollissima 
BULGARIA  First  inland  record:  female  on  lake 
near  Pravetz,  Sofia  Region,  about  300  km 
from  Black  Sea  coast,  on  8th  December  1988. 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata 
DENMARK  Vagrants:  28th  September  1992 
(eight  previous  records;  DOFT  88:  102)  and 
male  at  Romo,  SW-Jutland,  on  15th-16th 
October  1994*. 

FINLAND  Vagrants:  three  in  1992  and  one  in 
1993  (27  previous  records;  Ldnnut  28(6):  11; 
29(6):  11). 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  three  in  1992  and  two  in 
1993  (35  previous  records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl. 
19:  87;  21:  105). 

Velvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca 

HUNGARY  Second-largest  wintering  flock  in 


past  20  years:  73  near  Szob  on  the  Danube  in 
November  1994. 

Lithuania  Large  inland  summer  flock:  about 
100  on  Plateliu  Lake  (about  100  km  from 
Baltic  coast)  on  2nd  July  1994. 

MOROCCO  Second  record  this  century: 
Medhiya  beach  on  27th  December  1993*  (Le 
Heron  178:  14;  first  was  in  December  1989, 
Brit.  Birds  84:  228). 

SWITZERLAND  Unusual  summer  record:  male 
and  six  females  at  Les  Grangettes/Villeneuve 
on  22nd  July  1994. 

Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica 
NORWAY  Returning  vagrant:  adult  male  first 
recorded  on  22nd  December  1986  (Brit.  Birds 
82:  323)  returned  each  winter  up  to  1993/94 
(but  not  1994/95). 

Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 
CROATIA  Winter  census:  fourth-commonest 
duck,  with  1,045  (2%  of  all  ducks)  in  January 
1988  (Troglodytes  6:  55-93). 

MOROCCO  Fifth  record:  two  females  at  Sidi- 
Moussa-Oualidia  on  14th  November  1993* 
(fourth  record  was  at  same  location  in 
November  1984,  Brit.  Birds  78:  640). 

Hooded  Merganser  Mergus  cucullatus 
Denmark  Second  record  (presumed  escape): 
Stauningso,  Zealand,  on  8th- 11th  August 
1994*. 

Red-breasted  Merganser  Mergus  serrator 
EGYPT  Second  and  third  records  since 
1953:  females  at  Lake  Qarun  in  El  Fayoum 
on  3rd  December  1994  and  off  coast  of  El 
Malaha  in  North  Sinai  on  30th  December 
1994. 

Switzerland  First  breeding  record:  female 
with  one  young  on  2nd-5th  August  1993 
(Om.  Beob.  91:  222),  but  male  paired  with  fe- 
male Goosander  M.  merganser  in  1977-78 
probably  reared  hybrid  young  (Brit.  Birds  71: 
584). 

Goosander  Mergus  merganser 
IRELAND  First  breeding  record  in  East  Coast 
county:  in  1994  (previous  breeding  records 
confined  to  Northwest). 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 
BELGIUM  First  record:  adult  on  27th-28th 
April  1992  (Aves  31:  4). 

FRANCE  Range  expansion:  pair  holding  territo- 
ry in  marais  Vernier,  Eure,  Normandy,  from 
22nd  August  to  at  least  end  of  1994*. 
Switzerland  Vagrant:  adult  at  Kalt- 
brunnerriet  on  30th  October  1994. 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

SWEDEN  Continued  increase:  about  500  pairs 
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in  Skane  in  1993  and  recolonising  neighbour- 
ing provinces  ( Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  65). 

Lammergeier  Gypaetus  barbatus 
Bulgaria  First  and  second  records  since  1 980: 
at  one  of  vulture  feeding-stations  established 
by  BSPB  near  Madzharovo,  Khaskovo 
Region,  on  21st  March  1994,  and  another  on 
6th  May  1994  ( Neophron  2/94:  12). 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  perenopterus 
Spain  Recolonisation  of  Mallorca,  Balearic 
Islands:  nest  with  chick  at  Tramuntana  range 
in  1993  (after  extinction  during  1970s;  Anuari 
Omilologic  de  les  Balears  8:  45-47). 

SWEDEN  Fifth  record:  27th  May  1993  ( Var 
Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  105). 

Monk  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus 
Bulgaria  Census:  two  pairs  successfully  bred 
in  1994  in  same  area  as  in  1993  (Brit.  Birds 
87:  315). 

SPAIN  Continuing  recovery':  at  least  1,027  pairs 
in  1994  (cf.  363  in  1983-84  and  774  pairs  in 
1989,  Brit.  Birds  84:  229;  VI  Congress  on 
Mediterranean  Raptors,  Palma  de  Mallorca). 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

SPAIN  Populauon  estimate:  837-999  pairs 

(Ardeola  41:  177-181). 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus 
Denmark  Influx:  seven  in  April-May  1992 
(53  previous  records;  DOFT  88:  102-103). 
einiand  Influxes:  nine  in  1992  and  11  (high- 
est-ever  total)  in  1993,  including  male  Pallid 
paired  with  female  Montagu’s  Harrier  C.  py- 
gargus  rearing  three  hybrid  young  in  1 993  (82 
previous  records  of  Pallid  Harrier;  Linnut 
28(6):  11;  29(6):  11-12). 

Luxembourg  Vagrant:  adult  male  on  20th 
October  1994. 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus 
Denmark  Above-average  spring  passage:  82 
during  25th  April  to  end  of  May  1992,  in- 
cluding a record  46  at  Skagen;  15-18  breeding 
pairs  in  1992  (DOFT  88:  127). 

Dark  Chanting-goshawk  Melierax  metabates 
SPAIN  Deletion:  only  record,  at  Algeciras  on 
1 3th  July  1 963,  now  rejected  (Ardeola  41:  116- 
117). 

Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 
GREAT  Britain  Ringing  recovery:  nestling 
ringed  in  Rogaland,  Norway,  in  June  1994, 
trapped  at  Theddlethorpe  Dunes, 
Lincolnshire,  on  17th  October  1994  (first 
proof  that  some  migrants  or  winterers  on 
British  mainland  have  crossed  the  North 
Sea). 


Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 
FRANCE  Small  influx:  about  15-20  in  Northern 
France,  but  also  as  far  south  as  Charente- 
Maritime  and*  west  to  Ouessant,  Finistere,  in 
October  1994*. 

GREA  T BRITAIN  Influx:  over  100  arrived  or 
passed  through  in  late  October  1994;  East 
Coast  migration  in  autumn  1994  was 
largest  since  October  1974  (when  there 
were  250). 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aqttila  pomarina 
BELGIUM  Fourth  record:  2nd  July  1992  (first 
since  1950;  Oriolus  60:  58). 

Steppe  Eagle  Aquila  nipalensis 

ESTONIA  First  record:  Spithami,  Laanemaa 

District,  on  15  th- 16th  May  1993*. 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca 
SPAIN  Census:  145  territories  and  139  breed- 
ing pairs  of  the  race  adalberti  in  1994  (VI 
Congress  on  Mediterranean  Raptors,  Palma  de 
Mallorca) . 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus 
DENMARK  First  record:  16th  September  1980 
(there  were  six  subsequent  records  by  the  end 
of  1994;  DOFT  88:  103). 
einiand  Second  and  third  records:  23rd  April 

1993  and  11th  May  1993  (Linnut  29(6):  13). 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 

canary  isiands  Correction:  minimum  of  14 

pairs  breeding  in  1992-93. 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni 
poiand  Vagrants:  adult  males  at  Bobrowniki 
on  29th  September  1994*  and  at  Medyka  on 
2nd  October  1994*. 

slovenla  Decrease:  only  ten  pairs  in  1993; 
present  in  1 994,  but  none  bred. 

Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 
Denmark  Largest-ever  spring  invasion:  mini- 
mum of  592  between  1 2th  May  and  mid  June 
1 992,  including  at  least  460  at  Skagen  (DOFT 
88:  129). 

einiand  Influxes:  32  records  in  1992  and  32 
in  1993  (Linnut  28(6):  12;  29(6):  14). 
ireiand  Vagrants:  seven  or  eight  singly,  in 
Cos.  Cork,  Londonderry,  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  in  May 

1994  (only  12  previous  records). 

SWEDEN  Influxes:  about  120  in  1992  and  78  in 
1993  (about  1,370  previously;  Var  Fagelv. 
suppl.  19:  50;  21:  66-67). 

Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae 
(ANAR'S'  islands  Census:  66  breeding  pairs  in 
northern  islets  in  1987. 

de.nmark  First  and  second  records:  4th 


’Si 


Plate  66.  Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor,  Greece,  23rd  April  1990  (Brit.  Birds  87: 
316)  (M.  Gaetlich ) 


Plate  67.  Above,  first-winter  male  Baikal  Teal  Anas  fonnosa,  Netherlands,  27th  December 

1994  (. Arnoud  B.  van  den  Berg ) 

Plate  68.  Below,  Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii,  Finland,  20th  October  1993  (Petri  Rissaneri) 
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October  1988  and  25th  May  1989  (DOFT  88: 
103). 

SLOVENIA  Second  record:  Strunjanske  soline 
on  21st  August  1993. 

SPAIN  Census  in  Balearic  Islands:  610  pairs  in 
1994  ( VI  Congress  on  Mediterranean  Raptors, 
Palma  de  Mallorca'). 

SWEDEN  Fifth  record:  19th-24th  August  1992 
( Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  19:  88;  July  1991  report, 
Brit.  Birds  85:  447,  was  not  accepted). 

Sooty  Falcon  Falco  concolor 
EGYPT  Largest-ever  concentration:  about  150 
pairs  nesting  on  Zabargad  Island  in  the  Red 
Sea  on  10th  October  1994. 

Saker  Falcon  Falco  cherrug 
CHANNEL  islands  First  record:  adult  of  un- 
known origin  at  Noirmont,  Jersey,  on  7th 
November  1994  to  at  least  16th  January 
1995. 

FINLAND  First  record:  29th  April  1992  ( Linnut 
28(6):  13). 

SLOVENIA  Fourth  record:  adult  at  Podova  on 
30th  April  1993. 

SWEDEN  Presumed  escape:  single  (with  rings 
on  both  legs)  migrating  at  Falsterbo,  Sk&ne,  on 
29th  August  1994*. 

Black  Grouse  Tetrao  telrix 
DENMARK  Decline:  only  six  males  left  at  last  two 
sites  in  Jutland  in  1 994  (cf.  declines  in  eastern 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands, 
Brit.  Birds  81:  332;  84:  5;  87:  316). 

Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 

SWEDEN  Census:  about  210  singing  males  in 

1992  (cf.  280  in  1988,  205  in  1989,  180  in 
1990  and  145  in  1991;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  19: 
53;  21:  68). 

Com  Crake  Crex  crex 

IRELAND  Census:  174  singing  males  in  1993,  a 
decline  of  81%  since  1988,  but  only  31%  de- 
crease on  the  Shannon  callows  (Irish  Birds  5: 
125-138). 

SWEDEN  Increase:  about  495  singing  males  in 

1993  (Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  21:  68). 

Allen’s  Gallinule  Porphyntla  alleni 
canary  islands  Third  and  fourth  records: 
Gran  Canaria,  Tenerife  in  January  1992  and 
in  December  1994*. 

American  Coot  Fulica  americana 
PORTUGAL  First  record  for  Iberia:  first-winter  at 
Ludo,  Faro,  Algarve,  on  17th  September  1992. 

Houbara  Bustard  Chlamydotis  undulata 
CANARY  ISLANDS  Correction:  census  {Brit. 
Birds  88:  32)  was  in  December  (not 
September)  1993. 


Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda 

CZECH  REPUBLIC  Correction:  13-17  individuals 

in  1990  (not  1,317,  Brit.  Birds  87:  32). 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 
Austria  Influx:  at  least  ten  breeding  pairs  in 
Lake  Neusiedl  area  (previous  influx  was  20 
pairs  in  1965). 

Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 
Lithuania  First  breeding  record:  five  or  six 
pairs  in  colony  in  Nemunas  Delta  in  1993 
(Acta  Om.  Lithuanica  9-10:  143);  colony  in- 
creased in  1994.  Cf.  recent  colonisation  or 
new  breeding  records  in  Czech  Republic, 
Egypt,  Sicily  and  western  Ukraine  (Bril.  Birds 
81:  332;  84:  5;  87:  5). 

Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 
AUSTRIA  Census  in  eastern  Austria:  six  to  nine 
pairs  in  1994. 

Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus 
SWEDEN  Second  record:  5th- 13th  August  1993 
(Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  21:  108). 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii 
NETHERLANDS  Fourth  record:  Oostvoome, 
Zuidholland,  on  4th  September  1994*. 

Spain  First  record:  Ebro  Delta  on  25th-29th 
August  1993*. 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fidva 
DENMARK  Third  record:  28th  July  1992 
(DOFT  88:  104). 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  Morups  Tange,  Halland,  on 
2 2nd  October  to  5th  November  1994*  (18 
previous  records). 

American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  three  in  Western  France 
during  September-October  1994*. 
Netherlands  Fourth  to  sixth  records: 
Grijpskerke,  Zeeland,  on  24th-26th  May 
1 994,  Olst,  Overijssel,  on  30th  May  1 994,  and 
moulting  adult  on  Texel,  Noordholland,  on 
14th-23rd  October  1994. 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  8th- 14th  July  1992  and 
15th  July  1992  (six  previous  records;  Vdr 
Fdgelv.  suppl.  19:  89);  Hoburgen,  Gotland, 
on  25th  September  1994*  (eleventh 
record). 

Spur-winged  Lapwing  Hoplopterus  spinosus 
HUNGARY  First  record:  17th  October  1993 
(Aquila  101:  238-239). 

Sociable  Lapwing  Chettusia  gregaria 
FINLAND  Fourth  record:  9th  June  1992  (Linnut 
28(6):  14). 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  juvenile  in  Brenne,  Indre, 
on  16th  October  1994*;  singles  at  Misy- 
sur-Yonne,  Scine-et-Mame,  on  28th-30th 
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October  1994*,  at  Moeze,  Charente-Maritime, 
on  15th  October  1994*  and  at  Luze,  Indre-et- 
Loire,  on  lst-7th  January  1995*. 

SWITZERLAND  Vagrant:  Bolle  di  Magadino  on 
7th  October  1994. 

White-tailed  Lapwing  Chettusia  leucura 
FINLAND  Second  record:  15th  May  1990 
( Linnut  28(6):  14). 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidiis  pusilla 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  juvenile  on  Ouessant  on  6th- 
10th  September  1994*  (five  previous 
records). 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  trapped  at  Ria  de 
Alvor,  Algarve,  on  18th  October  1992. 

Western  Sandpiper  Calidris  mauri 
DENMARK  Deletion:  now  removed  from 
Danish  list  (DOFT  88:  104). 

IRELAND  First  record:  North  Slob,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  3rd-6th  September  1992  (Irish 
Birds  5:  199-201). 

Red-necked  Stint  Calidiis  nificollis 
SWEDEN  Vagrant:  adults  on  26th  July  1992, 
lst-5th  July  1993  and  12th  July  1993  (five 
previous  records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  89; 
21:  108);  Falsterbo,  Skane,  on  18th  August 
1994*  (ninth  record). 

Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla 
canary  ISLANDS  First  record:  Fuerteventura 
in  August  1994*. 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
FINLAND  Third  and  fourth  records:  Pori  on 
23rd-25th  May  1994*  and  at  Hailuoto  on 
20th-2 1st  July  1994*  (first  and  second  records 
were  in  1980  and  1982). 

NETHERLANDS  Second  record:  Holwerd, 

Friesland,  on  1 9th-2 1 st  August  1 994  (first  was 
in  October  1977). 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  18th  July  1992,  3rd-5th 
June  1993  and  24th  June  1993  (six  previous 
records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  90;  21:  108). 

Baird's  Sandpiper  Calidiis  bairdii 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  baie  d’Audieme,  Finistere, 
on  9th- 11th  August  1994*. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 
BELGIUM  Vagrant:  two  in  September  1992  (19 
previous  records  since  1900;  Oriolus  60:  58). 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS  Fifth  and  sixth  records  for 
Jersey:  singles  at  St  Ouen’s  Pond  on  1st  and 
14th  September  1994  (previous  records  were 
in  1 875,  September-October  1 987,  September 
1988  and  September  1989). 

DENMARK  Vagrants:  15th  May  1992,  11th 
June  1992  and  26th  July  to  1st  August  1992 
(14  previous  records:  DOFT  88:  104). 


FINLAND  Vagrants:  two  in  1992  (26  previous 
records;  linnut  28(6):  14). 

France  Influx:  17  from  August  to  October 
1994*. 

Hungary  Vagrants:  three  at  Naszaly  on  12th- 
13th  September  1993  (Aquila  101:  235-236). 
NORWAY  Vagrants:  23rd  May  1992  and  10th- 
12th  June  1993*  (record  in  October  1993, 
Brit.  Birds  87:  317,  becomes  forty- ninth). 
SWEDEN  Vagrants:  three  in  1992  and  ten  in 
1993  (70  previous  records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl. 
19:  90;  21:  109). 

Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima 
canary  islands  Correction:  record  in 
December  1991  to  March  1992  (Brit.  Birds 
87:  317)  was  the  first  for  Tenerife,  but  the 
fifth  for  the  Canary  Islands. 

GREECE  Second  record:  three  at  Alylli  Lagoon, 
Pieria,  on  13th  May  1980. 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus 
MOROCCO  Third  record:  Barrage  Mansour 
Eddahbi,  Ouarzazate,  on  29th  April  1990 
(records  in  January  and  August  1992  and  May 
1994,  Brit.  Birds  85:  450;  87:  7 and  88:  33, 
become  fourth  to  sixth). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis 

Finland  Vagrant:  18th-21st  September  1993 
(eight  previous  records;  Linnut  29(6):  14). 
France  Small  influx:  one  in  August  and  five 
in  September  1994*. 

Hungary  First  record:  10th-20th  October 
1993  (Aquila  101:  236-238). 

Netherlands  Vagrant:  adult  at  Julianadorp, 
Noordholland,  from  29th  August  to  3rd 
September  1994  (eight  previous  records). 
NORWAY  Vagrant:  Verdal,  Nord-Trondelag, 
on  29th  August  1992  (14  previous  records). 
Sweden  Vagrant:  5th  October  1988  and  6di 
August  1993  (14  records  up  to  1992;  Var 
Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  90;  21:  109);  Ottenby, 
Oland,  on  1 0th- 1 1th  September  1994*  and  at 
Stora  Oren,  Oland,  on  2nd  October  1994* 
(seventeenth  and  eighteenth  records). 

Slender-billed  Curlew  Numenius  tenuirostris 
GREECE  Vagrant:  Porto  Lagos  on  14th  April 

1992. 

ITALY  Correction:  record  in  Sicily  (Brit.  Birds 
87:  7)  was  at  Tago  Pergusa,  Enna,  from  21st 
December  1991  to  30th  January'  1992. 
MOROCCO  Date  extension:  two  at  Merja  Zerga 
(Brit.  Birds  87:  317;  88:  35)  from  9th  October 

1993.  Wintering:  single  at  Sidi  Moussa- 
Oualidia  on  14th  November  1993*,  and  two 
at  Merja  Zerga  from  18th  September  1994  to 
at  least  December  1994. 
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Upland  Sandpiper  Barlramia  longicauda 
NORWAY  First  record:  Elverum,  Hedmark, 
from  about  22nd  October  to  9th  November 
1994*. 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis 
Estonia  Fifth  and  sixth  records:  pair  in  delta 
area  of  River  Kasari,  Laanemaa  District,  on 
17th  May  1989*,  and  single  on  Is.  Vormsi, 
Laanemaa  District,  on  21st  May  1993*  (cf. 
earlier  records,  Bril.  Birds  76:  274). 

IRELAND  Third  record:  two  at  North  Slob,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  17th  August  1994,  one  remain- 
ing to  2 1 st  (first  and  second  were  in  1 982  and 
1984). 

SWEDEN  Record  numbers:  27  records  in  1993 
(113  previous  records;  Var  Fdgelv.  suppl.  21: 
71). 

Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 
NETHERLANDS  First  record:  first-winter  near 
Middelburg,  Zeeland,  on  15th  January  1995* 
(perhaps  same  individual  as  that  at  Rockliffe, 
Cumbria,  England,  from  15th  October  to  13th 
November  1994,  and  between  Dudzele  and 
Zeebrugge,  Westvlaanderen,  Belgium,  from 
27th  November  to  2nd  December  1994). 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes 
SWEDEN  Fifth  record:  9th- 14th  June  1992  (Var 
Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  91). 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  dnereus 
Lithuania  Second  record:  Nemunas  Delta  on 
20th  May  1994  (first  was  of  three  in  May 
1988,  Brit  Birds  84:  230). 

Spain  First  record  for  Balearic  Islands:  8th 
August  1992  (Ardeola  41:  112). 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia 
CANARY  islands  Correction:  record  in 

November  1991  (Brit.  Birds  87:  318)  was  the 
third,  not  the  first. 

France  Vagrant:  juvenile  in  Brenne,  Indre,  on 
24th  September  1994*  (six  previous  records). 
Ireland  First  summer  record:  individual  in 
summer  plumage  at  Dunquin,  Co.  Kerry',  on 
22nd  June  1994. 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor 
BELGIUM  Vagrant:  1 8th-2 1 st  May  1992  (11 
previous  records  since  1900;  Oriolus  60:  58). 
NETHER]  ands  Vagrant  and  latest-ever  record: 
Eemshaven,  Groningen,  from  1 5th  October 
until  at  least  13th  November  1994  (14  previ- 
ous records). 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  17th- 19th  May  1992  (six 
previous  records;  Var  Fdgelv.  suppl.  19:  91- 
92). 


Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  bngicaudus 
CHANNEL  isi  ANDS  Third  record  for  Guernsey: 
juvenile  passing  Chouet  on  20th  September 
1994  (previohs  records  were  in  1881  and 
August  1980). 

SWEDEN  High  migration  numbers:  at  least  145 
during  autumn  1994  (though  breeding  in  fair 
numbers  on  fells  of  northern  Sweden,  the 
species  is  normally  quite  rare  on  migration). 

Great  Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ichthyaetus 
ISRAEL  Exceptionally  high  numbers:  at  least 
2,000  at  Bet  Shean  Valley,  Northern  Israel, 
during  last  week  of  December  1994*. 

Li  thuania  Second  record:  Nemunas  Delta  on 
9th  July  1994  (first  record  wus  in  June  1988, 
Brit.  Birds  86:  42). 

POLAND  Vagrant:  immature  at  Torun  on  22nd 
August  1994. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 
BULGARIA  Census:  63  pairs  at  Atanassovo 
Lake  Reserve  in  1994  ( Neophron  2/94:  13). 
Sweden  Largest-ever  influx:  at  least  22  during 
autumn  and  early  winter  1994*. 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  first-winter  in  Vendee  on 

28th  August  1994*. 

Gibraltar  Vagrant:  adult  in  summer  plumage 
seen  from  fern'  in  Strait  of  Gibraltar  on  14th 
March  1994  (only  previous  record  for 
Gibraltar  was  single  on  15th  and  27th 
November  1988).  See  also  below. 
morocco  Third  record:  summer-plumaged 
adult  in  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  off  Tangier,  on 
14th  March  1994*. 

Franklin’s  Gull  Lams  pipixean 

IRE1  and  First  record:  Co.  Kerry  on  7th- 11th 

May  1993  (Irish  Birds  5:  203-204). 

Slender-billed  Gull  Larus  genei 
finiand  First  record:  Pori  on  23rd  May  to 
22nd  June  1993  (Linnut  29(6):  12,  14-15). 
SWEDEN  First  record:  17th  May  1992  (Far 
Fdgelv.  suppl.  19:  93). 

Audouin's  Gull  Lams  audouinii 

canary  islands  Vagrants:  two  on  Tenerife 

from  December  1994  to  January'  1995. 

CZECH  REPUBLIC  First  record:  adult  near 
Tovacov,  central  Moravia,  on  4th- 11th 
November  1993  (probably  most  northerly  oc- 
currence of  this  species  in  Continental  Europe; 
Sylvia  30:  160-161). 

Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  dclawarensis 
Belgium  Second  record:  1 8th- 1 9th  April  1992 
(Oriolus  60:  58). 

canary  islands  Vagrants:  two  first-winters 
on  Tenerife  in  January  1995*. 
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HUNGARY  Second  record:  adult  on  thermal 
lake  near  Bokod  on  31st  December  1994*. 
SWEDEN  Vagrants:  one  in  1991  and  two  in 
1993  (four  previous  records;  Var  Fagelv. 
suppl.  19:  93;  21:  110). 

Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus  cachinnans 
NETHERLANDS  Breeding:  female  of  the  race 
michahellis  bred  successfully  with  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  L.  fuscus  at  IJmuiden, 
Noordholland,  in  1987  (one  young)  and  in 
1991-94  (two  young  each  year)  ( Dutch 
Birding  16:  231-232). 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea 

SPAIN  First  record:  adult  in  winter  plumage  at 

Fuenterrabia,  Hondarribia,  on  6th- 11th  April 

1994*. 

Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla 
Switzerland  Influxes:  total  of  36  in  January- 
February  and  October-December  1993  (cf. 
largest-ever  influxes  at  these  times  in  Poland 
and  Finland,  Brit.  Birds  87:  8,  318;  Orn.  Beob. 
91:  225). 

Royal  Tern  Sterna  maxima 
Gibraltar  Vagrant:  immature  feeding  below 
Europa  Point  on  25th  August  1994  before  fly- 
ing west  (eight  previous  records). 

Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis 
Slovenia  First  record:  adult  at  Ormosko  jeze- 
ro  on  5th  June  1993. 

Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea 
MOROCCO  Exceptional  inland  record:  ju- 
venile/first-winter over  Barrage  Mansour 
Eddahbi,  Ouarzazate,  on  29th  October 
1994. 

Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri 
NETHERLANDS  Second  record:  first-winter  at 
Kinderdijk,  Zuidholland,  on  5th  January  1995 
(first  was  in  November  1986,  Brit.  Birds  81: 
19). 

SWEDEN  First  record:  26th  April  1993  (Var 
Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  112). 

Bridled  Tern  Sterna  anaethetns 

FRANCE  Fifth  record:  Loire  Estuary,  Loire- 

Atlantique,  on  29th  August  1994*. 

GREECE  First  record:  adult  at  Tsoukalio 
Lagoon,  Amvrakikos,  on  6th  June  1987. 

Inca  Tern  Larostema  inca 
FRANCE  Influx:  up  to  eight  (all  but  two  adults) 
from  Dunkerque,  Nord,  to  lie  d’Ycu,  Vendee, 
on  Adantic  Coast  from  16th  July  to  end  of 
1 995*  (‘probably  escapes,  but  from  where,  as 
none  seen  in  Britain  or  Benelux  whereas  these 
were  seen  along  1,000  km  of  coast!’). 


Brunnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  lomvia 
DENMARK  Vagrant:  Hirtshals  Harbour,  N- 
Judand,  on  17th-18th  December  1994*  (third 
live  record). 

Black  Guillemot  Cepphus  grylle 
SLOVENIA  First  record:  2nd-3rd  January-  1994 
(not  1993,  Brit.  Birds  87:  319;  Acrocephalus 
15:  69-72). 

Little  Auk  Alle  alle 

Lithuania  First  record:  small  flocks  of  three 
and  two  in  Baltic  Sea  about  0.5-1  km  from 
coast  at  Klaipeda  on  27th  February  1992. 

Rock  Dove  Columba  livia 
Austria  Population  estimate:  feral  ‘street  pi- 
geons’ in  Vienna  calculated  to  be  around 
220,000  individuals,  based  on  densities  of 
12.5/ha  in  urban  centre  and  1.25/ha  in  subur- 
ban periphery  (Egretta  37:  78-93). 

Laurel  Pigeon  Columba  junoniae 
canary  islands  First  breeding  records  on 
Tenerife:  20  nests,  of  which  six  had  been  re- 
cendy  occupied,  during  July-September  1993 
(Alauda  62:  253-256). 

Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur 
FAROE  isiands  Escape/vagrant  of  the  Egyptian 
desert  race  mfescens : found  exhausted  at 
Tjornuvik  on  3rd  November  1987  (died  some 
days  later). 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis 
NORWAY  Fourth  record:  Molde,  More  & 
Romsdal,  on  25th  January  to  12th  February 
1992*. 

SWEDEN  Wintering:  Umea,  Vasterbotten,  from 
26th  January  1995*. 

Namaqua  Dove  Oena  capensis 
ISRAEL  Highest-ever  number  overwintering: 
about  ten  to  15  at  Eilat  in  winter  1994/95*  (cf. 
Brit.  Birds  82:  210-219). 

Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius 
SLOVENIA  First  record:  2nd-5th  May  1992 
(Acrocephalus  63:  48). 

SWEDEN  Second  record:  29th  July  1993  (Var 
Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  113). 

UKRAINE  First  record:  subadult  male  on 
Zmiiny  Island,  Odessa  Region,  on  27th  April 
1984.' 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus 
erythrophthalmus 

ICELAND  First  record:  found  dead  in  autumn 
or  early  winter  1935  (NattumfrceSingurinn  64 
in  press;  second  was  in  October  1982,  Brit. 
Birds  85:  453). 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus 
ICELAND  First  and  second  records:  3rd  January 
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1954  and  5th  October  1954  (both  dead; 
Nattunifrcedingurinn  64  in  press;  third  record 
was  in  October  1987,  Brit.  Birds  87;  9,  Bliki  8: 
32,  also  found  dead). 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 

canary  islands  First  record:  Fuerteventura 
in  January  1994. 

Denmark  Increase:  12-15  pairs  in  Judand  in 
1994  (probable  result  of  German  reintroduc- 
tion scheme). 

Pygmy  Owl  Glaucidium  passerinum 
Hungary  Third  and  fourth  records:  Sopron 
on  14th  January  1994  and  Bama,  Nograd 
County',  on  19th  January'  1994*  (both  dead). 

Ural  Owl  Sirix  uralensis 
ITALY  First  breeding  record:  pair  with  two 
young  at  Valle  del  Latisone,  Friuli-Venezia 
Giulia,  on  24th  July  1994  ( Oasis  11:  76-81). 

European  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus 
NETHERLANDS  Partial  census:  at  least  250 
breeding  pairs  in  parts  of  Veluw'e,  Gelderland, 
in  1994. 

Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus 
IRELAND  First  and  second  records:  St  John’s 
Point,  Co.  Down,  on  30th  October  1913,  and 
Howth  Head,  Co.  Dublin,  on  9th  August 
1993  (Irish  Birds  5:  207-208,  224). 

European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus 
SWEDEN  Absence:  none  in  1992,  for  the  first 
time  for  at  least  300  years  (Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl. 
19:  63). 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Picus  canus 
SPAIN  Deletion:  only  record,  of  pair  on  25th 
July  1982,  now'  deleted. 

Dunn’s  Lark  Eremalauda  dunni 
ISRAEL  Small  influx:  up  to  15  daily  at  K32  in 
South  Arava  Valley  from  November  1994  to 
February  1995*  (very'  rare  in  most  years;  cf. 
Sandgrouse  13:  7-13). 

Bar-tailed  Desert  Lark  Ammomanes  cincturus 
SPAIN  First  record  for  Balearic  Islands:  Cap 
Salinas,  Mallorca,  on  24th  March  1994*. 

Dupont’s  Lark  Chersophilus  duponti 
CYPRUS  First  record:  Phassouri  reedbeds  on 
8th  April  1 994. 

Thick-billed  Lark  Rhamphocoris  clotbey 
EGYPT  First  record  since  1969:  flock  of  15  on 
road  to  Siwa,  52  km  south  of  Matruh,  on  28th 
September  1994. 

Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra 
Switzerland  Largesl-evcr  influx:  12  during 
27lh  April  to  16th  May  1993  ( Orn . Beob.  91: 

227). 


Black  Lark  Melanocorypha  yeltoniensis 
SWEDEN  First  record:  male  on  6th-7th  May 
1993  (Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  114). 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
SWITZERLAND  Largest-ever  influx:  24  during 
25th  April  to  22nd  May  1993  (cf.  Calandra 
Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra ; Orn.  Beob.  91: 
228-229). 

Crested  Lark  Galerida  aistata 
SWEDEN  Continued  decline:  about  six  records 
and  no  breeding  in  1992,  breeding  population 
extinct  in  1993  (Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  64;  21: 
83). 

Oriental  Lark  Alauda  gulgula 

ISRAEL  Regularly'  wintering:  up  to  six  in  winter 

1994/95*. 

Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne  rupestris 
SWEDEN  First  record:  Beddingestrand,  Skane, 
on  6th  August  1994*. 

Ukraine  First  record:  two  on  Zmiiny  Island, 
Odessa  Region,  on  12th  May  1985. 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae 
BELGIUM  Vagrants:  12th  October  1991  and 
28th  September  1992  (Aves  31:  7). 

CANARY  ISLANDS  Second  record:  Tenerife  in 
November  1994*. 

channel  isiands  Fifth  and  sixth  records  for 
Jersey:  Les  Landes  on  30th  September  1994 
and  three  flying  over  Noirmont  on  7th 
October  1994  (first  record  was  in  October 
1983). 

DENMARK  Third-best-evcr  year:  31  in  1992, 
including  two  in  spring  and  autumn  records 
from  10th  September  to  8th  November  in- 
cluding ten  at  Blavand  (DOFT  88:  142). 
Largest-ever  autumn  numbers:  about  55  dur- 
ing autumn  1994. 

EGYPT  Vagrant:  Sharm  El  Sheikh,  South  Sinai, 
on  14th  and  25th  October  1994. 

F INI  .AND  Vagrants:  16  in  1992  and  12  in  1993 
(cf.  226  during  1975-91;  Unnut  28(6):  15; 
29(6):  15). 

FRANCE  Highest-ever  numbers:  40-45,  mainly 
in  the  cap  Gris-Nez  region,  Pas-dc-Calais,  but 
also  up  to  Pyrenees-Atlantiques,  during 
September-October  1994*. 

HUNGARY  First  record:  near  Augvalhaza, 
Hortobagy,  on  21st  September  1994*. 

Ireland  Vagrant:  27th  September  1993  (46 
previous  records;  Irish  Birds  5:  224). 
morocco  Vagrants:  Oued  Massa  on  26th 
October  1994  and  Oued  Sous  on  27th-28tii 
October  and  7th  November  1994  (22  previous 
records) . 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  38  in  1992  and  32  in  1993 
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(185  previous  records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  19: 
64-65;  21:  83-84). 

Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthns  godleiuskii 
FINLAND  Vagrants:  first-years  at  Kristiinan- 
kaupunki  on  16th-20th  October  1993  (plate 
68  on  page  269),  at  Pori  on  13th- 16th 
November  1993  and  at  Uusikaupunki  on  2nd 
November  1994  (six  previous  records). 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni 
FINLAND  Vagrants:  one  in  1992  and  four  in 
1993,  including  one  from  12th  June  to  6th  July 

1993,  the  first  summering  in  Europe  (Lirinut 
28(6):  15;  29(6):  15). 

FRANCE  Fifth  record:  Ouessant,  Finistere,  on 
5th  November  1994*. 

ISRAEL  Vagrants:  two  wintering  in  1994/95*. 
NORWAY  Vagrants:  Utsira,  Rogaland,  on  30th 
September  to  1st  October  1992  and  on  4th  to 
about  6th  October  1992  and  at  Flekkcrfjord, 
Vest-Agder,  on  25th  September  1993*  (total  of 
21  records;  record  on  lst-2nd  October  1992, 
Brit.  Birds  87:  320,  becomes  nineteenth). 
SWEDEN  Third  to  fifth  records:  one  in  May 
1993  and  two  in  October  1993  ( Var  Fagelv. 
suppl.  21:  114). 

Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi 

LITHUANIA  First  record:  trapped  at  Ventes 

Ragas  on  4th  November  1994. 

Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus 
LITHUANIA  First  and  second  records:  Kintai 
coastal  region  on  18th  September  1991,  and  at 
Ventes  Ragas,  Kursiu  Bay,  on  10th  May  1994. 

Water  Pipit  Anthus  spinoletta 
Ireland  First  record  for  Northern  Ireland: 
Waterfoot,  Co.  Antrim,  on  4th  February  to 
10th  March  1994. 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 
CZECH  REPUBLIC  Fifth  record  of  ashy-headed 
race  cinereocapilla:  adult  male  with  female  of 
unknown  race  near  Kojetin,  central  Moravia, 
on  29th  June  to  3rd  July  1994. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 

ITALY  Fifth  record:  26th  April  1992  {Riv.  Ital. 

Orn.  64:  82). 

NETHERLANDS  Fourth  record:  adult  female  at 
Eemshaven,  Groningen,  on  5th  September 

1994. 

Bohemian  Waxwing  Bomby cilia  garrulus 
CROATIA  Influx:  flock  of  400-500  in  Zagreb  in 
December-January  1991/92  ( Troglodytes  6: 
H6). 

DENMARK  Large  winter  invasions:  in  1988/89, 
1990/91  and,  in  1991/92,  about  64,000,  in- 


cluding about  22,500  on  Sjaelland  in  1992 
{DOFT  88:  143). 

Siberian  Accentor  Prunella  montanella 
DENMARK  First  record:  Christians©  on  5th 
October  1992  (DOFT  88:  105). 

SLOVAKIA  First  record:  caught  in  December 
1994  (Fulin,  8th  Ornithological  Conference  in 
Zvolen,  February  1995). 

Black-throated  Accentor  Prunella 
atrogularis 

Finland  Second  record:  23rd  October  1993 
{Unnut  29(6):  15-16). 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

LATVIA  Second  breeding  record  of  race  svecica 

for  Carpathia  and  first  breeding  record  in 

High  Tatras  Mountains:  nest  in  western  part 

of  High  Tatras  Mountains  in  1992  and  pair  in 

1993. 

Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus 
Denmark  Second  record:  female/first-year  at 
Blavand,  W-Jutland,  on  6th-9th  October 
1994*. 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  female  or  juvenile  at 
Kvikkjokk,  Lappland,  on  14th  August  1994* 
(11  previous  records). 

White-throated  Robin  Irania  gutturalis 
CYPRUS  Third  to  fifth  records:  single  at  Cape 
Greco  on  25th  April  1993  and  males  at  Ayia 
Napa  and  at  Paphos  Lighthouse  on  29th  April 
1994  (report  on  25th  October  1990,  Brit. 
Birds  84:  233,  not  accepted). 

Giildenstadt’s  Redstart  Phoenicurus 
erythrogaster 

FINLAND  Presumed  escape:  male  on  1 lth-20th 
October  1993  {Linnut  29(6):  13,  18). 

Plumbeous  Water-Redstart  Rhyacornis 
fuliginosus 

SWEDEN  Presumed  escape:  adult  male  in  June 

1993  {Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  21:  119). 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 
ESTONIA  Third  record  and  first  of  race  maura: 
male  at  Riguldi,  Laanemaa  District,  on  21st 
May  1993*  (first  and  second  records  were  in 
July  1986  and  May  1990,  Brit.  Birds  85:  11). 
FINLAND  Breeding  of  eastern  race  maura:  two 
pairs  in  Kuusamo  reared  five  and  seven  young 
in  1992  {Linnut  28(6):  16). 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  first-winter  of  one  of  the 
eastern  races  mauralstejnegeri  on  Sein  island, 
Finistere,  on  27th  October  1994*. 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina 
FIN1AND  Vagrant:  Tampere  on  13th  April 

1994  (sixth  record,  fifth  was  in  spring  1989). 
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Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  kispanica 
Denmark  First  record:  Klintholm  Havn,  Mon, 
on  18th  October  1990. 

SWEDEN  Fourth  record:  4th  October  1993 
( Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  21:  116). 

UKRAINE  Fourth  record:  adult  male  on  Zmiiny 
Island,  Odessa  Region,  on  30th  April  1983. 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  male  in  Crau,  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  on  13th  November  1994*. 
NETHERLANDS  Third  and  fourth  records:  first- 
winter  males  at  Zandvoort,  Noordholland,  on 
8th-9th  October  1994,  and  at  Maasvlakte, 
Zuidholland,  on  6th  November  1994. 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  Bjorns  fyr,  Uppland,  on 
24th  September  1994*  (18  previous  records). 

Mourning  Wheatear  Oenanthe  lugens 
CYPRUS  First  record:  Paphos  Lighthouse  area 
on  9th  April  1 993  (record  on  1 0th  April  1 993, 
Biit.  Birds  87:  321,  becomes  second,  but  prob- 
ably same  individual). 

Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  naumanni 
FINIAND  Second  record  of  nominate  race: 
first-year  male  at  Helsinki  from  1 9th 
November  to  6th  December  1 994  (first  was  in 
April  1988;  there  are  two  previous  records  of 
the  race  eunomns , in  October  1980  and  May 
1983). 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  mficollis 
FINLAND  Vagrant:  black-throated  atrogularis  on 
19th  January  to  13th  March  (17  previous 
records;  Linnut  29(6):  13  & 17). 

Mistle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus 

CANARY  ISLANDS  First  record:  Tenerife  in 

February  1994. 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis 
AUSTRIA  Vagrant:  male  at  Illmitz,  Burgenland, 
on  2nd  August  1994. 

Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata 
Norway  Fourth  record:  ringed  at  Eigeroy, 
Rogaland,  on  3rd  October  1994*. 

River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis 
SWEDEN  Record  numbers:  about  255  in  1993 
(Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  21:  87). 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
DENMARK  Third  and  fourth  records:  4th  June 
1992  and  17th  September  1992  ( DOFT  88: 
106). 

FRANCE  Fifth  to  seventh  records:  trapped  in 
Baie  de  Seine,  Seine-Maritime,  on  23rd 
August  1994*,  and  at  Trunvel,  Finisterc,  at 
end  of  August  1994*  and  on  28th  October 
1994*. 


ireiand  Second  record:  first-year  found  dead, 
Galley  Head,  Co.  Cork,  on  13th  October  1991 
(first  was  in  December  1982;  Irish  Birds  3: 
572-595;  5:  192-195).  Also,  first-year  at  sea 
off  Ireland  on  14th  September  1993  (Irish 
Birds  5:  195-197). 

MALTA  Second  record:  ringed  in  September 
1994. 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  Vlieland,  Friesland,  on 
18th  September  1994  (six  previous  records). 
Slovenia  First  record:  29th  August  1992 
(Acrocephalus  63:  48). 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
dumetomm 

BELGIUM  First  to  fourth  records:  19th 

September  1988,  28th  September  1992 
and  two  on  3rd  October  1992  (Oriolus  60: 
60). 

SWEDEN  High  totals:  56  in  1992  and  62  in 

1993  (364  previous  records;  Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl. 
19:  68-69;  21:  88). 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
arundinaceus 

NETHERLANDS  Population  stable:  more  than 
300  territories  (of  which  about  170  in  north- 
western Overijssel)  in  1994. 

SWEDEN  Record  numbers:  about  395  in  1993 
( Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  2 1 : 89) . 

Thick-billed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  aedon 
FINLAND  First  record:  trapped  at  Norrskar  on 
11th  October  1994. 

Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida 
NORWAY  Deletion:  only  record,  in  July  1988 
(Brit.  Birds  84:  10),  now  rejected  because  of 
possible  confusion  with  Booted  Warbler 
Hippolais  caligata  of  the  race  rama. 

SWEDEN  First  record:  adult  of  race  opaca  on 
15th  September  1993  (Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  21: 
116). 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata 
FINLAND  Influx:  five  records  in  May-June 
1992  (15  previous  records;  Linnut  18(6):  16- 
17). 

Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 
morocco  Vagrants:  ten  trapped  in  Lower 
Moulouya  Valley  from  16th  April  to  15th  May 

1994  (is  probably  scarce  but  regular  spring 
migrant  in  eastern  Morocco). 

Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 
Belgium  Vagrant:  18th  April  1992  (fourth 
record  this  century;  Oriolus  60:  60). 

Sweden  Second  record:  Vombs  fure,  Skane, 
on  8th  October  to  2nd  November  1994*. 
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Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 
Ireland  First  and  second  records:  two  males 
in  Co.  Cork  in  April  1993  ( Irish  Birds  5:  1 97- 
198). 

Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana 

CYPRUS  Fourth  record:  adult  near  Amathus  on 

16th  November  1994. 

DENMARK  Second  record:  Asserbo,  Zealand, 
on  13th  November  1994*. 

FINLAND  Vagrants:  Lagskar  on  19th  October 
1994  and  Porvoo  on  7th-8th  November  1994 
(eight  previous  records). 

NETHERLANDS  Second  record:  Scheveningen, 
Zuidholland,  on  8th-9th  October  1994. 
SWEDEN  Vagrant:  Nasbybadet  on  22nd 

October  to  1st  November  1994*  (11  previous 
records). 

Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  honensis 
UKRAINE  First  record:  adult  male  on  Zmiinv 
Island,  Odessa  Region,  on  29th  April  1986. 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 
SWEDEN  High  numbers:  235  singing  males  and 
six  breeding  records  in  1992  (about  1,330  pre- 
vious records;  Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  70-71). 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis 
LITHUANIA  First  record:  Juodkrante,  Kuronian 
Spit,  on  11th  May  1994. 

Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus 
BELGIUM  Vagrants:  27th  October  1989  and 
17th  December  1992  (total  of  28  records  since 
1900;  Oriolus  60:  61). 

channel  islands  Second  record  for 
Guernsey:  Fauxquets  on  5th  October  1994 
(first  record  was  in  November  1991). 
DENMARK  Vagrants:  four  in  1992,  on  15th 
September,  30th  September  to  2nd  October, 
'late  September’,  and  2nd  October  {DOFT  88: 
146). 

ESTONIA  Vagrants:  singles  at  Kabli,  Parnumaa 
District,  on  3rd,  8th  and  1 1th  October  1994* 
(12  previous  records,  of  which  latest  two  were 
in  1989). 

FINLAND  Vagrants:  nine  in  1992  and  nine  (six 
plus  three*)  in  1993  (298  previous  records; 
Unnut  28(6):  17;  29(6):  17-18). 

FRANCE  Small  influx:  six  from  26th  October  to 
5th  November  1994*. 

great  BRITAIN  Major  arrival:  about  180  dur- 
ing October  and  November  1994  (more  than 
in  any  previous  year). 

LATVIA  Vagrants:  singles  trapped  at  Pape, 
Liepaja,  on  9th  October  1994,  and  at  Lake 
Engure,  Tukums,  on  24th  October  1994  (16 
previous  records). 

POLAND  Vagrant:  trapped  at  Przebrno,  Baltic 
coast,  on  30th  October  1994*. 


SWEDEN  Vagrants:  13  in  1992  and  14  in  1993 
(316  previous  records;  Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  19: 
71-72;  21:  91). 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inornatus 

BELGIUM  Vagrant:  27th  October  1992  ( Aves 
31:  7). 

CHANNEL  islands  First  record  for  Herm: 
Belvoir  Valley  on  23rd  October  1994.  Fourth 
and  fifth  records  for  Jersey:  Victoria  Tower  on 
5th  October  1994  and  at  Grouville  Marsh  on 
9th  October  1994  (previous  records  were  in 
September  1985,  October  1986  and  October 
1993). 

DENMARK  Vagrants:  total  of  13-14  between 
14th  September  and  10th  October  1992,  in- 
cluding four  or  five  on  Christianso  ( DOFT  88: 
146).  First  to  fifth  records  of  race  humev. 
Blavand,  W-Judand,  on  17th  October  1973, 
Christianso,  Bornholm,  on  1st  November 
1980  and  a different  individual  on  2nd 
November  1980,  and  singles  there  on  10th- 
18th  November  1987  and  on  27th-31st 
October  1993. 

EGYPT  First  winter  record:  Taba,  Sinai,  on 
20th  December  1994. 

FAROE  islands  Vagrant:  24th  September 
1993*  (third  in  1993,  see  Brit.  Birds  87:  323; 
none  in  1994). 

FINLAND  Vagrants:  25  in  1992  and  46  (35  plus 
11*)  in  1 993  (380  previous  records;  Linnut 
28(6):  17;  29(6):  18). 

Ireland  Vagrants:  one  in  March  and  14  in 
September-October  1993  ( Irish  Birds  5:  226). 
LATVIA  Small  numbers:  two  trapped  on  8th 
and  22nd  October  1994  and  single  on  23rd 
October  1994,  all  at  Pape,  Liepaja. 
morocco  Second  record  of  nominate  race: 
Oued  Massa  Estuary  on  26th  October 
1994*  (first  was  in  1988,  Brit.  Birds  85: 
460). 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  19  in  1992  and  12  in  1993 
(420  previous  records;  Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  19: 
72;  21:  91).  Vagrants  of  race  humei : 4th-24th 
January  1992  (five  previous  records;  Vdr 
Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  98);  at  least  seven  during 
30th  September  to  21st  November  1994  (un- 
usually high  number). 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi 
BELGIUM  Fifth  record:  21st-22nd  October 
1991  ( Oriolus  60:  60). 

DENMARK  Vagrants:  25th  September  1992 
(eight  previous  records;  DOFT  88:  107), 
Blavand,  W-Judand,  on  7th-9th  October 
1994*,  Tipperne,  W-Judand,  on  8th  October 
1994*  and  Chrisdanso,  Bornholm,  on  9th 
October  1994*. 
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FINLAND  Vagrant:  trapped  at  Porvoo  on  6th 
October  1994*  (nine  previous  records). 
FRANCE  Fourth  record:  Ault,  Somme,  on  8th 
November  1994*. 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  one  in  1991  and  three  in 
1993  (22  previous  records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl. 
19:  98;  21:  117). 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscoptis  fuscatus 
FINLAND  Vagrants:  three  in  1992  and  two  in 
1993  (33  previous  records;  Linnut  28(6):  17; 
29(6):  18). 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  four  during  October- 
November  1994*. 

MALTA  First  record:  ringed  in  October  1 994. 
POLAND  Vagrant:  trapped  at  Darlowo,  Baltic 
coast,  on  18th  October  1994*  (eight  previous 
records). 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  16th  October  1992  and  29th 
October  1993  (25  previous  records;  Var 
Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  98;  21:  117). 

Chiffchaff  Phylloscoptis  collybita 
NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  individual  of  Iberian 
subspecies  brehmii  singing  at  The  Hague, 
Zuidholland,  from  1st  May  to  at  least  9th  June 
1994*  (eight  previous  records). 

SWEDEN  Vagrants  of  race  tristis:  seven  in  1992 
(74  previous  records;  Var  Fagelv.  suppl.  19: 
98). 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  patva 
Malta  First  spring  records:  three  in  April 
1994. 

Siberian  Tit  Parus  ductus 
finiand  Largest  influx  since  1963:  several 
records  in  South  Finland  (including  first-ever 
in  Aland). 

Sweden  Major  irruption:  large  numbers  along 
coast  of  Vasterbotten  and  singles  seen  unusu- 
ally as  far  south  as  Sodermanland  and 
Uppland  in  autumn  1994. 

Azure  Tit  Pams  cyanus 
DENMARK  First  record:  Kobenhavn  in  January 
1964  (there  has  been  none  subsequently; 
DOFT  88:  108). 

Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 
Ireland  High  numbers:  at  least  20  in  south- 
ern counties  in  May  1994. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus 
EGYPT  First  record  since  1984:  male  at  Abu 
Simbel  on  3rd  February  1995. 

SWEDEN  Vagrants:  adult  male  on  28th  August 
1993  (Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  21:  118),  and  singles 
at  Sote  mosse,  Skane,  on  8th- 17th  October 
1994*  and  at  Ottenby,  Oland,  on  20th 
October  to  3rd  November  1994*  (five  previ- 
ous records). 


Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio 
NETHERLANDS  Census:  at  least  143  breeding 
pairs  (of  which  126  at  Bargerveen)  in  Drenthe 
province  in  1994;  25  pairs  outside  Drenthe 
province. 

Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor 
EGYPT  Third  record  of  the  race  pallidirostris : in 
tributary  of  Wadi  Gerafi,  North  Sinai,  on  21st 
December  1994. 

NETHERLANDS  First  record  of  the  race  pal- 
lidirostris: juvenile  at  De  Cocksdorp,  Texel, 
Noordholland,  on  4th-23rd  September  1994. 

Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius 
DENMARK  Irruption:  large  numbers  at  migra- 
tion sites  (e.g.  Stigsnaes,  Zealand),  with  576  on 
8th  October  1994. 

Siberian  Jay  Perisoreus  infaustus 

SWEDEN  Vagrant:  Satila,  Vastergotland,  on 

23rd  August  1994  (rarely  seen  so  far  south). 

Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocalacles 
DENMARK  Irruption:  more  than  500  during  au- 
tumn 1994. 

Eurasian  Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  one  or  two  of  eastern  race 
soemmeringii  at  Variat,  Ain,  during  January 
1995*. 

Rook  Corvus  frugilegus 

CROATIA  Census:  3,470  pairs  in  1993 

(Troglodytes  6:  119-120). 

Rosy  Starling  Stumus  roseus 
Hungary  Invasion  and  breeding:  550-600 
pairs  bred  at  five  sites  on  tire  Hortobagy  in 
1994,  and  another  500-600  non-breeding  indi- 
viduals occurred  at  the  same  time;  breeding  as 
a result  of  large  invasions  also  occurred  in  1907 
and  1948,  latter  being  year  when  last  bred 
(Aquila  101:  159-166;  cf.  influx  in  Bulgaria  in 
May-June  1994,  Brit.  Birds  88:  43). 

Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis 
UKRAINE  First  record:  20  on  Zmiiny  Island, 
Odessa  Region,  on  7th  May  1986. 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  Lonchura  punctulata 
SLOVENIA  First  record  (presumed  escape): 
Cerknisko  jezero  on  26th-27th  September 
1992. 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus 
ICELAND  Vagrants:  16th  September  1951,  3rd 
November  1960  (dead),  and  27th  September 
1973  (Nattumfnedinguriun  63:  103;  two  later 
records,  Brit.  Birds  86:  292). 

Red-fronted  Serin  Serinus  pusillus 
Cyprus  Third  and  fourth  records:  three  with 
flock  of  European  Serins  A.  serinus  south  of 
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Kathikas  on  road  to  Akourses  on  13th  March 
1994  and  single  with  flock  of  mixed  finches, 
mainly  Serins,  at  Akhna  Dam  on  4th 
December  1994. 

Greenfinch  Carduelis  chbris 
FAROE  islands  Vagrants:  singles  at  Hoyvik  on 
about  1st  May  1994  and  on  ship  south  of  The 
Faroes  on  4th  November  1994*  (first  two 
since  1949;  12  previous  records). 

Twite  Carduelis  jlavirostris 

Switzerland  First  record:  1st  November 

1993  (Or//.  Beob.  91:  230). 

Common  Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 
ESTONIA  First  record  of  race  rostrata : trapped 
at  Kabli,  Parnumaa  District,  on  24th 
September  1994*. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  homemanni 
Denmark  Influx:  more  than  50  during  autumn 
1994. 

Pallas’s  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  roseus 
FRANCE  First  record:  dead  male  at  Vesoul, 
Haute-Saone,  on  29th  November  1994*  (ori- 
gin suspect;  cf.  records  in  Denmark  in 
October  1987  and  Scotland  in  June-July  1988, 
Bril.  Birds  81:  338;  87:  324). 

Long-tailed  Rosefinch  Uragus  sibiricus 
SWEDEN  Presumed  escape:  male  on  lst-3rd 
May  1992  (Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  99). 

Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyirhula 
FAROE  ISLANDS  Influx:  at  least  25-35  from  21st 
October  into  November  1994,  with  some  still 
present  in  February  1995  (cf.  previous  total  of 
seven  records). 

GREAT  Britain  Influx:  the  largest  recorded  in- 
flux of  the  nominate  Continental  race  oc- 
curred in  late  October  and  early  November 
1994;  56  trapped  on  Fair  Isle  (41  during  pre- 
vious 45  years);  reports  extended  south  to 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk. 

Northern  Parula  Parula  americana 
GREENLAND  Vagrant:  21st-22nd  September 
1992  (DOFT  88:  108). 

Northem/Louisiana  Waterthrush  Seiurus 
noveboracensis/motacilla 

CANARY  ISLANDS  First  record  of  any  water- 
thrush:  La  Palma  in  November  1991*. 

Fox  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  iliaca 

ICELAND  First  record:  5th  November  1944 

( Nattumfrcedingurinn  63:  99). 

White-crowned  Sparrow  Zonotrichia 
leucophrys 

ICELAND  First  record:  4th-6th  October  1978 
( Nattumfrcedingurinn  63:  99). 


White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia 
albicollis 

ICELAND  Vagrants:  10th- 17th  June  1964,  18th 
June  1974  and  5th  November  1979 
( Nattumfrcedingurinn  63:  100;  three  later 
records,  Bril.  Birds  85:  462). 

Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco  hyemalis 
DENMARK  First  record:  weakened  individual 
caught  in  garden  in  Skorping,  N-Jutland,  on 
13th  December  1980  (kept  in  outdoor  aviary 
until  it  died  on  18th  February  1993). 

ICELAND  First  record:  6th  November  1955 
( Nattumfrcedingurinn  63:  101). 

Pine  Bunting  Embenza  leucocephalos 
Finland  Fourth  record:  Lagskar,  Aland,  on 
8th  October  1994*. 

ICELAND  First  record:  30th  October  1944 
( Nattumfrcedingurinn  63:  92). 

MOROCCO  First  record:  male  at  Oukaimeden 
on  1st  January  1995*. 

Netherlands  Influx:  four  to  six  during  the 
period  14th  October  to  4th  November  1994 
(21  previous  records). 

Sweden  Vagrants:  female  on  23rd  October  to 
7th  November  1992  (seven  previous  records; 
Vdr  Fagelv.  suppl.  19:  98),  and  single  at 
Umea,  Vasterbotten,  from  24th  January  1995* 
(ninth  record). 

Switzerland  Vagrant  or  escape:  male  singing 
at  Riddes  on  12th-18th  July  1994. 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  cia 

BELGIUM  Vagrant:  20th  October  1992  (Aves 

31:  8). 

Yellow- throated  Bunting  Emberiza  elegans 
Denmark  First  record:  first-year  male 
trapped  at  Stigsntes,  Zealand,  on  18th 
October  1994*  (will  probably  be  regarded  as 
escape;  cf.  records  in  Finland,  France  and 
Germany  in  1991-93,  Brit.  Birds  86:  47;  87: 
14;  88:  44). 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica 
BELGIUM  Third  record  in  Wallonie:  first-winter 
male  on  2 1 st  March  1 992  ( Aves  31:  8) . 
ICELAND  First  and  second  records:  28th  May 
1966  and  2nd-3rd  October  1976 
( Nattumfrcedingurinn  63:  94;  third  was  in 
October  1991,  Brit.  Birds  87:  14). 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla 
ICELAND  First  and  second  records:  14th 

November  1965  and  30th  October  1980 
( Nattumfrcedingurinn  63:  93-94;  third  and 
fourth  were  in  May  1988  and  October  1992, 
Brit.  Birds  86:  292;  88:  44). 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  trapped  at  Vilamoura, 
Algarve,  on  15th  November  1991. 
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Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola 
FRANCE  Fourth  record  this  century:  juvenile  on 
Sein  Island  on  24th-27th  October  1994*. 
ICELAND  First  record:  22nd  September  1958 
(. Natturufrcedingurinn  63:  95). 

Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  bruniceps 
ICELAND  First  and  second  records:  3rd  June 
1967  and  26th  August  1970  (placed  in 
Category  D,  Natturufrcedingurinn  63:  97). 

Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
rnelanocephala 

FRANCE  Presumed  escape:  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Paris,  on  12th  October  1994*. 

ICELAND  First  and  second  records:  15th  July 
1956  and  in  first  part  of  November  1963 
(. Natturufrcedingurinn  63:  96;  third  was  in 
September  1990,  Brit.  Birds  85:  462). 
SLOVAKIA  First  record  for  South  Slovakia:  2nd 
June  1993  ( Tichodroma  7:  109-110). 


Com  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra 
Sweden  Continued  decrease:  only  six  or  seven 
singing  males  in  both  1992  and  1993  ( Vdr 
Fdgelv.  suppl.  19:  78;  21:  98). 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  Pheucticus 
ludovicianus 

Sweden  Presumed  escape:  adult  male  on  11th 
May  1992  (Vdr  Fdgelv.  suppl.  19:  99). 

Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea 
ICELAND  First  record:  27th  October  1951 
(Natturufrcedingurinn  63:  102;  second  was  in 
October  1985,  Brit.  Birds  87:  14). 

Northern  Oriole  Icterus  galbula 
ICELAND  First  to  third  records:  8th  November 
1955  (found  dead),  8th  October  1956  and 
15th  October  1971  (Natturufrcedingurinn  63: 
105). 
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OBITUARY 


Ian  Prestt  CBE  (1929-1995) 

For  several  years,  Ian  Prestt  and  I lived  about  a mile  apart.  One  evening,  he 
telephoned  me  and  told  me  that  a local  man  had  found  what  he  thought  were 
Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  with  flying  young.  I was  sceptical,  knowing  that  there  had 
been  breeding  Kestrels  F.  tinnunculus  around  the  place  in  question,  but  Ian 
insisted  that  we  check  right  away — so  we  did.  We  failed  to  confirm  the  original 
report,  but  we  did  see  a passing  Hobby,  rather  well,  which  Ian  enthused  about 
for  days  and  days  afterwards. 

He  was  always  like  that,  getting  a huge  amount  of  pure  pleasure  from  the  birds 
he  saw,  whatever  they  were.  Knowing  little  about  rarities,  and  caring  even  less,  he 
got  as  much  satisfaction  from  the  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus  that  we  saw  as  we 
drove  to  and  from  The  Lodge  as  from  the  Spoonbill  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus 
pygmeus  he  encountered  during  a visit  to  the  Far  East.  He  had  a straightforward 
love  of  birds  and  wildlife,  dating  back  to  his  boyhood  at  Bootham  School,  York, 
which  inspired  him  throughout  his  life.  His  enthusiasm  rubbed  off  on  many  of 
his  more-hardboiled  colleagues  who,  sometimes,  forgot  that  working  with  and  for 
birds  did  not  mean  that  they  had  to  stop  enjoying  them. 

At  Liverpool  University,  he  switched  from  studying  architecture  to  zoology 
and,  after  National  Service  with  the  Royal  Artillery,  joined  the  Nature 
Conservancy  in  1956.  During  his  early  fieldwork  in  Dorset,  he  made  a special 
study  of  Adders  Vipera  bents,  which  led  to  an  MSc  and  also,  in  later  life,  to  a 
subject  of  conversation  which  used  to  hold  his  more  bird-bound  friends 
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Ian  Prestt  CBE  (1929-1995) 


spellbound.  Two  years  as  Ornithologist  followed,  under  Max  Nicholson,  and  then 
came  a brief  return  to  regional  work  in  northern  England.  It  was  in  1963  that  Ian 
moved  to  Monk’s  Wood  Experimental  Station  to  begin  what  was  to  be  a crucial 
seven-year  period  in  his  career,  working  on  the  effects  of  toxic  chemicals  on 
predatory  birds.  He  investigated  population  declines  and  reduced  breeding 
success  of  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus,  Kestrels  and  Barn  Owls  Tylo  alba  and 
showed  the  clear  link  between  these  and  organochlorine  pesticides — work  which 
played  a significant  part  in  bringing  about  the  eventual  phasing-out  of  these 
chemicals  in  agriculture.  At  a more  personal  level,  this  work  led  to  the 
Sparrowhawk  becoming  a very  special  bird  to  Ian;  this  made  it  all  the  more 
exciting  for  him  as  they  returned  to  our  local  area  in  the  1980s  and  we  began  to 
see  more  and  more  of  them. 

Ian  moved  on  to  the  Central  Unit  on  Pollution,  firstly  in  the  Cabinet  Office 
and  then  at  the  Department  of  the  Environment,  before  returning  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy  Council  as  Deputy  Director.  In  1975,  he  made  the  last  and  most 
fulfilling  of  his  moves,  becoming  Director  General  of  the  RSPB.  He  once 
confided  in  me  that  one  of  his  biggest  worries  at  that  time  was  that  he  was 
succeeding  Peter  Conder.  This  was  not  so  much  a ‘professional’  worry:  what 
troubled  Ian  was  whether  he  would  be  accepted — Peter  had,  after  all,  had  a very 
special  relationship  with  his  staff. 

He  need  not  have  worried.  Ian  became  a ‘special’  person  in  his  own  very 
distinctive  way.  He  also  made  his  mark  as  a skilled  professional  in  no  time  at  all, 
bringing  a particularly  good  insight  into  power  politics  to  the  Society  alongside 
his  already  considerable  standing  as  a conservationist.  One  day,  somebody  will 
write  a proper  history  of  the  RSPB,  and  when  they  do  they  will  see  Ian’s  time  at 
the  helm  as  a remarkably  successful  period  of  growth,  change  and,  importantly, 
increasing  effectiveness.  Under  his  wise  and  level-headed  leadership,  much  was 
done  for  UK  birds  and  their  habitats.  But  Ian  did  not  stop  there:  he  soon  became 
involved  in  international  affairs,  too,  playing  a large  part  in  the  revitalisation  of  the 
International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation  and  its  highly  successful  rebirth  as 
BirdLife  International.  He  became  Vice-president  of  ICBP  and,  in  1994, 
BirdLife’s  very  first  Member  of  Honour.  In  1986,  Ian’s  work  was  formally 
recognised  by  his  creation  as  a CBE.  When  the  poor  health  which  dogged  his  last 
years  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  RSPB  in  1991,  the  Society  took  the 
unprecedented  step  of  appointing  him  President,  a post  he  held  until  a few  months 
before  his  death. 

Ian  Prestt’s  professional  record  speaks  for  itself,  but  those  who  worked  with 
him  will  remember  more  than  just  his  achievements  and  his  passionate  dedication 
to  the  things  in  which  he  believed.  They  will  also  recall  his  honesty,  his  kindness 
and  his  great  courage:  life  was  not  always  kind  to  Ian,  as  when  he  lost  his  only 
son  in  a car  crash  or,  latterly,  when  his  own  health  failed.  They  will  remember, 
too,  that,  whatever  the  private  or  professional  pressures,  he  never  lost  his  splendid 
sense  of  humour.  Even  the  most  laborious  and  heavy  discussion  was  likely  to  be 
punctuated  at  any  moment  by  his  characteristic  laugh,  or  by  one  of  his  famous 
stories,  in  which  he  displayed  a quite  remarkable  talent  for  mimicry. 

Ian  was  a great  supporter  of  1 IB,  espousing  the  journal’s  cause  and  encouraging 
RSPB  staff  to  contribute  and  to  use  its  pages  for  publication  of  their  research 
results.  He  also  strongly  supported  the  work  of  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel  and 
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was  himself  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Panel  for  ten  years,  from  1976  to 
1985. 

Writing  in  The  Independent,  Lord  Barber  quoted  a comment  once  made  to  the 
effect  that,  provided  somebody  like  Ian  Prestt  came  along  once  in  a while,  there 
was  a modicum  of  hope  for  the  human  species.  He  was,  indeed,  a shining 
example  to  us  all.  Our  deepest  sympathies  go  to  Ann,  his  widow,  and  his 
daughters,  Julie  and  Alex. 

Mike  Everett 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  June  1970,  ‘The  “bird  of  the  month”  for  many  observers  must  have 
been  Quail  Cotumix  cotumix , about  35  being  found  in  the  Bristol  area  alone  and  the  total  num- 
ber reported  exceeding  100.  The  main  concentrations  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Southwest  and 
right  across  the  Midlands,  but  others  were  present  in  East  Anglia  and  the  Southeast.’  (Bm.  Birds 
63:  311) 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  a paper  on  post-mortem  analysis  of  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  and 
Lanner  Falcons  F.  biarmicus  concluded  . theoretical  calculation  suggests  that  lethal  residues 
could  be  obtained  by  the  falcons  ingesting  a few  highly  contaminated  prey  rather  than  a large 
number  of  prey  with  small  residues  ...  the  sudden  decline  in  the  British  Peregrine  population 
might  be  explained  to  a large  extent  by  individual  falcons  having  taken  a few  pigeons  [Colurnba] 
which  contained  high  residues,  probably  as  a result  of  feeding  on  seed  com  treated  with 
organochlorines.’  The  authors  were  D.  J.  Jefferies  and  Ian  Prestt.  (Brit.  Birds  59:  49-64) 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  in  June  1920,  however,  there  were  dire  warnings  of:  ‘INCREASE  OF 
PREDACEOUS  BIRDS.  During  the  war,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  gamekeepers,  there  has 
been  a considerable  increase  of  what  is  called  “vermin”,  in  our  neighbourhood  (Burwash, 
Sussex) . The  woodlands  of  Dallington  Forest,  and  many  other  extensive  woods,  coverts  and  cop- 
pices in  this  part  of  the  Weald,  gave  harbourage  for  the  almost  unrestricted  increase  of  Jays, 
Magpies,  Sparrow-Hawks  and  Kestrels.  Thirty'  years  ago  one  could  not  take  a walk  across  our 
fields  in  spring  and  summer  without  seeing  Kestrels  hovering  over  the  meadows  and  grasslands. 
During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  this  century'  the  Kestrel  became  a rare  bird,  comparative- 
ly. In  some  of  those  years  I did  not  see  in  the  aggregate  half  a dozen  distinct  examples  of  the 
species.  Magpies  have  increased  enormously,  from  being  somewhat  rare  they  now  abound  . . . 
Sparrow-Hawks  have  multiplied,  and  this  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  their  greater  bold- 
ness and  rapacity.’  (Brit.  Birds  14:  18-19) 


LOOKING 


Essential  reference  books 

Every7  birdwatcher  needs  a personal  ornithological  reference  library  consisting  of 
at  least  a few  books,  in  addition  to  field  guides  concerned  solely  with  bird  identi- 
fication. 

We  have  obtained  the  independent,  expert,  personal  opinions  of  the  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  and  the  Editorial  Board  of  British  Birds.  Each 
person  consulted  was  asked  to  name  the  ten  books  to  which  he  refers  most 
often — the  most-thumbed  volumes  m his  personal  library,  which  would  need  to 
be  reacquired  immediately  if  they  were  accidentally  lost  or  destroyed. 

With  a wide  variety  of  interests  among  the  ten  people  consulted,  the  list  of 
books  was,  not  surprisingly,  long:  a total  of  53  titles.  Ten,  however,  were  chosen 
by  at  least  30%  (table  1)  and  three  titles  were  selected  by  80%  of  those  consulted: 
A Dictionary  of  Birds , the  nine- volume  ‘ BWP  and  the  New  Atlas , followed  closely 
by  the  Winter  Allas. 

Anyone  who  does  not  already  own  at  least  the  three  cheaper  of  these  four  top 
titles  really  should  contemplate  acquiring  them  (or  adding  them  to  their  birthday 
and  Christmas  present  ‘wanted  list’).  The  additional  43  books  chosen  by  at  least 
one  person,  but  not  included  in  the  top  ten  in  table  1,  are  listed  alphabetically  in 
appendix  1 . The  top  ten  books  are  now  all  entitled  to  bear  the  Red  Grouse  logo 
indicating  that  they  are  recommended  by  British  Birds. 

Table  1.  Top  ten  essential  ornithological  reference  books.  These  books  were  selected  by 
members  of  the  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  and  Editorial  Board  of  British  Birds  (Dr  C.  J.  Bibby, 
Dr  R.  J.  Chandler,  Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  Derek  Goodwin,  R.  A.  Hume,  Dr  I.  Newton  FRS,  Dr 
M.  A.  Ogilvie,  R.  J.  Prytherch,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  and  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons).  All  books 
scored  equally. 

No.  Of 

times  chosen 


Position  Authors,  title  (and  publisher)  (out  of  ten) 

1 = Campbell  & Lack,  E.  A Dictionary  of  Birds  (Poyser)  8 

1 = Cramp  etal.  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  9 vols.  (OUP)  8 

1 = Gibbons,  Reid  & Chapman  The  New  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland 

1988-1991  (Poyser)  8 

4 Lack,  P.  The  Atlas  of  Wintering  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser)  7 

5 = del  Hoyo,  Elliott  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  2 vols.,  so  far  (Lynx)  4 

5 = Sharrock  The  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (Poyser)  4 

5 = Witherby,  Jourdain,  Ticehurst  & Tucker  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  (Witherby)  [out  of  print]  4 

8 = Harrison,  P.  Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  (Christopher  Helm)  3 

8 = Hayman,  Marchant  & Prater  Shorebirds:  an  identification  guide  to  the  waders  of  the 

World  (Christopher  Helm)  3 

8 = Sibley  & Monroe  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  Birds  of  the  World  (Yale)  3 


We  cannot  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  many  as  eight  of  the  titles 
selected  (including  three  of  the  top  four)  were  published  by  T.  & A.  D.  Poyser, 
demonstrating  the  great  contribution  made  to  British  & Irish  ornithology7  by  Trevor 
& Anna  Poyser,  which  is  now  being  continued  in  their  names  by  Academic  Press. 

Table  1 and  appendix  1 complement  the  lists  of  recommended  field  guides 
(Brit.  Birds  88:  190-192),  which  were  selected  by  members  of  the  British  Birds 
Rarities  Committee  and  Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year. 
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‘British  BirdShop’  subsidises  ‘BB’ 

Please  order  all  your  bird  books  by  using  the  British  BirdShop  order  forms  which  are  included  in 
BB  each  month  (pages  iii  & iv  this  month).  All  the  profits  received  by  BB  go  directly  towards 
funding  extra  pages,  extra  photographs  and  the  use  of  colour  illustrations  within  BB  itself.  By 
using  the  POST  FREE  service  provided  by  British  BirdShop,  you  not  only  receive  the  friendliest, 
quickest  and  most  efficient  mail-order  bird-book  service,  but  also  help  to  improve  the  contents  of 
BB,  and  hold  down  the  subscription  price,  to  everyone’s  benefit.  Thank  you  for  supporting  us. 


REVIEWS 


Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The 
Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  vol  8:  crows  to  finches. 

Edited  by  C.  M.  Perrins. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  1994.  899  pages;  61  colour  plates;  numerous  line-drawings. 
ISBN  0-19-854679-3.  £95.00. 


When  a book  such  as  BWP  reaches  its 
penultimate  volume  17  years  after  volume  1 
first  appeared,  it  may  seem  superfluous  or 
even  irrelevant  to  set  out  to  review  a single 
volume.  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  value  to  chart 
the  progress  of  this  series  as  a whole  and  make 
reference  to  other  landmarks  in  ornithological 
publishing  along  the  way. 

I remember  receiving  my  first  volume  of 
BWP  at  Christmas,  a gift  from  an  admirer 
who  would  hardly  inscribe  the  flyleaf  of 
volume  8 with  such  warm  and  caring  thoughts 
now.  My  baby  daughter  expressed  an  early 
opinion  of  the  artwork  of  volume  2 by 
removing  a plate  altogether.  At  this  time, 
Witherby’s  Handbook  was  long  out  of  print, 
but  was  still  widely  recognised  as  the 
handbook,  with  a very  strong  text  and  a sense 
of  style  which  has  since  been  smothered  in  the 
minutiae  of  accurate  feather  detail  and  other 
notions.  My  most  authoritative  guide  was  The 
Popular  Handbook  and  its  sister  guide  The 
Popular  Handbook  of  Rarer  British  Birds.  Titles 
such  as  Scarce  Migrants , Flight  Identification  of 
European  Raptors  and  Gulls:  a guide  to 
identification  were  all  published  first  in  part 


form  in  BB  and  then  as  sought-after  Poyser 
titles.  These  were  instant  classics  and  reflected 
the  burgeoning  interest  in  identification  and 
distribution. 

BWP  trundled  on,  though  few  of  my  age 
group  or  means  were  in  any  particular  hum’ 
to  acquire  additional  volumes.  Though  keenly 
interested  in  bird  song  and  breeding  birds, 
what  use  was  a sonagram  or  egg  plates? 
Frequent  areas  of  discussion  and 
disappointment  were  the  wide  variation  in 
quality  and  style  of  the  colour  plates. 

Through  the  late  1980s  there  has  been  an 
explosion  of  journals  and  magazines  onto  the 
market  and,  with  them,  at  least  a couple  of 
series  of  species  guides,  a winter  atlas,  a 
breeding  atlas,  etc.,  etc.  How  does  BWP  serve 
us  vis-a-vis  ‘the  rest’?  It  is  still  my  first 
reference  point  if  I need  to  bone  up  on  a 
species  for  professional  or  leisure  interest. 
With  the  completion  of  the  nine-volume  work, 
it  can  only  now  function  as  it  was  intended:  a 
truly  complete  reference  guide.  Seventeen 
years  on,  like  BWP , we  are  a little  wiser,  a little 
dated  in  parts,  and  happy  to  have  made  it. 
Oran  O'Sullivan 


Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The 
Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  vol.  9:  buntings  and  New  World  warblers. 

Edited  by  C.  M.  Perrins. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  1994.  488  pages;  34  colour  plates;  numerous  line-drawings. 
ISBN  0-19-854843-5.  £85.00. 


First  of  all,  congratulations  to  the  whole 
editorial  team  for  completing  this  monumental 
work,  even  with  its  occasional  fadings.  But 
how  does  volume  9 of  BWP  compare  with  the 
earlier  volumes?  In  style,  it  is  simdar  to  but 
noticeably  smaller  than  the  others.  In  addition, 
even  a cursory  glance  shows  that  it  was  not 
planned  as  a separate  volume,  since  the  plate 
depicting  Snowfinch  Montifringilla  nivalis  and 
Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis  appears  in 
both  volumes,  there  are  some  typographic 
problems  such  as  large  unprinted  areas  around 
the  plates  and  species  titles  starting  at  the  very 
bottom  of  a page,  and  the  references  arc 
exactly  the  same  as  in  vol.  8.  Perhaps  slightly 
better  planning  could  have  resulted  in  volumes 


6-9  being  three  equal-size  rather  than  four 
variable-size  volumes?  The  cost  also  seems 
rather  excessive,  being  £10  more  than  vol.  7, 
which  was  published  only  one  year  before  and 
has  100  more  pages.  But  then,  if  you  have 
already  bought  eight,  you  are  not  going  to  stop 
before  the  ninth  just  for  an  extra  £10. 

What  of  the  contents?  There  are  details  of 
69  species,  although  1 1 are  given  five  lines  or 
less.  The  quality  of  the  plates  is  superior  to 
that  of  earlier  volumes,  but  they  are  still 
variable:  those  by  Boyer  and  Lewington  are 
artistically  superb  and  precisely  detailed,  whilst 
those  by  Talbot-Kelly  do  not  seem  precise 
enough  for  this  premier  ornithological 
reference  work. 
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In  contrast  to  other  recent  volumes,  the  text 
seems  to  concentrate  on  those  areas  of  most 
use  to  birders,  that  is  field  characters, 
movements,  calls  and  detailed  descriptions.  It 
is  worth  buying  this  volume  for  the  field 
characters  alone,  which  are  both  eloquent  and 
detailed.  Couple  this  with  the  extensive  detail 


in  the  rest  of  the  text,  the  quality'  plates  and,  of 
course,  the  collector’s  desire  to  get  the 
complete  set,  and,  despite  the  aforementioned 
fallings,  this  is  a ‘must’  for  all  discerning 
birders. 

Colin  Bradshaw 


Woodpeckers:  a guide  to  the  woodpeckers,  piculets  and  wrynecks  of  the 
World. 

By  Hans  Winkler,  David  A.  Christie  & David  Nurney. 

Pica  Press,  Mountfield,  1995.  406  pages;  64  colour  plates;  214  maps  and  numerous  line- 
drawings.  ISBN  1-873403-25-9.  £30.00. 


This  is  the  latest  in  a long  line  of  'identification 
guides  by  taxonomic  group’,  and  the  first  by 
Pica  Press.  Such  a term  almost  does  a disser- 
vice to  the  genre  since,  with  the  exception  of 
the  guides  on  seabirds  and  shorebirds,  which 
established  the  trend,  such  books  are  seldom 
carried  into  the  field  for  identification  purpos- 
es. Why  carry'  a guide  to  all  the  World’s  wood- 
peckers when,  even  in  the  richest  localities,  the 
observer  would  be  unlikely  to  encounter  more 
than  15-20  species,  at  most?  hr  fact,  the  best 
examples  of  such  guides  (among  which  I 
would  certainly'  count  Woodpeckers ) are  far 
more  than  identification  manuals.  They  com- 
bine the  best  attributes  of  field  guides  with  the 
approach  of  a scientific  handbook,  offering  a 
detailed  reference  to  the  biology  of  their  sub- 
ject group. 

The  accounts  for  those  (chiefly  southeast 
Asian)  woodpeckers  with  which  I am  familiar 
appeared  extremely  well  researched.  David 
Nurney’s  illustrations,  too,  featuring  most  of 
the  distinctive  subspecies,  were  of  very  high 
standard.  Scale,  while  consistent  within  each 
plate,  was  somewhat  inconsistent  among 
plates,  so  that  it  looked  odd  to  see  the  diminutive 
Hemicircus  depicted  larger  than  the  enormous 
Mulleripicus  on  the  following  page.  Sonagrams 
might  usefully  have  augmented  written 


descriptions  of  calls  and  drumming  (even  for 
those,  like  this  writer,  with  little  experience  in 
interpreting  them),  since  woodpeckers  have 
relatively  simple  vocalisations  in  which  the 
temporal  spacing  of  notes  is  so  often  impor- 
tant for  identification. 

The  introductory  chapters,  covering  taxo- 
nomic relationships,  biogeography,  morphology', 
plumage  and  moult,  feeding,  breeding  and 
social  behaviour,  were  very  detailed,  and  a 
real  tour  de  force  for  a book  of  this  kind.  Even 
so,  discussion  was  sometimes  a bit  hurried, 
and  I was  left  wanting  to  read  further:  on  dis- 
tributional questions,  and  on  parallel  variation 
in  plumage  patterns  (convergence  or  mimic- 
ry?), for  example.  While  looking  for  discus- 
sion on  the  latter  point  under  Greater 
Flameback  Chrysocolaptes  lucidus , the  text  re- 
ferred to  Greater  and  Common  Flamebacks 
in  Sri  Lanka,  whereas,  as  this  book  shows,  the 
Black-rumped  Flameback  Dinopium  beng- 
halense , not  the  Common  D.  javanense,  is  the 
smaller  flameback  found  there.  But  it  is  per- 
haps churlish  of  me  to  point  out  such  a minor 
slip. 

This  superb  book  deservedly  should  grace 
the  bookshelf  of  every’  forest  birdwatcher  and 
woodpecker  enthusiast. 

Philip  Round 


Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book. 

By  Bill  Oddie. 

Robson  Books,  London,  2nd  edn.  1995.  150  pages;  a few  black-and-white  plates  and  line-draw- 


ings. ISBN  0-86051-959-7.  Paperback  £6.99. 

A straight  reprint  of  a previously  reviewed 
book  {Brit.  Birds  73:  546)  would  normally — at 
best — receive  a mention  only  as  ‘Also  received’ 
in  these  pages.  This,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tional case. 

This  book  is  a classic.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time  and  now,  with  a new  in- 
troduction, is  reissued,  by  a new  publisher. 

If  you  are  not  already  the  owner  of  a copy 


of  this  amusing  y'et  profound  book,  buy'  it  now 
while  you  can.  It  is  filled  with  useful  tips  (not 
counting  how  to  fool  the  Rarities  Committee 
in  that  category'),  as  well  as  being  a great  deal 
of  fun. 

This  book  should  be  on  every  birdwatcher’s 
bookshelves,  alongside  BWP,  ‘Lars  Jonsson’ 
and  A Dictionary  of  Birds. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


FROM  THE  RARITIES 
COMMITTEE’S  FILES 


‘Steppe’  Great  Grey  Shrike  in  Cornwall 


ZEISS 


The  following  report  was  submitted  to  the  Rarities  Committee: 
‘species  Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  excubitor  of  race  pallidirostris  or  ? horneyen. 
place  Cape  Cornwall  and  Kenidjack  Cam,  Cornwall. 
dates  21st-22nd  April  1992.  Times:  5.45  p.m.  on  21st  and  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
on  22nd.  Watched  for  several  hours.  (Also  seen  on  23rd  at  nearby  Kenidjack 
Cam  by  Viv  Stratton  and  Andy  Birch.) 
observer  J.  F.  Ryan 

OTHER  observers  Andrew  Birch,  Renfred  Hathway,  Paul  Semmens  and  others.  Found  by  birder 
whose  name  is  something  like  J.  Shower  [enquiries  have  failed  to  confirm  this].  Identified  as  Great 
Grey  Shrike  by  P.  Semmens,  identified  as  a possible  ‘Steppe’  Grey  Shrike  by  JFR  and  Andrew 
Birch.  Photographed  by  JFR  and  RH. 
optical  AIDS  10  X 40  binoculars  and  25  X telescope. 

RANGE  Down  to  10  m. 

previous  experience  Many  Great  Grey  Shrikes  here  and  abroad,  but  none  looking  like  this  one. 
Experience  of  similar  species:  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  L.  minor  and  Loggerhead  Shrike  L. 
ludovicianus. 

weather  condi  tions  Fine  and  sunny  with  a moderate  easterly  wind. 


After  receiving  a phone  call  to  say  there  was  a Lesser  Grey  Shrike  at  Cape 
Cornwall,  I went  to  have  a look  at  it  after  work.  When  I arrived,  I was  the  only 
observer  present,  but  quickly  located  the  bird  in  a Blackthorn  Primus  spinosa  and 
on  walls  around  the  coastguard  cottages.  It  was  an  unusual-looking  bird,  but  had 
a short  primary  projection  thus  identifying  it  as  a Great  Grey  rather  than  a Lesser 
Grey  Shrike.  Paul  Semmens  had  also  come  to  the  same  conclusion  earlier  in  the 
afternoon. 

What  struck  me  about  the  bird  was  the  general  paleness  of  the  plumage,  the 
largely  bare  lores  and  the  large  area  of  white  at  the  bases  of  the  primaries.  I 
thought  at  that  time  that  it  might  be  a pallidirostris  race  Great  Grey  Shrike; 
however,  from  previous  conversations  with  Grahame  Walbridge  about  the 
Portland  claim,  I thought  they  were  meant  to  have  a pale,  fleshy-coloured  bill 
base. 


The  following  day,  I spent  all  morning  watching  and  photographing  the  bird 
and  became  even  more  convinced  that  it  was  ‘something  different’. 


Description 

structure  and  behaviour  It  was  quite  tame,  allowing  an  approach  to  within 
10  m and  quite  unlike  the  generally  wary  behaviour  of  our  standard  Great  Grey 
Shrikes.  It  would  drop  onto  prey  items,  usually  bumble  bees,  but  once  seen  to 
take  a small  lizard,  and  then  impale  them  onto  the  Blackthorn  and  devour  them 
there  and  then. 

In  general  it  was  of  a similar  structure  to  Great  Grey  Shrike,  being  long-tailed 
with  a short  primary  projection,  but  I thought  it  was  more  round-headed,  and 
most  people  thought  it  looked  smaller  and  more  compact. 

HEAD  Forehead,  crown  and  nape  all  pale  grey.  Black  mask  extended  from  eye 
backwards,  with  only  a tiny  black  point  projecting  forward  of  the  eye.  The  lores 
were  pale  grey,  like  the  forehead,  down  to  the  level  of  the  gape.  There  was  a slight 
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buffy  tint  to  the  lores  in  some  lights.  Also,  in  some  lights,  there  was  a suggestion 
of  a paler  supercilium  extending  back  from  the  eye,  in  between  the  pale  grey 
crown  and  the  black  of  the  mask,  but  this  was  very  inconspicuous. 

UPPERPARTS  Mantle  uniform,  very  pale  grey  with  white  scapulars  bordering  the 
dark  wing  feathers.  The  rump  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  pale  grey  as  the  mantle, 
with  some  buff  on  the  uppertail-coverts  and  at  the  sides  of  the  rump,  but  Andrew 
Birch  and  Viv  Stratton,  who  saw  the  rump  very  well  on  23rd  when  the  bird  was 
at  Kenidjack,  stated  that  they  thought  the  rump  was  wholly  buff. 

underparts  The  throat  was  white.  The  rest  of  the  underparts  were  whitish 
except  for  the  flanks,  which  had  a pinkish-buff  hue.  This  was  strongest  on  the 
rear  flanks  and  certainly  extended  onto  the  sides  of  the  rump. 
wings  The  feathers  on  the  closed  wing  were  as  follows.  The  alula  was  dull,  buffy 
brown,  contrasting  with  the  greater  coverts  which  were  black,  the  inner  ones  of 
which  were  finely  tipped  white.  The  primary  coverts  were  black.  The  tertials 
were  black  with  white  edging  and  broadening  towards  the  tips.  This  created  a 
small  white  crescent  below  the  rear  scapulars  and  then  a thick  white  crescent 
below  this.  There  was  a large  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  closed  primaries. 
The  secondaries  and  especially  the  primaries  were  quite  pale  brown,  appearing 
bleached  and  worn  and  contrasting  greatly  with  the  black  of  the  tertials,  greater 
and  primary  coverts. 


Fig.  1.  Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  excubitor  of  race  pallidirostris,  Cornwall,  April  1993  (Rut 
Halhway ) 
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‘Steppe’  Great  Grey  Shrike  in  Cornwall 


In  flight,  the  bird  displayed  a very  large  white  flash  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 
This  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  greater  than  on  any  Great  Grey  Shrike  that  I 
have  seen  previously.  Examination  of  the  photograph  of  the  bird  in  flight  (Brit. 
Birds  86:  plate  196)  reveals  an  extensive,  almost  triangular-shaped  white  area, 
which  does  not  extend  onto  the  secondaries. 

tail  The  tail  was  only  slightly  rounded  at  the  tip.  The  central  tail  feathers  were 
quite  pale  brown  like  the  primaries;  however,  what  was  presumably  the 
penultimate  tail  feather  was  black  and  the  outer  tail  feather  was  white.  The  white 
in  the  outer  tail  feather  did  not  appear  quite  to  reach  the  tail  tip,  but  whether  the 
tip  was  dark  or  simply  that  the  feather  was  slightly  shorter  than  the  feathers  more 
central  to  it  could  not  be  determined. 

bare  farts  Legs  steel-grey.  Bill  steel-grey  with  a darker  culmen  and  a small  black 
tip  to  the  upper  and  lower  mandibles. 

Ageing 

Both  adult  and  first-year  Great  Grey  Shrikes  undergo  a partial  moult  in  winter 
quarters.  They  are  therefore  presumably  both  unageable  in  spring  as  both  would 
show  new  tertials,  greater  and  primary  coverts  and  some  new  rectrices.  However, 
the  obviously  worn  alula  may  be  of  significance  (but  in  what  way  I don’t  know!). 

Race 

It  would  appear  that  two  races  would  be  possible  for  a bird  showing  the  above 
characteristics — horneyeri  and  pallidirostris. 

From  the  literature  I have  looked  at  and  the  enquiries  made,  it  would  seem  that 
pallidirostris  is  the  only  one  that  fits  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Bare  lores. 

2.  Paleness  of  plumage. 

3.  Virtual  lack  of  supercilium. 

4.  Large  white  flash  on  primary  bases. 

5.  Bill  colour.  Although  autumn  pallidirostris  may  show  pink  bill  bases,  in  spring 
their  bills  darken  and  the  grey  bill  with  a black  tip  fits  very  well  with  the  bill 
of  pallidirostris  illustrated  in  Hollom  et  al.  (1988,  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa ),  although  the  text  describes  it  as  ‘horn’. 

The  race  horneyeri  should  show  whiter  underparts  and  a more  obvious  white 
forehead  and  supercilium  than  excubitor,  as  well  as  the  larger  white  wing  patch 
(Svensson  1984,  Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines). 

John  Ryan 

Lynwood , Landeryon  Gardens,  Penzance,  Cornwall  TR18  4JN 

editorial  comment  Rob  Hume,  Chairman  of  the  Rarities  Committee,  has 
commented:  ‘This  is  a good  example  of  the  high  standard  of  submission  to  the 
Rarities  Committee  now  frequent,  but  sadly  not  yet  approached  by  a proportion 
of  claims.  It  has  been  selected  for  publication  not  only  as  a model  set  of  notes, 
but  also  because  it  involves  a form  (distinctive  race,  or  perhaps  separate  species) 
in  which  greater  interest  is  currently  being  shown  than  used  to  be  the  case,  in 
anticipation  of  potential  taxonomic  developments.’ 


IDENTIFICATION  PITFALLS  AND 
ASSESSMENT  PROBLEMS 


ZEISS 


This  senes,  which  started  in  January  1983  (Brit.  Birds  76:  26-28),  is  not 

intended  to  cover  all  facets  of  the  identification  of  the  species  concerned, 

but  only  the  ma,or  sources  of  error  likely  to  mislead  the  observer  in  the 

held  or  the  person  attempting  to  assess  the  written  evidence.  The  species 

covered  are  mostly  those  which  were  formerly  judged  by  the  Rarities 

Committee  , but  which  are  now  the  responsibility  of  county  and  regional 

also  fe.n  ^ COmmittees;  other  sPecies’  both  rarer  and  commoner  than  those,  are 

also  featured  sometimes. 


17.  Woodchat  Shrike  Lamus  senator 

The  identification  of  an  adult  Woodchat  Shrike  should  present  very  few 
problems,  as  there  are  almost  no  species  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confused 
(plate  70).  Once  the  black  mask  on  the  forehead  and  face  (on  female,  much 
reduced  on  forehead),  the  chestnut  crown  and  nape,  or  the  white  rump  in 
flight  is  seen,  then  the  possibility  of  the  bird  being  mistaken  for  a Masked 
Shrike  L.  nubicus  is  eliminated.  The  separation  of  juveniles  and  immatures, 
however,  is  considerably  more  problematic,  as  Woodchat,  Red-backed  L. 
colluno  and  Masked  Shrikes  are  extremely  similar  in  first-year  plumage.  When 
the  BBRC  decided  to  remove  Woodchat  Shrike  from  its  list  of  species  consid- 
ered (with  effect  from  January  1991),  some  reservations  were  expressed  that 
the  species  was  still  a rarity  in  most  of  the  UK  and  one  with  which  there  were 
possibilities  for  confusion  with  both  commoner  and  much  rarer  species.  After 
a prolonged  discussion,  the  Committee  concluded  that,  provided  sufficiently 
good  or  detailed  views  are  obtained  and  particular  attention  paid  to  the 
diagnostic  areas  of  the  plumage,  then  the  possibilities  of  a misidentification 
are  reduced.  Records  of  Woodchat  Shrike  are  now  assessed  on  a county  (or 
regional)  basis. 

With  a good  view,  an  immature  shrike  should  be  obvious  from  its  size, 
shape,  dull  or  drab  plumage  (lacking  the  bright  colours  of  the  adult)  and  bill. 
One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  shrikes  is  their  habit  of  sitting  somewhere 
prominent  and  surveying  the  ground  below  their  vantage  point.  On  any  drive 
through  southern  Europe  in  summer  or  autumn,  the  roadside  wires  are  rarely 
devoid  of  shrikes  waiting  and  watching  for  their  next  meal.  Woodchats,  how- 
ever, can  also  be  remarkably  elusive  and  remain  hidden  in  the  tops  of  bushes 
for  a considerable  length  of  time,  often  giving  the  false  impression  that  they 
have  gone.  Several  records  in  past  Rarities  Reports  have  shown  gaps  in  the 
period  of  occurrence  when  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  bird  was  present 
throughout. 

An  immature  Woodchat  Shrike  is  often  recognisable  by  its  large-headed 
appearance,  and  the  generally  pale  or  grey-brown  plumage  with  a (usually 

*This  paper,  like  those  earlier  in  the  series  (Brit.  Birds  76:  26-28,  78-80,  129-130,  203-206, 
304-305,  342-346;  77:  412-415;  78:  97-102;  81:  126-134;  84:  145-148;  85:  21-24,  437-439, 
491-494,  587-592;  87:  174-177;  88:  221-223),  is  a publication  of  the  Rarities  Committee, 
which  is  sponsored  by  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd. 
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Identification  of  Woodchat  Shrike 


Plate  70.  Typical  view  of  a British  Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  in  spring:  Lundy, 
Devon,  12th  May  1982  (Brit.  Birds  76:  520)  (K.  A.  Mortimer ) 


well-defined)  broad  dark  mask  across  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverts.  It  has  a 
broad  white  moustachial  stripe,  a finely  barred  crown  and  a pale  brown  to 
grey-brown  mantle  and  back,  but  the  scapulars  show  a broad  band  of  pale 
whitish  centres  with  a brown  fringe  to  each  feather  breaking  up  or  interrupting 
the  band  (see  Bril.  Birds  84:  plate  273).  The  wings  are  brown  or  dark  brown, 
but  the  greater  coverts  and  tertials  are  broadly  edged  warm  brown;  the  median 
coverts  may  have  pale  or  whitish  centres,  as  have  some  of  the  tips  to  the  inner 
greater  coverts,  and  the  flight  feathers  are  finely  edged  warm  brown.  The 
bases  of  the  primaries  are  pale  or  whitish-buff  and  form  a small  panel;  this  is 
often  obscured  on  the  closed  wing,  but  it  shows  better  in  flight  when  the  bird 
drops  to  the  ground  to  collect  an  item  of  food  (note,  however,  that  the  west 
Mediterranean  islands  race  badius  has  little  or  no  pale  colour  at  the  base  of  the 
flight  feathers).  In  flight,  Woodchat  Shrike  also  reveals  a pale  greyish  rump 
which  contrasts  with  the  darker  or  browner  upperparts  and  the  tail. 

The  presence  of  the  pale  or  whitish  band  across  the  scapulars  and  the  paler 
general  tone  of  the  brown  on  the  head  and  upperparts  quickly  eliminate 
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Plates  71  & 72.  Left,  juvenile  Woodchat  Shrike  Lanins  senator  moulting  to  first-win- 
ter, Marsden,  Tyne  & Wear,  September  1983  (Brit.  Birds  77:  554)  (T.  I.  Mills);  right, 
first-year  Masked  Shrike  Lanins  nubicus , Israel,  October  1991  (S.  C.  Votier ) 


Plate  73.  Juvenile 
Woodchat  Shrike 

Lanins  senator  of 

eastern  race  nilo- 
ticus,  Greece,  au- 
tumn 1970  (Peter 
Clement) 


immature  Red-backed,  which  is  warmer  brown  or  light  chestnut  on  the  crown 
and  upperparts.  In  fresh  plumage,  immature  Red-backed  can  show  some  (a 
few)  white  tips  to  the  median  and  greater  coverts  and  upper  scapulars, 
usually  with  a subterminal  bar  of  black  to  each  feather,  but  by  mid  autumn 
normally  very  little  of  this  remains  and  the  pale  or  white  area  is  nowhere  near 


The  definitive  binocular.  Outstanding 
twilight  performance,  maximum  contrast, 
optimum  brilliance  and  first  class  image  quality. 
Thanks  to  a totally  new  optical  system  with 
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technology  from  Carl  Zeiss,  guaranteed  to 
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but  this  is  not  constant  throughout  as  there  are  larger  Woodchat  Shrikes  (in 
terms  of  wing  length  in  millimetres)  in  southern  France,  and  considerable  in- 
dividual variation  is  apparent  from  the  effects  of  wear  and  moult.  In  addition 
to  the  lack  of  a pale  or  white  area  in  the  wing  of  badius  (see  above),  adults  of 
this  race  have  a slightly  darker  chestnut  cap  and  more  extensive  pale  rump, 
and  immatures  are  slightly  darker  grey-brown  with  heavier  barring  on  the 
crown  and  underparts.  Adult  niloticus  from  the  east  of  the  range  shows  white 
at  the  base  of  the  tail  (merging  with  the  pale  whitish  rump)  and  a large  white 
patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  any  buff  on  the  underparts  being  usually 
restricted  to  the  flanks;  females  of  this  race  frequently  lack  any  black  on  the 
face.  Immatures  of  niloticus  are  paler  or  greyer  on  the  underparts  than  those 
of  other  races.  Intermediates  occur  in  the  Balkans  and  southeast  Europe 
which  show  some  (or  less  extensive)  pale  areas  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  but 
which  are  otherwise  indistinguishable  from  nominate  adults.  There  have  been 
claims  of  individuals  of  the  race  badius , mostly  adults  in  spring,  in  Britain, 
but  the  Committee  stated  in  1987  that  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  charac- 
ters of  this  race  were  not  sufficiently  well  defined  to  distinguish  it  from  some 
individuals  of  the  nominate  race. 

During  1958-90  (the  years  in  which  Woodchat  Shrike  records  were  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee),  there  were  480  records  of  this  species  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  which  approximately  48%  (232)  were  of  adults  in  spring  and 
about  29%  (137)  of  immatures  in  autumn;  the  remaining  23%  (111)  involved 
adults  in  autumn.  The  pattern  shows  a predominance  of  records  on  the 
South  Coast  and  in  East  Anglia,  but  there  are  records  from  most  East-Coast 
counties  all  the  way  to  Shetland,  and  most  inland  counties  south  of  a line 
from  the  Severn  to  The  Wash  have  single  records.  Within  that  time,  there 
were  50  records  in  Wales  and  28  in  Ireland.  Most  occurrences  fell  in  the 
periods  April  to  early  June  and  late  July  to  late  October,  but  with  extremes  of 
17th  March  1990  (when  there  was  a small-scale  early  invasion,  with  six 
records  in  that  month)  and  8th  November  1978.  Masked  Shrike  has  yet  to 
occur  in  Britain,  but  has  been  recorded  as  a vagrant  in  France,  Spain  (April 
1991),  Sweden  (October  1984),  Finland  (October  1982),  the  former  USSR, 
Malta,  Algeria  and  Libya  ( BWP  7:  543). 

Records  of  immature  Woodchat  Shrikes  submitted  to  the  BBRC  have  not 
always  given  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  plumage  of  the  upperparts  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  pale  areas  on  the  scapulars.  In  one  or  two  cases,  it  was  felt  that, 
while  the  bird  may  well  have  been  a Woodchat  Shrike,  the  details  supplied 
were  sparse  or  poorly  described  and  it  was  not  possible  to  say  that  the  iden- 
tity had  been  established  beyond  question.  Records  of  adults  have,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  been  less  of  a problem,  since  any  competent  desciiption  of  a 
medium-sized  black-and-white  bird  with  a chestnut-brown  crown  should 
safely  establish  the  species.  It  should  also  be  emphasised,  however,  before  any 
misleading  impression  is  given,  that  records  committees  at  both  county  and 
national  level  require  as  much  detailed  information  as  possible,  both  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  species  accurately  and,  importandy  these  days,  to  be 
sure  that  an  escaped  exotic  has  not  been  involved. 

Peter  Clement 

69  Harecroft  Road,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire  PEI 3 IRE 


NOTES 


Aggressive  behaviour  between  Common  Greenshanks 
and  Common  Redshanks 

On  30th  May  1991,  on  the  Isle  of  Harris,  Western  Isles,  my  attention  and  that  of 
other  observers  was  drawn  to  a commotion  in  the  centre  of  a marsh  among  two 
Common  Greenshanks  Tringa  nebularia  and  a Common  Redshank  T.  totanus. 
The  first  impression  was  that  the  Redshank  was  trying  to  mate  with  one  of  the 
Greenshanks  while  the  other  Greenshank  stood  close  by.  While  the  Redshank 
rode  the  Greenshank,  the  latter  seemed  to  be  picking  up  grasses  and  lumps  of 
mud.  This  behaviour  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  interspersed  with  short 
aggressive  bursts  of  chasing,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  which  species  was  the 
aggressor.  While  one  Greenshank  was  engaging,  or  being  engaged  by,  the 
Redshank,  the  other  returned  to  a small  area  of  water  and  again  picked  up  what 
appeared  to  be  a piece  of  muddy  vegetation,  shaking  it  violently  and  submersing 
it  in  the  water.  The  Redshank  resumed  the  attack,  and  the  fray  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  for  some  three  or  four  minutes.  I suddenly  realised  that  the  ‘vege- 
tation’ which  the  Greenshank  was  treating  so  violently  was  in  fact  a young 
Common  Redshank,  perhaps  four  or  five  days  old,  but  by  now  dead  (as  was  quite 
evident  when  the  Greenshank  dropped  it  and  returned  to  join  its  mate  and  the 
Redshank).  A second  Common  Redshank  then  appeared,  calling  excitedly,  and 
soon  two  young  were  seen  making  their  way  towards  it;  unmolested,  it  walked 
with  the  two  chicks  to  thick  heather  and  disappeared. 

Meanwhile  the  fray  had  continued,  with  confrontation  and  occasional  forays  by 
one  of  the  Greenshanks  to  ‘worry’  the  dead  Redshank  chick.  Suddenly,  both 
Greenshanks  and  the  combatant  Redshank  flew  off  up  the  glen.  At  this  point,  I 
retrieved  the  dead  chick.  Presumably,  the  Greenshanks  had  returned  to  their  tra- 
ditional breeding  ground  and  discovered  the  Redshanks  in  occupation;  Common 
Greenshanks  usually  arrive  back  on  their  territories  in  the  Western  Isles  in  early 
April.  A pair  of  Common  Sandpipers  Actitis  hypoleucos  was  also  in  evidence,  but 
no  aggression  was  shown  towards  them. 

A.  Miller  Mundy 

Manish,  Isle  of  Hams  PA85  3HZ 

editorial  comment  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘This  seems  of  great  in- 
terest. Presumably  Common  Greenshanks  and  Common  Redshanks  are  suffi- 
ciently alike  to  arouse  mutual  territorial  and/or  brood  defence,  as  occurs  between 
congeners  of  many  species.  I know  that  at  least  among  Moorhens  Gallinula  chloro- 
pus,  Common  Coots  Fulica  atra , Mallards  Anas  platyrhynchos  and  some  pigeons 
Columba  breeding  adults  often  fiercely  attack  the  young  of  other  individuals  if 
these  come  into  their  nesting  territory  or  near  their  own  young.  Perhaps  waders 
do  also?’ 
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Woodpeckers  attacking  House  Martins’  nests 

Our  house  in  the  Gloucestershire  Cotswolds  is  regularly  used  for  nesting  by 
House  Martins  Delichon  urbica,  a colony  of  up  to  70  pairs  in  the  1970s  having 
declined  to  about  20  pairs  in  1992.  In  1991,  a Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  major  began  attacking  the  nests,  but  this  behaviour  ceased  once  we 
supplied  peanuts  nearby;  in  1992,  despite  a constant  supply  of  peanuts,  the 
attacks  started  again,  although  in  each  case  it  was  easy  to  scare  off  the  woodpecker 
by  opening  a window  immediately  below  the  nests.  At  about  09.20  GMT  on  6th 
June  1992,  on  hearing  hammering  from  the  vicinity  of  the  martins’  nests,  I banged 
open  a window  and,  to  my  surprise,  a Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis  flew  away. 
Green  Woodpeckers  come  into  our  garden  quite  often,  although  I had  not 
previously  seen  one  so  close  to  the  house;  whether  this  individual  actually  attacked 
the  nests  or  was  merely  showing  inquisitiveness  is  not  known.  Attacks  by  Great 
Spotted  Woodpeckers  on  House  Martins’  nests  and  on  occupied  nestboxes  are, 
of  course,  well  documented. 

G.  M.  B.  Sparks 

The  Old  Vicarage,  Compton  Abdale,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire  GL54  4DS 


Feeding  association  between  Northern  Wheatear  and 
Corn  Crake 

At  about  15.00  hours  on  30th  May  1992,  on  Vatersay,  south  of  Barra  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  I observed  a Corn  Crake  Crex  crex  calling  in  rough  machair.  Its 
general  pattern  of  behaviour  was  to  forage  for  2-3  minutes  and  call  for  10-20 
seconds;  there  were  a few  periods  of  inactivity,  and  it  was  sometimes  lost  to  view 
in  the  abundant  vegetation.  A male  Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  flew 
from  nearby  rocks  and  sat  on  a fence  post,  observing  the  Com  Crake  in  the 
vegetation  for  at  least  a minute;  it  then  flew  out  to  where  the  Crake  was  foraging 
and  ‘hover-dipped’  at  some  flying  insects  which  the  latter’s  activity  had  disturbed, 
catching  insects  on  four  occasions.  The  Wheatear  continually  flew  from  the  fence 
to  the  Corn  Crake’s  position  for  a period  of  two  minutes,  before  moving  to 
another  post  and  repeating  the  activity  twice  for  a further  two  minutes. 

C.  John  Hill 

Barn  House,  Rectory  Lane,  Kingston,  Cambridge  CB3  7NL 

editorial  comment  Such  instances  of  a bird  taking  advantage  of  the  actions  of 
another  bird  (or  animal  or  mechanical  device)  which  disturb  potential  prey  are 
not  infrequent,  but  this  is  a particularly  interesting  example. 


DIARY  DATES 


This  list  covers  July  1995  to  June  1996 
4th  July  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON.  Raffles  Memorial  Lecture:  Sir 
Martin  Holdgate  on  'What  future  for  nature?’ 
Meeting  Rooms,  Regent’s  Park,  London  NR1 
4RY.  For  details  phone  0171-722-3333. 

27th  July  to  11th  August  society  of 

WILDLIFE  ARTISTS’  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
(including  display  of  winning  entries  in  ‘Bird 
Illustrator  of  the  Year’,  'The  Richard 
Richardson  Award’  and  ‘Bird  Photograph  of 
the  Year’  competitions).  The  Mall  Galleries, 
The  Mall,  London  SW1.  Open  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Admission  £2.00  (free  to  SWLA  members). 

5th-6th  August  SCOTTISH  BIRDWATCHING 
FAIR.  Vane  Farm  RSPB  Reserve,  Kinross. 
Details  from  David  Mitchell,  RSPB  Scottish 
Office,  17  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH  17 
5BN. 

18th-20th  August  BRITISH  BIRDWATCHING 
fair.  Egleton  Nature  Reserve,  Rutland  Water, 
Leicestershire.  Enquiries  to  Tim  Appleton, 
Fishponds  Cottage,  Stamford  Road,  Oakham, 
Leicestershire  LEI  5 8AB. 

1st  September  Closing  date  for  entries  for 
‘Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year’. 

15th-21st  September  international 

WATERFOWL  ECOLOGY  SYMPOSIUM  & WADER 
STUDY  GROUP  conference.  Aveiro,  Portugal. 
Details  from  Rui  Rufino,  CEMPA/ICN,  R. 
Filipe  Folque  46,  5°,  1000  Lisboa,  Portugal. 
25th-29th  September  international 
CONFERENCE  AND  13TH  MEETING  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  BIRD  CENSUS  COUNCIL.  Parnu, 
Estonia.  Details  from  Estonian  Ornithological 
Society’,  PO  Box  227,  EE-2400  Tartu, 
Estonia. 

29th  September  to  1st  October  Irish 

birdwatching  fair.  Lough  Neagh  Discovery 
Centre,  Oxford  Island.  Details  from  Phil 
Davidson,  Lough  Neagh  Discovery  Centre, 


Oxford  Island  National  Nature  Reserve, 
Craigavon,  Co.  Armagh,  Northern  Ireland 
BT66  6NJ. 

19th-22nd  October  INTERNATIONAL  bio- 
acoustics council  14th  symposium. 
University’  of  Potsdam,  Germany.  Details 
from  Prof.  Dr  Dieter  Wallschlager, 
Universitat  Potsdam,  Institut  fiir  Okologie  u. 
Naturschutz,  Lennestrasse  7a,  D- 14471 
Potsdam,  Germany. 

3rd-5th  November  Scottish  orni- 
thologists’ CLUB  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 
Duke  of  Gordon  Hotel,  Kingussie.  Details 
from  SOC,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH7  5BT. 

17th-19th  November  SCOTTISH  RINGERS’ 
conference.  Fife  Arms  Hotel,  Braemar. 
Details  from  John  Davies,  Lothian  Ringing 
Group,  31  Easter  Warriston,  Edinburgh  EH7 
4QX. 

8 th-  10th  December  bto  annual 
conference  & agm.  Hayes  Conference 
Centre,  Swanwick.  Details  from  BTO,  The 
Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk  1P24  2PU. 

9th  December  ORIENTAL  bird  CLUB  AGM. 
Zoological  Society  meedng  rooms.  Regent’s 
Park,  London.  Details  from  OBC,  do  The 
Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI 9 2DL. 

5th-7th  January  bto  ringing  and 

MIGRA  TION  CONFERENCE. 

31st  January  Closing  date  for  entries  for  ‘Bird 
Photograph  of  the  Year'. 

15th  March  Closing  date  for  entries  for  ‘Bird 
Illustrator  of  the  Year’. 

22nd-24th  March  rspb  members’  weekend. 
University  of  York. 

19th-21st  April  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGISTS’ 
UNION/WILDFOWL  & WETLANDS  T RUST  JOINT 
INTERNATIONA!.  CONFERENCE.  Bristol. 


Mrs  S.  D.  Cobban,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 


Compiled  by  Wendy  Dickson  and  Bob  Scott 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

No  lottery  funds  for  the 
environment 

Are  you  buying  your  weekly  lottery  tickets  with  the  comfort  of  believing  that  some 
of  the  profits  will  be  gomg  to  your  favourite  wildlife  charity?  Not  so!  The  National 
Lottery  Charities  Board  has  announced  its  draft  guidelines  for  making  grants  and 
is  proposing  to  concentrate  on  human  charities.  Voluntary  groups  are  being  in- 
vited to  comment  on  the  plans,  which  no  doubt  most  wildlife  charities  will  do, 
forcibly. 

Chief  Executive  of  the  RSPB,  Barbara  Young,  said  ’The  future  of  the  envi- 
ronment is  fundamental  to  human  welfare  and  the  quality  of  life,  and  to  exclude 
it  from  National  Lottery  funds  is  short-sighted  and  misguided.’  Not  only  are 
wildlife  charities  being  excluded  from  this  financial  source,  but  early  signs  are  that, 
along  with  other  charities,  funds  for  the  RSPB  are  being  hit  hard  by  the  lottery, 
with  income  from  a raffle  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  lottery  launch  being  down 
by  £20,000  compared  with  previous  years.  But  how  many  of  us  will  be  prepared 
to  boycott  the  lottery  until  wildlife  charities  are  included  as  beneficiaries? 


John  Gummer  helps  to  rescue 
the  Great  Bittern 

John  Gummer,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Environment,  has  launched  an  ambitious  pro- 
ject to  rescue  the  Great  Bittern  Botaums  stel- 
laris.  Spearheaded  by  English  Nature,  it  aims 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  birds’  reedbed 
habitat  at  various  sites  around  the  country, 
with  the  challenge  of  providing  for  100  pairs 
by  the  year  2020.  Currently,  there  are  thought 
to  be  only  15  or  16  pairs  breeding  with  us. 

English  Nature’s  £200,000  Bittern  Project 
is  part  of  its  wider  Species  Recovery 
Programme,  which  aims  to  throw  lifelines  to  a 
wide  range  of  England’s  most  endangered 
species.  The  project  hopes  to  improve  the 
management  of  reedbeds  currently  being  used 
for  breeding,  to  extend  the  area  of  reedbed 
within  the  current  Great  Bittern  heartland,  and 
to  create  large,  wet  reedbeds  away  from  the 
current  core  area,  particularly  on  intensively 
managed  farmland  and  disused  mineral  work- 
ings. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  a booming  success. 


Inaugural  EOU  meeting 

The  first  meeting  of  the  European 
Ornithological  Union  (EOU),  the  formation  of 
which  was  discussed  at  the  IOC  in  Vienna  in 
August  1994,  will  be  held  in  Bologna  during 
22nd-26th  August  1996.  The  official  language 
of  the  meeting  will  be  English;  no  translation 
will  be  available. 

The  proceedings  will  be  published  by  the 
hosts,  the  Istituto  Nazionale  per  la  Fauna 
Selvatica,  as  a volume  in  the  series  Supplement 
alle  Ricerche  di  Biologia  della  Selvaggina. 

The  Organising  Secretary  for  the  1996 
meeting  is  Dr  Fernando  Spina,  Istituto 
Nazionale  per  la  Fauna  Selvatica,  Via  Ca’ 
Fomacetta  9,  40064  Ozzana  Emilia  (BO), 
Italia  (+39  51  65  12  111,  fax  +39  51  79  66 
28),  from  whom  further  details  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  planned  that  further  congresses  wall  take 
place  every  second  or  third  year.  The  Acting 
President  of  the  EOU  is  Professor  Christopher 
Perrins. 
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News  and  comment 


Kite  Country  Project 

In  1993,  the  indigenous  population  of  Welsh 
Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  reached  the  milestone 
of  100  breeding  pairs.  With  the  species  now 
breeding  in  new  areas,  largely  through  reintro- 
ductions in  England  and  Scotland,  the  RSPB 
is  keen  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  gen- 
eral public  to  see  these  magnificent  birds  in  the 
wild.  To  this  end,  the  Kite  Country  Project 
was  set  up  in  1994.  It  takes  two  parts. 

First,  winter  feeding-stations  have  been  set 
up  at  Gigrin  Farm  near  Rhayader  and  at 
Llanwrtyd  Wells,  where,  from  hides  and  in  the 
company  of  experts,  people  can  watch  not 
only  Red  Kites  but  also  other  carrion-eating 


birds  of  the  area.  Secondly,  cameras  at  secret 
locations  bring  live  pictures  direcdy  into 
Visitor  Centres. 

The  project  is  led  by  the  RSPB  and  consists 
of  a partnership  of  local  authorities, 
Government  agencies,  and  voluntary,  private 
and  community  bodies.  It  is  funded  by  local 
authorities  and  the  Welsh  Office  under  the 
Strategic  Development  Scheme.  One  is  tempt- 
ed to  enquire  whether  John  Redwood,  Minister 
for  Wales  and  recendy  voted  one  of  the  two 
most  environmentally  destructive  politicians  by 
BBC  Wildlife  magazine , is  aware  of  this  inter- 
esting initiative  taking  place  in  his  principality? 


Hunting  pressures  on  Snipe 
and  Woodcock 

The  BTO  has  recendy  published  the  results  of 
a study  on  Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 
and  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola,  in  which, 
through  ringing  recoveries,  it  was  asked  to  find 
out  where  hunting  pressures  are  highest  and 
whether  they  have  changed  in  recent  years. 
The  results  indicated  that  hunting  pressure  on 
both  species  was  highest  in  France,  and  lower 
in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Although  many  of  the 
birds  breed  in  Fennoscandia,  hunting  pressure 
there  is  low,  but  it  is  largely  this  population 
that  is  being  exploited  by  French  hunters  as 
the  birds  pass  through.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  hunting  pressure  on  both  species  has  been 
reduced  since  1950,  and  particularly  so  during 
the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  decline  in  Snipe 
populations  recorded  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
does  not  therefore  seem  to  be  attributable  to 
increased  hunting  pressure. 


Birdwatching  fairs  migrate 
northwards 

The  concept  of  birdwatching  fairs  seems  real- 
ly to  have  taken  off,  almost  to  the  point  of 
swamping  the  market.  Until  now,  however, 
they  have  not  ventured  north  of  the  Border, 
but  we  hear  that  the  first  Scottish 
Birdwatching  Fair  will  take  place  during  the 
weekend  of  5th/6th  August  at  the  RSPB’s 
Vane  Farm  reserve.  Organised  jointly  by  the 
RSPB  and  Lizars  the  Opticians,  the  proceeds 
from  this  event  are  being  channelled  towards 
helping  the  Capercaillie  Telrao  urogallus.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  event  will  become  an  annual  at- 
traction. For  further  details,  contact  David 
Mitchell  at  the  RSPB’s  Scottish  office  at  17 
Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH 7 5BN  (tel.  0131 
557  3136). 


Look  back  in  regret 

Quote  from  a recent  letter  from  a bird- 
observatory  recorder:  ‘A  sad  thing  about 
looking  back  over  the  logs  for  earlier  years  is 
the  terrible  and  continuing  decline  in  standards. 
I wonder  if  we  will  ever  see  the  demise  of 
twitching  and  a return  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
old  days?’ 

Seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  enthusiasm  that  is 
lacking,  but  the  desire  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  and  the  willingness  to  give  to  (as 
well  as  to  take  from)  our  hobby. 

Some  people  do,  however,  still  take  a real 
pride  in  writing  up  their  notes  properly,  and  we 
draw  attention  to  the  production  of  high- 
quality  notebooks  by  the  winners  of  our  Young 
Ornithologist  of  the  Year  titles,  and  the 
exemplary  rarity  descriptions  periodically 
included  by  us  in  ‘From  the  Rarities 
Committee’s  files'.  By  featuring  these  in  BB, 
we  hope  to  foster  and  encourage  renewed  pride 
in  the  quality  of  record  documentation. 

Eric  Hosking  Trust  bursary 
awards 

The  first  of  the  Eric  Hosking  Charitable 
Trust’s  1995  bursary  awards  was  made  to 
Gerard  Gorman  for  a project  to  study  the 
effects  on  birds  of  political  change  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  a second  award  was  made,  to  Pat 
McPherson  to  support  the  writing  of  a series 
of  short  stories  about  birds  for  young  children. 

One  or  more  bursaries  of  up  to  £500  will  be 
available  for  any  project  involving  writing, 
photography,  painting  or  illustration  in  relation  to 
birds  and  other  natural  history  subjects  anywhere 
in  the  World  during  1996.  The  closing  date  for 
applications  is  30th  September  1995. 

For  full  details,  send  an  SAF  to:  The  Eric 
Hosking  Charitable  Trust,  Pages  Green  House, 
Wetheringsett,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk  ipm  5QA. 
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Extra  protection  for  West 
Coast  sites 

The  Alt  and  Ribble  Estuaries  have  now 
joindy  been  designated  as  a Wedand  of 
Internadonal  Importance  under  the  Ramsar 
Convention  and  a Special  Protection  Area 
under  the  EC  Birds  Directive.  This  new  site, 
made  up  of  intertidal  mudflats  and  an  exten- 
sive system  of  calcareous  sand-dunes  and  fore- 
shore, forming  the  best  example  of  sand-dune 
habitat  on  England’s  northwest  coast,  extends 
and  links  up  two  existing  sites.  Hosting  in  ex- 
cess of  20,000  wintering  wildfowl  and 
waders,  in  summer  it  supports  nationally 
important  breeding  populations  of  Common 
Tern  Sterna  hirundo  and  Ruff  Philomachus 
pngnax.  In  addition  to  birds,  the  site  holds  up 
to  40%  of  the  British  population  of  Natterjack 
Toads  Bufo  calamita. 


‘The  Daily  Telegraph’ 

We  recently  noted  the  regular  column  on 
birding  by  Daily  Star  journalist  Stuart  Winter 
{Brit.  Birds  88:  165). 

Another  very  long-standing  column  on 
wildlife  (frequently  birds)  is  ‘Nature  Note’, 
expertly  compiled  by  Robert  Burton  for  The 
Daily  Telegraph.  This  often  follows  up 
behaviour  notes  in  BB,  or  leads  to  Telegraph 
readers’  observations  being  sent  to  BB' s 
Behaviour  Notes  Panel,  a symbiotic 
relationship  which  we  welcome. 

Many  local  newspapers  have  daily  or  weekly 
ornithological  or  natural  history  features  (too 
many  to  mention),  but  we’ll  be  happy  to  draw 
attention  to  any  others  which  appear  in  the 
nationals. 


Bridgwater  Bay  NNR  celebrates  40  years 


In  June  1954,  Bridgwater  Bay  became  one  of 
our  first  National  Nature  Reserves  to  be  de- 
clared, having  been  offered  to  the  then  Nature 
Conservancy  Council  by  Somerset  River 
Board.  In  1959,  it  became  one  of  only  six 
reserves  in  the  country  to  publish  its  own  bye- 
laws and  the  first  to  operate  a wildfowling  per- 
mit system.  Subsequently,  in  company  with 
Lindisfarne  in  Northumberland  and  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  it  was  one  of  the  first  areas  to 
be  designated  a Ramsar  site,  in  1976.  Forty' 
years  on,  this  2,559-ha  stretch  of  mudflats, 
saltmarsh  and  grazing  marsh  flourishes. 


Wintering  Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope, 
Common  Teal  A.  crecca,  Northern  Lapwing 
Vanellus  vanellus  and  Eurasian  Curlew 
Numenius  arquata  all  profit  from  it,  while  in 
summer  Common  Shelducks  Tadoma  tadoma 
gather  there  to  moult,  and  numerous  waders 
use  it  as  a migratory  refuelling  station  in 
between.  Now  it  has  celebrated  its  anniversary’ 
with  the  unveiling  by  Norman  Moore,  NCC 
Regional  Officer  at  its  inception,  of  a new  in- 
terpretive panel,  to  set  it  off  on  the  start  of  the 
next  40  years. 


New  dawn  for  Belfast  Lough 

After  nearly  five  years  of  negotiation  intermin- 
gled with  despair  and  despondency,  the 
remaining  mudflats  at  Belfast  Lough  and  the 
main  high-tide  roost,  a lagoon  known  as  D2, 
have  been  given  formal  protection  from  devel- 
opment. Although  already  an  Area  of  Special 
Scientific  Interest,  there  was  prior  planning 
permission  for  the  development  of  the  lagoon 
for  port-related  facilities.  Following  an  Area 
Plan,  a Public  Enquiry  and  years  of  talking,  the 
site  is  now  secure,  following  a complex  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  Belfast  Harbour 
Commissioners  and  the  Department  of  the 
Environment.  The  next  stage  is  to  re-land- 
scape D2  and  improve  its  attractiveness  to 
birds,  as  well  as  to  provide  viewing  facilities 


and  to  re-create  wader  breeding  habitat  lost  at 
the  end  of  the  City  Airport  runway.  Fifty'  per 
cent  of  the  cost  is  being  drawn  from  Europe 
and  matched  by  DoE.  Time  is  still  of  the 
essence,  as  all  expenditure  has  to  be  complet- 
ed within  12  months,  but  the  long-term 
prospects  are  bright,  as  the  RSPB  has  been 
named  as  the  eventual  managing  body.  Belfast 
Lough  holds  internationally  important  num- 
bers of  Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  and 
Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres,  but  has  over  the 
years  also  attracted  an  impressive  list  of  va- 
grants, including  a variety  of  American  waders 
as  well  as  Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus 
himantopus  and  Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris 
temminckii.  ( Contributed  by  Dave  Allen ) 
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Biodiversity  at  home  . . . 

Two  publications  have  come  to  our  attention, 
both  keeping  the  profile  of  biodiversity  on  a 
high  level  and  seeking  to  achieve  government 
action. 

The  first,  Biodiversity  Challenge:  an  agenda 
for  conservation  in  the  UK,  is  the  second  and 
much  larger  edition  of  a plan  for  action  from 
the  voluntary  sector.  It  is  a truly  joint  produc- 
tion, the  bodies  involved  being  Butterfly 
Conservation,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Plantlife, 
the  RSPB,  The  Wildlife  Trusts  and  WWF.  A 
further  33  bodies,  ranging  from  the  Hawk  and 
Owl  Trust  and  the  Fish  Conservation  Centre 
to  the  Otter  Trust  and  the  British 
Arachnological  Society,  have  endorsed  and 
contributed  to  the  production. 

The  Challenge  runs  to  some  285  pages  and 
contains  some  fascinating  reading  and  exciting 
challenges.  The  appendices  are  stuffed  with 
fascinating  facts  and  figures.  The  UK  holds 
70%  of  the  world  range  of  a snail,  Leiostyla  an- 
glica,  and  over  50%  of  the  world  population  of 
a pseudoscorpion,  Neobisium  carpenteri;  not 
forgetting  that  over  70%  of  European 
Northern  Gannets  Sula  bassana  nest  in  the  UK 
and  that  at  times  over  95%  of  the  east  Atlantic 
flyway  population  of  Common  Redshanks 
Tringa  totanus  can  be  found  on  UK  estuaries. 

Stinking  Hawk’s-beard  Crepis  foetida  is  cur- 
rendy  extinct,  last  recorded  in  Kent  in  the 
early  1980s.  The  target  is  to  re-establish  five 


populations  on  the  coastal  shingle  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  A fled  beede,  Psylliodes  luridipennis,  is 
a UK  endemic  known  only  from  Lundy, 
Devon:  the  target  is  to  maintain  its  present 
population  level.  The  Montagu’s  Harrier 
Circus  pygargus  is  one  UK  breeding  bird  of 
prey  that  is  just  hanging  on  (none  bred  in  the 
Southwest  in  1994):  the  target  is  to  maintain 
the  species  as  a UK  nesting  bird  and  for  the 
population  to  increase  to  at  least  30  pairs  (the 
probable  historical  maximum)  with  a produc- 
tivity of  at  least  2.2  young  fledged  per  nest. 

Thirty-five  separate  habitats  are  identified 
as  proposed  targets  for  habitat  conservation, 
ranging  from  Arable  land  and  Montane  to 
Intertidal  Oats  and  Upland  heath.  The  target 
for  Caledonian  pinewoods  is  to  maintain  the 
current  12,500  ha,  but  during  the  next  five 
years  to  begin  the  process  of  regenerating  a 
further  10,000  ha:  all  good  news  for  Scottish 
Crossbill  Loxia  scotica , Crested  Tit  Pams 
cristatus  and  Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus. 

The  RSPB  is  acting  as  die  secretariat  for  the 
voluntary  conservation  groups  involved,  and  is 
keen  to  gather  and  collate  any  comments.  This 
fascinating  document  not  only  pushes  towards 
conservation  goals,  but  is  also  crammed  full  of 
fascinating  facts  from  the  natural  world.  Well 
worth  £20.00  (incl.  p & p),  it  is  available  from 
the  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire 

SG19  2DL. 


. . . and  abroad 

Arriving  at  almost  the  same  time  as  the  UK 
document  came  Conserving  biological  diversity 
in  Bulgaria:  the  National  biological  diversity 
conservation  strategy.  Once  again  it  is  a joint 
production,  this  time  involving  the  Bulgarian 
Government  and  non-government  organisa- 
tions, the  US  agency  for  international  devel- 
opment and  the  biodiversity  support  pro- 
gramme of  the  US  WWF.  An  impressive  1 16 
pages  detail  just  what  is  important  in  Bulgaria 
and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Bulgaria  hosts  29 
species  of  bat  (Chiroptera),  some  3,750  vas- 
cular plants  and  at  least  380  species  of  bird. 
Within  Europe,  only  Spain  and  Greece  have 


a richer  reptile  and  amphibian  fauna. 
Amongst  the  lost  breeding  species  is  the 
Monk  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus , now,  we 
hope,  recolonising  in  the  south.  It  is  also 
noted  that  Demoiselle  Crane  Anthropoides 
virgo  and  Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax  both  'no 
longer  breed  in  or  migrate  through  Bulgaria’. 
Chapter  five  is  the  key  'Priorities  for  immedi- 
ate action  and  support’.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
is  just  the  start  and  that  implementation  is  not 
far  away.  For  further  details  contact 
Biodiversity'  Support  Program,  c/o  WWF, 
1250  24th  Street  NW,  Washington  DC 
20037,  USA. 


Going  to  southern  Spain? 

We  hear  that  access  may  now  be  restricted 
(impassable  tracks  or  permission  difficult  to 
obtain)  at  some  well-known  birdwatching  spots 
in  Spain.  Dave  Gosncy  claims  that  his  Finding 
Birds  in  Southern  Spain  'gives  precise  details 


either  of  alternative  access  routes  to  these  places 
or  of  “new”  sites  where  similar,  sometimes 
better,  birding  can  be  found.’  It  is  available 
(price  £5  post  free;  £6  overseas)  from  Gostours, 
1 09  Hammerton  Road,  Sheffield  S6  2NU. 
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The  flatworm  threat 

Few  readers  will  not  have  heard  of  the  threat 
posed  to  our  native  earthworms  by  an  acci- 
dentally introduced  invader  from  New 
Zealand:  the  New  Zealand  flatworm 

Artioposthia  triangulata.  The  Jan/Feb  edition  of 
BTO  News  highlighted  its  present  history.  First 
recorded  in  Northern  Ireland  some  30  years 
ago,  there  are  now  records  from  right  through 
the  Province,  as  well  as  from  much  of  lowland 
Scotland  and  parts  of  England.  Since  its  main 
diet  consists  of  earthworms,  it  can  virtually  de- 
stroy populations  of  our  large,  surface-feeding 
species  that  are,  of  course,  in  turn  an  impor- 
tant food  for  birds,  particularly  thrushes  but 


UAE  bird  stamps 

The  first  stamps  to  feature  the  birdlife  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  were  introduced  on 
12th  December  1994. 

The  stamps,  promoting  environmental 
awareness  in  the  UAE,  feature  five  different 
species,  including  one  of  particular 
conservation  importance.  The  Collared 
Kingfisher  Todirhamphus  chloris,  of  the 
subspecies  kalbaensis , can  be  found  only  at 
Khor  Kalba,  an  area  of  very  old  mangrove 
swamp  on  the  east  coast  of  the  country,  and 
there  are  no  more  than  50  individuals 
remaining.  Also  featured  on  the  stamps  are 
Crab-plover  Dromas  ardeola , Indian  Roller 
Coracias  benghalensis,  Little  Green  Bee-eater 
Merops  orientalis  and  Greater  Flamingo 
Phomicopterus  ruber.  A further  16  bird  stamps 
are  planned  over  the  next  four  years. 

Margaret  Henderson,  who  painted  the  front 
cover  of  Colin  Richardson’s  The  Birds  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates , was  commissioned  to 
paint  the  stamps. 

Orders  for  stamps  should  be  addressed  to 
General  Postal  Authority  Philatelic  Bureau, 
PO  Box  8888,  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emirates. 
(■ Contributed  by  Colin  Richardson) 


The  Northern  Exhibition  of 
Wildlife  Art 

A new  exhibition,  which  it  is  intended  shall 
become  annual,  will  be  held  from  Tuesday  6th 
to  Friday  23rd  June  1995  near  Chester,  at  The 
Black  Sheep  Gallery  in  the  old  stables  complex 
of  Hawarden  Castle  (seat  of  the  Gladstone 
family),  Hawarden,  Clwyd  CH5  3NY,  and  will 
be  open  daily,  except  Mondays,  from  10  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  (10  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  on  Sundays). 
For  further  details,  ring  01244  535505. 


also  several  other  species,  and  other  animals. 
Only  time  will  reveal  the  full  effect  on  our 
wildlife.  Now,  the  Agricultural  Development 
Advisory  Service  (ADAS)  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  MAFF  to  review  the  probable 
effects  of  the  spread  of  this  alien  in  our  midst, 
and  to  study  its  ecology. 

Please  report  sightings  to  Peter  Hancocks,  at 
ADAS  Bristol,  Burghill  Road,  Westbury  on 
Trym,  Bristol,  tel.:  0117  959  1000;  and  David 
Alford,  on  01223  462762,  is  interested  in  re- 
ceiving reports  of  any  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural effects. 


Portuguese  Rarities  Committee 

The  Portuguese  Rarities  Committee  (CPR) 
was  officially  established  on  2nd  February' 
1995  within  the  activities  of  the  Sociedade 
Portuguesa  para  o Estudo  das  Aves  (SPEA; 
Portuguese  Society  for  the  Study  of  Birds). 

Until  December  1994,  Portuguese  rarity 
records  were  dealt  with  by  the  former  Iberian 
Rarities  Committee,  and  the  transition  to  auto- 
nomy has  been  greatly  eased  by  the  formation 
of  the  SPEA  and  the  helpful  guidance  of 
Professor  Eduardo  de  Juana,  Chairman  of  the 
former  Iberian  Committee.  The  Iberian 
Committee  is  now  solely  the  Spanish  Rarities 
Committee. 

The  five-man  Portuguese  Rarities 
Committee  will  assess  records  for  continental 
Portugal  and  the  autonomous  regions  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores.  All  records  for  this 
geographical  area,  from  January  1995  on- 
wards, should  be  sent  to:  Helder  Costa 
(Secretary),  c/o  SPEA-Sociedade  Portuguesa 
para  o Estudo  das  Aves,  Rua  de  Vitoria,  53-4° 
Dir.,  1100  Lisboa,  Portugal.  ( Contributed  by 
Joao  Carlos  Farinha) 


More  charity  plastic 

Last  month,  we  noted  that  the  Wildfowl  & 
Wetlands  Trust  had  launched  a Visa  card  in 
association  with  the  Beneficial  Bank  ( Biit . 
Birds  88:  247).  Now,  the  BTO  has  joined  the 
club,  introducing  its  MasterCard,  which,  like 
the  Wildlife  Trusts’  card,  is  arranged  in 
association  with  the  Bank  of  Scodand.  The 
RSPB’s  long-established  Visa  card,  in 
association  with  the  Co-operative  Bank,  is 
probably  still  the  most  widely  used.  (If  there 
are  others,  let  us  know,  and  we’ll  give  them  a 
mention  in  this  column.) 
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New  bird  observatory  in  Egypt  needs  helpers 


During  autumn  migration,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  waterbirds,  near-passerines  and 
passerines  pass  through  the  bottleneck  at 
Zaranik,  situated  in  North  Sinai  between  Lake 
Bardawil  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  ring  and  undertake 
counts  at  the  newly  established  Zaranik  Bird 
Observatory  in  autumn  1995.  Bird  ringers 
should  be  licensed  and  must  bring  their  own 
rings  and  equipment;  non-ringers  should 
preferably  have  previous  experience  in  waterbird 
censusing.  Qualified  applicants  will  be  accepted 
on  a first-come-first-served  basis.  The  reserve 
has  a headquarters  with  all  amenities  and 
accommodates  up  to  four  persons.  Volunteers 


are  expected  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  their  travel, 
insurance  and  food  and  are  asked  to  pay  a 
nominal  fee  to  stay  at  the  headquarters  (£3.00 
per  day).  Minimum  stay  at  the  observatory  is 
two  weeks.  The  observatory  will  be  open  during 
the  peak  migration  season  from  20th  August  to 
10th  October. 

Ringers  and  birdwatchers  interested  in 
volunteering  should  send  a letter  stating  their 
qualifications  or  CV  along  with  the  desired 
dates  of  stay  to  Mr  Waheed  Salama,  Manager, 
Zaranik  Protected  Area,  Post  Box  3,  El  Salam, 
El  Arish,  North  Sinai,  Egypt.  ( Contributed  by 
Sherif  Baha  El  Din , Scientific  Advisor,  Zaranik 
Protected  Area ) 


Ringers  needed  in  Gibraltar 

Bird-ringing  in  Gibraltar  is  now  being  run  by 
the  Gibraltar  Ringing  Group,  a BTO  group 
run  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  Bird  Observatory 
of  the  Gibraltar  Ornithological  & Natural 
History  Society  (GONHS),  and  sponsored  by 
The  Famous  Grouse  Scotch  whisky. 
Experienced  ringers  are  needed  to  help  in 
1995.  Limited  (shared)  accommodation  is 
available  at  the  Field  Centre  at  Jews’  Gate  in 
the  Upper  Rock  Nature  Reserve  for  £3.50  per 
night.  Reasonably  priced  hotel  accom- 
modation can  also  be  arranged. 

Ringers  interested  should  contact  John 
Cortes  on  tel.  00-350-72639/74022  or  fax  00- 
350-74022,  or  write  to  Gibraltar  Ringing 
Group,  GONHS,  PO  Box  843,  Gibraltar. 


‘Birders  Journal’ 

With  volume  4,  this  Canadian  birders’  publi- 
cation appears  in  a larger  format  (15.3  X 22.8 
cm) . BB  readers  will  feel  at  home:  ‘Front  cover 
. . . the  original  is  for  sale  by  postal  auction’, 
for  instance,  and  a Photo-Quiz  in  each  issue, 
as  well  as  recent  reports  of  Canadian  rarities 
and  so  on. 

In  the  February'  1995  Editorial,  we  read  the 
disquieting  news  that  50  of  the  51  staff  scien- 
tists at  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Nature  in 
Ottawa  lost  their  jobs  in  1 994,  ‘effectively  halt- 
ing all  further  ornithological  research’. 

BJ  is  bimonthly  and  costs  Canadian  $49  (or 
US$  equivalent)  per  annum  for  overseas  sub- 
scribers (C$34  in  Canada;  US$38  in  USA). 
Write  to  BJ  Circulation  Department,  8 
Midtown  Drive,  Suite  289,  Oshawa,  Ontario 
t.ij  81.2,  Canada. 


Olavi  Hilden  (1932-1994) 

We  were  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  in 
September  last  year  of  Olavi  Hilden,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Finnish  field  ornithology.  He  started 
and  edited  the  journal  Lintumies  (now  Linnut) 
and  was  the  initiator  of  many  national  research 
schemes.  He  was  known,  liked  and  respected  by 
an  international  band  of  ornithological  friends 
and  colleagues,  being  closely  involved  in  the 
planning  stages  of  the  European  as  well  as  the 
Finnish  atlas  projects  and  many  other  survey 
and  census  studies:  range  changes  and 

population  changes  were  one  of  his  particular 
passions.  His  career  was  described  in  detail  in 
Oniis  Fennica  (69:  155-157).  (JTRS) 


Wyre  Estuary  becomes  SSSI 

English  Nature  has  notified  the  Wyre  Estuary  as 
a Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest.  The  Wyre 
Estuary,  along  with  the  Lune  and  Morecambe 
Bay,  forms  one  of  northern  Europe’s  greatest 
wildlife  spectacles,  involving  thousands  of 
waders,  and  contains  the  largest  area  of  un- 
grazed saltmarsh  in  northwest  England. 


Golden  Oriole  Survey  1995 

Because  of  an  extremely  poor  breeding  season 
for  Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus  in  Britain  in 
1 994,  the  Golden  Oriole  Survey  is  being  con- 
tinued this  year. 

The  Golden  Oriole  Group  requests  anyone 
with  sightings  of  orioles  this  year  (or  in  1994) 
in  East  Anglia  to  send  details  to  Jake  Allsop, 
Secretary  GOG,  5 Bury  Lane,  Haddenham, 
Cambridgeshire  CH6  3 PR,  tel:  01353  740540; 
fax  01353  741585. 
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One  million  with  the  YOC 

The  Young  Ornithologists’  Club  celebrates  its 
thirtieth  birthday  in  1995  and  will  be  having  a 
series  of  parties  throughout  the  country.  Two 
big  events  go  with  it:  the  introduction  of  the 
new  YOC  logo  (see  Brit.  Birds  88:  253: 
‘Goodbye  Kestrel’)  which  was  unveiled  in 
March,  the  result  of  discussions  with  the  YOC 
members  and  volunteers,  and,  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  the  enrolling  of  the 
millionth-ever  member.  This  luck}'  member 
will  receive  a special  award  of  binoculars  and 
a VIP  trip  to  an  RSPB  reserve. 


‘Steeling’  the  prize 

With  the  results  of  the  first  WYO  l Zeneca  bird 
challenge  has  come  a surprise  winner:  British 
Steel,  whose  Teesside  site  recorded  185 
species,  two  more  than  the  favourite,  Anglian 
Water’s  showpiece  at  Rudand  Water. 
Nationally,  almost  70  sites  took  part  in  this 
challenge  to  find  the  best  business  site  for 
birds. 

With  its  coastal  location  enabling  Teesside 
to  pip  Rutland  Water  at  the  post,  it  came  up 
with  a number  of  real  rarities,  including 
Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana  and 
Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola,  in  addition  to  the 
bread-and-butter  species.  Rutland  Water’s 
spirited  defence  offered  Savi’s  Warbler 
Locustella  luscinioides  and  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis. 

Now  that  the  results  of  the  first  challenge 
are  published,  let  us  hope  that  the  next  one 
draws  in  even  more  competitors  to  highlight 
the  important  potential  of  industrial  and  busi- 
ness sites  for  birds  and  other  wildlife. 


New  bird  report 

The  1993  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Repon  is  now 
available  from  Clive  Mellon,  do  RSPB, 
Belvoir  Park  Forest,  Belfast  BT8  4QT,  for  £4.50 
(incl.  p & p).  The  report  was  beset  by  printing 
difficulties,  but,  despite  being  of  poorer  quality' 
than  previous  issues,  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion is  included.  Highlights  are  papers  on  tree- 
nesting Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus,  Northern 
Ireland’s  first  Rufous  Nightingale  Luscinia 
megarhynchos  and  American  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  dominica  and,  of  course,  the  well- 
twitched  White’s  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma. 
( Contributed  by  Dave  Allen ) 


Dr  Barbara  Young 

Congratulations  to  Barbara  Young,  Chief 
Executive  of  the  RSPB,  on  the  award  of  an 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Stirling 
University.  The  award  is  in  recognition  of  her 
work  for  the  RSPB,  Europe’s  largest  wildlife 
conservation  organisation,  with  860,000 
members. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 

Tim  Cleeves — Northeast 

David  Clugston — Scotland 

Dave  Flumm — Southwest 

Barrie  Harding — East  Anglia 

Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 

Alan  Richards — Midlands 

Don  Taylor — Southeast 

Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 

John  Wilson — Northwest 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


‘ and  then  there  were  two.’  Along  with  76%  of  entrants,  Jon 
Holt  (Buckinghamshire)  and  Peter  Sunesen  (Denmark)  both 
correctly  identified  the  seed-feeding  Common  Redpoll  Carduelis 
flammea  (plate  54),  which  was  photographed  by  Hans  Gebuis  in 
the  Netherlands  in  December  1988.  The  only  other  frequently 


named  species  were  Arctic  Redpoll  A.  hornemanni  (20%)  and  Siskin  C.  spinus 


(4%). 

This  month’s  puzzle  picture  is  plate  74  on  page  306. 

For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  IDF;  or 
telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 
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Monthly  marathon 


Plate  74.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  108:  either  fifteenth  stage  in  seventh  ‘Marathon’ 
or  first  stage  in  eighth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  on  page  65  of  the  January 
issue,  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th  July  1995. 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  18th  April  to  14th  May  1995. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla  Stithians 
Reservoir  (Cornwall),  6th  May. 

American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford),  23rd-29th  April; 
Holme  Pierrepont  (Nottinghamshire),  11th 
May. 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  Filey  Dam 
Nature  Reserve  (North  Yorkshire),  8th  May. 
Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 
Holliwell  Point  and  Old  Hall  Marshes  (both 
Essex)  and  Southwold  (Suffolk)  during  10th- 
14th  May. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  T.  flavipes  Dungeness 
(Kent),  Minsmere  and  North  Warren  RSPB 
Reserve  (both  Suffolk)  during  5th- 10th  May. 
Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia  Stoke 
Gabriel  (Devon),  21st-24th  April. 
Bonaparte’s  Gull  Lams  Philadelphia  First- 
summer,  Quoile  Pondage  (Co.  Down),  10th- 
14  th  May. 


Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forstcri  Ythan  Estuary 
(Grampian),  12th- 14th  May. 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  Queen 
Mother  Reservoir  (Berkshire),  Marazion 
Marsh  (Cornwall),  Holme  (Norfolk)  and 
Portland  (Dorset)  during  lst-3rd  May. 
Olive-backed  Pipit  A.  hodgsoni  Fair  Isle 
(Shedand),  24th-25di  April. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motadlla  citreola  Minsmere, 
10th  May. 

Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanums  Holy 
Island  (Northumberland),  23rd  April. 
Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ntficollis 
Stronsay  (Orkney),  24di-27th  April. 
Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 
Trevose  Head  (Cornwall),  20th-25th  April. 
Collared  flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis  Clcy 
(Norfolk),  5th  May. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus 
Snettisham  Country  Park  (Norfolk),  2nd  May. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-1 1 1 for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(25p/min  cheap  rate;  39p/min  other  times;  ind.  VAT) 


BIRDS  IN 
BELIZE 


TAMANDUA 


JUNGLE 

EXPERIENCE 

An  integrated  development  of  Organic 
Fruit  Farm,  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and 
Tourist  Accommodation  on  170  acres  in 
the  beautiful  foothills  of  the  Maya 
Mountains,  Belize. 

A wonderland  for  botanists,  biologists 
and  naturalists.  An  exciting  stop  for 
ecology  conscious  individualists  and 
adventurers.  A veritable  paradise  for 
bird  watchers. 

Please  contact: 

Janet  and  Bernard  Dempsey 
Tamandua,  P.O.  Box  306, 
Belmopan,  Belize,  Central  America 

(D465 ) 


Ornithos 

The  French 
quarterly  magazine 
for  birdwatchers 

Main  papers  and  notes  about 
Identification,  Status  and  Ecology  of  the 
Birds  of  France  and  WP  • Annual  Report 
of  French  Rarities  Committee  (CHN) 
• Annual  Report  of  Rare  Breeding  Birds  in 
France  • Results  of  birds  census  in 
France  • Birding  Spots  in  France  and 
WP  • News  about  birdwatching  and  birds 
in  France  and  WP  • Mystery  Bird. 

Annual  subscription  (four  issues) 

Europe  : 230  FF  or  190  FF  (LPO  subscriber) 
Other  countries  : 270  FF  or  230  FF  (LPO  subscriber) 

Please  contact : 

Ornithos,  Ligue  pour  la  Protection  des  Oiseaux, 
BP  263,  F-17305  Rochefort  Cede*  (France) 


D472 


Vhether  you’re  new  to  birdwatching  or  an  experienced 
>irder,  there’s  only  one  place  to  find  all  the  informa- 
ion  you  need.  Birdwatch  is  published  specifically 
o help  you  improve  your  skills,  and  to  keep 
ou  informed  each  month  on  everything 
rom  identification,  bird  behaviour,  conser- 
vation and  where  to  watch,  to  all  the  lat- 
est sightings,  rare  bird  news,  product 
eviews  and  topical  comment  - including 
Till  Oddie’s  regular  monthly  column. 

This  month: 


tl  FREE  GIFT 

xclusive  Fieldcard  - bird 
ientification  made  easy 

I Azores  in  autumn 

are  seabirds  and  ‘Yanks’ 


■ First  principles 

Practical  advice  for  birders 

■ The  Hastings  Rarities 

Ornithology's  biggest 
scandal  in  focus 


llune  issue  on  sale  NOW 

July  issue  on  sale  29  June 


ESSENTIAL  FOR  ALL  BIRDWATCHERS 


Top  of  every  birdwatcher’s  list 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01767  640025 


British  Birds 

Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£ 2.75  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£9.00  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.00  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  date  July  issue 

June  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 

CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all  year.  Details  from  Mrs  E. 
Album,  47  Lyndale  Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  0171-431 
2942.  (BB720) 

NORTH  NORFOLK,  SALTHOUSE.  NrCley.  Comfortable 
two  bedroom  cottage  overlooking  saitmarsh.  Available  all 
year.  Tel:  01634  200094.  (BB778) 

CLEY.  3 quality  cottages  (sleep  4,  6 and  6 + 2).  Quiet. 
Comfortable.  Excellent  value.  Brochure  (01353)  740770. 

(BB776) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY,  Mincarlo  Guest  House,  St.  Mary’s. 
Superbly  situated  in  own  grounds  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Write:  Colin  Duncan  or  Tel:  01720  422513.  (BB793) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY.  Trelawney  Guest  House,  St  Mary's 
TR2I  0JT.  Bookings  now  being  taken  for  B&B.  1995 
Season.  Tel/Fax:  01720  422377  for  brochure.  (BB789) 
WEST  CORNWALL.  Peaceful  guesthouse  and  s/c  cottage 
overlooking  sea  and  moors.  Garden  had  Red-Breasted 
Flycatcher,  October  1994!  Special  Birdwatching  weeks, 
Spring/Autumn.  Brochure.  Tel:  01736  794183.  (A2I7) 

f CLEY  MATURE  RESERVE  1 m\\e\ 

Small  quest  house  offers  you  warm  welcome.  B&B  opt. 
E/M  CTv,  tea/coffee,  all  ensuite,  full  C/H,  Parking,  singles, 
doubles,  twins.  Non-smokers  only  please. 

IDEAL  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS 
FLINTSTONES,  WIVE  ION.  HOLT 
NORFOLK  NR25  7TL 

01263  740337  (BB757)JJ 


SCOTLAND 

ORKNEY  ISLES,  RACKWICK,  HOY.  Farmhouse  b/b. 
dinner  optionaj.  'h  mile  beach,  adjacent  to  RSPB  Reserve. 
Also  self-catering  chalet  and  wee  luxury  cottage,  water, 
elect,  well  equipped,  Rendall,  Glen,  Rackwick.  Hoy, 
Orkney  Isles.  KWI6  3NJ.  Tel:  01856  791262.  (BB790) 

AI.DIE  HOUSE  B&B.  £16-18.  Edwardian  mansion  house 
located  in  6 acres  wooded  garden.  We  offer  you  a warm 
welcome  in  our  family  home.  En-suite  rooms  available, 
home  cooking.  Tel:  01862  893787  Tain.  High.  Scotland. 

(BB660) 

SPEY  VALLEY.  Beautiful  secluded  informal  hotel,  2 miles 
from  village  of  Carrbridge.  Home  cooking,  full  central 
heating.  All  rooms  en-suite,  smoking  & non  smoking 
lounges.  Perfect  base  for  birdwatchers  and  walkers. 
Discount  available  for  parties.  Terms  from  £145.000  per 
week  DB&B.  Brochure  from  Mrs  L.  Lowe.  New  Owners, 
The  Old  Manse  Hotel.  Duthil.  Carrbridge.  Inverness-shire. 
Tel:  01479  841278.  (BB783) 


STRONSAY,  ORKNEY 

Yellow-breasted,  Rustic  & Little  Buntings  in  the  turning 
circle  and  5 species  new  to  Orkney  since  1988!  Other 
"garden'  species  on  our  specially  designed  reserve  include 
Olive-backed  Pipit,  Arctic  Redpoll  (hornemannii  !),  "eastern" 
Stonechat,  Bee-eater,  several  Rosefinches  and  in  spring  ‘94 
'white'  Gyr.  Peaceful  and  no  pressure  on  the  birds.  S/C 
birdroom,  full  board  etc.  ) & S Holloway,  01857 
616363.  (BB809) 


THE  HOTEL,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  Argyll  PA6I  7YP.  Derni- 
pension  (Private  bath)  from  £55.00.  Details,  brochure,  map 
(bird  list  on  request).  Tel:  01951  200316.  (BB633) 


WALES 

LAND  OF  THE  KITE  guest  house,  overlooking  peaceful 
valley.  Own  grounds,  en-suite.  superb  candelit  dinners.  log 
fires,  remarkable  birdlife.  Cors  Caron,  Elan  valley  close 
by.  Caravan.  Brochure  tel:  01974  282289.  (BB808) 

NORTH  WALES,  near  Caernarfon.  Riverside  holiday 
camp  chalet  for  6.  between  Snowdonia  and  Anglesey, 
birds,  beaches,  walking,  fishing  and  golf.  Tel:  01286 
675963/4  quoting  213  ABB.  (A233) 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


Alderney 
Channel  Islands 
GY9  3T.I 
Neal  & Co 

Alderney  is  a small  island  3.5  by  1.5  miles  and  is 
ideal  for  Bird  Watchers.  We  offer  a choice  of 
sell-catering  cottages,  houses  or  flats  including  a 
Penthouse  flat  in  a Victorian  Fort.  A full 
brochure  is  available  or  just  call  for  the  current 
vacancies. 

Tel:  01481  823332 
Fax:  01481  823821 

The  Alderney  Accommodation  Agency 

(BB750) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


OVERSEAS 

NORTH  MALLORCA  family  house,  peaceful  Old  Pollensa. 
Mountain  views,  near  beaches  and  wildlife  sites.  Brochure 
01628  22342.  (BB736) 

PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  Farm  cottage,  apt.,  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES. 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  90972041.  fax  90972087.  (BB80I) 

AUSTRALIA,  CAIRNS,  JULATTEN  — Located  in 
Australia’s  premier  birding  region,  central  to  7 diverse 
habitats  offering  up  to  400  species  including  the  Golden 
Bower  Bird.  Bustard  and  Blue  Faced  Finch,  our  12  acre 
rainforest  setting  hosts  8 endemic  birds  including  the  Lesser 
Sooty  Owl  and  is  abundant  with  native  fauna,  notably  the 
Red  Necked  Crake,  Paradise  Kingfisher  and  Platypus.  We 
provide  modern,  spacious  S/C  suites  and  expert  guiding  is 
available.  Write  now  for  a free  bird  list  to  Kingfisher  Park 
Birdwatchers  Lodge,  P.O.  Box  3,  Julatten  4871,  Queensland. 
Australia.  Tel:  +61  70  941263  Fax:  +61  70  941466.  (BB752) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


VENEZUELA  — superb  neotropical  birdwatching.  Tailor- 
made  tours  for  club  groups  & others.  Expert  guides 
available.  Geodyssey  0171  281  7788  (24hr).  (BB795) 

ZAMBIA.  Start  your  birding  holiday  at  'Lechwe  Lodge',  on 
Zambia's  first  commercial  game  farm,  400  species,  close  to 
Lusaka.  Zambian  birding  information  available.  Fax:  (01) 
220184.  (A242) 


GROUPS  AND 
EXPEDITIONS 
WORLDWIDE 


TRAVEL  NEWS 


WINTER  1995/6 

BOOKING  NOW! 
EILAT  FROM  £149 
GAMBIA  FROM  £185 
XMAS  IS  FILLING  FAST 
ESPECIALLY  SOUTH 
AMERICA! 

W.  W.  ANNUAL  TRAVEL 
INSURANCE 
INDIVIDUAL  £125 
FAMILY  £159 
SCILLIES  CHOPPERS 
OCT  95  FROM  £74 


TOURS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


NEW 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE 
CHATHAM  ISLANDS 
FOR  WADERS,  SEABIRDS 
AND  ENDEMICS: 

Led  by  David  Rosair  and 
Brian  Bell. 

4-21  November 
Only  8 places! 


UldU^s100"79848040 


Oft  01603  767757 
INTI* NATIONAL  HOUM, 
BANK  ROAD,  BRISTOL  BS15  2LX 

abtaI  v • 


(BB798) 


DIVISION  OF  NICK'S  TRAVEL 


97237 


100  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  LE2  0QS 

‘FLIGHTS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS’ 

EXPERTS  IN  LOW  COST  AIRFARES  - WORLDWIDE. 
DISCOUNT  CAR  HIRE/INSURANCE 


TELE:  (0116)247  0600 


ALWAYS  RING  US  LAST  (BB794) 


ARDECHE,  South  France,  traditional  farm  building, 
sleeping  six,  25  miles  Col  d’Escrinet,  2 hours  Carmargue. 
Bee-eaters  over  Rue  Terrace.  From  £150  ppw.  Tel:  01344 
775401.  (A228) 

BROOME  BIRD  OBSERVATORY.  N.W.  Australia  (P.O. 
Box  1313,  Broome  W.A.  6725.  Tel:  61-91-935600  Fax:  61- 
91-92294).  Best  place  in  the  world  to  observe  and 
photograph  waders  (44  species).  270  species  birds  altogether. 
Good  accommodation.  (A231) 

BELIZE.  Come  twitch  in  the  tropics,  4.200  acre  backyard! 
Tanagers,  Trogons,  Toucans  at  Tamandua  Organic  Fruit 
Farm  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Tamandua.  Box  306.  Belmopan. 
Belize.  (A226) 


visiting 

NORTHERN  SPAIN? 

Contact  local  guides!  Professional  wildlifers. 
English,  German  & French  spoken. 

Javier  Ferreres,  Miguel  Servet  69 
50013  Zaragoza,  Spain.  Fax  +34  76597255 

(BB796) 


CAPE  TOWN 

For  Western  Cape  birding  and  quality  pelagics 
contact:  Jim  Enticott.  PO  Box  34088.  Rhodes  Gift, 
7707,  Cape  Town  or  tel:  27-21-757676.  EMAIL. 
cthomas@bo+zoo.uct.ac.za.  Farmhouse  type  accom- 
modation organised.  Tour  operators,  groups  and  indi- 
viduals welcome. (BBS  16) 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101.  Vmayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  1 0, 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone  : 0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE,  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139, 699413,  686149  

(BB804) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01767  640025 


‘HIGH  ISLAND’ 

UPPER  TEXAS  COAST  U.S.A. 

Bed  and  breakfast  for  groups  of  4 or  8.  Tours  given. 
‘Birder’s  Haven,  PO  Box  309,  High  Island,  Texas  77623. 
Tel.  409  286  5362  or  21 4 824  5390.  (BB678) 


COSTA  RICA 
“The  Ultimate  in  Birding” 

RANCHO  NATURALISTA 
or  TARCOL  LODGE 

ALL  inclusive  from  $436/wk/ 

Apdo.  12071-1000,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Ph/fax  506/267-7138  (BB701) 


BOOKS 


BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of-print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass, 

01460.  USA  (BB655) 

WHERE  to  watch  birds  in  Shetland  — details  of  72  top 
birding  sites,  checklist  etc  £4  (inc  p&p)  from  Hugh  Harrop, 
Fairview,  Scatness,  Virkie,  Shetland  ZE3  9JW.  (A236) 

BIRDS  OF  JORDAN,  new  avifauna  and  sites  guide,  160 
photographs.  Available  from  author  Ian  Andrews,  39 
Clayknowes  Drive,  Musselburgh  EH2I  6UW,  £18.50  plus 
£1.50  postage  UK.  (A234) 

BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  THE  ALGARVE.  New  publication, 
fully  illustrated  with  distribution  maps  of  all  154  breeding 
species,  £17  inc  p&p.  CEO  A,  13  Brookside,  Newent,  Glos. 

(A2I9) 


SOUTHERN  SPAIN 

Quality  Birding  at  Budget  Prices.  Flights, 
accommodation,  escorted  trips,  access  to  the  best  „ 
hotspots'  and  some  of  Europe's  rarest  species. 

Brochure  from  C'alandra  Holidays,  6 Church  Road,  a 3 
Hauxton,  Cambridge  CB2  5HS.  Tel:  01223  872107.  “ 


SHETLAND.  Let  us  show  you  Phalaropes,  King  Eider, 
Black-browed  Albatross.  Otters,  Cetaceans  etc.  Brochure 
from  Shetland  Wildlife  Tours.  Fairview.  Scatness,  Virkie, 
Shetland  ZE3  9JW.  Tel:  01950  460254. 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 

LOGBOOK 


The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 
Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833 


COSTA  RICA 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  IN  BIRDING! 
TAILOR-MADE  TRIPS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  & GROUPS 
BROCHURES:  BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTAD0  7911,  1000B  SAN  JOSE 
(BB721)  COSTARICA  FAX: +(506)  228  1573 


SCENES:  an  invaluable  monthly  digest  of  Scottish 
environmental  news.  For  free  sample  copy  write  to:  Scenes, 
Strome  House,  Lochcarron,  Ross-shire  IV54  8YJ  or  Fax: 
01520  722660.  (A224) 

‘BIRD  BOOKS’.  Good  secondhand  books  bought  and 
sold.  Free  catalogue  from  and  offers  to  Briant  Books,  94 
Quarry  Lane,  Kelsall,  Tarporley,  Cheshire  CW6  6NJ.  Tel: 
01829  751804.  (B728) 


BIRDING  Hu  m. 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  BIRDING  MAGAZINE  ON  VIDEO 

In  our  Latest  Sighting's  section  we  bring  you  full  reports  on  the  rare 
birds  seen  since  our  last  issue.  Using  both  video  and  photographs  from 
some  of  the  UK's  best  Birding  Photographers. 

We  join  Operation  Wallacea  a Birding  Holiday  and  conservation  project 
where  participants  get  first  hand  experience  in  surveying  Indonesia's 
fantastic  birds  and  wildlife  under  our  Conservation  Spotlight. 

We  look  back  at  the  1994  Rutland  BirdFair,  and  preview  what's  on  in 
1995.  We  also  take  a look  at  Birding  Books  and  Video's  available  at  the 
moment  in  our  Reviews  section. 

As  a treat  we  review  all  the  best  moments  from  the 
Birding  scene  in  a Bird  Review  of  1994. 

Our  Photographers  Gallery  is  updated  to  include 
video  footage  from  around  the  world. 


e a t u r e s 


Latest  Sighting's 


Conservation  Spotlight 


Birding  Holidays 


To  order  call  our  CREDIT  CARD  HOTLINE  on  (01205)  354500 
or  send  a cheque  tor  £12.99+p&p  made  payable  to  Birding  Plus 


Bird  Review  1994 


Reviews 


Released  13th  May 


For  further  details  write  to: 
Eagle  House, 

Redstone  Industrial  Estate, 
Boston,  Lines.  PE21  8EA. 

Telephone  (01205)  360050 

(D476) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


PAGERS 

Contact  us  now  for  the 
best  deal  this  spring  ! 
call  Dick  Filby  now 

Rare  Bird  Alert:  01603-767799 


(BB815) 


BIRD  REPORTS 


DERBYSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  108  pages,  colour 
cover  and  plates,  articles  £5.50  inc  p&p  also  past  reports. 
R.  W.  Key,  3 Farningham  Close,  Spondon,  Derby  DE21 
7DZ.  “ (A239) 

TEXAS.  Comprehensive  Spring  Trip  Report,  includes 
itinerary,  entertaining  diary,  detailed  maps,  systematic  list 
etc,  conveniently  spiral  bound.  David  Astins.  Tel:  01437 
746503.  (A225) 

PEMBROKESHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  £4  inc  p&p 

from  Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust,  7 Market  St,  Haverfordwest, 
Dyfed  SA6 1 INF.  (A232) 

HAMPSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  152  pages  including 
detailed  systematic  list,  papers,  colour  photos,  £5.50  post 
free  from  14  Dunmow  Hill.  Fleet  GUI 3 9AN,  cheques 
payable  HOS.  (A237) 

EMIRATES  BIRD  REPORT  1993.  132pp.  Checklist; 
review  of  year;  colour  paltes;  Sykes's  (Booted)  Warbler. 
Blyth's  Pipit  and  Blyth's  Reed  Warbler  ID.  Please  send 
cheques  for  £7  inc.  p&p  to  Colin  Richardson,  P.O.  Box 
50394,  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emirates.  (BB817) 


WANTED 


WANTED  to  complete  set,  British  Birds,  Vols  34  and  37. 
Please  contact  Peakall,  17  St  Mary's  Road.  Wimbledon 
SW19  7BZ.  Tel:  0181  947  0573.  (A222) 


FOR  SALE 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  'stay-on-the-scope'  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


BEST  ADVICE  • BEST  CHOICE  ■ BEST  PRICES 


(D484) 


FOCALPOINT 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01606  892207 


M56 
Junct 10 
1 mile 


BIRDWATCHING  IN  LESBOS.  Find  out  the  sites  to  visit, 
the  birds  to  see.  Full  description  of  sites  with  maps  plus 
bird  list.  45  pages,  £4.50.  M.  Williams,  87  Learn  Terrace, 
Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire  CV31  IDE.  (BB773) 

BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (BB, 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports,  etc).  David  Morgan.  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB792) 

BWP.  Vols  1 to  6,  £300  the  set  or  £275  cash  and  collect. 
Phone  Brighton  (01273)  452969  6-9pm.  (A223) 

FREE.  BTO  Journal  Bird  Study.  Vols  18-32;  1971-1985, 
complete.  Tel:  01270  873854.  (A2I8) 

BIRD  STUDY,  Vol  18.  1971  to  Vol  31,  1984.  Birds  (RSPB) 
Vol  One,  1966  to  Vol  Four.  1973,  unbound.  Offers.  Harrup, 
Tel:  Cambridge  (01223)  842084.  (A220) 

BWP.  vol  2,  absolute  mint  condition,  boxed,  £60.  Tel:  01277 
654260.  (A221) 

ORIGINAL  ARTWORK  — scraperboard  drawings  from 
Poyser.  New  atlas  and  birdwatchers  yearbooks  from  £38 
plus  postage.  Phone  T.  K.  Sykes,  Blue  Neb  Studios,  01244 
880209.  (A240) 

HOYA  filter,  skylight  for  Kowa  TSN.  New  £25.  Fax  0039- 
341-27929,  24  hrs.  (A241) 

BOOKS  — rationalising  collection.  Interesting  list  of 
books/journals.  All  at  30%  less  than  recent  dealers  lists.  J. 
Peatfield,  44  Kendal  Green,  Kendal  LA9  5PP.  (BS19) 

KOWA  TSN1  with  20-60  eye  piece  and  stay-on  case. 
Superb  condition.  Boxed.  Offers  around  £400.  Tel.  01902- 
344716  after  6.30pm.  (B821) 

WILDLIFE  JIGSAW  PUZZLES.  Large  selection  of  high 
quality  puzzles  featuring  birds,  butterflies  and  other  animals. 
Please  send  2 1st  class  stamps  for  full  colour  catalogue. 
Wizard  Games,  26A  Wembley  Park  Drive,  Wembley, 
Middx  HA9  8HA.  (B818) 


ll  British  Birds 

is  most  grateful  to  those 
companies  which  support  the 
journal  by  their  sponsorship 

Sponsors  of 
the  Rarities 
Committee 

Sponsors  of 

Monthly 

marathon 

Canon 

Sponsors  of 
Bird  Photograph 
of  the  Year 

(fowcj) 

telescopes 

Sponsors  of 
Bird  Illustrator 
of  the  Year 
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255  Grey-tailed  Tattler  in  Wales:  new 
to  Britain  and  Ireland  R.  I.  Thorpe 

Announcement 

262  Special  Princeton  offers  to  ‘BB’ 
subscribers 

263  European  news 
Obituary 

281  Ian  Presu  CBE  (1929-1 995) 

283  Looking  back 

284  Essential  reference  books 
Reviews 

286  ‘Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  North  Africa.  The 
Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  vol.  8: 
crows  to  finches’  edited  by  C.  M. 
Perrins  Oran  O’Sullivan 

286  ‘Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  North  Africa.  The 
Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  vol.  9: 
buntings  and  New  World  warblers’ 
edited  by  C.  M.  Perrins  Dr  Colin 
Bradshaw 

287  ‘Woodpeckers:  a guide  to  the 
woodpeckers,  piculets  and  wrynecks  of 
the  World’  by  I Ians  Winkler,  David  A. 
Christie  & David  Nurney  Philip  Round 

287  ‘Bill  Oddie’s  Litde  Black  Bird  Book’  by 
Bill  Oddie  DrJ.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

From  the  Rarities  Committee’s 
files 

288  ‘Steppe’  Great  Grey  Shrike  in 
Cornwall  Dr  John  Ryan 


29 1 Identification  pitfalls  and 

assessment  problems  1 7 Woodchat 
Shrike  Peter  Clement 

Notes 

296  Aggressive  behaviour  between 
Common  Greenshanks  and  Common 
Redshanks  A.  Miller  Mundy 

291  Woodpeckers  attacking  House 
Martins’  nests  G.  M.  B.  Sparks 

297  Feeding  association  between  Northern 
Wheatear  and  Corn  Crake  C.  John 
Hill 

298  Diary'  dates  Mrs  S.  D.  Cobban 

299  News  and  comment  Wendy  Dickson 
and  Bob  Scott 

305  Monthly  marathon 

306  Recent  reports  Barry  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 


Line-drawing:  255  Grey-tailed  Tattler 

{Dave  Nurney) 

Front  cover:  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo, 
Wollaton  Park,  Nottinghamshire,  August 
( Chris  Orgill ):  the  original  drawing  of  this 
month’s  cover  design,  measuring  18.6  X 
20.8  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see 
page  25  in  January  issue  for  procedure) 


‘British  Birds’  is  published  by  a non-profit-making  company  for  the  benefit  of  ornithology. 
© British  Birds  Ltd  1 995 
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